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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  the  present  publication  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  Introductions  to  the 
different  Speeches  are  intended  to  elucidate 
the  History  of  the  Measures  discussed,  and  of 
the  Periods  to  which  they  relate.  But  the 
nic»t  satisfactory,  indeed  the  only  accurate, 
manner  of  ^ving  the  History  of  the  Times, 
must  always  be  to  gire  an  account  of  the  Persons 
who  bore  the  chief  part  in  their  transactions. 
This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  annals ;  but  it 
is  peculiarly  so  of  political  annals.  The  course 
of  state  affairs,  their  posture  at  any  given 
period,  and  the  nature  of  the  different  mea- 
sures propounded  from  time  to  time,  can  only 
be  well  understood,  by  giving  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  characters  of  those  who 
figured  most  remarkably  upon  the  scene. 
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It  is  not,  however,  by  those  pieces  of  com- 
■  position  which  abound  in  many  histories, 
under  the  name  of  "Characters,"  that  any  thing 
like  this  knowledge  can  be  conveyed.  With- 
out any  regard  to  fine  writing,  measured  and 
balanced  periods,  or  neat  and  pointed  anti- 
theses, the  personages  must  be  described  such 
as  they  really  were,  by  a  just  mixture  of  gene- 
ral remarks,  and  reference  to  particular  pas- 
sages in  their  lives.  In  no  other  way  can 
they  be  made  known ;  in  no  other  way,  in- 
deed, can  the  very  first  requisite  of  such 
sketches  be  attained, — the  exhibition  of  the 
peculiarities  that  marked  the  originals, — the 
preservation  of  the  individuality  of  each. 

The  works  of  some  of  our  most  celebrated 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  deserve  to 
be  studied,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  their  manner  of  performing  this 
most  important  of  the  Historian's  duties.  The 
main  object  in  those  compositions  plainly  is, 
to  turn  sentences,  and  not  to  paint  characters. 
The  same  plan  is  pursued  in  all  cases.  Is  an 
able  ruler,  and  one  of  virtuous  life,  to  be 
described  ?  The  author  considers  what  quali- 
ties are  wanting  to  constitute  great  capacity 
for  affairs.  So  he  hangs  together  the  epithets 
of  wise,  and  prudent,  and  vigorous,  and  pro- 
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Tident ;  and  never  fails  to  bestow  on  the  indi- 
vidual great  caution  in  forming  his  plans,  and 
much  promptitude  in  executing  them.  But 
discrimination  must  be  shewn.  So  the  author 
reflects  how  the  excess  of  a  virtue  may  become 
a  vice;  and  therefore  the  hero  of  the  tale  has 
prudence  without  timidity — boldness  without 
rashness — and  a  great  many  things  without  a 
great  many  other  things.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  produce  of  a  workmanship  as  useless 
as  it  is  easy,  to  be  a  set  of  characters  all  made 
nearly  in  the  same  mould,  without  distinction 
of  colour,  or  feature,  or  stature ;  displaying  the 
mere  abstractions  of  human  nature,  and  apply- 
ing, almost  equally,  one  set  to  any  able  or 
Tirtuous  person,  and  the  other  to  any  person 
of  inferior  capacity  and  of  wicked  life.  The 
Speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  great  men  by 
the  ancient  Historians  are  from  the  same  kind 
of  workshop — Cato  is  made  to  deliver  himself 
exactly  like  Casar ;  that  is,  they  both  speak  as 
Sallust  wrote. 

In  the  attempts  which  these  volumes  con- 
tain, to  represent  individuals,  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  History  of  their  times,  all 
ambition  of  fine;  writing  has  been  laid  aside, 
and  nothing,  but  the  facts  of  each,  case,  and 
the  impressions  actually  left  upon  the  writer^s 
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memory,  has  ever  been  regarded  in  the 
least  degree.  With  one  only  exception,  the 
sketches  are  the  result  of  personal  observ- 
ation, and  in  general  of  intimate  acquain- 
tance ;  so  that  each  individual  may  be  said 
to  have  sitten  for  his  picture.  No  sacri- 
fice has  ever  been  made  to  attain  the  unsuh- 
stantial  and  unavailing  praise  of  felicitous 
composition.  Nor  has  any  the  least  door  been 
left  open  to  feelings  of  a  worse  kind,  whether 
amicable  or  hostile.  The  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  enmity,  whether  political  or  per- 
sonal, have  been  wholly  disregarded,  and  one 
only  object  kept  steadily  in  view — the  likeness 
of  the  picture,  whether  critical  or  moral.* 


•  In  describing  the  persons  who  miunly  contributed  to  abolish 
the  Slave  Trade,  the  reader  will  pctceiTe  that  the  mueh-honoored 
naiae  of  Z.  Macaulay  is  omittod.  He  had  not,  in  foct,  ceased  to 
live  when  that  Introduction  was  printed,  and  hopes  were  still  en- 
tertained of  his  remaining  some  time  longer  amongst  tis.  Tbi« 
great  omission,  therefore,  cannot  now  be  supplied.  But  it  may  still 
be  recorded,  that  after  Wilberfbrce  and  Clarkson,  there  is  no  one 
whose  services  in  the  cause  as  well  of  Emancipation  aa  of  Abolition, 
baTe  been  more  Taluable.  It  is  indeed  saying  .til,  tosay,  aswith  Arict 
accuracy  we  may,  that  of  Emancipation  he  was  the  Clarkson, 
His  practical  acquaintance,  too,  with  the  whole  question,  from 
actual  residence  both  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  was  of  mate- 
rial use  through  every  part  of  the  great  controversy  which  he  almost 
lived  (o  see  happily  closed.  But  his  laborious  habits,  his  nngularlj 
calm  judgment,  his  great  acnteness,  the  absolute  self-denial  which 
he  ever  shewed  in  all  that  related  to  it,  and  the  self-devotion  with, 
which  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  its  promotion,  can  only  be  conceived 
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It  is  conceived  that  some  good  service  may 
be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  human  improve- 
ment, which  the  author  has  ever  had  so  much 
at  heart,  by  the  present  publication,  because 
its  tendency  is  to  fix  the  public  attention  upon 
some  of  the  subjects  most  important  to  the 
interests  of  mankind.  The  repression,  or  at 
least  the  subjugation,  of  party  feelings*  must 
be  always  of  material  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  tend  to  remove  a  very  serious  ob- 
struction from  the  great  course  in  which  legis- 
lation is  advancing.  Party  connexion  is  indeed 
beneficial  as  long  as  it  only  bands  together 
those  who,  having  formed  their  opinions  for 
themselves,  are  desirous  of  giving  them  full 
efi*ect.  But  so  much  of  abuse  has  generally 
attended  such  leagues,  that  reflecting  men  are 
now  induced  to  reject  them  altogether.  Their 
greatest  evil  certainly  is  the  one  most  difficult 
to  be  shunned — their  tendency  to  deliver  over 
the  many  to  the  guidance  of  the  few,  in 
matters  where  no  dominion  ever  should  be 
exercised — to  make  the  opinions  adopted  by 
leading  men  pass  current,  without  any  reilec- 


by  his  fellow- labourers  who  witnessed  these  rare  merits ;  and  still 
less  is  it  possible  to  represent  adequately  the  entire  want  of  all  care 
about  the  glory  of  his  good  works,  which  made  him  indeed  prefer 
doing  his  duty  in  silence,  in  obscurity,  and  in  all  but  neglect. 
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tion,  among  their  followers — to  enfeeble  and 
corrupt  the  public  mind,  by  discouraging  men 
irom thinking  for  themselves—  and  to  lead  mul- 
titudes into  courses  which  they  have  no  kind  of 
interest  in  pursuing,  in  order  that  some  design- 
ing individuals  may  gain  by  their  folly  or  their 
crimes.  As  society  advances,  such  delusions 
will  become  more  and  more  difiicult  to  practise ; 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  hundreds 
now-ar^Jays  discharge  the  sacred  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  country,  of  forming  their  own 
opinions  upon  reflection,  for  one  that  had  dis- 
enthralled himself  thirty  years  ago. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


STATE  OP  OPINION. — MR.  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 


An  opiiuon  had  for  some  years  begun  to  prerail 
amoi^  political  reasoners,  taid  had  found  its  way  also 
into  the  army,  that  the  punishment  of  So^ng,  to 
which  our  troops  alone  of  all  the  European  soldiery 
are  subject,  was  cruel  in  its  nature,  hurtfiil  to  the 
military  character  in  its  eflfects,  and  ill  calculated  to 
attiun  the  great  ends  of  all  penal  infliction, — the  re- 
formation of  the  oflender,  and  the  prevention  of  other 
ofiences  by  the  force  of  example.  Several  tracts  had 
been  published,  chiefly  by  military  olScers,  in  which 
the  sul^ect  was  discussed ;  and  among  these  the  pam- 
phlets of  Generals  Money,  Stewart,  imd  Sir  Robert 
WilscHi,  were  the  most  distinguished,  both  for  their 
own  merits,  and  the  rank  and  services  of  their  authors, 
wiio  had  never  borne  any  part  in  political  controversy. 
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or  in  as  iar  as  they  had  been  led  hy  acadental  circom- 
stances  to  declare  their  opinions,  had  been  found  the 
supporters  of  the  old  established  order  of  things  in  all 
its  branches.  In  1810  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  having  him- 
self served  in  North  America,  had  witnessed  the  eflfects 
of  this  q>ecie8  of  punishment,  and  had  naturally  a 
stroi^  feeling  for  the  character  of  the  profession,  pub- 
lished some  sb^ctures  on  the  subject  in  his  "  Political 
lU^^ister."  That  wori^enjojed  in  thosedaysagreat  circu- 
lation and  influence.  It  always  was  one  of  extraordinary 
ability,  and  distinguished  byavigorousand  generally  pure 
English  style ;  but  it  was  disfigured  by  coarseness,  and 
rendered  a  very  unsafe  guide  by  the  author's  violent 
prejudices, — his  intolerance  of  all  opinions  but  his  own, 
and  indeed  his  contempt  of  all  persons  but  himself, — 
his  habitual  want  of  &imeas  towards  his  adversaries,— 
his  constant  disr^ard  of  iacts  in  his  statements, — and 
the  unblushing  changes  which  he  made  in  his  opinions 
upon  thii^  from  extreme  to  extreme,  and  in  his  oom- 
ments  up<»)  mm,  froia  the  extnivaganoe  of  praise  to 
the  exoess  of  vituperation.  These  great  defects,  abore 
idl,  tJite  want  of  any  fixed  ^rstem  of  s^ed  prinffl|de, 
dmost  eotirely  destroyed  his  iniueuGe  as  a  peti* 
odieid  writer,  uid  extremely  reduced  the  OMubrtion  of 
his  pi^er,  long  before  his  death  and  its  diaeDatmur* 
ansf^  whidi  wore  contemporaneouB;  he  having  for  the 
unexamined  penoA  of  fire  and  thirty  yean  carried  4m 
this  weekly  puWicatiov  uoasosted  by  any  ese,  ai^oa^ 
hewAs  iatMTUpted  by  his  remonl  to  America,  wheaee  fas 
traatmitted  it  regulwJ^  fer  sei«aU  yoMS,  wd  was  like- 
ww  bedi  hampered  by  difficulties  flrisH^  «ut  of  Arm- 
ing flpeoidatieqe,  aad  oeca^piM  oecaooiu^y  hy  mfftmU. 
otii^  literary  works.    But  in  1819  his  wei^  witt 
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thepttblie  bad  suflfered  fittle  if  any  dimitiutaoD,  and  » 
very  luge  Duniber  of  his  Register  was  printed.  The 
flftitrluKs  <Ai  flogging  were  not  distinguished  by  may  of 
Mr.  Cobbett'g  higtier  qualities  of  writing,  lliey  were 
a  Eoere  effiirfoD  of  vinilenoe  iqwn  tke  oocasioD  c^  a 
punishment  having  taken  place  in  the  local  militia  of 
Ely.  They  were  addressed  not  to  the  understandii^. 
Dof  even  to  the  feelings  of  the  reader  ;  but  rathier  to 
those  of  the  soliUery  who  suffered  the  infliction,  and  of 
the  byestanders  who  witnessed  it;  their  tone  and 
terms  being;  *  You  well  deserre  to  be  treated  like  brutes, 
if  by  submitting  to  it  you  shew  yourselves  to  be  brutes.' 
Such  was  the  ^irit  in  which  the  few  rooarkB  in 
question  were  oonceired ;  and  indeed  this  was  their 
substance,  atthoug^  these  were  not  the  words  employed. 
Aecordiug  to  the  notions  in  those  days  entertuned  o£ 
Ae  law  of  libel,  it  could  excite  no  surprise  diat  the 
govenunent  joosecuted  the  author  and  publisher;  Sir 
Vicaiy  Gibbs,  tiien  Attorney-general,  having  frequently 
fled  informations  for  remarks,  as  calm  and  temperate 
as  these  were  ooarae  and  violent  Mr.  CoU>ett  was 
accordingly  brought  to  trial  in  the  month  of  June 
1810.  He  defended  himself;  and  appearing  ihen  for 
Ae  fiKt  time  before  a  public  audiaice,  exhibited  a 
new  bat  by  no  means  a  rare  exunple  of  the  diflbrence 
between  writing  and  q»eaking';  for  nothing  could  be 
more  dull  and  unimpresuve  than  his  speech,  notiiing  less 
clear  and  distinet  than  its  reasoning,  more  feeble  dian 
its  style,  or  more  embarrassed  and  inefficient  than  its 
delivery.  The  writer  and  the  speaker  could  hardly  be 
recognised  as  the  same  individual, — such  is  the  effect 
ef  embairassment,  or  such  the  influence  of  manner.  But 
be  tSDanmria  defended  himself  in  1820  agmnst  actions 
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brought  by  private  parties  whom  he  had  slandered; 
and  then,  having  bj  practice  during  tiie  interval,  ac- 
quired considerable  ease  of  speakii^,  his  appearance  was 
more  than  respectable, — it  was  very  effective.  His 
style  was  also  abundantly  characteristic  and  racy; 
it  had  great  originality, — it  suited  the  man, — it  pos- 
sessed nearly  all  the  merits  of  his  written  productions, 
and  it  was  set  off  by  a  kind  of  easy,  good-humoured, 
comic  delivery,  with  no  little  archness  both  of  look  and 
phrase,  that  made  it  clear  he  was  a  speaker  calculated 
to  take  with  a  popular  assembly  out  of  doors,  and  by 
no  means  certiun  that  he  would  not  succeed  even  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  where  when  he  afterwards 
came,  he  certainly  did  not  &il,  and' would  have  had 
very  considerable  success  had  he  entered  it  at  an  ear- 
lier age.  In  1810  he  was  convicted,  (as  in  1820,  he 
had  verdicts  with  heavy  damages  against  him)  and  his 
sentence  was  a  fine  of  L.1000,  and  two  years'  imprison- 
ment in  Newgate ; — a  punishment  which  may  well 
make  us  doubt  if  we  now,  seeing  the  productions  of 
the  periodical  press,  live  in  the  same  country  and  under 
the  same  system  of  laws. 

In  the  month  of  August  immediately  followmg,  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  a  writer  c^  great  powers,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  afterwards  cond^icted  a 
weekly  paper,  published  in  London,  called  the  "Cham- 
pion." He  was  honourably  distinguished  by  several 
literary  works,  and  unfortunately  fell  in  a  duel,  occa- 
doned  by  some  observations  upon  a  gentleman  whose 
conduct  had  come  in  question.  In  1810  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  "Stamford  News,"  a  Lincolnshire 
paper,  distinguished  for  its  constant  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.    Its  publisher,  Mx. 
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John  Drakaid,  was  a  pereoo  of  great  reqiectalutify, 
and  diewed  at  once  his  hi^  sense  of  honour,  and  his 
devotion  to  his  printnples,  hy  steadily  refiisiog  to  give 
Vf  the  author's  nam^  ^en  menaced  with  a  prosecu- 
tion. Iliese  remarks  of  Hr.  Scott  were  soon  after- 
wards copied  into  the  "Examiner,"  a  Londcm  p^>er,  then 
conducted  hy  Mesnrs.  J.  and  J.  L.  Hunt ;  and  the  Attor- 
ney-general filed  informations  both  agunst  them,  for 
the  publication  in  London,  and  against  Mr.  Dnkard, 
f(V  the  original  publication  in  ihe  country, — a  q>ecie8 
<^  vindictive  proceeding  not  without  its  effect,  in  bring- 
ing all  state  prosecutions  for  libel  soon  afterwards  into 
s  degree  of  discredit  which  has  led  to  their  disuse. 
Hie  r^Qiailcs  were  as  follow  :— 

"  ONE  THOUSAND  LASHES  ! !" 

**  Tbe  aifmiwn   wtn  not  daklt  with  u  Buonaparte  wostd  hav« 
trcat«d  bii  refnctory  troopa." — Spuch  or  tkb  AiTOiuiKr-OiiiluuL. 

"  Corporal  Cnrtu  waa  sMitenoed  to  reodve  oni  THovsAin> 
LASHBi,  but,  o/^M-  raeaimttg  Tu>o  Smtdred,  was,  on  his 
own  petition,  permitted  to  volunteer  into  a  r^^oit  on 
foreign  servioe.  WilUam  Clifford,  a  privkte  in  the  7th 
loyal  v^&ram  battalion,  wai  lately  soitenoed  to  Teoetre 
ONE  TBOC78AND  LASHBB,  foF  repeatedly  striking  and  kioking 
his  Boperior  offioer.  He  underwent  part  of  faia  nentenoe^ 
by  reoMving  tnm  hiMdrod  andj^  latkmt  at  Canterbury, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  garriBon.  A  garriBoa  oour^ 
martial  has  been  held  <hi  board  the  Metcalf  transport,  at 
Sfnthead,  on  Bome  men  <^  the  foorth  regiment  of  foot, 
for  diHrespeotful  behavionr  to  their  offioera.  Two  thoub- 
un>  nx  HOKDRKD  LAHHEB  weTO  to  be  inflioted  among  iheta, 
Bobert  CSiilfanan,  a  private  in  the  Bearstead  and  Mailing 
regiment  of  local  militia,  who  was  lately  tried  by  a  oour^ 
martial  for  dlsobedienoe  of  orders,  and  mutinous  and 
improper  behaviour,  while  the  repment  was  embodied, 
has  been  foand  guilty  of  all  the  ohargea,  and  sentenced 
to  recrave  biqht  hundsed  lashbi,  whioh  axe  to  be  inflicted 
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on  him  at  ChatAutm,  to  wliioh  gsorieoD  he  i«  to  be  mairch- 
ed  for  that  purpoee." — London  Nemepapen. 
"  The  Attorney-general  said  what  was  very  true, — these 
aggressors  have  certainly  not  heen  dealt  with  as  Buonaparte 
would  have  treated  hit  refraotory  troops;  nor,  indeed,  m 
refraatoiy  tnx^  would  be  tteated  in  any  oivilified  counbT' 
whatever,  save  wid  except  only  this  oountry.  Here  alone,  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  in  this  age  of  refinement,  by  a  people 
who,  with  their  usual  oonaiatency,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reproai^mg  their  neighbours  with  the  cruelty  of  their  punish- 
ment,—is  still  inflicted  a  q>eoiea  of  torture,  at  leut  as  exqui- 
site as  any  that  was  ever  devised  by  the  infernal  ingenuity  of 
the  Inquisition.  No,  a^  the  attorney-general  justly  says, 
Buonaparte  does  not  treat  his  refractory  troops  in  this  man- 
ner ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  hie  ranks  whose  back  is  seamed 
with  the  laoerating  oat-o'-niae-taila ;  his  soldiers  have  never 
yet  been  brought  up  to  view  one  of  their  comrades  stripped 
naked ;  hta  limbs  tied  with  ropes  to  a  triangular  machine ; 
his  back  torn  to  the  bone  by  the  merciless  cutting  whip- 
cord, applied  by  persons  who  relieve  each  other  at  short 
intervals,  that  they  may  bring  the  fuU  unexhausted  strength 
of  a  man  to  the  work  of  scourging.  Buonaparte's  soldiers 
have  never  yet  with  tingling  ears  listened  to  the  piercing 
screams  of  a  human  orsature  so  tortured ;  they  have  never 
seen  the  blood  oozing  from  his  rent  flesh ;  they  have  never 
beheld  a  surgeon,  with  dubious  look,  pressing  the  agonised 
victim's  pulse,  and  calmly  caktulating,  to  an  odd  blow,  how 
fer  suffering  may  be  extended,  until  in  its  extr^nity  it  en- 
croach upon  life.  In  short,  Buonaparte's  soldiers  cannot 
form  any  notion  of  that  most  heut-rending  of  all  exhibitions 
on  this  ude  hell,-r-a»  En^iak  mUiiaiy  floggntg. 

"  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  intend  theAe  remarks  to 
excite  a-  vague  and  indiscriminating  sentiment  against  punish- 
ment by  military  law ;  no,  when  it  is  oonsideTed  that  disci- 
pline forms  the  soul  of  an  army,  without  which  it  would  at 
once  degenerate  into  a  mob ;  when  the  description  of  persons 
which  compose  the  body  of  what  is  called  an  army,  uid  the 
utuations  in  which  it  is  frequently  placed,  are  also  taken  into 
account,  it  will,  we  are  afraid,  appear  but  too  evident,  that 
the  militwy  code  must  stall  be  kept  distinct  frwn  the  civil, 
and   distmgnished   bv  greater    promptitude    and    severity. 
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Boooapute  ia  no  Atfoniite  of  ours,  Qod  wot ;  bnfe  if  VK  eome 
to  b^aaoe  acoounts  vitii  him  on  Max  particular  head,  let  lu 
we  how  mottere  w^  stand.  He  rearnits  his  ranks  by  force,— 
JO  (fe  IM;  We  _fioff  those  whom  we  have  foroed, — ht  do«$  net.  , 
H  TOay  be  said  be  punifdiec  them  in  soma  muuer ;  that  is 
TCsy  txue.  He  imprisons  his  refiractory  troops,  oooaaionally 
in  dtaiu,  and  in  aggravated  oaees  he  puts  them  to  death. 
Bat  any  of  these  severitioa  is  preferable  to  tying  a  human 
oreatore  up  like  a  dog,  and  cutting  his  flesh  to  pieoes  with 
whipcord.  Who  would  not  go  to  prison  for  two  yean,  or  in- 
deed for  akoost  any  term,  rather  than  bear  the  exquisite,  the 
afaneet  insupportable  torment  oooasuHied  by  Hiv  infliction  of 
seven  hundred  or  a  thoiuand  lashee  i  Death  is  mercy  com- 
pared with  suoh  sufferings.  Beudes,  what  is  a  man  good  for 
after  he  has  the  cat-o^-nine-tails  across  his  back  I  Can  he  ever 
i^ain  hold  up  his  head  among  his  fellows  i  One  of  the  poor 
wretches  executed  at  Lincoln  last  Friday,  is  stated  to  have 
been  Mverely  punished  in  some  regiment.  The  probability  is, 
that  to  this  odious,  ignominious  flogging,  may  be  traced  his 
sad  end ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  fbimd  the  gaJlowa 
less  cruel  than  the  halberts.  Surely,  then,  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral ought  not  to  stroke  bis  ohin  with  such  complacency,  when 
he  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  Buonaparte  treats  his  sol- 
diers. We  despise  and  detest  those  who  would  tell  us  that 
there  is  as  much  liberty  now  enjoyed  in  France  as  there  is  left 
in  this  country.  We  give  all  credit  to  the  wishes  of  some  of 
our  great  men ;  yet  while  any  thing  remains  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  free  discussion,  it  is  impoeeible  that  we  should  sink  into 
the  abject  slavery  in  which  the  French  people  are  plunged. 
But  although  we  do  not  envy  the  general  oondition  of  Bnon- 
^jaite's  Bubjecbi,  we  really  (and  we  speak  the  honest  convic- 
tion of  our  hearts)  see  nothing  peculiarly  pitiable  in  the  lot  of 
his  soldiers,  when  compared  with  that  of  our  own.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  make  our  election  between  the  services,  the 
whipcord  would  at  onoe  decide  us.  No  advantage  whatever 
can  compensate  for,  or  render  tolerable  to  a  mind  but  one 
degree  removed  from  brutality,  a  liability  to  be  lashed  like  a 
beast.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  rendering  the  situation  of  a 
British  soldier  pleasant  to  himself,  or  desirable,  far  less  hon- 
ooraUe,  in  the  estimation  of  others,  while  the  whip  is  held 
over  bis  bead,  and  over  his  head  alone ;  for  in  no  otiier  conn-  , 
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try  in  Europe  (with  tiM  exoeptiou,  perhaps,  of  Bnsuai,  vHaoh 

u  yet  in  a  state  of  barbarity)  is  the  military  oharaoter  so 
degraded.  We  onoe  heard  of  an  army  of  alaveB,  whitdi  had 
bravely  withstood  the  awordt  of  thor  masters,  being  defeated 
and  dispersed  by  the  bare  ahulring  of  the  inttrummt  effiagti- 
latio*  in  their  Cftoes.  This  brought  bo  forcibly  to  thrar  minds 
their  former  state  of  serritude  and  disgrace,  that  every  hon- 
ourable impulse  at  once  forsook  thdr  bosoms,  and  they  betook 
thcme^TOB  to  flight  and  to  howling.  We  entertun  no  anxiety 
about  the  oharaoter  of  our  countrymen  in  Portugal,  when  we 
oontwnplate  their  meeting  the  bt^fonetB  of  Massena's  troops ; 
but  we  must  own  that  we  should  tremble  for  the  result,  were 
the  French  gen^^l  to  dispatch  against  them  a  few  hundred 
drummers,  each  brandishing  a  ctU-o'-n^^tailt.'' 

ITie  Middlesex  jury  in  Westminster,  where  the  first 
of  these  two  trials  took  place,  after  retiring  for  two 
hours,  acquitted  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Hunt,  although 
Lord  EUenborou^  had  given  a  very  powerful  diarge 
to  them,  in  &T0ur  of  the  prosecuticm,  and  declared  his 
opinion  without  say  doubt  to  be,  that  the  publication 
was  made  with  the  intentions  imputed  to  it  in  the 
Information,  of  exiting  disaffection  in  the  army,  and 
deterring  persons  from  entering  it 

Sir  Robert  \mson,  who  had  been  subpcenaed  as  a 
witness  b;  the  defendants,  but  was  not  examined,  sat 
on  the  bench  by  Lord  EQenboroi^  during  the  whole 
proceedings,  in  the  course  of  which  allusion  was  made 
to  his  T^act,  not  only  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  but 
by  the  learned  judge,  who,  entertiuning  no  doubt  at  all 
of  the  perfect  puri^  of  his  intentions,  expressed,  but 
respectfully  expressed,  a  wish  that  he  had  used  more 
guarded  language ;  and  indeed,  his  Lordship  thou^t 
that  all  officers,  instead  of  publishing  on  so  delicate  a 
subject,  ought  to  have  privately  g^ven  their  opinions  to 

the  eovemment.  ,^         , 
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At  Lincoln,  irtiere  Hr.  Brougham  went  on  a  special 
Tetuner,  three  weeks  afterwards,  to  defend  Mr.  Drak- 
ard,  the  difference  between  a  provincial  jnry  and  one  in 
tiie  metropolis  was  seen ;  for  there  a  conviction  took 
place,  atid  tiie  worthy  and  independent  publisher  was 
afterwards,  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  he 
was  brou^t  up  for  judgment,  sentenced  to  e^bteen 
months'  imprisonment 

These  trials  were  not  without  their  influence  upon 
the  great  question  to  which  they  related.  The  q>eeches 
delivered,  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case  in 
the  public  papers,  the  conversation  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  session,  they  gave  rise  in  Parliament, 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  this  subject  before  the  coun- 
try, and  also  turned  the  attention  of  military  men  to  it 
much  more  than  it  had  heretofore  been,  among  a  class 
^ways  prone  to  abide  by  existing  usages,  and  hardly 
ci^Nible,  indeed,  of  conceiving  things  to  be  other  thui 
as  they  have  always  foimd  them.  A  subject  which  has 
since  been  discussed  with  the  most  unrestricted  freedom 
of  comment  in  all  circles — in  every  kind  of  publica- 
tion— in  meetings  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  cham- 
bers of  Parliament — before  the  troops  themselves,  as  well 
as  where  only  citizens  were  congr^;ated, — and  which  has 
finally  been  made  matter  of  investigation  by  a  military 
board, — can  at  this  time  of  day  hardly  be  conceived  to 
have  excuted,  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  so  much  ap- 
|»rehendon,  that  the  broaching  it  at  all,  even  in  veiy 
measured  terms,  drew  down  censure  from  the  bench 
upon  general  officers  who  had  been  so  adventurous  as 
to  handle  it;  and  the  approaches  to  its  consideration 
were  carefully  fenced  by  all  the  terrors  with  which  the 
law  of  libel,  vague  and  ill-defined,  arms  the  executive 

C.ooglc 
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go<remiDeiit  in  Urn  oow^.  There  seined  to  prevail 
a  general  anxieOf  and  alarm,  lest,  by  ^e  discussiont 
feelings  of  a  dangerous  kind  diould  be  excited  in  the 
soldiery.  A  mysterious  awe  hung  over  men's  minds,' 
and  forbade  them  to  break  in  upon  the  question.  A 
fence  was  drawn  around  the  ground,  tadoo'd  as  it 
were  by  military  endues,  and  other  symbols  of  mere 
force.  A  spell  bound  the  public  mind,  like  that  invis- 
ible power  which,  on  board  of  ship,  keeps  all  men's 
limbs,  with  their  itainds,  under  the  control  of  a  sin^e 
voice.  The  dissolving  of  this  spell,  and  the  disnpation 
(or  ever  of  all  these  apprehensions,  must  be  traced  to 
the  trials  of  Drakard  and  the  Hunts.  The  light  is  now 
let  in  upon  this  as  upon  all  other  questions,  whether 
of  civil,  or  criminal,  or  military  polity ;  and  ^e  reign 
q(  the  lash  is  no  more  privileged  from  the  control  of 
pubhc  opinion,  and  the  Wholesome  irritation  of  firee 
discusuon,  than  that  of  the  hulks  or  the  gibbet  Men 
may  still  form  various  opinions  upon  the  subject.  En- 
lightened statesmen  and  experienced  captains  may 
differ  widely  in  the  concluaons  to  which  their  obser- 
vation and  their  reasoning  have  led  them.  It  is  stillf 
perhaps,  &r  from  being  demonstrated,  that  a  punish- 
ment which  such  high  authoriUes  as  the  Duke  (tf  Wel- 
lington regard  as  incUspennble  to  a  certun  ext«it,  can 
be  all  at  once  safely  abandoned.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  now  an  entirely  open 
question.  Its  being  thus  thrown  open,  and  placed  on 
the  s»ne  footing  with  every  other  cbapt«  of  our  penal 
code,  will  assuredly  lead  to  its  being  rightly  settled  in 
the  end ;  and  the  trials  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
mainly  contributed  to  this  salutary  result. 
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May  it  please  your  Lobdship, — Gentlemen  of 
THE  JuBT, — In  nfflng  to  support  the  cause  of  diese 
defeodants,  I  feel  abundantly  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  labour.  It  is  not  that 
they  have  to  contend,  with  such  unequal  force  on 
my  part,  agunst  the  talents,  and  learning  of  the  At- 
torney-general, and  the  high  influence  of  his  office ; 
nor  is  it  merely  that  they  stand  in  the  utuation 
of  defendants  prosecuted  by  the  crown,  for  in  ordi- 
nary cases  they  would  have  the  cwmnoa  presumption 
of  innocence  to  work  in  their  favour ;  but  the  hard- 
diip  of  their  case  ori^^nates  in  the  nature  of  the  charge 
on  which  they  are  brought  before  you, — a  charge  of 
libel,  at  a  time  when  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  has 
reached  to  a  height  which  it  certainly  never  attuned 
in  any  other  country,  nor  even  in  this  at  any  other 
time.  That  licentiousness,  indeed,  has  of  late  years 
appeared  to  despise  all  the  bounds  which  had  once 
been  prescribed  to  the  attacks  on  private  character, 
inscHnuch  that  th^re  is  not  only  no  personage  so  im- 
portant or  exalted, — for  of  that  I  do  not  complain, — 
but,  no  person  so  humble,  harmless,  and  retired,  as  to 
esG^w  the  definaatitm  which  is  duly  and  hourly  poured 
forth  by  a  vend  taibe,  to  gratify  tiie  idle  curioedty,  or 
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the  less  excusable  mal%nity,  of  the  public.  To  mark 
out  for  the  indulgence  of  that  propensity,  iadividuals 
retiring  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, — to  bunt 
them  down  for  tbe  gratification  of  their  enemies, 
and  drag  them  forth  as  a  laughing-stock  to  the 
vulgar,  has  become  in  our  days,  with  some  men,  tbe 
road  even  to  populaiity ;  but  with  multitudes,  the 
means  of  earning  a  base  sub^stence.  Grentlemen,  the 
natiire  and  the  causes  of  this  evil  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  point  out.  Indeed,  I  lun  far  from  saying  that 
there  iff  nothing  to  extenuate  it ;  I  am  ready  even  to 
admit  that  this  abuse  of  the  press  in  defaming  private 
charactras,  does  derive  no  small  apolc^  from  the  insa- 
tiable love  of  publicity  which  "preys  upon  a  great  part 
of  &e  ccmmunity;  leatUi^  &au  sc^-oely  to  value  ex- 
istence its^,  if  it  is  not  passed  in  tbd  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  to  care  bat  HtHe  what  (^ey  do,  bo  tkey  be 
only  stared  wt,  or  talked  o£  It  Amiistifis  aomewhai,  of 
exome,  ton,  tiiat  the  public  ttaelf  is  insatiable  iaitsthint 
ibr  ijaoder;  iwiallows  it  witha  foul,  indisoimiData  aj^>&- 
tite ;  and,  liberal  at  least  in  its  patronage  of  this  ^eciee 
of  merit,  lately  rewards  those  whom  it  sends  ii^th  to 
puider  for  those  depraved  tastes.  Bvt,  in  wiia^v^ 
wajr  ariang,  or  howevear  palliated,  tke  &et  of  the  abuse 
of  tbe  press  is  certain,  and  the  oonsequenoos  are  &tal 
to  ibe  press  itself;  &r  the  licentioitfineai  of  which  I 
complain  has  been  the  means  of  alienatmg  ithe  aifec- 
tkofi  of  those  who  had  «ver  stood  fomcard  as  its  iaateel 
fiiwds  and  its  finnest  dcfeodees.  it  las  lad  them  to 
doubt  Ahe  uses  of  that  which  they  hone  seen  so  per- 
verted and  abused.  It  has  made  thaa,  mstead  of 
blessing  "  &e  itsefinl  li^t"  of  Huat  gnat;  sounee  of 
improremeDt,  see  in  It  ooly  an  instrmneat  of  real  mis- 
efaittC  or  dovhtfiU  good ;  aood  when  Hkey  Sad,  tkat  in- 
stead of  faeiag  kepi  pure,  hr  1^  instnirtiffli  of  the 
Todd;  instead  of  ibeiqg  wnfined  Id  cpKstiomng  the 
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conduct  of  men  in  high  situations,  canvassing  public 
measures,  and  discussing  great  general  questions  of 
policy ;  when  they  find  that,  instead  of  such,  its  legi- 
timate objects,  this  inestimable  blessmg  has  been  made 
sabserrient  to  the  purposes  of  secret  malice,  perverted 
to  the  torture  of  private  feelings,  and  the  ruin  of  indi- 
vidual reputation,— those  men  have  at  last  come  to 
view  it,  if  not  with  hostility,  at  least  with  doubtful 
friendship,  and  relaxed  ze^  for  its  privileges.  It  is  no 
small  a^^;ravation  of  this  prejudice,  that  the  defendants 
come  into  court  to  answer  this  change,  after  other  libels 
of  a  more  general  description  have  been  published  and 
prosecuted ;  after  those,  to  which  the  Attorney-general 
has  so  forcibly  alluded  in  the  opening  of  this  case,  have 
so  lately  been  brought  before  the  Court,  and  their  au- 
tiiors  and  drculators  convicted.  At  first  sight,  and  upon 
merely  stating  the  subject  of  this  publication,  it  is  but 
natural  for  you  to  inu^ne  that  there  is  some  similarity 
between  those  other  cases  and  the  present ;  and  that  a 
publication  on  the  general  subject  of  military  punish- 
ment (which  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance),  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  libels  with  those  so  anxiously 
alluded  to  by  my  learned  friend, — with  those  particu- 
larly for  which  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  probably  some  others, 
are  suffering  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

The  Attorney-general  did  not  put  these  circum- 
stimces  in  the  background ;  he  was  anxious  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  this  case  and  Mr.  Cobbett's.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow  this  comparison ;  all  I 
say  in  the  outset  is,  that  I  confidently  predict,  I  shall 
not  proceed  far  before  I  shall  have  convinced  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  light  is  not  more  different  from  darkness 
than  the  publicafion  set  forth  in  this  record  is  different 
from  all  and  each  of  the  former  publications  brought 
before  the  Court  by  the  Attorney-general  for  convic- 
tion, and  now  agiun  brought  forward  for  argument. 

VOL.  I.  C  -gi^ 
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The  consequence  of  all  these  prepossessions,  in  what- 
ever way  arising,  is,  I  will  not  say  fatal,  but  extremely 
hurtful  to  these  defendants.  It  places  them  in  a  tor- 
rent of  prejudice,  in  which  they  would  in  vain  have  at- 
tempted, and  I  should  not  have  counselled  them  to 
stand,  had  they  not  rested  on  the  firm  footing  of  the 
merits  of  their  individual  case,  and  the  confidence  that 
his  lordship  and  you  will  cheerfully  stretch  forth  an 
helping  arm  in  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  help 
them ;  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  ask  your  aid — 
that  you  will  do  strict  justice  between  the  Crown  and 
them,  by  entering  into  an  examination  of  their  single 
individual  case. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  to  try  whether  the  p^^icular 
publication,  set  forth  in  this  Record,  has  manifestly, 
upon  the  bare  appearance  of  it,  been  composed  and 
published  with  the  evil  intention,  and  with  the  bad 
purpose  and  hurtful  tendency  alleged  in  the  Informs 
tion.  If  their  intention  has  apparently  been  good ;  or, 
whether  laudable  or  not,  if  it  has  been  innocent  and 
not  blameworthy ;  then,  whatever  you  may  think  of 
the  opinions  contained  in  the  work — even  though  you 
may  think  them  utterly  false  and  unfounded — in  what- 
ever light  you  may  view  it  critically  as  a  piece  of  Com- 
position— though  you  may  consider  the  language  as 
much  too  weak  or  as  far  too  strong  for  the  occasion — 
still  if  you  are  convinced  there  is  nothing  blameable  in 
the  intention  which  appears  to  have  actuated  the  au- 
thor and  publisher,  (for  I  will  take  the  question  on  the 
footing  that  the  author  himself  is  before  you,  though 
the  evidence,  on  the  face  of  it,  bears  me  out  in  distinctly 
asserting  that  these  defendants  did  not  write  this  ar- 
ticle, but  copied  it  frem  another  work  which  they  par- 
ticularly specify,  yet,  in  order  to  ai^e  the  question 
more  freely,  I  will  suppose  it  is  the  case  of  the  original 
composer,  which  you  are  now  to  try,  and  I  am  sure 
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my  learned  friend  cannot  desire  me  to  meet  him  on 
higiier  or  fairer  ground),  I  say  then,  that  if  you  are  not 
couTioced, — if,  upon  reading  the  composition  attentively, 
you  are  not,  every  one  of  you,  fully  and  thoroughly 
coavinced, — that  the  author  bad  a  hlameable,  a  most 
guilty  intention  in  writing  it,  and  that  he  wrote  it  for 
a  wicked  purpose,  you  must  acquit  those  defendants  who 
republished  it.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  particular  ques- 
tion you  have  to  try  ;  but  I  will  not  disguise  from  you, 
that  you  are  now  trying  a  more  general  and  important 
question  than  this.  You  are  now  to  determine,  whe- 
ther an  Englishman  still  enjoys  the  privilege  of  freely 
discussing  public  measures — whether  an  Englishman 
still  possesses  the  privilege  of  impeaching  (for  if  he  has 
a  right  to  discuss,  he  has  a  right  to  espouse  whichever 
aide  his  sentiments  lead  him  to  adopt,  and  may  speak 
or  write  agamst,  as  well  as  for,)— whether  he  has  still 
a  right  to  impeach,  not  one  individual  character,  not 
one  or  two  public  men,  not  a  single  error  in  policy,  not 
any  particular  abuse  of  an  established  system — I  do 
not  deny  that  he  has  the  right  to  do  all  this,  and  more 
than  this,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  now  to  main- 
taiii  it, — but  the  question  for  you  to  try  is,  whether  an 
Englishman  shall  any  longer  have  the  power  of  making 
comments  on  a  system  of  policy,  of  discussing  a  gene- 
ral, I  had  almost  said  an  abstract,  political  proposition, 
of  commimicating  to  his  countrymen  his  opinion  upon 
the  merits,  not  of  a  particular  measure,  or  even  a  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  this  or  that  administration, 
(thou^  no  man  ever  dreamt  of  denying  him  this  also,) 
but  of  a  general  system  of  policy,  which  it  has  pleased 
the  government  to  adopt  at  all  times : — Whether  a  per- 
son, devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  warm  in 
his  attachment  to  its  cause,  vehemently  impelled  by  a 
love  of  its  happiness  and  glory,  has  a  right  to  endea- 
wur,  by  his  own  individu^  exertions,  to  make  that 
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perfect  which  he  so  greatly  admires,  by  pointing  out 
those  little  defects  in  its  constitution  which  are  the  only 
spots  whereupon  his  partial  eyes  can  rest  for  hlame : — 
Whether  an  Englishman,  anxious  for  the  honour  and 
renown  of  the  army,  and  deeply  feeling  how  much  the 
safety  of  his  country  depends  upon  the  perfection  of  its 
military  system,  has  a  right  to  endeavour  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  service,  by  showbg  wherein  the  present 
system  is  detrimental  to  it,  by  marking  out  for  correc- 
tion those  imperfections  which  bear,  indeed,  no  propor- 
tion to  the  general  excellence  of  the  establishment, 
those  flaws  which  he  is  convinced  alone  prevent  it  from 
attuning  absolute  perfection  ? — Whether  a  person, 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  soldier ;  inti- 
mately persuaded  that  on  the  feelings  and  the  honour 
of  the  soldier  depend  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  arms ; 
sensible  that  upon  those  feelings  and  that  honour  hinges 
the  safety  of  the  coimtry  at  all  times,  but  never  so 
closely  as  at  present, — whether,  imbued  with  such  sen- 
timents, and  urged  by  these  motives,  a  man  has  not  a 
right  to  make  his  opinions  as  public  as  is  necessary  to 
ffxe  them  effect? — Whether  he  may  not  innocently, 
nay  laudably,  seek  to  make  converts  to  his  own  views, 
by  giving  them  publicity,  and  endeavour  to  realize  his 
wishes  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  the  honour  of  its 
arms,  by  proving,  in  the  face  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  to  wluch  he  is  himself  conscien- 
tiously attached  ?  These,  gentlemen,  are  the  questions  put 
to  you  by  this  Record ;  and  your  verdict,  when  it  shall 
be  entered  upon  it,  will  decide  such  questions  as  these. 
Gentlemen,  it  is,  1  am  persuaded,  known  to  all  of 
you,  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  anxious  attention  of 
the  government  of  this  country  has  been  directed  (at 
times,  indeed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considera- 
tions) towards  the  improvement  of  our  military  esttu 
blishment.     It  would  be  endless,  and  it  would  be  uo- 
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necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  various  pn^ects  for  its 
improvement,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  enter- 
t^ed  by  our  rulers,  and  adopted  or  rejected  by  the  leg^ 
lature :  it  is  enough  that  I  should  state,  in  one  short  sen- 
fence,  that  all  those  plans  have  had  the  same  common 
objects — to  protect  and  benefit  the  private  soldier,  to 
encourage  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  and  to  improve  the 
tdiaracter  of  those  who  compose  it,  by  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  soldier  himself  In  the  prosecution  of  these 
gruid  leading  designs,  various  plans  have  been  suggested 
by  different  statesmen  of  great  name ;  plans  which  I  need 
not  particularize,  but  to  some  of  which,  in  so  far  aa 
they  relate  to  the  present  Information,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  direct  your  attention.  One  of  the  chief 
means  suggested  for  improving  the  contUtion  of  the 
soldier,  is  shortening  the  duration  of  his  service ;  and 
upon  that  important  subject  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
use  words  of  my  own,  when  I  have,  in  a  publication 
which  is  before  the  world,  and  I  dare  say  has  been  be- 
fore you  {at  least  you  cannot  be  unacqu^nted  with  the 
name  and  the  &me  of  the  author,)  that  which  better 
expresses  my  sentiments  than  any  language  I  could  use 
myself.  The  arguments  are  there  so  forcibly  stated,  and 
the  subject  is  altogether  placed  in  so  luminous  a  point  of 
view,  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  g^ve  them  in  the  words 
of  the  respectable  writer,  the  gSkUant  officer  I  have  al- 
luded to.  It  is  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  gentlemen,  whose 
presence  here  as  a  witness,  should  it  be  necessaiy  to 
eall  him,  prevents  me  from  saying,  so  strongly  as  I  could 
wish,  what,  in  common  with  every  one,  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely foel— that  there  is  not,  among  all  the  brave  men 
of  whom  the  corps  of  officers  in  the  British  army  is 
composed,  one,  to  'whom  the  country,  considering  his 
rank  and  the  time  of  his  service,  is  more  indebted 
— one  who  has  more  distinguished  himself  by  his  en- 
thusiastic,  I  had  almost  said  romantic,  love  of  the 
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service — oue  who  has  shown  himself  a  more  deter- 
mined, I  may  really  say  personal,  enemy  of  the  ruler 
of  France,  or  a  faster  firiend  to  the  cause  and  the  per- 
son of  his  own  Sovereign,  and  of  his  Royal  Allies.  This 
gallant  officer,  in  the  year  1794,  published  a  tract  "On 
the  means  of  improving  and  re-organizing  the  Military 
Force  of  this  Empire."  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
then  minister  of  the  country,  and  whose  attention,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  author,  was  at  that  time  directed  to 
whatever  was  likely  to  improve  our  military  system, — 
to  encourage  the  obedience,  and  exalt  the  character  of 
the  soldier  already  in  the  army, — and  to  promote  the 
recruiting  of  it  from  among  those  who  had  not  yet 
entered  into  the  service.  He  menticms  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances  which  deter  men  from  enlisting,  and 
render  those  who  do  enter  of  less  value  to  the  profes- 
sion. Among  others,  he  mentions  the  term,  the  dura- 
tion of  their  service.  He  says,  in  a  language  powerful 
indeed,  and  strong,  but  any  thing  rather  than  libellous, 
"  It  is  strange  that  in  a  free  country,  a  custom  so  re- 
pugnant to  freedom,  as  enlisting  for  life,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  British  constitution,  should  ever, 
have  been  introduced;  but  more  sii^ular,  that  the 
practice  should  have  been  continued  after  every  other 
nation  in  Europe  had  abandoned  it  as  impolitic,  and  as 
too  severe  an  imposition  upon  the  subject."  "  If  in 
those  countries,"  he  proceeds,  *'  where  the  inferior  or- 
ders of  society  are  bom  in  vassalage,  and  where  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  is  immediate  law,  this  power  has 
been  relinquished,  in  order  to  incline  men  voluntarily 
to  enlist,  surely  there  is  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  general  interests  of  the  service  are  improved, 
instead  of  being  injured,  by  this  more  liberal  consider- 
ation." He  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  same  topic 
in  terms  still  more  expressive  of  the  warmth  of  his 
feelings  upon  so  interesting  a  question, — "The  iude- 
V,  Google 
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pendence  of  an  EogUshinan,"  sajrs  he,  "  naturally  re- 
coils at  the  prospect  of  bondage,  which  gradually  pro- 
duces discontent  agiunst  the  bent  even  of  iDclinatioo." 
"  How  many  men,"  he  adds,  in  yet  mOTe  glowing 
words, — but  which  I  am  far  from  blamiug, — for  I 
^ould  have  held  him  cheap,  indeed,  if,  instead  of  giv- 
ing vent  to  his  sentiments  in  this  free  and  appropriate 
manner,  he  had  offered  them  as  coldly  and  dryly  as  if 
he  were  drawiog  out  a  regimental  return. — "  How  many 
men  are  there  who  have  now  not  the  faintest  wish  to 
leave  their  own  estates,  even  for  a  journey  into  another 
county,  but  who,  if  restrained  by  any  edict  from  quit- 
ting England,  would  6nd  this  island  too  narrow  to 
contain  them,  would  draw  their  breath  convulsively,  as 
if  they  craved  &ee  air,  and  feel  all  the  mental  anguish 
of  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon  ?  What  is  the  inference  to 
be  now  fairly  drawn  firom  the  perseverance  in  the  sys- 
tem of  enlisting  for  life  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  British  ser- 
vice is  so  obnoxious  and  little  conciliating,  that,  if  the 
permission  to  retire  were  accorded,  the  ranks  would  be 
altogether  abandoned,  and  the  skeleton  only  remain, 
as  an  eternal  and  mournful  monument  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  a  soldier's  condition  ?  Is  it  not  a  declaration  to 
the  world,  that  the  service  is  so  ungrateiiil  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  soldiery,  that  when  once  the  unfortunate 
victim  is  entrapped,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  his  alle- 
giance by  a  perpetual  state  of  confinement  ?"  He  then 
advances,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiry,  to  another  topic ; 
and  in  language  as  strong,  as  expres^ve  of  his  honest 
feelings,  and  therefore  as  appropriate  and  pnuseworthy, 
he  talks  of  the  service  in  the  West  India  islands,  and 
even  goes  so  &r  as  to  wish  those  colonies  were  aban- 
doned. I  am  not  disposed  to  follow  him  in  this  opi- 
nion; I  cannot  go  so  far.  But  God  forbid  I  should 
blame  him  for  holding  it ;  or  that,  for  making  his  sen- 
timents public,  I  should  accuse  him  of  having  written 
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a  libel  on  that  service,  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  dis- 
tinguished ornament  and  the  zealous  friend.  It  might 
bear,  perhaps,  an  infflnuation  that  such  a  topic  was 
inflammatory, — that  it  had  a  tendency  to  excite  dis- 
content among  the  soldiers, — and  to  deter  men  &om 
entering  into  the  service.  But  far  from  imputing 
that  to  the  gallant  officer,  I  respect  him  the  more  for  pub- 
lishing a  bold  and  downright  opinion, — for  expressing 
his  feelings  strongly ;  it  is  the  best  proof  that  he  felt  keen- 
ly. He  proposes  no  less  than  that  the  West  India  islands 
should  be  g^ven  up,  in  order  to  improve  our  means  of 
defence  at  home.  He  says,  "-It  is,  however,  to'  be 
hoped,  that  the  day  is  not  remote,  when  our  colonies 
shall  cease  to  be  such  a  cltum  upon  the  active  popula- 
tion of  this  country :  that  charnel-house  must  be  closed 
for  ever  against  the  Briti^  troops.  The  soldier  who 
dies  in  the  field  is  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  honour, 
and  the  pall  of  g^ory  is  extended  over  his  relatives ; 
but  in  a  warfare  agmnst  climate,  the  energy  of  the 
man  is  destroyed  before  life  is  extinguished ;  he  wastes 
into  an  inglorious  grave,  and  the  calamitous  termina- 
tion of  his  existence  oflfers  no  cheering  recollection  to 
relieve  the  affliction  of  his  loss."  Did  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son mean  to  excite  the  brave  uid  ill-fated  regiments  to 
mutiny  and  revolt,  who  were  already  enclosed  in  those 
charnel-houses  ?  or  did  he  mean  to  deter  persons  from 
enlisting  in  those  regiments,  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  join  them  ?  Did  he  mean  to  address 
any  of  the  r^ments  under  actual  orders  for  the  West 
India  service,  and  to  excite  revolt  among  them,  by 
telling  every  one  who  read  the  pass^e  I  have  cited, 
that  which  it  so  forcibly  puts  to  aU  soldiers  under  such 
orders, — "  Whither  are  you  going  ?  You  are  rushing 
into  a  charnel-house !"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute 
such  motives, — it  is  impossible !  The  words  I  have 
read  are  uttered  in  the  discussion  of  agener^  question, 
Cooglc 
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—a  question  on  which  he  speaks  wartaly,  because  he 
feels  strongly.  And  pursuing  the  same  course  of  rea- 
soning in  the  same  animated  style,  he  comes  to  ano- 
ther and  an  important  part,  both  of  his  argument  and 
of  the  question  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  a  sol- 
dier wears  his  sword ;  in  considerii^  that  honout*  is  to 
him  what  our  all  is  to  every  body  else;  he  views  several 
parts  of  our  military  system  as  clashing  in  some  sort 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  soldier's  character ;  and.  Bred 
with  a  subject  so  near  his  heart,  he  at  once  enters  into 
the  question  of  military  punishments,  ptunts  in  lan- 
guage not  at  all  weaker  nor  less  eloquent  than  that  of 
the  publication  before  you, — in  language  that  does  him 
the  highest  honour, — the  evils  thai  result  from  the  sys- 
tem of  flogg^g,  as  practised  in  our  army.  He  says, . 
"  The  second,  and  equally  strong  check  to  the  recruit- 
ing of  the  army,  is  the  frequency  of  corporal  punish- 
ment." Proceeding  to  enlarge  on  this  most  interest- 
ing point,  in  the  course  of  his  obserrations  he  uses 
such  expressions  as  these.  After  judiciously  telling  us, 
that  "it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  radical  reform,  until 
the  principle  of  the  practice  is  combated  by  aigu- 
ment,  and  all  its  evil  consequences  exposed  by  reason- 
ing," he  adds  this  assertion,  for  which  every  one  must 
give  him  credit, — *'  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  feel 
convinced  that  I  have  no  object  but  the  good  of  the 
service."  He  says,  that  "  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was 
also  an  enemy  to  corporal  punishments  for  li^t  of- 
fences ;  his  noble  and  worthy  successor,  whose  judg- 
ment must  have  great  influence.  Lord  Moira,  General 
-  Simcoe,  and  almost  every  general  officer  in  the  army, 
express  the  same  averaon  continually,  but  they  have  no 
power  of  interference."  Of  that  interference,  then,  he 
thinks  there  is  no  prospect,  unless  by  reason  and  ail- 
ment, and  by  freely  discussing  it,  we  can  influence  the 
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opinions  of  the  country  and  the  legislature, — a  proposi- 
tion to  which  all  of  us  must  readily  assent.  And  he  thus 
pursues, — "I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  no  object  but  the 
good  of  the  service,  and,  consequently,  to  promote  the 
commander-in-chiefs  views,  and  that  my  feelii^  are 
solely  influenced  by  love  of  humanity,  a  grateful  sense 
of  duty  to  brave  men,  and  not  by  a  false  ambition  of 
acquiring  popularity," — a  motive  which  I  am  sure  no 
one  wilt  impute  to  him.  "  iS,"  he  adds,  "  I  did  not 
think  the  subject  of  the  most  essential  importance,  no 
motive  should  induce  me  to  bring  it  forward  ;  if  I  was 
not  aware  that,  however  eager  the  commander-in-chief 
was  to  interpose  his  authority,  the  correction  of  the 
abuse  does  not  alt(^ether  depend  upon  his  veio,  and 
cannot,  with  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  be  required  to  emanate  abruptly  from 
him.  My  appeal  is  made  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  militia,  for  there  must  be  no  marked  discrimination 
between  these  two  services,  notwithstanding  there  may 
be  great  difference  in  their  different  modes  of  treating 
the  soldiery.  I  shall  sedulously  avoid  all  personai 
allusions, — the  object  in  view  is  of  greater  magnitude 
than  the  accusation  of  individual  mate&ctors.  I  shall 
not  enter  into  particulars  of  that  excess  of  punishment 
which  has,  in  many  instances,  been  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  I  will  not,  by  quoting  ex- 
amples, represent  a  picture  in  too  frightful  a  colouring 
for  patient  examination."  He  then  says,  "  The  pre- 
sent age  is  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world, — civilization  is  daily  making  the  most  rapid 
progress,  and  htmutnity  is  triumphing  hourly  over  the 
last  enemies  of  mankind ;  but  whilst  the  African  ex- 
cites the  compassion  of  the  nation,  and  engages  the 
attention  of  the  British  le^slature,  the  British  soldier, 
their  fellow-countryman,  the  gallant,  faithful  protector 
of  their  liberties,  and  champion  of  their  honour,  is 
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dailj  exposed  to  suffer  iincler  the  abuse  of  that  power 
with  which  ignorance  or  a  bad  disposition  may  be 
armed."  "There  is  do  mode  of  punishment  so  dis- 
graceiiil  as  flogging,  and  none  more  inconsistent  with 
the  military  character,  which  should  be  esteemed  as 
the  essence  of  honour  and  the  pride  of  manhood ;  but 
when  what  should  be  used  but  in  very  extreme  cases, 
as  the  uUimum  supplicium,  producing  the  moral  death 
of  the  criminal,  becomes  the  common  penalty  for 
offinces  in  which  there  is  no  moral  turpitude,  or  but 
a  petty  violation  of  martial  law,  the  evil  requires 
serious  attention."  Here  he  appeals  with  a  proud  and 
exulting  recollection  to  the  practice  of  the  regiment 
in  which  he  had  begun  his  military  life. — "  Educated," 
says  he,  "in  the  15th  light  dragoons,  I  was  early  in- 
structed to  respect  the  soldier ;  that  was  a  corps  before 
which  the  triangles  were  never  planted;" — meaning 
the  triangles  against  which  men  are  tied  up  when 
they  receive  the  punishment  of  flogging. — "  There,"  he 
adds,  in  the  same  language  of  glowing  satisfaction,  con- 
trasting the  character  of  his  favourite  corps  with  that 
debasement  which  the  system  of  flowing  elsewhere 
engenders, — "  There,"  he  exclwms,  "  each  man  felt  an 
individual  spirit  of  independence ;  walked  erect,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  value  as  a  man  and  a  soldier ;  where 
affection  for  his  ofHcer,  and  pride  in  his  corps,  were  so 
blended,  that  duty  became  a  satisfactory  employment, 
and  to  acquire,  for  each  new  distinction,  the  chief 
object  of  their  wishes.  With  such  men  every  enter- 
prise was  to  be  attempted,  which  could  be  executed  by 
courage  and  devotion,  and  there  was  a  satisfaction  in 
commanding  them  which  could  never  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  system  of  severity."  He  proceeds,  "  There 
is  no  maxim  more  true  than  that  cruelty  is  generated 
in  cowardice,  and  that  humanity  is  inseparable  from 
courage.    The  ingenuity  of  officers  should  be  exercised 
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to  devise  a  mode  of  mitigatiiig  the  panishment,  and  yet 
malntunlng  discipline.  If  the  heart  be  well  disposed,  a 
thousand  different  methods  of  treating  offences  will 
suggest  themselves ;  but  to  prescribe  po^tive  penalties 
for  breaches  of  duty  is  impossible,  since  no  two  cases 
are  ever  exactly  alike.  Unfortunately,  many  officers 
will  not  g^ve  themselves  the  trouble  to  consider  how 
they  can  be  merciAil ;  and  if  a  return  was  published  of 
aJI  regimental  punishments  within  the  last  two  years, 
the  number  would  be  as  much  a  subject  of  astonish- 
ment as  r^;Tet.  I  knew  a  colonel  of  Iiish  militia,  hap- 
pily now  dead,  who  flogged,  in  one  day,  seventy  of  his 
men,  and  I  believe  punished  several  more  the  next 
morning;  but,  notwithstanding  this  extensive  correc- 
tion, the  re^ment  was  by  no  means  improved.  Cor- 
poral punishments  never  yet  reformed  a  corps;  but 
they  have  totally  ruined  many  a  man  who  would  have 
proved,  under  milder  treatment,  a  meritorious  soldier. 
They  break  the  spirit,  without  amending  the  disposi- 
tion ;  whilst  the  lash  strips  the  back,  despair  writhes 
round  the  heart,  and  the  miserable  culprit,  viewing 
himself  as  fallen  below  the  rmk  of  his  fellow-species, 
can  no  longer  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  station  in 
society.  Can  the  brave  man,  and  he  endowed  with 
any  generosity  of  feeling,  forget  the  mortifying  vile 
condition  in  which  he  was  exposed  ?  Does  not,  there- 
fore, the  cat-o'-nine-tails  defeat  the  chief  object  of 
punishment,  and  is  not  a  mode  of  punishment  too 
severe,  which  for  ever  degrades  and  renders  abject? 
Instead  of  upholding  the  character  of  the  soldier,  as 
entitled  to  the  respect  of  the  community,  this  system 
renders  him  dcE^icable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  the  object 
of  opprobrium  in  the  state,  or  of  mortifying  commiser- 
ation." 

He  is  now  about  to  touch  upon  a  topic  which  1  ad- 
mit to  be  of  some  delicacy.    It  is  one  of  the  topics 
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introdaced  into  the  composition  before  you:  but  a 
man  of  principle  and  courage,  who  feels  that  he  has  a 
grave  duty  to  perform,  will  not  shrink  fixim  it,  even  if  it 
be  of  a  delicate  uature,  through  the  fear  of  having  mo- 
tives imputed  to  him  hy  which  he  was  never  actuated,  or 
lest  some  foolish  persons  should  accuse  him  of  actii^ 
with  views  by  which  he  was  never  swayed.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  not  deterred  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  by  such  childish  apprehensious ; 
and,  having  gone  throu^  all  his  remarks,  of  which  I 
have  read  only  a  small  part,  and  having  eloquently, 
feelingly,  and  most  forcibly  summed  it  up  in  the  pas- 
sage I  have  just  quoted,  he  says,  "  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  punishments  have  considerably  augmented, 
that  ignorant  and  fatal  notions  of  discipline  have  been 
inb^uced  into  the  service,  subduing  all  the  amiable 
emotions  of  human  nature.  Gentlemen  who  justly 
boast  the  most  liberal  education  in  the  world,  have  &- 
miliarized  themselves  to  a  degree  of  punishment  which 
characterizes  no  other  nation  in  Europe."  "  England," 
(he  adds  pursuing  the  same  comparative  argument  on 
which  so  much  has  this  day  been  sfud,)  "  England 
idioidd  not  be  the  last  nation  to  adopt  humane  im- 
provements ;"  and  then,  coming  to  the  very  point  of 
comparison  which  has  been  felt  by  the  AttcHmey-general 
as  the  most  ofensive.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says :  "  France 
allows  of  flogging  only  in  her  marine ;  for  men  confin- 
ed t<^;ether  on  board  ship  reqube  a  peculiar  discipline, 
and  the  punishment  is  very  different  from  military  se- 
verity. The  CJermaus  make  great  criminals  run  the 
gauntlet;"  thus  illustrating  the  principle  that  in  no 
country,  save  and  except  England  alone  (to  use  the 
words  of  those  defendants,)  is  this  mode  of  punishment 
by  flo^ng  adopted. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  from  the  writings  of  this  gal- 
lant officer  alone  that  I  can  produce  dmilar  pass^;es, 
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though,  perhaps,  in  none  could  I  find  language  so  ad- 
mirable aud  so  strong  as  his.  I  shall  trouble  you, 
however,  with  no  more  references,  excepting  to  an 
able  publication  of  another  officer,  who  is  an  orQament 
to  his  profesfflon,  and  whose  name,  I  dare  to  say,  is 
well  known  amongst  you ;  I  mean  brigadier-general 
Stewart,  of  the  95th  regiment,  the  brother  of  my 
Lord  Galloway.  This  work  was  written  while  the 
plans,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  in  agita- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  army ;  and  the  object 
of  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  to 
shew  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  remedies.  "  Without  (he  begins)  a  ra- 
dical change  in  our  present  military  system,  Britain 
will  certainly  not  long  continue  to  be  either  formida- 
ble abroad,  or  secure  at  home."  This  radical  change 
in  our  system  is  merely  that  which  I  have  already  de- 
tiuled.  He  says,  after  laying  down  some  general 
remarks,  "  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  how 
will  the  several  parts  of  our  present  military  system 
be  reconciled  to  common  sense,  or  to  any  insight  into 
men  and  things?"  He  then  mentions  the  chief  defects 
in  the  system,  such  as  perpetuity  of  service,  and  the 
frequency  of  corporal  punishments ;  and  in  discussing 
the  latter  subject,  be  says,  "  No  circumstance  can 
mark  a  want  of  just  discrimination  more  than  the  very 
general  recurrence,  in  any  stage  of  society,  to  that  de- 
scription of  punishment  which,  among  the  same  class  of 
men,  and  with  the  alteration  of  the- profession  alone, 
bears  the  stamp  of  infamy  in  the  estimate  of  every  man. 
The  frequent  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  our 
armies,  tends  strongly  to  debase  the  minds  and  destroy 
the  high  spirit  of  the  soldiery.  It  renders  a  system  of 
increasing  rigour  necessary;  it  deprives  discipline  of 
honour,  and  destroys  the  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  can  alone  add  voluntary  zeal  to  the  cold  obliga- 
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tions  of  doty.  Soldiers  of  naturally  correct  minds, 
having  been  once  punished  corporally,  generally  be- 
come negligent  and  miworthy  of  any  confidence.  Dis- 
rapline  requires  the  intervention  of  strong  acts  to  nuun- 
tfun  it,  and  to  impress  it  on  vulgar  minds ;  punishment 
may  be  fonnidable,  but  must  not  be  fiuniliar ;  gener- 
osity or  solemn  severity  must  at  times  be  equally  re- 
curred to ;  pardon  or  death  have  been  resorted  to  with 
equal  success;  but  the  perpetual  recurrence  to  the 
infliction  of  infamy  on  a  soldier  by  the  punishment  of 
flo^ng,  is  one  of  the  most  mistaken  modes  for  en- 
forcing discipline  which  can  be  conceived."  And  then, 
alluding  to  the  same  delicate  topic  of  comparison, 
which,  somehow  or  other,  it  does  appear  no  man  can 
write  on  this  subject  without  introducing, — I  mean  the 
comparative  state  of  the  enemy's  discipline  and  our 
own, — he  says :  "  In  the  French  army  a  soldier  is  often 
shot,  but  he  rarely  receives  corporal  punishment ;  and 
in  no  other  service  is  discipline  preserved  on  truer 
principles."  Gentlemen,  I  like  not  the  custom,  which 
is  too  prevalent  with  some  men,  of  being  over-prone 
to  praise  the  enemy,  of  having  no  eyes  for  the  merits 
and  advantages  of  their  own  country,  and  only  feeling 
gratified  when  they  can  find  food  for  censure  at  home, 
while  abroad  all  is  praise-worthy  and  perfect.  I  love 
not  this  propensity  to  make  such  a  comparison ;  how- 
ever it  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary,  though  it 
may  always  be  liable  to  abuse :  but  in  an  officer  like 
General  Stewart  or  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  it  has  the  merit 
not  only  of  being  applicable  to  the  ailment,  but  in 
those  men  who  have  fought  agfunst  that  enemy,  and 
who,  in  spite  of  his  superior  system,  have  beaten  him, 
(as  beat  him  we  always  do,  when  we  meet  him  on  any 
thing  like  fair  terms),  in  such  men  it  has  the  grace  of 
liberality  as  well  as  the  value  of  truth ;  and  it  not  only 
adds  a  powerfiil  reason  to  their  own,  but  shews  them 
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to  be  aboTO  little  paltry  feuds, — shews  them  combating 
with  a  manly  hostility, — and  proveathattheway  in  which 
ihey  choose  to  fight  an  enemy,  is  confronting  him  like 
soldiers  in  the  field,  and  not  effeminately  raiUng  at  him. 
IntheFrencharmy,  general  Stewart  says,  a  soldier  is  often 
shot,  but  he  rarely  receives  corporal  pimishment,  and  "in 
no  other  service,"  he  adds,  "  is  discipline  preserved  on 
truer  principles."  "  I  know  the  service,"  he  means  to 
say;  "I  have  had  occasion  to  see  it  in  practice, — I  have 
served  with  Austrians,  Pmsalans,  and  Swedes, — but  in  no 
service  is  disdpline  preserved  on  truer  principles  than 
in  the  French ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  quote  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French,  whose  discipline  is  preserved  on 
principles  too  true,  alas  !  for  our  ill-fated  allies.  It  is, 
therefore,  I  quote  the  French  army,  and  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  change  I  recommend  in  our  own,  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  perfection  of  its  discipline,  and  to  save 
us  from  the  &te  of  those  allies." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  these  gallant  officers,  but 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  I  care  not, — such  are 
the  opinions  of  other  brave  and  experienced  officers, 
expr^sed  in  language  ^milar  to  that  which  you  have 
heard ;  in  such  tenns  as  they  deemed  proper  for  sup- 
porting the  opinions  they  held.  Do  I  mean  to  argue, 
because  these  officers  have  published  what  is  unfit  and 
impr(^»er,  that,  therefore,  the  defendants  have  a  right 
to  do  the  same  ?  Am  I  foolish  enough  ?  Do  I  know 
so  little  of  the  respect  due  to  your  understandings  ? 
Am  I  so  little  awitfe  of  the  interruption  I  should  in- 
stantly and  justly  meet  from  the  teamed  and  noble 
judge,  who  presides  at  this  trial,  were  I  to  attempt 
urging  such  a  topic  as  this  ?  Do  I  really  dare  to  advance 
what  would  amoimt  to  no  less  than  the  absurd,  the 
insane  proposition,  that  if  one  man  has  published  a  libel, 
another  man  may  do  so  too  1  On  the  contrary,  my 
whole  argument  is  at  an  end,  if  these  are  libels.     If 
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Genend  Stewart  and  Sir  Robert  Wilaon  hare  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  those  passages  which  I  hare 
read  from  their  works  are  libels,  their  publication  by 
them  Would  form  not  only  no  excuse  for  the  defen- 
dants, but  would  be  an  aggravation  of  their  &ult.  if  I, 
tiieir  counsel,  had  rentured,  in  defending  one  libel,  to 
bring  other  libels  before  you.  But  it  is  because  I  hold, 
uid  you  must  too,  that  these  officers  are  incapable  of 
a  libellous  intention ;  because  you  well  know  that  these 
officers,  when  they  wrote  in  such  terms,  were  incapa- 
ble of  the  design  of  sowing  dissention  among  the  troops, 
and  deterring  men  from  entering  into  tibe  army ;  it  is 
because  you  know  that,  of  all  the  men  in  this  Court 
and  in  tlds  nation,  there  are  no  two  persons  more  enthu- 
mastdcally  attached  to  the  country  and  the  service ;  it  is 
because  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  no  two  men 
in  Ei^land  are  nrare  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  British  army,  or  bear  a  deadlier  hate  to  all  its  ene- 
mies ;  it  is  because  you  must  feel  that  there  is  not  an 
atom  of  pretext  for  chai^;ii^  them  with  sudi  wicked 
intentions,  or  fiv  aocumng  them  of  a  libellous  publica- 
tion ;  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  for  this  alone,  that  I 
have  Imd  before  you  what  they  have  thought  and  writ- 
ten upon  the  sul^ect  matter  of  the  composition  which 
you  are  now  tryii^.  I  entertain  no  small  confidence 
that  you  are  prepared  to  go  along  with  me,  in  my 
conclafflon,  that,  if  they  could  publish  such  things,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  any  man  accuai^  them  of  libel, 
tiie  mere  feet  of  these  tilings  beii^  published  is  no  evi- 
dence of  a  wicked  or  seditious  intention  :  that  you  are, 
therefore,  prepared  to  view  the  publication  on  its  own 
merits;  and,  conadering  how  otiiers,  who  could  not  by 
posfflbility  be  accused  of  improper  motives,  have  treated 
the  same  subject,  you  will  feel  it  your  duty  to  acquit 
the  defendants  of  evil  intention,  when  they  shall  appear 
to  have  handled  it  in  a  amihtr  manner. 
VOL.1-  D,„»,,,  Google 
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Gentlemen,  I  entreai  you  now  to  look  a  little  to- 
wards the  composition  Itself  on  which  the  Attorney- 
general  has  commented  so  amply.  With  respect  to 
the  motto,  which  is  taken  from  an  eloquent  address  of 
his  to  a  jury  upon  a  former  occasion,  there  is  notiiing 
in  that,  wMch  makes  it  necessarj  for  me  to  detain  you. 
Li  whatever  way  these  words  may  have  originally  been 
^oken,  and  however  the  context  may  have  qualified 
them,  even  if  they  bore  originally  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  that  which  in  their  insulated  state  they 
now  appear  to  have ;  I  t^tprehend,  that  a  person  as- 
suming, as  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  quotation  fixim 
the  words  of  another  as  a  text,  may  &irly  take  the 
passage  in  whatever  sense  suits  his  own  purpose.  Such 
at  least  has  been  the  practice,  oertdnly,  from  the  time 
of  the  Spectator — I  believe  much  earlier ;  nor  can  the 
compliance  with  this  custom  prove  any  intention  good 
or  bad.  A  writer  takes  the  words  which  he  finds  best 
adapted  to  serve  for  a  text,  and  makes  them  his  motto : 
some  take  a  Une,  and  even  twist  it  to  another  meaning, 
a  sense  quite  opposite  to  its  orij^nal  significaticm ;  it  is 
the  naost  c<snni(Hi  device,  a  mere  matter  of  taste  and 
(Huament,  and  is  every -day  [vactised. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  introduction,  which  follows 
the  text  or  mMto.  The  writer,  meaning  to  discuss 
the  sutyect  of  military  punishments,  and  wishing  to 
offer  his  observations  on  the  system  of  punishment 
adopted  in  our  army,  in  order  to  lay  a  ground-work 
for  his  argument,  and  in  case  any  reader  should  say, 
**  You  have  no  facts  to  [nroduce ;  this  is  all  mere  de- 
clamation"— for  the  purpose  of  securii^  such  a  ground- 
work of  fact  afi  should  imticipate  and  remove  this  ob- 
jection ;  to  shew  that  these  military  punishments  were 
actually  inflicted  in  various  instances,  and  to  prove  frcm 
those  instances  the  necessity  (^  entering  into  the  in- 
quiry ;  he  states  fairly  and  candidly  sev««l  cases  of  the 
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punishineDts  wbicb  he  is  going  to  comment  upon. 
He  sa^  "  Corporal  CurUs  was  sent^ued  to  receive 
one  thousand  lashes,  but,  after  receiving  two  hundred, 
was  on  his  own  petita(Ni  permitted  to  volunteer  into  a 
lament  on  foreign  service."  Enough  would  it  havQ 
been  for  the  argument  to  have  said,  that  corpora  Cur- 
tis had  been  sentenced  to  receive  cme  thousand  lashes ; 
but  the  author  owns  candidly  tiiat  on  receiving  two  hun- 
dred, the  prisoner  was  allowed,  and  at  his  own  request,  to 
enter  into  a  regiment  on  foreign  service.  Then  he  men- . 
tions  the  case  of  William  Clifibrd,  a  private  in  the  seventh 
royal  veteran  battalion,  who  was  lately  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive one  thousand  lashes ;  does  he  stop  there  ?  No,  he 
adds  the  reason;  and  the  reason  turns  outtobeone  which, 
if  anything  can  justify  such  a  punislunent,  you  will  ad- 
mit would  be  a  justification.  He  says,  candidly,  what 
makes  against  Ids  own  argument ;  he  says  it  was  "  fw 
repeatedly  striking  and  kicking  his  superiw  officer." 
He  adds,  that  he  imderwent  part  of  his  sentence,  by 
receiving  seven  hundred  and  fifty  lashes  at  Canterbury, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  garrison.  He  next  mentions 
another  instance  of  some  persons  of  the  4th  re^iimsnt 
of  foot,  being  sentenced  to  receive  two  thousuid  six 
hundred  lashes,  and  giving  the  reason,  he  says,  it  wa^ 
"fw  ^srespectfid  behaviour  to  their  officers,"  lie 
then  states  the  case  of  Robert  Chilman,  a  private  in 
the  Bearstead  and  Mailing  re^ment  of  lo<»l  militia, 
who  was  lately  tried,  Has  author  tells  us,  by  a  court- 
martial.  "  for  disobedience  of  orders  and  mutinous  and 
improper  behaviour  while  the  regiment  was  embodied." 
His  o^nce  he  thus  sets  forth  almost  as  folly  as  if  he 
was  drawing  up  the  charge ;  nay,  1  will  venture  to  say, 
the  charge  upon  which  the  court-martial  proceeded  tO 
trial,  was  not  drawn  up  more  strongly  and  distinctly. 
He  sulyoins  to  these  &cts  the  notice,  that  his  authori- 
ties we,  the  London  Kewspapers. 
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Having  thus  lud  the  foundation  and  ground-work  of 
his  reasottii^,  he  comments  upon  the  subject  in  words 
which,  as  they  have  been  read  twice  over,  once  by 
the  Attorney-general,  and  once  by  Mr.  Lowten,  it  is 
unnecessaiy  for  me  to  repeat ;  I  would  only  beg  of  you 
to  observe,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  he  has 
by  no  means  departed  from  the  rule  of  ^mess  and 
candour  which  he  had  Ifud  down  for  himself  m  the 
outset.  He  biings  forward  that  whidi  makes  against 
him,  as  well  as  that  which  makes  for  him;  and  he 
qualifies  and  guards  his  propositions  in  a  way  stron^y 
indicative  of  the  candour  and  fairness  of  his  motives. 
After  having  stated  his  opinion  in  warm  language,  in 
language  such  as  the  subject  was  calculated  to  call 
forth  ;  aft»  having  poured  out  his  strong  feelings  in  a 
vehement  manner,  {and  surely  you  will  not  say  that  a 
man  shall  feel  strongly  and  not  strongly  express  him- 
self,) must  he  be  blamed  for  expressing  himself  as  these 
two  gallant  officers  have  done,  though,  periiaps,  in  lan- 
guagenotquitesostrongas  theirs?  Uavingthus  expressed 
himself  he  becomes  afr^  of  his  reader  falling  into  the 
mistaken  notion  of  his  meaning,  an  error  which,  notwith- 
standing the  warning,  it  would  seem  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral has  really  fallen  into,  the  error  of  supposing  that  he 
had  been  too  much  inclined  to  overlook  the  errors  in 
the  French  system,  and  that  he  who  had  argued  against 
our  discipline,  and  in  favour  of  the  enemy's,  might  be 
supposed  too  generally  fond  of  the  latter.  Appreheu- 
rave  of  a  mistake  so  injurious  to  him,  and  feeling  that 
it  was  necessary  to  quidify  his  observations,  in  order  to 
protect  himself  from  such  a  misconception,  he  first 
says,  "  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  intend  these 
remarks  to  excite  a  vague  and  indiscriminate  senti> 
ment  agfunst  punishment  by  military  law."  You  per- 
ceive, gentlemen,  that  before  proceeding  to  guard  his 
reader  i^nst  the  idea  of  his  genial  jMrtiality  to  the 
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French  system,  he  stops  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
another  nusrepreseutatioa, — another  mistake  of  his 
meaning, — into  which  also  the  Attorne;r-general  has 
repeatedlj  been  betrayed  t^  day.  The  writer,  fearing 
lest  he  should  not  have  guarded  his  reader,  and  espe- 
cially his  inilitai7  reader  if  he  should  have  one,  ag^nst 
the  supposition  of  his  being  an  enemy  to  miUtary 
punishment,  in  the  general,  states  distinctly,  that  se- 
vere punishment  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  army; 
and  he  proceeds  to  express  hhnsetf  in  wortb  which  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  used  bythe  Attorney-general, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  there  was  something 
enormous  in  attacking  the  system  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  Attorney-general  says,  he  is  endeavouriag 
to  inflame  the  subjects  of  this  country  gainst  the 
whole  penal  code  of  the  army  ;  he  is  endeavouring  to 
t^e  away  the  confidence  of  the  soldier  in  those  mili- 
tary regulations  which  must  be  enforced,  while  we  h&Ye 
an  army  at  all.  All  this  is  mere  rhetoric, — exactly  so 
thou^t  the  author  of  this  work.  He  was  afriud  some 
person  might  fall  into  the  same  mistake,  and  accord- 
ingly he  warns  them  against  this  error ;  he  says,  "  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  intend  these  remarks  to 
excite  a  v^;ue  and  indiscriminate  sentiment  agmnst 
punishment  by  military  law ;  no;  when  it  is  considered 
that  discipline  forms  the  soul  of  an  army,  without 
which  it  would  at  once  d^nerate  into  a  mob ;  when 
the  description  of  persons  which  compose  the  body  of 
what  is  called  an  army,  and  the  ^tuation  in  which  it 
is  frequently  placed,  are  also  taken  into  account,  it 
will,  we  are  afraid,  appear  but  too  evident  that  the 
military  code  must  still  be  kept  distinct  from  the  civil, 
and  distinguished  by  great  promptitude  and  severity. 
Buonaparte  is  no  &vourite  of  ours,  God  wot !"  Then, 
with  res[»ect  to  the  French  mode  of  punishment  and 
oiir  own,  he  observes,  "  It  may  be  said  he  (Buonaparte) 
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punishes  them  (his  troops)  in  some  maimer.  That  is 
very  true ;  he  unpiisons  his  refractory  troops,  occa^ 
Bionally  in  chiuns,  and  in  aggravated  cases  he  piitB 
Idiem  to  death."  Is  this  not  dealing  fiurly  with  the 
subject  ?  Is  this  keeping  out  of  sight  every  thing  that 
makes  against  his  argument,  and  stating  only  what 
nuJ^es  for  it?  Is  he  here  mentioning  the  French 
-flnlitary  pimishm^its,  to  prove  that  we  ought  to  aban- 
don the  means  of  enforcing  our  miUtary  discipline? 
No !  he  does  not  argue  so  on^rly,  so  absurdly.  His 
argainent  did  not  require  it ;  he  states  that  the  French 
^uQBsh  their  soldiers  in  a  manner  which  I  have  no 
-doubt  some  wUl  thiidi  more  severe  than  flogging:  he 
states,  that  Buonaparte  punishes  his  refractory  tro(^ 
with  chains,  and  with  the  highest  species  of  all  human 
punishment — with  death.  This  is  exactly  the  argu- 
nent  of  the  defendants,  or  of  the  author  oi  this  com- 
po^ion ;  and  it  is  the  argument  <^  all  those  who  re- 
"(ffobate  the  practice  of  flog^ng.  They  contend  that 
he  (Buonaparte)  does  not,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
"flog  soldiers ;  but  that  he  punishes  them  with  chuns 
«*  death,  and  so  ought  we.  They  maintain,  and  many 
of  the  first  authorities  in  this  country  maintun,  and 
-always  have  maintuned,  that  for  those  offences  for 
which  one  thousand  lashes  are  inflicted,  death  itself 
should  be  inflicted,  but  not  flogging;  that  the  more 
severe  but  more  safe  and  appropriate  punishment  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  argimient  is  not  used  out  of  compas- 
sion to  the  soldier,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part 
with  him.  He  does  not  tell  him  who  has  been  guilty 
c^  mutiny,  "  Your  back  is  torn  by  the  lash ;  you  are  an 
injured  man,  and  suffering  unmerited  hardships ;  you 
who  have  kicked  and  beat  your  officer,  ought  not  to 
be  punished  in  so  cruel  a  way,  as  by  being  tied  to  the 
triangles  and  lacerated  with  whipcords ;" — this  is  not 
what  he  tells  the  soldier.    No !  He  says,  "  The  punish* 
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ment  you  receive  is  an  improper  puni^ment  alto- 
gether, because  it  is  hurtful  to  military  discipline, — be- 
cause it  wounds  the  feelings  of  the  soldier,  and  degrades 
him  in  his  <»ra  e^imatioa, — because  it  ruins  irretriev- 
ably many  a  man  who  mig^  be  rechumed  firom  irr^^- 
lar  courses,  and  saves  the  life  only,  but  without  retain- 
ii^  ^e  worth  of  him  who,  like  you,  has  committed 
die  highest  oSences ;  therefore  such  a  punishment  is 
in  no  instance  fit  to  be  inflicted.  But  do  not  think 
that  you  are  to  get  off  wit^ut  the  severest  punish- 
ment, you,  who  have  been  guilty  of  mutiny :  do  not 
think  that  military  punishments  ought  not  to  be  more 
severe  than  the  civil ;  my  opinion,  indeed,  is,  that  you 
ought  not  to  be  fl(^|^d,  because  there  are  reasons  against 
Hoi  practice,  wholly  independent  of  uiy  regard  fiir  you; 
but  then  I  tiiink  that  you  ought  for  your  offences  to 
be  confined  in  chains,  or  put  to  death."  It  is  not 
tenderness  towards  the  soldier;  it  is  not  holding  np 
his  grievances  as  the  groimd  for  mutiny ;  it  is  a  doc- 
trine which  has  for  its  object  tiie  honour  of  all  sol- 
diers :  it  proceeds  Irom  a  love  of  the  military  service ; 
it  is  calculated  to  rdse  that  service,  and  by  r^ing  it, 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  country.  These  are  the 
motives,  these  are  the  views  of  this  tnun  of  aigument. 
Instead  of  holding  out  the  idle  dream,  that  the  soldier 
ought  not  to  be  punished,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
subject,  solely  on  account  of  the  system  of  which  the 
soldier  forms  a  part ;  solely  on  account  of  the  effects 
which  his  punishment  may  produce  on  the  army :  but  as 
to  die  individual  soldier  himself  he  holds  the  v^  lan- 
guage of  severity  and  discipline ;  he  tells  him  in  pretty 
plain,  nay,  in  somewhat  harsh  terms,  that  strictness  is 
necessary  in  his  case,  and  that  he  must  be  treated  &r 
more  rigorously  than  any  other  class  of  the  communi- 
tj.  Furthermore,  he  tells  him,  that  a  severer  punish- 
Toeat  than  even  flt^^^ing,  is  requisite,  and  that,  instead 
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of  being  scourged,  he  ought  to  be  imprisoned  for  life, 
or  shot.  He  Uien  go^  to  another  topic,  but  it  is  al- 
most imnecessaiy  to  proceed  farther  with  the  qualifi- 
cations of  his  opimon :  he  says,  '*  We  deq)ise  and  detest 
those  who  would  tell  us,  that  there  is  as  much  liberty 
now  enjoyed  in  France  as  there  is  left  in  this  country." 
Is  this  the  ai^^umeot, — is  this  the  language  of  a  person 
who  would  hold  up  to  admiration  what  our  enemies  do, 
and  fix  the  eye  of  blame  only  on  what  happens  at  home  ? 
Is  this  the  argument,  from  which  we  are  to  infer,  that 
he  looked  across  the  channel  to  pry  out  the  blesEdngs 
enjoyed  by  our  enemies  in  order  to  stir  up  discontent 
among  ourselves  ?  If  such  had  been  his  intention, 
was  this  vehement  expression  of  contemptuous  indig- 
nation ^;ainst  those  who  are  over-forward  to  pruse  the 
French,  likely  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose  ?  Surely 
such  expressions  were  more  than  his  argument  requir- 
ed. He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  reprobate  men  of  un- 
patriotic feelings ;  men  whose  hearts  are  warm  towards 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  It  was  the  ^t  of  his 
argument  to  shew  that  the  French  discipline  being  su- 
perior to  ours  (as  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
and  General  Stewart,  it  appears  to  be,)  we  ou^t  to 
seek  the  amendment  of  our  system  by  availing  ou]r~ 
selves  of  the  example  of  our  enemies :  but  he  says, 
"Do  not  believe  I  am  against  punishing  the  soldier 
because  I  am  averse  to  flc^^^ng  him,  or  that  I  belong 
to  the  description  of  pei^ons  who  can  see  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  our  enemies  deserving  censure."  On  the 
.contrary,  he  warns  the  soldier  that  rigour  of  discipline 
is  his  lot,  and  that  he  must  expect  the  severest  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  which  man  can  endure ;  and  he 
purposely,  though  I  admit  unnecessarily  for  his  argu- 
ment, inveighs  against  too  indiscriminate  an  admira- 
tion of  France,  in  words  which  I  shall  repeat,  because 
they  are   important,   and  because  my  learned  friend 
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passed  hastily  over  them :  "  We  demise  aod  detest 
those  who  would  tell  us,  that  there  is  as  much  liberty 
DOW  enjoyed  in  France  as  there  is  left  in  this  country." 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  publication  on  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  an  argument,  qualified 
by  restrictions  and  limitations,  upon  an  important 
branch  of  the  military  policy  of  this  country.  .  In  pur- 
suing this  argument,  it  was  necessary  the  writer  should 
choose  a  topic  liable  to  misconception, — the  compari- 
scoi  of  the  system  of  the  French  army  with  our  own. 
His  argument  could  not  be  conducted  without  a  refer- 
ence to  this  point.  But,  to  preserve  it  from  abuse,  he  • 
guards  it  by  the  passage  I  have  read,  and  by  others 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  compomtion. 
And  he  is  now  brought  before  you  for  a  libel,  on  this 
single  ground,  that  he  has  chosen  such  topics  as  the 
conduct  of  his  aipiment  obviously  required ;  and  used 
SQch  language  as  the  expression  of  his  opinions  natu- 
rally called  forth. 

Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  not  to  be  led  away  by  any 
t^pearance  of  warmth,  or  even  of  violence,  which  you 
may  think  you  perceive,  merely  upon  cursorily  looking 
over  this  compo^tion.  I  pray  you  to  cooiuder  the 
things  I  have  been  stating  to  you,  when  you  are  re- 
flectii^  upon  the  able  and  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
Attorney-general;  more  especially  upon  the  observa- 
tions which  he  directed  to  the  peculiarly  delicate  and 
invidious  topics  necessarily  involved  in  the  argument. 
The  writer  might  have  used  these  topics  without  the 
qualifications,  and  still  I  should  not  have  been  afraid 
for  his  case.  But  he  has  not  so  used  them ;  he  has 
not  exceeded  the  boimds  which  any  thing  that  deserves 
the  name  of  free  discussion  must  allow  him.  He  has 
touched,  and  only  touched,  those  points  which  it  was 
absolutely  imposfflble  to  pass  over,  if  he  wished  to  trace 
the  scope  of  his  opinions ;  and  those  points  he  had  a    . 
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right  to  touc^  nay,  to  dwelt  upon,  (which  he  his  not 
done),  unless  you  are  |H*epared  to  say  that  free  diseuft- 
oon  means  this, — ^that  I  ^all  hare  the  choice  of  my 
opinion,  but  not  of  the  arguments  whereby  I  may 
support  uid  enforce  it, — or  that  I  shall  have  &.e 
cbmce  of  my  topics,  but  must  only  choose  such  as 
my  adversary  pleases  to  select  for  me; — unless  you 
are  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  a  full  permissicai 
freely  to  discuss  public  measures,  which  prescribes 
not  merely  lite  topics  by  which  my  sentiments  are 
to  be  maintained,  but  also  the  Wiguage  in  which 
•  my  feelings  are  to  be  conveyed.  If  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  importance  of  different  subjects— if  (me 
person  naturally  feels  more  strongly  than  another  upon 
the  same  matter, — if  there  are  some  subjects  on  which 
all  men  who,  ia  point  of  animation  are  above  the  leyei 
of  a  stod£  or  a  stone,  do  feel  warmly ;— have  they  not  a 
right  to  express  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
which  the  question  naturally  possesses,  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  feelings  it  excites  in  them  ?  If  they 
have  no  such  power  as  this,  to  what,  I  demand,  amounts 
Hie  boasted  privilege  ?  It  is  the  free  privilege  of  a  fet- 
tered discussion ;  it  is  the  unrestrained  choice  of  topics 
which  another  selects ;  it  is  the  Uberty  of  an  enslaved 
press ;  it  is  the  native  vigour  of  impotent  argument. 
The  grant  is  not  qualified,  but  resumed  by  the  condi- 
tions. The  rule  is  eaten  up  with  the  exceptions ;  and  he 
who  gives  you  such  a  boon,  and  calls  it  a  privil^;e  or 
a  franchise,  either  has  very  little  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guid he  uses,  or  but  a  slight  regard  for  the  under- 
standings of  those  whom  he  addresses.  I  say,  that  in 
the  work  before  you,  no  individual  instance  of  cruelty 
has  been  selected  for  exaggerated  description,  or  even 
for  remark ;  no  specific  facts  are  commented  on,  no 
statements  alluded  to  in  detul.  Scarcely  are  the  abuses 
of  the  system  pointed  out ;  though  the  eloquent  author 
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inight  well  have  urged  them  as  ai^^amentfi  agiunst  a 
system  thus  open  to  abuse.  It  is  the  sjstem  itself  which 
is  impeached  in  &e  mass ;  it  is  the  general  policy  of 
that  system  which  is  called  in  question ;  and  it  is  an 
essentia  part  of  the  argument,  a  part  necessary  to  the 
profiecntion  of  the  inquiry,  to  state  that  the  system  it- 
self leads  to  cruelty,  and  that  cruelty  cannot  fkil  to  be 
exercised  under  it.  His  is  among  the  most  imprartant 
of  the  arguments  by  which  the  subject  must  needs  be 
discussed :  and  if  he  has  a  right  to  hold,  and  publicly 
to  state  an  opinion  on  this  su):^ect  at  all,  he  has  not 
-only  a  right,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  enter  into  this  argu- 
ment. 

But  then  the  AttOTn^-general  maintains,  that  it  tends 
to  excite  mutiny,  and  to  deter  persons  from  enlisting 
in  the  army.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  this  fear  is 
-chimerical ;  and  I  now  deaie  you  to  lay  out  of  your 
liew  every  thing  I  hare  stated  from  the  high  auth<H*ities 
whose  sentiments  you  have  heard.  I  request  you  to 
leave  out  of  your  sight  the  former  arguments  uiged  by 
me,  that  you  cannot  impute  any  evil  intention  to  their 
books,  b«»use  you  cannot  to  their  authors.  I  ask  you 
%o  consider,  whether  there  is  any  visible  limit  to  the 
argument  which  the  Attorney-general  has  pressed  on 
you,  when  he  asserts  that  the  tendency  of  this  publica- 
tion is,  to  excite  disa^ction  among  the  soldiers,  and  to 
prevent  the  recruitit^  of  the  army  ?  I  ask  you  whether 
any  one  of  those  points  which  are  the  most  frequently 
discussed,  at  all  times,  and  by  persons  of  every  rank, 
can  in  any  conceivable  way  be  discussed,  if  we  are  liable 
to  be  told,  that  in  arguing,  or  in  remarking  upon  them, 
OUT  arguments  have  a  tendency  to  excite  sedition  and 
revolt  ?  What  are  the  most  ordinary  of  all  political 
topics  ?  Taxes,  wars,  expeditions.  If  a  tax  is  imposed, 
which  in  my  conscience  I  believe  to  be  fraught  with 
injustice  in  Its  prindple,  to  ornate  in  the  most  peiv 
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verse  impolicy,  and  to  produce  the  most  galling  op- 
pression in  the  manner  of  its  collectioa ;  can  I  speak 
otherwise  than  severely  ?  or,  however  moderately  I  may 
express  myself,  can  I  speak  otherwise  than  most  im&- 
vourably  of  it,  even  after  the  legislature  has  sanctioned 
it,  and  laid  it  on  the  country  ?  And  yet  the  Attorney- 
general  may  say,,  "What  are  you  about?  You  are 
exciting  the  people  to  resistance ;  you  are  touching 
the  multitude  in  the  tenderest  point,  and  stirring  them 
up  to  revolt  agdnst  the  tax-^therers,  by  persuading 
them  that  the  collection  of  the  imposts  is  cruel  and 
oppressive,  and  that  the  government  has  acted  unwise- 
ly or  unjustly,  in  laying  such  burthens  on  the  people." 
Is  it  rebellious  to  speak  one's  sentiments  of  the  expe- 
ditions sent  from  this  country?  If  a  man  should  say, 
"  You  are  dispatching  our  gallant  troops  to  leave 
their  bones  in  those  charnel-houses,  as  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son calls  them,  which  you  are  constantly  purchasii^  in 
the  West  Indies  with  the  best  blood  of  England ;  you 
are  sending  forth  your  armies  to  meet,  not  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  yellow  fever ;  you  are  pouring 
your  whole  forces  into  Walcheren,  to  assiul,  not  the 
might  of  France,  not  the  iron  walls  of  Flanders,  but 
the  pestilential  vapours  of  her  marshes." — Such  things 
have  been  uttered  again  and  again,  from  one  end  of 
the  empire  to  the  other,  not  merely  in  the  hearing  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  hearing  of  the  troops  them- 
selves ;  but  did  any  man  ever  dream  of  sedition,  or  a 
wish  to  excite  mutiny  being  imputed  to  those  millions 
by  whom  such  remarks  have  been  urged  ?  Do  those 
persons  of  exalted  rank,  and  of  all  ranks,  (for  we  all 
have  a  right  to  discuss  such  measures,  as  well  as  the 
statesmen  who  rule  us);  do  those  men  within  the  walla 
of  Parliament,  and  without  its  walls,  (for  surely  all 
have  equally  the  right  of  political  discussion,  whether 
they  have  privilege  of  Parliament  or  no);  do  all  who 
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thus  treat  these  subjects  purposely  mean  to  excite 
sedition  ?  Did  any  one  ever  think  of  imputing  to  the 
arguments  of  persons  discusstng  in  this  way  those  mat- 
ters of  first-rate  national  importance,  that  their  re- 
marks had  a  tendency  to  produce  revolt,  and  excite 
the  soldiers  to  mutiny  ? 

There  is  uioiher  subject  of  discusnon  which  in- 
stantly strikes  one ;  it  is  su^^;ested  to  you  immediately 
by  the  passage  which  I  formerly  read  from  Sir  Robert 
Wils(Hi;  indeed  he  introduces  it  in  lamenting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  soldier.  I  am  referrii^  to  those  signal, 
uid  I  rgoice  to  say,  successful  efforts  made  by  our  best 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indian 
slaves.  Could  there  he  a  more  delicate  topic  than  this  ? 
a  more  dangerous  subject  of  eloquence  or  description  ? 
Can  the  ima^nation  of  man  picture  one  that  ought  to 
be  more  cautiously,  more  scrupulously  handled,  if  this 
doctrine  is  to  prevail,  that  no  person  must  publish  what 
any  person  may  suspect  of  having  a  tendency  to  excite 
discontent  and  rebellion?  And  yet  were  not  all  the 
q)eeches  of  Mr.  Pitt,  (to  take  but  one  example),  from 
beginning  to  end,  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  West  In- 
dian slavery !  And  did  any  one  in  the  utmost  heat  of 
the  controversy,  or  in  the  otho*  contentions  of  party  or 
personal  animoaty,  ever  think  of  accusing  that  cele- 
brated statesman  of  a  design  to  raise  discontent,  or 
shake  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies,  although  he  was  - 
addressing  his  vehement  and  impasdoned  oratory  to 
islands  where  the  oppressed  blacks  were  to  the  tyran- 
ni^ng  whites,  as  the  whole  population  compared  with 
a  few  hundred  individuals  scattered  over  the  West  lA- 
dianseas?  I  say,  i£  this  argument  is  good  for  any  thing, 
it  is  good  for  aU ;  and  if  it  proves  that  we  have  no  right 
to  discuss  this  sul^ect,  it  proves  that  we  have  no  right 
to  discuss  any  other  which  can  interest  the  feelings  of 
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But  I  dare  say,  that  one  dicumstaiice  wiUi  hsva 
Btruck  yoxi,  i^a  bearing  the  eloquent  address  <rf  my 
learned  frigid.  I  think  you  must  have  been  struck 
with  somethii^  which  he  would  &in  have  kept  out  of 
sig^  He  foi^  to  tell  you  that  no  discontent  had  been 
perceived,  that  no  revolt  had  taken  place,  that  no  fears 
of  mutiny  had  t^sen — tiiat,  in  short,  no  man  dreamt  of 
any  sort  of  danger — from  the  infliction  of  the  pimi^- 
ment  itself!  The  men  therefore  are  to  see  their  com- 
rades tied  up,  and  to  behold  the  flesh  stripped  off  iirom 
their  bodies,  aye,  baied  to  the  bone !  tbey  are  to  see 
the  very  ribs  and  bones  from  which  the  nutngled  ^sh 
has  been  scoui^ed  away — without  a  saitiment  of  dis- 
content, without  one  feeling  of  horror,  without  any 
emotion  but  that  of  tranquil  satisfaction?  And  all 
this  the  by-standers  are  also  to  witness,  without  the 
snutllest  risk  of  thinking  twice,  after  such  a  scene,  whe- 
ther they  shall  enter  into  such  a  service !  There  are  no 
fears  entertained  of  exciting  dissati^ction  among  the 
soldiers  themselves  by  the  sight  of  l^ir'  cCHurade  thus 
treated  :  there  is,  it  seems,  no  danger  of  bc^tting  a 
disineUnation  to  eoKst,  among  the  surrounding  peasan- 
try, the  whole  fund  from  which  the  resources  for  re- 
cruiting your  army  are  derived  !  All  this,  you  say,  is 
a  chimerical  fear ;  perhaps  it  is :  I  think  quite  other- 
vise  ;  but  be  U  even  so :  let  their  eyes  devour  such 
sights,  let  their-  ears  be  filled  witb  tiK  txiea  of  their 
suffering  comrades ;  all  is  safe ;  there  is  no  chance  (^ 
th^  being  moved ;  no  coi^plaint,  no  indig^tion,  not 
the  slightest  emotion  of  pity,  or  blame,  or  dif^fust,  or 
iodignatjon  can  reach  their  hearts  from  the  ^ectacle 
before  ikem.  ■  But  have  a  care  how,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sce^e,  and  long  after  its  horrors  have  closed,  you 
say  one  wonit  upoa  the  sultject !  See  that  you  do  not 
describe  these  thii^  (we  hav^  not  described  ihem} ; 
take  care  how  you  comment  upon  them  (we  have  vot 
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commented  upon  them) ;  beware  of  alluding  to  what 
has  been  enacting  (we  have  scarcely  touched  any  one 
individual  scene) ;  but  above  all ;  take  care  how  you 
aay  a  word  on  the  general  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
system  ;  because,  if  you  should  attempt '  to  express 
your  opinions  upon  that  subject,  a  single  word  of  ar- 
gument— one  accidental  remark — will  rouse  the  whole 
army  into  open  revolt !  The  very  persons  upon  whom 
the  flogging  was  inflicted,  who  were  not  to  be  ex- 
cited to  discontent  at  the  torture  and  disgrace  of  their 
sufferings ;  they  will  rebel  at  once,  if  you  say  a  word 
upon  the  policy  of  such  punishments.  Take  no  pre- 
cautions for  concealing  such  sights  from  those  whom 
you  would  entice  into  the  service ;  do  not  stop  up  their 
ears  while  the  lur  rings  with  the  lash ;  let  them  read 
the  horrors  of  the  spectacle  in  the  &ces  of  those  who 
have  endured  it.  Such  things  cannot  move  a  man: 
but  description,  remark,  commentary,  argument,  who 
can  hear  without  instantaneous  rebellion  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  liave  answered  the  argument 
of  the  Attorney-general  upon  the  dangers  of  such  dis- 
cusraons ;  and  in  answering  it,  I  have  removed  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  Information,  without  which  this  pro- 
secution cannot  be  sustained ;  I  mean  the  allegation  of 
evil,  malicious,  and  seditious  intention,  on  the  part  of 
the  author  and  publisher  of  the  work.  I  have  done, — I 
will  detain  you  no  longer ;  even  if  I  could,  I  would  not 
go  further  into  the  case.  The  whole  composition  is  be- 
fore you.  The  question  which  you  are  to  try,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  bring  it  before  you,  is  also  submitted  to 
you ;  and  that  question  is,  whether,  on  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  interesting  subjects,  an  Englishman 
still  has  the  privilege  of  expressing  himself  as  his  feel- 
ings and  his  opinions  dictate  ? 
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BfAT  IT  PLEASE  TCOVB,  L0RD8HIP, — GENTLEMEN   OF 

THE  JuBY, — You  have  all  of  you  listened  with  that 
attention  which  the  importance  of  the  trial  demands, 
to  the  very  ^le  and  ingenious  opening  of  the  couusd 
for  the  [n^>secution ;  and  you  have  heard  the  Tarious 
comments  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  su{vport  his 
case,  upon  the  alleged  meaning  which  they  have  been 
pleased  to  impute,  and  on  the  various  tendencies  they 
have  ascribed  to  the  publication  whose  merits  you  are 
to  try.  I  confess  I  was  struck  in  various  parts  of  that 
ieuned  gentleman's  speech,  with  the  remarkable  inge- 
nuity required  to  twist  and  press  into  his  service  the 
^fierent  pass^es  of  the  composition  on  which  he  com- 
mented; and  althou^  &om  knowing  as  I  do,  the  con- 
text of  those  passages,  witii  which,  however,  you  were 
not  made  acqu^ted ;  and  frcHn  knowing,  as  many  of 
you  may,  the  character  of  the  person  accused ;  and 
from  faavii^  besides  a  Httle  knowledge  of  the  general 
question  of  military  policy ;  I  had  no  doubt  that  the 
learned  counsel  would  fiiil  to  make  out  the  intention 
which  he  has  imputed  to  the  defendant's  publication ; 
yet  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  every  thing  which  inge- 
nuity could  do  in  this  way  he  has  done. 
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I  shall  not,  gentlemen,  follow  the  learned  counsel 
throi^h  the  different  parts  of  his  speech;  but  in  confor- 
mity to  my  own  wishes,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
positive  injunctions  of  the  defendant,  I  shall  attempt  to 
lay  before  you  the  composition  itself  and  to  make  for 
him  a  plain,  a  candid,  and  a  downright  defence.  Even 
if  I  had  the  same  power  of  twisting  and  perverting 
pass^;es  in  a  direction  favourable  to  my  client,  which 
my  learned  fiiend  has  shewn  in  torturing  them  against 
him,  I  am  precluded  from  using  it,  not  merely  by  the  in- 
structions I  have  received,  but  also  by  my  own  intimate 
persuasion  that  such  a  line  of  conduct  is  £ir  from  neces- 
sary,— that  it  would  be  even  hurtfiil  to  my  case. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  shall  abstain  from  follow- 
ing another  example  set  me  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  He  alluded,  and  that  pointedly, 
to  a  case  distantly  hinted  at  in  this  publication, — that  of 
Cobbett,  who  was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  publi^ng  a 
libel ;  my  learned  friend  took  care  to  remind  you  of  this 
circumstance,  and  from  a  line  or  two  of  the  publication 
which  you  are  now  to  try,  he  inferred  that  the  su):ject 
of  that  libel  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  militaiy 
punishment.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  might  with  equal 
justice,  and  even  with  better  reason,  allude  to  another  case 
more  directly  connected  with  the  one  now  in  our  view. 
Were  I  so  disposed,  I  might  go  out  of  my  way,  and 
leave  the  merits  of  the  present  question ;  I  might  find 
no  difficulty,  since  the  example  has  been  set  me  by  my 
learned  friend,  and  his  conduct  would  justify  me  should  I 
follow  hi — in  callii^  your  attention  to  a  case  of  libel 
more  resembling  the  present ;  a  case  which  was  very 
recently  tried,  but  in  which  a  conviction  was  not  ol>- 
tuned.  Ifl  were  so  disposed,  I  might  refer  you  to  a  case, 
in  which  twelve  honest  men,  unbiassed  by  any  inte- 
rest, determined  that  the  great  bulk  ol  the  present 
publication  is  not  libellous  nor  wicked.     But  I  will  not 
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«Tul  myself  (tf  this  advantage ;  I  will  rather  suffer  the 
experiment  to  be  tried,  in  the  person  of  this  defendant, 
of  the  uniformity  of  juries ;  whether  that  which  has 
been  shewn  by  a  judicial  decision  to  be  innocent  at 
Westminster  <can  be  adjudged  guilty  at  Lincoln.  I 
mi^t  put  it  to  you  whether  the  intentions  of  this  do* 
feudant  can  be  so  wicked  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented by  my  learned  firiend,  when  twelve  upright  men 
in  another  court  have  held  his  publication  to  be  not 
only  lawful  but  innocent, — hare  solemnly  pronounced  it 
to  be  by  no  means  libellous.  But,  gentlemen,  I  will 
wave  all  these  advant(^;es  in  the  outset,  and  confine 
your  attention  exclusively  to  that  which  is  stated  to  be 
the  evil  of  this  publication.  I  beg  you  not  only  to  lay 
out  of  your  view  the  case  oi  Cobbett,  who  was  tried  for 
a  libel  that  has  no  posdble  connection  with  the  present 
case,  but  I  will  also  ask  you  to  lay  out  of  your  view 
the  acquittal  of  the  Hunts,  who  have  been  tried  for 
publishing  at  least  three-fourths,  and  that  which  is 
c^led  the  most  obnoxious  part,  of  the  contents  o£ 
what  you  are  now  to  try.  All  this  I  desire  you 
to  lay  out  of  your  view.  I  b^  you  to  confine  your 
attention  solely  to  the  merits  of  this  newsp^r ;  and 
if  you  shall  be  of  opinion,  after  I  have  gone  through 
the  publication  much  less  particularly  than  my  learned 
fiiend,  and  without  any  of  his  ii^nious,  and,  he  must 
pardon  me  if  I  say,  his  sophistical  comments ;  if^  after 
collecting  the  defendant's  intentions,  from  comparing 
the  different  parts  of  his  dissertation,  you  should  be  <^ 
(^nion  ^t  he  has  wished  furly  to  discuss  a  question 
of  great  importance  and  interest  to  the  country;  that 
ID  discussing  this  question  he  has  not  merely  propounded 
his  arguments,  but  also  ^ven  vent  to  those  feelings  which 
are  utterly  inseparable  from  the  conrnderation  of  his  sub- 
ject ;  if,  in  doing  so,  he  has  only  used  the  right  and  pri- 
vilege whichall  men  inthisireecoimtrypossess,  of  discuss- 
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ing  and  iovest^ting  every  subject,  and  of  calliDg  to  ac- 
count the  rulers  of  the  country,  (which  indeed  he  has  not 
done) ;  if,  in  discussing  the  manner  in  which  our  rulers, 
dot  of  the  present  day  only,  but  of  past  times  also,  have 
conducted  themselves,  he  has  only  exercised  an  unques- 
tionable and  unquestioned  right, — the  right  of  deliver- 
ing his  sentiments  and  of  enforcing  them ;  if  this  shall 
appear,  you  will  be  instructed  by  a  higher  authority 
than  mine,  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  your  pleasure,  as 
it  will  be  your  duty,  to  pronounce  the  defendant  not 
guilty. 

This,  gentlemen,  then,  is  the  question  you  have  to  try ; 
and  that  youmaybeenabled  to  decide  it,  I  shall  have  littlo 
more  to  do  than  to  request  your  attention  to  the  publi- 
cation itself.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  forget  the  comments 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  but  I  shall  t^e  the 
liberty  of  laying  the  defendant's  discussion  before  you 
more  fkirly  and  impartially  than  it  has  already  been 
laid  before  you  by  that  learned  gentleman.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  take  up  a  subject  of  high  im- 
portance,— a  question  universally  interesting, — a  case 
that  has  often  been  alluded  to  by  different  writers. 
Gentlemen,  he  had  a  right  to  form  his  opinion  upon 
this  question ;  he  had  a  right  to  form  it,  although  it  hap- 
pened to  be  inconsistent  with  die  policy  of  the  eountry. 
I  do  not  say  that  his  is  a  just  opinion ;  that  it  is  a  cor- 
rect opinion ;  but  it  h^pens  to  be  his  opinion,  and  he 
has  a  right  to  maintain  it  If  he  thinks  that  the  prac- 
tice which  he  reprobates  is  detrimental  to  the  service 
of  this  country ;  that  it  produces  reluctance  lunong  the 
inhabitants  to  enter  into  the  military  state ;  nay,  that 
it  has  the  worst  effect  on  the  country  itself;  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  there  is  {my  guilt  in  entertaining  such  an 
opinion, — I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  crimmal  to  pro- 
mulgate such  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  And  if,  in 
support  of  his  sentiments,  he  resorts  to- Jopics  of  various 
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de8cripti(His,  I  diall  hold  him  innoeeot  for  so  doing, 
until  I  am  infonned  from  good  uithoril^,  that  a  person 
may  hold  an  opinion,  but  that  he  must  be  mute  upon 
the  sulgeet  of  it;  that  he  ma;  see  the  question  only  in  a 
oertma  point  of  riew ;  that  he  must  look  at  it  throu^ 
a  certiun  partacutar  medium ;  that  he  must  measure 
the  strength  of  his  argument  by  a  scale  which  my  learn- 
ed friend  alone  seems  to  have  in  his  possesion, — till  I 
learn  all  this  from  a  higher  authority  than  the  learned 
counsel,  I  shall  continue  to  hold  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  a  subject  of  tlus  country  to  promulgate 
such  &ir  and  honest  aiguments  as  appear  to  him  bert 
ad^ted  to  enforce  his  fiur  and  honest  sentiments. 

Gentlemen,  hov  does  the  publisher  of  this  piece  pro- 
ceed to  declare  and  maintain  what  he  believes  ?  He 
begins,  "  0^fE  Tbouband  Lashes."  This  is  a  short 
head,  as  it  were,  to  the  article.  It  is  headed  in  capital 
letters,  in  the  same  way  as  other  articles  in  the  news- 
papers are  usually  headed.  1£  you  will  look  into  this 
very  paper,  gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  other  artides 
b^n  in  the  same  way.  Here  is  "  Spain  amd  Pobtu- 
OAL,"  and  another  article  has  "  France"  for  its  head, 
and  another  "  MiscBLLANBotTS  Nevb."  Then  foUoira 
a  motto,  or  text,  whidi  the  author  had  chosen  to  give 
force  to  what  was  to  follow;  and,  according  to  the 
pTB^ce  of  new^per  writers,  he  took  it  from  the 
qpeedi  of  a  celebrated  law  officer,  choosing  to  quote 
him,  because  he  differed  from  his  opinion.  Meming, 
therefore,  to  argue  with  that  officer,  he  could  not  have 
done  better  tiian  seise  hold  of  a  passage  from  bis 
qpeech  ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  give  a  statement  of 
the  &cts  and  sentiments  which  are  connected  with  that 
passage;  offlng  various  ai^ments,sometimeseTenaplea- 
santry  or  two,  as  is  no  uncommon  method  when  we  wi^ 
to  CMne  at  the  truth.  He  then  states  various  instances  of 
the  pnniahment  which  he  condemns,  because  he  is  about 
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to  (Hscuss,  or  rather  to  shew  the  impolicy  of  the  parti- 
cular mode  in  whidi  military  punishments  are  now  so 
frequently  inflicted.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution told  you,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  collection 
of  fitcts,  the  defendant  had  ransacked  all  the  newspapers. 
Unquestionably,  gentlemen,  he  had  ransacked  the  pa- 
pers ;  and  if  he  had  not  brought  t(^ether  a  statement 
of  &cts, — if  he  had  not  in  this  way  Uud  the  ground- 
work for  what  was  to  foIlow^ — what  would  the  ingenuity 
of  that  learned  gentleman  hare  suggested  ?  You  would 
have  been  told  that  all  the  defendant  had  said  was 
mere  vindictive  turbulent  clamour  against  a  practice 
long  received,  yet  but  seldom  put  in  force,  and  that 
the  author  had  found  it  impos^ble  to  produce  any 
instances  of  the  infliction  of  that  punishment.  The 
author  was  aware  that  ingenious  men  would  start 
this  objection  against  him,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  a  fair  one,— therefore  he  gets  rid  of  it  by  laying 
the  groundwork  of  his  ai^imient  in  a  statement  of 
facts.  The  language  of  what  he  has  done  is  then 
simply  this. — "  Do  not  think  that  what  I  am  writing 
about  is  a  mere  chimera.  You  have  the  real  existence 
of  it  before  your  eyes.    It  is  takii^  place  every  day." 

Gentlemen,  the  manner  in  which  he  states  these 
&cts  deserves  particular  attention.  Had  it  been  his  de- 
sire to  put  the  thing  in  the  worst  point  of  view,  in  order 
to  support  his  opinion,  he  would  not  have  written  as 
he  has  done ;  for  when  a  man  is  heated  by  his  subject, 
and  is  looking  out  for  arguments,  he  seldom  finds  those 
that  are  unfavourable  to  his  opinion;  if  they  are  of  tliat 
complexion,  he  turns  his  eyes  away  from  them ;  and  I 
might  refer  you  to  the  speech  of  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  as  a  proof  of  this.  That  learned 
gentleman  very  carefully  turned  his  eyes  off  from  those 
passages  which  would  have  given  a  different  character 
to  the  piece  from  that  which  he  imputes  to  it ;  or  if 
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he  did  not  entirely  omit  them,  be  read  them  over  to 
70U  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which  was  certunly  not  the 
general  pitch  of  his  speech.  It  does  ^pear,  then,  that 
tiiifi  gentleman  is  not  without  the  very  &ult  which  he 
charges,  but  diaiges  wrongfully,  upon  my  client.  Had 
the  defendant  been  anxious  to  impress  the  opinion  upon 
his  readers,  that  the  puni^mients  which  he  instances 
were  inflicted  without  cause;  had  he  wished  to  raise 
forcibly  the  indignation  of  his  readers  agtunst  such 
puni^ments, — punishments  which  he  thinks  injurious 
to  the  army — he  would  not  have  dwelt  as  he  has  done 
on  the  fiuilts  of  the  offenders.  But  he  has  not  tf^Len 
such  an  advantage  of  the  question  he  was  a^tating  as 
my  friend  has  taken  of  him.  He  has  told  the  circum- 
stances which  made  against  the  offenders,  and  has,  in  so 
doing,  offered  a  justification  of  the  punishment.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  must  be  notorious  to  all  of  you, 
gentlemen,  that  in  the  case  of  corporal  Curtis,  the 
world  was  ignorai^  of  the  transaction,  but  that  ru- 
mours of  so  unfriendly  a  kind  were  abroad,  as  to  induce 
a  patriotic  and  honourable  member  to  bring  the  case 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  conceived  its  cir- 
cumstances to  be  different  frcmi  what  they  really  were. 
Mid  that  great  bhune  attached  to  the  persons  who  sat 
on  the  court-martiaL  Now,  might  not  the  writer  of 
this  article  have  avuled  himself  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  give  point  to  his  case,  and  a 
fidse  interpretation  to  the  conduct  of  the  court-martial  ? 
But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  being  ignorant 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  he  avows  his  ignorance. 
The  case  was  unknown  till  Colonel  Wardle  brought  it 
.  before  Parliament  nine  or  ten  days  ago.  The  defendant 
could  not,  therefore,  have  told  you  why  the  sentence 
was  passed  ufwn  Curtis,  but  he  could  have  told  you 
the  mmours  that  were  then  in  circulation,  and  which 
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nov  aji^tetu-  to  hare  been  ill-founded,  but  wiaek  were^en 
so  feasible,  as  to  have  become  the  subject  of  a  motiou  in 
Parliament.  This  case,  then,  the  defendant  left  on  its 
own  merits ;  in  all  the  other  cases  he  has  UM  you  dis- 
tanctlj  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to  the  punishment, 
and  so  explicitly,  that  mj  learned  Mend,  with  his  usual 
ingenuity,  was  dedrous  of  founding  a  change  upon  his 
statement.  Of  Clifford  he  observes,  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  receive  a  thousand  lashes,  for  repeatedly 
striking  and  kicking  his  superior  officer.  *'  One  thou- 
sand lashes !"  For  what  ?  Might  he  not  have  stopped 
here?  Had  he  been  disposed  to  arraign  the  sent^ticeof 
the  court^nartial  as  any  thing  rather  than  candid  and 
fiiir,  he  would  have  stopped  here,  and  not  advanced  to 
mention  the  occasion  of  the  punishment ;  but,  by  the 
mention  of  it,  he  fritters  away  the  whole  force  of  the 
case  that  my  learned  friend  would  fiun  make  out.  He 
says  "for  kicking  and  striking  his  officer;"  and  for 
such  an  oflfence  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe,  al- 
though a  particular  mode  of  punishment  may  be  im- 
proper. In  one  point  of  view,  the  author  loses  by  this 
statement,  and  undoes  what  he  had  been  attempting  to 
do ;  but  the  subject  is  taken  up  again  in  the  course  of 
his  discussion,  and  then  he  tells  you,  with  ^parent 
reasonableness,  that  whatever  the  demerit  of  the  offend- 
er may  be,  though  he  may  deserve  death,  thot^h  he 
may  deserve  worse  than  death,  yet  the  punishment  ap- 
pointed for  him  is  wrong  in  point  of  pohcy,  thou^  not 
in  point  of  justice.  Otiier  cases  also  he  mentions  in 
his  motto,  where  the  men  had  been  found  guilty  of  all 
the  charges  ag^nst  them ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  instead  of 
stopping  short  when  he  mentions  the  sentence,  which 
would  have  aggravated  the  statement,  and  left;  the  pre- 
sumption that  it  had  been  executed,  he  fairly  tells  you 
that  the  lashes  were  not  inflicted,  and  that  the  man 
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was  marched  toChstham.  It  appears,  then,  that  these 
instaDces  are  necessarily  given  as  the  g^'oundwork  of 
the  discusdon,  and  are  given  in  the  Purest  manner. 

Then  comes  the  discussion  itself.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  agMn  reading  much  of  it,  because  it  has  been 
repeated  to  you  so  (^n.  On  the  perusal  you  will 
find  that  the  writer  supports  his  opinion  by  arguments 
which  are  present  to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
considered  the  subject  If  they  were  not  so  now,  they 
might  be  by  a  little  recoUectitm,  because  they  have 
been  so  forcibly  urged  out  of  Parliament  and  in  Par- 
liament, where  maay  members  have  eloquently  spoken 
against  that  mode  of  punishment  which  prevuls  in  our 
army,  and,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  in  our  army  alone. 
Hie  statement  made  by  this  writer  is  copied,  but  not 
copied  closely,  after  that  which  has  proceeded  &om  the 
pens  of  some  of  the  ablest  officers  that  have  adorned 
our  service.  It  is  an  echo,  but  not  a  fiUl  one,  of  what 
has  been  repeatedly  said  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  arguments  have  been  used  over  and  over  ag»n,  and 
are,  in  fitct,  embo<Ued  in  the  system  which  the  late 
administration  carried  into  practice.  The  arguments 
then  used  are  now  employed  by  the  writer,  but  in  a 
mitigated  form,  in  support  of  an  opinioB  which  he 
deems  it  incumbent  on  him  to  state  strongly  to  his 
couBtrymeo.  These  ailments  are  various,  ^d  are 
not  only  ^plicable  to  his  discussion,  but  I  might 
state  that  his  discussion  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried OD  without  them.  Some  of  them  may  be  dan- 
gerous, but  the  subject  required  that  the  danger  should 
be  incurred.  Oneof  them  is  founded  on  a  comparison 
of  ours  with  the  French  service.  Gentlemen,  it  is  true, 
and  it  is  a  deplorable  truth,  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the 
first  services  in  the  world  in  point  of  discipline,  in  point 
of  vfdour,  and  of  every  thing  that  constitutes  a  great 
army.     Next  to  our  army,  there  is  none  in  the  world 
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that  has  guned  so  many  victorieB,  that  has  been  so 
coDStantly  sure  of  success;  none  in  which  the  discipline 
is  so  well  observed,  and  where  more  is  made  out  of  the 
discipline.  This  is  a  deplorable  fact,  and  every  European 
power  but  our  own  has  suffered  grievously  from  its  truth. 
Now,  was  it  not  natural,  nay,  necessary  to  the  argu- 
ment of  this  writer,  that  he  should  appeal  to  the  Frendi 
discipline,  and  ask  in  the  outset,  if  such  punishments 
as  he  condemns  are  inflicted  by  it?  If  he  had  not  said 
that  in  the  French  army  the  practice  of  flogging  is  un- 
known, noUiing  could  have  made  up  for  so  great  and 
obvious  a  deficiency  in  his  statement.  Would  not  the 
answer  have  been  ready  in  the  mouth  of  every  one, 
"  Do  not  other  armies  flog  as  well  as  wef  Would  any 
one  who  approves  of  flog^ng  in  our  army,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  reading  two  lines,  read  thus  &r,  and  not  stop 
to  exclaim,  "  Ours  is  not  the  only  array  that  flogs  its 
soldiers.  France  does  the  same,  and  a  great  deal 
worse ;  it  is  a-oecessary  measure ;  it  is  the  lot  of  a 
soldier ;  he  must  submit  to  it ;  there  is  no  arguing 
gainst  it."  This  would  have  been  the  answer  of  all 
the  military  men,  and  of  all  others  who  are  favour- 
able to  the  practice. 

After  the  writer  of  this  discourse  had  introduced 
his  statement,  aware  that  it  was  of  a  delicate  nature 
that  he  had  got  upon  dai^rous  ground,  and  that  his 
motives  might  be  abused,  he  limits  his  assertioHs  by 
the  pl^nest  qualifications^  *'  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  enter 
my  protest  ^;ainst  any  un£ur  deduction  from  what  I 
have  advanced ;" — and  if  any  thing  surprised  me  more 
than  the  rest  in  the  speech  of  my  learned  friend,  it  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  passed  over  the  limitations  of 
the  writer.  I  shall  not  go  through  the  whole  of  them, 
but  will  give  you  a  specimen  or  two.  He  says,  "  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  we  intend  these  remarks  to 
excite  a  vague  and  indiscriminatlng  sentiment  agunst 
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punishment  by  military  law ;  no,  when  it  is  considered 
that  discipline  fonns  the  soul  of  an  army,  without  which 
it  would  at  ODce  d^enerate  into  a  mob, — when  the 
description  of  persons  which  compose  the  body  of  what 
is  called  an  army,  and  the  situations  in  which  it  is 
frequently  placed,  are  also  taken  into  accoimt,  it  will, 
we  axe  afraid,  ^pear  but  too  evident,  that  the  military 
code  must  still  be  kept  distmct  from  the  civil,  and  dis- 
tingui^ed  by  g^reater  promptitude  and  severity ." 

Thus  it  is  that  he  vindicates  himself,  and  I  should 
have  thou^t  he  had  protected  himself  from  misre- 
presentation, had  I  not  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
learned  counsel,  who,  with  his  usual  ingenui^,  twisted 
against  him  the  whole  of  his  argument  respecting  the 
hardships  to  which  the  soldier  is  exposed.  What  could 
he  by  this  proviso  have  thou^t  to  protect  himself 
against,  if  not  against  the  insinuation  that  he  was 
exdting  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  by  tellii^  them  that 
the^  are  hardly  dealt  by  in  being  placed  under  military 
law,  in  having  no  trial  by  jury,  and  in  being  subject  to 
such  punishmentB  as  are  known  in  our  army  alone  ? 
He  had  this  in  his  eye ;  he  was  aware  of  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  charge;  and  to  protect  himself  &om  it,  he 
protests  in  plain  terms  agunst  such  a  construction  being 
put  upon  his  assertions. 

In  like  manner,  he  was  aware  of  a  certain  class  of 
men  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  that  he  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  are  over  offidous  in  promoting  the 
wishes  of  the  enemy,  who  are  always  dissatisfied  with 
what  is  done  at  home,  who  love  nothing  but  what  is 
French,  and  who  are  fond  of  raising  a  comparison, 
that  they  may  exhibit  French  customs  in  a  iavour- 
able  li§^t  In  order  to  caution  his  readers  agiunst 
such  a  construction  ai  his  words,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  guard  thran,  on  the  other,  against  entertidning  such 
wrong,  such  un-En^ish  sentiments,  he  proceeds  in  the 
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words  I  shall  now  readto you.  "Buonaparte  is  no  favour- 
ite of  ours,  God  wot!  But  if  we  w«-e  to  balance  accounts 
with  him  on  this  particular  head,  let  us  see  how  mat- 
ters will  stand."  .  He  might  have  a[^>ealed  to  his  gene- 
ral conduct  dnce  he  edited  this  newspaper ;  he  might 
have  appealed  to  the  bold  and  manly  tmie  with  whidi 
he  has  frequently  guarded  his  readers  against  the  de- 
fflgng  and  charact^  of  Buonaparte ;  but  not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  says  explicitly,  "  Do  not  think  I  axa  hold- 
ii^  up  the  enemy  to  your  aj^irobatiMi ;  it  is  upon  this 
tme  sut^ect,  and  on  this  one  ^one,  that  I  am  of  opinion 
there  is  not  so  great  a  di£^reace  against  his,  and 
in  favour  of  our  system."  This  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  argument,  and  this  it  is  both  loyal  and 
kudable  in  him  to  nmntw).  Had  he  been  the  evil- 
minded,  seditious,  lUiellous  person  he  is  described 
to  be,  would  he  have  taken  occasion  to  state  this? 
Had  he  been  dl^Ktsed  to  hold  up  Buonaparte's  conduct 
to  the  admiration  of  the  sc^diers,  would  he,  in  the  pas- 
sage which  I  am  now  going  to  read  to  you,  hare  dwelt 
unnecessarily  on  the  severities  of  the  French  discipline? 
Alluding  to  the  French  ruler's  treatment  of  his  stddiera, 
he  obs^ves,  "  It  may  be  said,  that  he  punishes  them  in 
some  manner,— -that  is  very  true;  he  imprisons  his 
refractory  troops,  occamonally  in  chains,  imd  in  i^ra- 
vated  cases  he  puts  them  to  death."  Need  this  writer 
have  told  his  readers  all  this?  Mig^t  he  not  have 
stopped  when  he  had  said  that  it  was  true  the  Fraidi 
soldier  was  punished  in  some  maimer  ?  Need  he  have 
particularised  the  awful  punidunraits  which  are  inflicted 
upon  that  soldier  in  proportion  to  his  crime  ?  He  does, 
in  iae^  menticm  punishments  existing  under  the  French 
i^sci{^ne,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  will,  I 
am  afraid,  a{^>ear  more  severe  than  Qog^g^  Although 
it  may  be  Us  idea  that  ilogg^g  is  worse  than  dea^ 
yet,  I  believe,  were  we  to  poll  tiie  country  round,  we 
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ibonld  &id  but  few  who  would  mt  rather  take  the 
punishment  o!  the  lash  than  be  sent  out  to  be  shot. 
It  may  be  very  well  in  talk  to  give  the  preference  to 
deadi,  but  if  it  come  to  the  point,  I  b^ere  that 
these  are  but  few  men,  nay,  but  few  soldiers,  who 
would  not  gladly  ownmute  it  for  a  flog^ng.  How, 
thai,  eaa  it  be  sud  of  this  writer,  thai  he  holds  up  to 
admiration  the  system  of  Bucmaparte?  Not  content 
with  stating  that  he  punishes  his  troops  in  some  man- 
ner, hs  must  add,  and  unnecessarily  for  his  aigument, 
that  he  imprisons  than  in  chains,  and  puts  them  to 
death ;  that  is  to  say,  he  injiicts  upon  them  the  most 
anrful  of  human  punishm^its. 

One  would  have  tlux^t,  gentlemen,  that  this  might 
have  be«Q  enough  to  vindicate  the  writer's  inten- 
tims,  and  save  hin  &om  misrepresentation.  Even 
si^poBing  he  had  no  other  readen  than  soldi^^  one 
would  have  thought  that  he  had  taken  precaution 
enough  to  prevent  mistakes ;  but  he  adds  another  pa&- 
mee,  whidi  pats  his  inteatioos  beyond  all  doubt,  *'  We 
des[ase  and  detest  those  who  would  tell  us  that  there 
is  as  BHich  &eed(Hn  now  evjjoyed  by  France  as  there  is 
left  in  this  counlry.''  This,  gentlemen,  I  will  read  again, 
because  it  was  hurried  over  by  the  learned  counsel. 
"  We  demise  and  detest  ^ose  who  would  tell  us  that 
ibeat  is  as  much  liberty  now  wjoyed  in  France  as  thrae 
is  L^  ia  thi$  country.  We  |^ve  aH  credit  to  the  wishes 
of  sane  c^  our  gi«at  men,  yet  while  any  thing  remains 
to  ns  in  the  shape  oS  free  disouasion,  it  is  impossible 
that  we  eta  wok  into  the  algect  slavery  in  which  the 
'Freot^  peojde  are  plunged."  GentWien,  can  this 
wiater  be  cdled  a  fervourer  of  France  ?  Could  stronger 
languagjs  against  the  system  of  the  French  government 
have  been  used  ?  He  speaks  of  the  "  alyeet  slavery"  in 
iHhich  tiie  French  pe<^le  are  plmiged ;  and  he  adds  in 
the  same  strain,  and  indeed  as  a  very  natural  con8i»* 
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quence,  "we  do  not  eavy  the  general  condition  of 
French  subjects."  There  are  many  other  passages  in 
this  publication,  the  general  purport  of  which  is,  that 
if  ever  a  man  had  a  strong  opinion  against  the  charac- 
ter and  measures  of  the  ruler  of  France,  at  the  same 
time  thinking  highly  of  his  military  discipline, — an 
opinion  which  many  of  our  greatest  men  have  held 
equally  and  conscientiously — if  ever  a  man  sent  such 
an  opinion  forth  to  the  world,  guarded  by  explanation, 
and  coupled  with  undeniable  &cts  to  support  uid  illus- 
trate it, — it  is  the  person  on  whose  conduct  you  are 
now  to  pronounce  your  judgment. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  in  the  middle  of  this 
pubUcation,  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  because  it  was  not  included 
in  the  article  for  publishing  which  the  Himts  were  tried ; 
it  contains  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  general  ar- 
guments usually  urged  against  punishment  fay  flogging, 
as  applied  to  thecase  of  die  militia  force.  Iliese  aigu- 
ments  have  been  often  discussed;  they  have  been  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Windham  downwards ;  and  it  has 
been  usually  admitted,  that  whatever  may  be  said  for 
the  punishment  of  flog^^ng  in  the  line,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly inapplicable  to  the  militia  service.  The  usual 
arguments  on  this  subject  are  forcibly  stated  by  the 
writer  of  this  piece.  In  order  to  illustrate  them,  he 
takes  an  instance,  and  as  the  name  of  Chilman  came 
in  his  way,  he  makes  use  of  it.  But  he  guards  his 
readers  against  supposdng  that  he  imputes  any  blame 
to  ^e  court-martial  which  tried  this  man.  The  writer 
has  no  sooner  stated  a  case,  and  traced  the  description 
of  it,  than  he  represents  it,  not  as  an  individual  ins^ce, 
but  "  as  being  the  probable  effects  of  the  E^stem."  His 
language  is  this,  "  Do  not  imagine  that  I  have  held  up 
to  yoiur  particular  notice  the  court-martial  which  has 
thus  sentenced  Chilman.    I  do  not  mean  to  confine  your 
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iMeal^ea  He  titie  particular  instaoee.  I  take  hira  as  I 
lim^'i  Joim-ahl^oata^  or  onjooe  of  the  militia  whon 
expOfle^fifvthe  same  temptstioby  who,  bafring  bemi  tak?M 
Worn  hift  featify  by  tbrce^  after  committii^  cert^n  inm- 
giilsrf&^  is  puni^ed  in  this  A%ad6il  and  impede 
way.*  An*  by  »  dimg  the  writer  has  only  followed 
tlie  example  of  aS.  the  great  auttH^ties  UtaA  have  gone 
befiwe  hiw;  tiieir  argoments  hare  ttymed  upon  the 
vtaamr  m  which  the  mihtiaiaen  are  taken  £ro»  t^ir 
homes,  and  the  hardship  of  exposing  them  to  this  odi- 
ms  and'eruelpusislnaeiKi,  when  it  was  not  titeir  ehoiee 
to  eater  or  net-  tty  enter  the  service ;  men  who,  having 
Iteen  aceustomed  to  Kve  nader  tjie  privileges  of  the 
dvil  law,  affe  dragged  away  from  its  protection.  And 
worse  words  than  these  hare  been  applied  to  iite  prac- 
rtee-  by  <mr  ow»  suthtm^es.  The  writw,  following  the 
example  of  o^en,  af^s  you  whether  it  be  fair  and 
bamane  to  treat  SHch  men  with  the  same  sererity  for 
a  Tenial  effence  committed  with  a  friend  and  compan- 
ioD,  as  yon  inflict  on  him  who  entera  volontarily  into 
An  service,  and  him  who  chooses  to  abajidon  for  the 
rigours  of  the  miHtaiy,  the  mercies  of  the  civil  law  ? 
— Whether  it  is  equal  and  just  to  viat  both  these  with 
the  same  cruel  puni^ment  ?  This  is  the  drift  and  jet 
of  this  writer's  ugnment.  This  is  the  way  in  whieh  be 
was  obliged  to-  ta'eat  bis  subject ;  and  hi  tliis  way  he 
has  Allowed  &e  steps  of  tiie  great  efaaracten  id  tint 
array  who  hove  written  before  him. 

GentteDien,  befere  1  go  any  &r^ep,  I  will  aiJt  yon  to 
eorrader  how  far  we  have  already  got  in  the  case  you 
are  trjing  ?  It  is  admitted,  indeed  it  cuiiiot  be  denied, 
that  an  Englisbman  has  a  right,  which  no  power  on 
eaxik  can  take  scwxy  from  him,  to  form  an  (pinion. 
I  do  not  saiy  on  the  measures  and  character  of  our 
raiers ;  that  ri^t  he  certainly  has,  but  it  is  not  involT- 
ed  in  the  present  qnestion,  for  this  author  has  done  no 
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such  thing;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  denied  that  an  Engliah- 
man  has  Uie  privilege  of  forming  his  own  opinion  upon 
the  policy,  expediency,  and  justice  of  the  ^stem  that  is 
adopted  by  his  rulers.  Havii^  formed  tins  opinion,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  a  right  to  promulgate  it ; 
and  surely  it  cui  no  more  be  denied  than  the  two  first 
propositions  can  be  disputed,  that  he  has  a  right  to  sup- 
port his  own  opinion  by  his  own  argiunents,  and  to 
recommend  its  adoption  in  what  he  may  deem  Ihe 
most  efBcacious  manner.  And,  gentlemen,  let  me  ask 
you  further,  if  you  will  withhold  from  him  the  privi- 
lege of  appealing  to  such  topics  as  suggest  themselves 
to  his  mind  for  the  enforcement  of  his  opinicm,  and 
even  for  the  ornament  of  his  discourse  ?  Are  you  to  tie 
him  down  to  any  particular  set  of  subjects?  Will 
you  say  to  him,  "  Have  your  opinion,  but  take  care 
how  you  make  it  known  to  the  world?"  Will  you 
say  to  him,  "  Support  your  arguments,  but  in  so 
doing,  you  must  choose  those  we  shall  point  out  to  you ; 
you  must  steer  clear  of  every  thing  that  we  do  not 
approve  of;  you  must  take  care  to  state  nothing 
f<Hrcibly,  to  argue  dully,  to  support  your  argument 
feebly,  to  illustrate  it  stupidly."  Is  this  free  discus- 
sion ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  would  have  that 
which  is  done  in  this  country  compared  with  that 
which  is  done  in  France  ?  If  we  have  any  privil^e 
more  important  than  another,  gentlemen,  it  is,  that  we 
may  discuss  freely.  And  is  it  by  this  straitened, — this 
confined, — this  emasculated  mode  of  (hscus^i^sul^ects, 
that  every  one  of  us  must  be  regulated,  who,  when  he 
looks  first  at  home,  and  then  looks  to  France,  is  so 
thankiiil  for  being  bom  in  this  country  ? 

But,  gentlemen,  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  this  is  to  be 
the  extent  of  privilege  which  we  are  to  enjoy  ?  I  have 
hitherto  merely  inquired  how  iar  a  man  may  go  in  sup- 
port of  his  arguments  by  illustrating  them ;  but  if  I 
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were  to  go  a  step  &rther,  I  should  not  much  exceed 
tiie  bounds  of  my  duty.  Has  not  a  person  in  this 
covaAry  a  right  to  egress  his  feelings  too  ?  ^oe  when 
is  it  (I  would  ask,  that  we  may  know  Uie  era  for  the 
purpose  of  cursing  it !  by  whom  was  the  change  brou^t 
about,  that  we  may  know  the  author  and  execrate  his 
memory,)  that  an  Englishman,  feeling  strongly  on  inte- 
resting subjects,  is  prevented  firom  stron^y  and  forci- 
bly expressmg  his  feelings  ?  And  are  the  sufferings  <^ 
British  soldiers  the  only  sut^ect  from  which  the  feel- 
ings o£  compasraon  should  be  excluded  ?  living  as  we 
do  in  an  age  when  charity  has  a  wide  and  an  undisput- 
ed dominion ;  in  an  age  when  we  see  nothing  but 
monuments  of  compasaonate  feeling  from  one  end  of 
tiie  country  to  the  other ;  in  which,  not  only  at  hom^ 
but  as  though  that  was  too  confined  a  sphere,  we  are 
ransacking  foreign  climes  for  new  olyects  of  relief; 
when  no  land  is  so  remote,  bo  place  so  secluded,  as 
not  to  have  a  chum  on  our  assistance ;  no  people  so 
barbarous  or  so  strange  as  not  to  excite  our  sympathy : 
ie  this  a  period  in  which  we  are  to  be  told  that  our 
own  soldiers  may  not  claim  our  mercy?  Granting 
that  they  are  not  barbarians, — granting  that  they  are 
BOt  stnmgers,  but  are  bom  amongst  us,  that  they  are 
our  kinsmen,  our  friends,  inhabiting  the  same  country, 
and  wOTsluppii^  at  the  same  altars, — granting  tiuit 
&r  from  being  unknown  to  us,  we  know  tiiem  by  the 
benefits  they  have  rendered  us,  and  by  the  feeling  that 
we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  never  to  be  repiud,— 
I  put  it  to  yon,  gentlemen,  whether  we  are  to  exclude 
tbem  from  idiat  we  g^ve  to  all  mankind;  from  the  benefit 
of  our  feelings  and  our  sympathy;  from  that  umversal 
law  of  nature  which  g^ves  to  all  the  victims  of  cruelty, 
however  distant,  however  estranged,  a  home,  a  settle- 
ment, in  every  compasrionate  heart?  Isthisadiscoveiy 
afthe[ffesenttime?  Butitisimnecessaiytoputitmore 
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home  to  your  bosoms.  If  any.  one  subject  is  nearer  to 
our  hearts  than  another,  or  oi^t  to  be  so  to  Britidi 
subjects,  it  is  t^e  conditioo  and  treatment  of  our  brave 
troopsi  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  to  whom  we  owe  a 
toad  of  gratitude  which  was  never  so  heavy  as  it  is  at 
presents  and  in  whom  now  all  our  hopes  are  centered. 
How,  gentlemeuj  can  you  vi«t  a  person  with  two  years' 
imprisonm^it  in  a  dungecMi,  who,  feeling  strongly  upon 
a  subject  of  so  much  interest,  expresses  his  feelit^  with 
tiiat  waimth  which  he  cannot  but  feel,  and  which  it 
becomes  him  to  shew  ?  If  he  bad  no  such  feeling  he 
would:  have  been  unworthy  of  his  subject,  and  havii^ 
such  feeling,  had  he  shrunk  from  ^ving  vent  to  it^  he 
would  hare  jvoved  his  cowardice:  he  has,  however,  be«T 
particuku'ly  cautious;  he  has  done  little  more  than 
reason'  the  point ;  he  has  not  g^ven  foil  vent  to  his  8«i- 
timeats,  but  in  as  mu<^  as  he  has  connected  his  emo- 
tions «itit  his  ai^m^i,  you  are  to  take  what  he  has 
said  as  a  proof  of  a  ancere  and  an  honest  heart. 

I  have  already  stated  to  you  ^at  the  opinions 
ex[»o8sed  in  this  publication  are  not  the  sentiments 
of  this  author  alone ;  but  that  they  were  origin^ly 
broached  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  country;  wen 
whose  high  rank  in  the  army  render  t^em  not  fh« 
worse  witnesses  for  the  defendant.  I  have  now  in  my 
hand  a  work  by  Sir  Robert  Wiieon — an  officer  whom 
to  name  is  to  praise — but  who,  to  describe  him  in  pro- 
pter colours^  ought  to  be  traced  through  hb  whole 
cweer  of  service,  from  the  day  he  first  entered  the 
ortny,  up  to  the  present  time ;  whose  &me  stands  upon 
reemrd  in  almost  every  land  where  a  battle  has  been 
fought  by  the  English  troops,  whether  in  this  or  in  the 
last  war.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  you  that  on  ooe 
occasion  by  his  own  personal  prowess  he  saved  the  life  of 
the  Empwor  of  GJermany,  for  which  service  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.    You  miut  all  know  that 
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afterwards  throngh  the  canc^ga  m  Gcsmany,  wbea 
aeniiag  with  the  allied  annies,  he  rendered  himself  o^e- 
biated  by  his  akill  and  conrs^;  as  w^  as  with  ourgal- 
luit  army  in  Egypt  But  not  merdy  is  be  an  ardent 
fijend  to  the  British  cause ;  he  is  known  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  British  anay  as  one  of  its  most  en- 
tiiusiastic  defenders.  Far  froia  being  a  friend  to  Buona^ 
parte, — of  whom  and  of  his  Mends  you  have  he^  so 
mu(di  to^y, — nothing  m(»e  distingui^es  him  than  aa 
implacable  hiUred  to  that  enemy  of  his  coimtiy.  To 
BO  great  a  length  has  he  carried  this,  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  spot  of  European  ground,  except  England 
and  Portogal,  in  which  he  would  be  seenre  of  his  life; 
80  hostile  has  been  his  conduct  and  so  plain  and  dkeet 
his  charges  against  Buonf^)arte,  that  from  the  period 
when  he  published  his  well-known  work  (containing 
8q»ersions  against  that  perscm,  whioh  6x  /the  honour  of 
human  nature  one  would  fain  hope  are  unfounded)  he 
has  been  h^  in  an  abhorrence  by  the  ruler  of  France, 
equal  to  that  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  displayed 
agiunst  him.  From  1806,  when  the  plans  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  army  were  in  a^tation,  and  when  he  pub- 
lished those  opinions  iHiiich  the  defendant  has  now  repub- 
li^ed,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  has  not  received  any 
marks  of  tiie  displeasure  of  the  government,  but  on 
the  ccHitraiy  has  be«i  promoted  to  high^  and  to  higher 
hfxiours;  and  has  at  l^^tii  been  placed  inadistinguidied 
rituaUon  near  the  king  himself.  During  the  discussions 
<Mi-oiu'  mUitary  Erystem,  when  all  'men  of  liberal  minds 
vera  tumit^  their  attention  to  tile  eul^eet,  with  laud- 
able pnmptitude  uid  pill^c  spirit,^e  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  entitied  it,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  MilHary  Force  of  the  British  Empires 
m&  a  view  to  its  re<H'ganizati<Hi'' — ^that  is  to  say,  with 
a  view  to  its  improretnoit,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with, 
peiiu^  (d^ectionable  taste,  uung  the  word  Teorgaoizft- 
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tion,  which  is  derived  from  the  Freoch.  In  this  pub- 
lication, the  gallant  officer,  uiimated  by  love  for  the 
armj,  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  his  country,  points  out 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  great  defects  of  our  mili- 
tary system ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  these  he  holds  to 
be  the  practice  of  flo^;ing.  He  describes  this  punish- 
mmt  to  be  the  great  cause  which  prevents  the  recruiting 
of  the  army,  and  which  in  one  word,  produces  all  mao- 
ner  of  mischief  to  the  service — nuoing  the  character  of 
ihe  soldier,  and  chilling  his  zeai  I  dare  say,  gentle- 
m^that  you  already  beg^  to  recollect  something  which 
you  have  heard  this  day ;  I  dare  say  you  recollect  that 
One  defendant  is  e:q)reaBly  charged  with  a  wish  to  deter 
f&eaoxiB  from  enlisting,  and  to  create  dissatisfaction  in 
the  minds  of  the  soldiery  because  he  wrote  against 
flc^^ing.  But  ^  Robert  Wilson,  you  now  see,  thinks 
that  veiy  oppodte  effects  are  to  be  prothiced  by  alter* 
ing  the  ej^esa.  There  are  fifteen  or  twenfy  pages 
of  the  pamphlet  in  my  hand  which  contain  an  ar- 
gument to  support  this  opinion.  Ami  when  yon 
shall  hear  how  the  subject  is  treated  by  Sir  Robert, 
you  will  perceive  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  person 
who  ieeis,  to  avoid,  in  sudi  a  discussion,  the  use  of 
strong  expressions.  You  will,  as  I  read,  see  that  Sir 
Robert  comes  from  generals  to  particulars  at  once,  and 
describes  all  the  minuHee  of  military  punishment.  He 
first  states  that,  "  corporal  punisiiment  is  a  check  upcni 
the  recruiting  of  the  army;"  he  th«L  goes  on,  "My 
appeal  is  made  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
militia,  for  there  must  be  no  marked  discrimination 
between  these  two  services,  notwithstuiding  there  may 
be  a  great  difierence  in  their  different  modes  of  treating 
the  soldiery.  I  shall  sedulously  avoid  all  personal 
allusicMiB,"  (and,  gentiemen,  you  will  observe  the  pre- 
sent defendant  has  been  equally  cautious^ — not  a  sin^ 
gle  personal  allusion  is  to  be  found  throughout  his  <ti»» 
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Cnsaon,)  "  Ilie  object  in  view  is  of  greater  magnitude 
than  tiie  accusation  of  individoal  male&ctors."  (Male- 
fiutors,  gentlemen,  a  much  etronger  word  than  can  be 
found  in  the  publication  of  the  defendant)  *'  I  shall  not 
enter  into  particulars  of  that  excess  of  punishment, 
which  in  man;  instances  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  fittal  consequences.  I  will  not,  by  quoting  ex- 
amples, represent  a  picture  in  too  fiightfiil  a  colouring 
for  patient  examination."  Sir  Robert  Wilson  then 
allndes  to  the  crimes  for  which  this  dreadful  punish- 
ment is  infficted.  He  says,  "  How  many  soldiers 
whcee  prime  of  lifo  ha^  been  passed  in  the  service,  and 
who  have  behaved  with  unexceptionable  conduct,  have 
been  whipt  eventually  for  an  accidental  indiscretion. 
Intoxication  is  an  odious  vice,  and,  dnce  the  Duke  of 
York  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  army,  officers  have 
ceased  to  pride  thonselves  upon  the  insensate  capa- 
bility of  drinking;  but,  nevCTtheless,  flogging  is  too 
severe  as  a  general  punishment  for  what  has  been  the 
practice  of  officers."  Here,  you  see,  gentlemen,  the 
gallant  writer  brings  in  aid  of  his  argument  an  allu- 
sion of  a  much  more  delicate  nature  than  any  that  has 
been  made  by  the  defendant.  He  speaks  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  officers,  and  leads  the  mind  to  contrast 
tiie  trivial  consequences  of  misconduct  to  them  with  the 
severe  punishment  that  awaits  the  soldier  guilty  of  the 
same  offence.  A  more  delicate  subject  than  this  can- 
not be  imaged.  It  is  as  much  as  if  he  said,  **  Do  not 
punish  the  poor  private  so  cruelly  for  a  fault  which 
his  superior  does  not  scruple  fir^uently  to  permit, 
and  for  which  no  chastisement  is  awarded  to  him." 
Sir  Robert  proceeds—*'  Absence  from  quarters  is  a 
great  fiiuH  and  must  be  checked :  but  is  there  no  al- 
lowance to  be  made  for  young  men,  and  the  tempta- 
tions which  may  occur  to  seduce  such  an  occasional 
neglect  of  duty  V    Gentlemen,  do  you  not  immediate- 
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ly,  on  hearing  this,  recur  to  the  loagiuge  used  ,1^  the 
defendant  when  describii^  the  imaginary  case  »f  &o< 
hert  Chilman  i  This  is  exactly  his  aigumei^ ;  he  too, 
thinks  that  allowance  oqght  to  be  made  fiar  a  ^UQg 
man,  particulaziy  am  for^  into  the  service,  who  may, 
a«  he  saps,  aSxi  a  hard  day's  ezercue,  meet  with  «odw 
c^  his  oompanioD^  and  indulge  somewhat  beyond  the 
bounds  of  sobri^y;  and  be  also  thinks  what  Sir  Xto- 
bert  Wilson  has  thou^t  and  published  before  him,  that 
fleeing  is  a  vei^  improper  punishment  to  be  infiicted 
oa  Biu^  a  person  for  such  an  indiscretion.  The  pam^ 
phlet  tiisa  in  glowing  huiguag&— language  much  more 
forcible  than  that  of  the  puUication  which  you  hare  to 
try, — describes  the  ill  effects  of  flogging.  *'  Corporal 
punishments  never  yet  reformed  a  corps,  but  they  have 
tflially  ruined  many  a  man,  who  would  have  proved 
under  milder  treatment,  a  meritorious  soldier.  They 
break  the  spirit  without  unending  the  disposition." 
And  now,  I  beseech  you,  mark  the  high  colouring  of 
this  officer,  after  all  you  have  heard  denounced  against 
the  description  of  the  defondaut.  "  Whilst  the  lash 
8trq>s  the  back,  despair  writhes  round  the  heart,  and  the 
DUseraUe  cu^t  viewing  hiniself  as  &Uen  below  the 
rank  of  his  fellow  species,  can  no  longer  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  station  in  eocaety.  Cui  the  brave  man. 
and  he  endowed  wiUi  any  generosity  of  foeling,  forget 
tiie  mortifyii^,  vile  ^mcUtion  in  which  he  was  exposed  ? 
Does  not,  therefore,  the  catHO-ninettails  defeat  the  chirf 
olyect  of  punishment  T 

Sir  Rcj>ert  Wilson  then  comes  to  the  ccnnparisoii 
between  the  French  military  discipline  and  ours^  >ott 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  in  si^port  of  the 
prosecution,  and  you  will  hear,  tlu^  this  defendant  iuu 
said  nothii^  on  tiiis  subject  which  had  not  before  ap- 
peared in  the  pamphlet  I  have  mm  in  my  hand.  He 
sa^  "  Gentlemen  who  just^  boast  the  most  liberal 
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te  ftid^me  of^mishmeBtiHdui^  ohfiraefearifieiBDeotiier 
nation  in  Europe ;"  thus,  ia  fiut;,  sMpi^yii^  /At  de- 
fendant with  the  words  of  this  publication :  "  Here 
alfHie  k  stUl  perpetrated,"  &e.  In  a  ^faeeqaest  pan- 
1^1^  Sir  Bobert  Wilson  i^tee^ea  Fraoce  b;  same,  m 
esBential  was  the  notice  of  the  Fren^  cUsdpUne  to  hie 
axguntent.  He  aaj«,  "£qglaad  should  not  be  the  last 
uAion  to  adopt  huinaQe  imjurovements.  Fxanoe  allows 
«f  floggiiig  «Biy  in  her  starine."  In  coneluuea,  the 
gallant  tMcer  appeals  to  ^e  character  of  the  {H»seiidi 
^e,  which  he  vaga,  "  is  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  hia- 
tery  of  the  world.  CivilizatioB  is  daily  making  the 
mest  tafid  prt^^ress,  and  humamty  is  triuzaphing  )iourly 
oyer  the  last  enemies  of  mankind.  But  whilst  the 
African  exeites  the  cMnpasuon  of  die  nation,  and  «n- 
^Bges  the  Bttenticn  of  the  Biitish  leg^slatuie,— the 
British  sddi^,— their  &lIow-£oaatryinaD— -the  gallant, 
^thfid  pz<ote(lt<H'  of  their  m>6rtie^  and  ohampitm 
«f  their  honour,  U  daily  exposed  to  suffer  under  aa 
abise  of  that  power,  wUh  which  jgnwrance  ot  a  bad 
di^HKBtien  may  be  armed." 

GentlemoD,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  m 
'tibispaaaagealso  youreoognize  something  whichyou  have 
tiiis  day  hend  befin-e.  You  may  reooUect  the  humye 
attempt  of  t^  humble  individual  who  now  addreases 
;ou,  and  who  aaked  you  whether  those  who  feel  so 
much  fiu-  stm^ers^  m^t  not  be  allowed  to  feel  a 
little  &r  the  defenders  oS  their  eountry.  Hie  oidy 
4BSeiienoe  is,  that  Su-  Robert  Wilson's  lai^;uage  is  more 
fi>nsble, — ^mcHTe  imfvessive.  His  picture  stands  mcore 
boldly  out,  his  languid  Uirou^hout  is  more  ^wing 
than  that  used  by  the  defendant,  ot  by  his  advocate. 

£Mr.  Brougham  then  alluded  to  tiie  ofuni<His  of 
Geoeval  Stewart,  of  the  95th  regiment,  who,  when 
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a  brigwU^-genersl,  published  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, "  Outlines*^ a  Plan  for  the  general  Reform 
of  the  British  Land  Forces."] 

Hiis  officer  first  asks,  "  How  will  the  several  parts  of 
our  present  military  ttisciplinebe  reconciled  to  common 
sense,  or  to  any  in^^t  into  men  and  things  T  and  then 
proceeds  to  spedfy  tine  errors  in  our  sptem  which  can- 
not be  so  reconciled.  Hie  chief  of  ^ese  is  the  mode 
of  punishment,  whi<di,  it  should  seem,  every  friend  to 
the  British  army  unitfie  to  condemn.  He  says,  "  The 
frequent  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  in  our  armies 
tends  strongly  to  debase  the  minds  and  destroy  the  high 
spirit  of  the  soldiery ;  it  renders  a  system  of  increadi^ 
rigour  necessary ;  it  deprives  discipline  of  the  influence 
of  honour,  and  destroys  the  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  can  alone  add  voluntary  zeal  to  the  cold  obli- 
gations  of  duty."  A^n, — "  The  perpetual  recurrence 
to  the  infliction  of  in&my  on  a  seedier  by  the  punish- 
ment of  flogging,  is  one  of  the  most  mistaken  modes 
for  enfordng  discipline  which  can  be  conceived."  And 
then,  gentlemen,  as  if  there  were  some  fatality  attend- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  question, — as  if  there  was 
something  which  prevented  any  one's  touching  the  sub- 
ject without  comparing  the  military  discipline  of  France 
with  our  own, — Greneral  Stewart  is  scarcely  entered  on 
his  argument  before  he  is  in  the  middle  of  this  com- 
parison. He  says,  **  In  the  French  army  a  soldier  is 
often  shot,  but  he  rarely  receives  corporal  punishment, 
and  in  no  other  service  is  discipline  preserved  on  truer 
principles."  You  thus  hear,  gentlemen,  what  General 
Stewart  says  upon  die  superior  discipline  of  the  French 
army ;  he  holds  it  Up  as  a  pattern  to  our  service, — a 
service  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
individuals. 

But  lest  it  ^ould  be  siud  that  these  were  young 
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(Officers  (although  were  we  to  reckon  their  campaign 
or  eren  their  victories,  we  might  esteem  them  oW) — 
lest  deference  may  be  denied  to  their  opinions  because 
deficient  in  ezpeiience, — and,  above  all,  to  shew  you 
tbat  this  subject,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more 
does  it  teem  with  vindications  of  the  defendant, — ^to 
shew  you,  that  it  is  a  subject  calculated  not  only  to  ani- 
mate the  feelings  ci  the  young,  but  even  to  melt  the  chill 
<rf  age, — to  satisfy  you  that,  although  emotion  may  have 
generally  become  blunt  under  the  pressure  of  years,  yet 
this  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  longer  expe- 
rience of  the  misctdefe  which  arise  firom  the  horrible 
system  of  flc^ging^  an  experience  which  occadons  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  old  to  rival  the  indignation  of 
the  youthful, — I  will  now  produce  to  you  the  publication 
of  a  veteran, — a  publication  also  intended  to  point  out, 
£>r  the  purpose  of  domg  away  with  them,  these  defects 
which  tarnish  our  military  (discipline.  I  allude  to  a  work 
from  the  pen  of  sia  officer  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  ser- 
vice— Lieutenant-general  Money — who,  ance  the  writing 
<tf  that  work,  has  been  pnmioted  to  the  station  of  a  fiill 
generaL  You  shall  now  hear  what  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fic^:ing ;  he  whose  years  are  numerous  as  his 
services,and  who  is  esteemed  one  of  the  strictest  discipli- 
narians on  the  staff:  an  officer  to  whom  the  command  of 
a  district  has  be&x  entrusted,  a  signal  proof  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  by  government  in  his  honour  and  military 
skilL  You  have  been  told  that  attacking  the  scourge  as 
i^lied  to  the  backs  of  omr  soldiers,  has  a  tendency  to 
injure  the  army,  and  to  deter  persons  from  entering  into 
it;  General  Money,  you  will  find,  speaks  directly  to  theee 
points,  and  you  will  find  him  declaring,  that  this  prac- 
tice which  our  author  condemns,  does  itself  occa«on  de- 
sertion, and  deten  persons  from  entering  into  the  mili- 
taiy  service  of  their  coun^.  The  publication  to  which 
I  lUlude  is,  "  A  letter  to  the  right  honourable  William 
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Wlndbiun.  oa  the  ddenoe  «f  tJie  eountiyj^  the  prawvt 
cxim,  by  Idieirten«it-genei»l Money."  He  says,  "I  b^ 
leavci,  Six:,  t«)  submit  |o  you,  fwd  to  ius  Mj^esty's  min. 
istws  a  mMsuce,  tjite  adoptioii  -of  wbidi  will,  m  the 
^iiiioa  of  every  inUitury  mm  I  iwfo  ioonv^rsed  witii 
on  the  auljle^  bid  fair  to  put  a  stop  to  desertum." 
This  measure,  whioh  m  the  opuuon  of  every  military 
man  is  lik^y  to  ^^uoe  so  desirable  an  afiect,  you 
will  &m1  to  be  neither  rncH^  nor  less  than  the  measure 
whioh  this  defendant  lectsnmends,  and  has  exerte4 
himself  to  bring  .ai>out,  nawdy  the  disoootinuance  of 
fledging.  He  goes  on — "  When  a  mao  deserts,  and  he 
is  bdien,  he  is  liable  to  be  shot :  that,  indeed,  is  seldom 
inflicted  for  the  6rst  oSmce,  but  he  is  puni^ed  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  only  a  di^race  to  a  nation  that 
boasts  of  itfi  freedcan  and  its  humanity,  but  is  an  in- 
jury to  the  recruitto^  our  army.  It  strikes  suoh  a 
terror  into  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  The  culprit 
is  tied  up  to  tiie  halberts,  in  the  presence  of  the  wh(^ 
re^moit,  and  receives  six  or  eig^  hundred  Ushes,  stone- 
times  a  thousand.  He  iiunts  !-~he  recovers,  and  funis 
again ! ! — and  some  expu%  soon  after  tibe  punishment ! 
It  wounds  my  feelings  whesi  1  reflect  on  the  dreadiul 
sufibrio^  of  man  I  have  seen  and  boen  obliged  to  see. 
thus  cruelly  pwushed ;  and  what  other  .q)ithet  can  be 
used  than  cruel  ?  I  have  told  men  tbtt  I  wished  the 
Benteace  had  been  death ;  and  ,true  it  is,  that  there  arc 
men  who  have  pref^red  death  to  the  dis^^ace  and 
punishment" 

Gentlemen,  I  put  to  you  .tiiese  passages  out  of  ih» 
diflfereut  publications,  published  by  those  gallant,  di»- 
tinguished,  and  e:pperienoed  officers ;  and  I  ask  you* 
whether  you  will  send  the  deftoidant  to  a  dungeon  &r 
doing  that  which  has  [HMcured  ^em  the  highest  hoa- 
fnirs^r^the  iaraur  <£  their  sovereign,  and  the  ap[Hroba- 
tioD  ,of  tb^  coantigr  ? 
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I  itttreat  yoa  to  reflect  ott  the  puUkatiaa  irikicfa  is 
(diarged'  in  the  indictment  irith  being  lib^ous ;  an4 
whicit  has  beoi  coramsnted  on  by  the  genltenuo  <^po- 
site ;  and  I  beg  you  would  veeaii  to  mind  the  OMnmento 
he  has  made  vtpojt  it.  He  has  tohl  yon  it  has  a  t«n- 
dent^,  and  must  have  been  paUisfaed  wtdlao- intent»m> 
to  exdte  mutiny  and  cUsaffection  in  our  army,  by 
drawing  a  contrast  nn&ToaraUe  to  our  seprice  whm> 
eompwed  with  the  French;  that  it  viU  induce  the 
soldiers  to  join  tiie  standard  of  France  and  to  rebel 
^affonst  their  officers  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  will  pveroit 
persons  from  entering  into  the  service.  Can  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  gentlemen,  caa  General  Stewart,  or  can 
the  veteran  officer  whose  very  expresfflons  the  writer 
has  used,  by  any  rtreCefa  of  fancy,  be  oonoeived  to 
have  been  aetoated  by  snch  intentions?  Were  they 
such  madmen  as  demre  to  alienate  the  men  from 
their  officers,  and'  to  dianoline  others  from  entering 
into  the  army  of  which  they  were  commanders,  and 
of  which  they  were  the  firmest  friends;  to  mdii^Mse 
men  towards  the  defence  of  their  own  country,  and 
leadtheaitowishfl>rafoT^;n  aiula  Frmeh  yoke?  Can 
you  Btretdi  yonr  fancy  to  the  thought  of  imputing  to 
than  such  motives  as  these?  You  see  the  (^nnions 
tfeey  have  given  to  the  world ;  with  what  arguments, 
and  with  what  glowing,  I  will  even  say  violent  lan- 
guagf^  tb^  have  expressed  t^emsdves.  And  shall  it  be 
said  thi^this  defendant,  iiHio  uses  language  not  nearly  so 
strong,  has  published  a  work  which  has  such  a  &tal  ten- 
dent^,  or  titat  he  was  actuated  by  so  infenud  tun  intui- 
tion ?  An  intuition  which  in  these  officers  would  argue 
downright  madness ;  but  an  intentk)n  which,  in  the 
author  of  dtis  publicatacHi,  would  shew  him  fit  <Htly  f(v 
the  sodety  of  demons !  Unless  you  are  convinced,  not 
otUy  that  what  is  innooent  at  Westminster  is  libellous 
here,  but,  diat  what  is  commendable  in  these  officers 
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is  diabolical  in  the  defendant,  jou  cannot  sentence 
him  to  a  dungeon  for  doing  that  whi(^  has  obtuned 
the  kindness  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
coim^  for  those  distinguished  men. 

I  have  heard  so  much  about  invidious  topics,  about 
dangerous  subjects  of  disciK»on  ;  I  have  seen  so  mu<^ 
twisting  of  expression  to  ^ve  them  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce disaffection,  and  I  know  not  what  besddes,  in  ike 
people  of  this  country — that  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
conceiTe  any  one  subject,  whether  it  relate  to  military 
discipline  or  to  civil  polity,  that  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  I  will  put  my  defence  on  tiiis 'ground : 
If  any  one  of  those  subjects  which  are  conunonly  dis- 
cussed in  this  country,  and  particularly  of  those  rela- 
tive to  the  army,  can  be  handled  in  a  way  to  prevent 
e^resutms  from  being  twisted  by  ingenuity,  or  con- 
ceived by  some  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  discon- 
tent,— if  anymode  of  treating  such  subjects  can  be  point- 
ed out  to  me,  in  which  we  shall  be  safe,  allowing  the 
aif;ument  of  my  learned  Mend  to  be  just, — I  will  give 
up  this  case,  and  confess  that  the  inteution  of  die  de- 
fendant was  that  which  is  imputed  to  him.  Is  there, 
to  take  an  obvious  instance,  a  subject  more  common- 
place than  that  of  the  miserable  defects  which  now  ex- 
ist in  the  commissariat  of  our  army?  I  only  select 
this  because  it  comes  first  to  my  thou^ts.  Has  it  not 
always  happened  that  in  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  a 
retreat,  all  mouths  have  resounded  with  ike  ill-conduct 
of  the  commissary?  Has  it  not  been  said  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  army  and  of  the  country,  that  the  distresses 
of  our  troops  on  a  retreat  were  increased  by  their 
want  of  food,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  our  commis- 
sariat staff?  But  we  have  not  only  been  in  the  halnt  of 
blaming  particular  instances  of  neglect, — we  have  also 
taken  upon  ourselves  to  blame  the  system  itself.  Nay,  we 
have  gone  farther ;  we  have  placed  our  oxumisBariat  in 
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oomparison  mth  thai  of  France,  and  we  have  openly  and 
loudly  given  the  preference  to  the  enemy's  system.  And 
why  may  not  the  defendant  do  the  same  with  reference 
to  another  point  of  military  discipline  ?  Can  you  &ncy 
a  subject  more  dan^rous,  or  which  is  more  likely  to 
oocasi(»i  mutiny  and  revolt,  than  that  of  provimons,  if  you 
tell  the  soldier  that  through  the  neglect  of  his  govern- 
ment he  runs  the  risk  of  beii^  starved,  while  in  the  same 
Iveath  you  add,  that  Bonaparte's  troops  arewell  supplied, 
through  the  attention  which  he  pays  to  this  most  im< 
portimt  branch  of  a  gena^'s  duty  ?  Yet,  gentiemen, 
no  one  has  ever  been  censured,  nor  has  it  been  said 
that  it  was  his  intenti<m  to  excite  confiunon,  because 
he  has  condenmed  that  delicate  part  of  our  military 
system  which  relates  to  providing  the  soldiers  with  food. 

In  truth,  we  must  sulmit  to  these  discussions,  if  we 
would  have  any  discusaon  at  all.  Strong  expressions 
may,  indeed,  be  pointed  out  here  and  there  in  a  publi- 
cation on  sack  topics,  and  one  may  be  more  strong  than 
another.  When  he  is  heated,  a  man  will  express  him- 
self warmly.  And,  am  I  to  be  told,  that  in  discusdng 
a  subject  which  interests  all  men,  no  man  is  to  express 
hknself  with  force  ?  Is  it  the  inflammatory  tendency 
of  Has  publication,  or  is  it,  in  one  word,  the  eloquence 
mth  which  the  writer  has  treated  his  subject,  that 
has  excited  alarm  and  instigated  the  present  prose- 
cution ?  If  be  had  handled  the  matter  dully,  coldly, 
stupidly,  he  mi^^  have  gone  on  to  the  end  of  time ; 
he  would  never  have  heard  a  breath  of  censure,  seen  a 
line  of  Information,  or  produced  an  atom  of  effect.  If 
warmth  is  not  to  be  pardoned  in  discussing  such  topics, 
to  what  are  the  feelings  of  men  to  be  confined  ? 

I  diall,  perhf^  hear — Confine  yourselves  to  such 
subjects  as  do  not  afifect  the  feelings, — ^to  matters  that 
are  indifferent  alike  to  all  men;  go  to  arithmetic, — take 
npabstractpoontsof  law, — "tear  pasraon  to  tatters"  upon 
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qoisdoas  iA  additton  m^  Mbtraetion,— ^  tts-wwni  otf 
ytu  pleaM  en  spemi  [heading, — ^^lere  i&time  sufBcient 
Ibrtbe  workii^  t^the  heart:  but  bewnre  of  what  nv- 
temsts  all  mankind,  mere  espeeiaSj  your  own  coxia- 
ttpa^n ;  touek  not  the  fli^  and  fbrtane  of  the  British 
Mrmj.  Beware  of  tbose  sut^eets  which  conceni  ^« 
Hiea  ^o  advance  but  to  eovet  tbrnftselTes  with  vie- 
toK^r,  sad  who  retreat  but  to  eclipse  fbe  fame  of  tfienr 
wdour  by  tiie  yet  higher  gloty  of  thei*  patSent  eudoni 
aaee ;  men  who  tb^i  reti»r»  to  titeir  homes  clothed  ia 
lamiels,  to  recenve  the  punishment  of  the  l^h,  which  yev 
inflict  on  the  nsctunest  and  most  wmatm^l  mBle&et4r8  I 
Letnsheaf  itodu«g(rf^ie  "ehamel  houses  of  die  West 
Indies,"  as  Sin  Robert  Wilson  ealls  them,  thst  yawn  to 
neoeiva  the  eonquenHS  of  Conmna' !  Beware  (^touching 
on  these  pouiis;  beware  of  every  thing  that  would 
animate  ereiy  heart ;  that  would  make  the  T»y  stones 
shudder  as  tbey  re-eoho  your  soraid,  and  awaken  the 
rocks  to  listen  and  to  weep !  You  must  not  treat  sudi 
sntijeotB  »t  all,  (HT  else  you  must  do  it  coolly,  regularly,, 
gntdmlly,  allowing  yourselves  to  glow  by  some  scale, 
(tf  which  my  learned  Snend  is  no  doubi  in  possessimi ; 
you  most  heep  to  a  line  whi^  is  so  fine  that  no  eye 
bnt  has  can  perceive  it. 

This  may  not  be  !  this  must  not  be !  While  we  eon* 
tiaue  to  live  in  Ei^luid  it  may  not  be ;  while  we  re- 
mmn  unsubdued  by  that  egr^ious  tyrant,  who  per- 
seontes  all  freedom,  with  a  rancour  which  only  opprefr- 
80IB  can  know ;  that  tyrant  against  whom  tbe  diiathi- 
guished  offioeis  I  have  been  quoting,  wage  a  aoUe 
and  an  efficient  resistanoe,  and  against  whom  this 
defendant,  in  his  humbler  ^here,  haa  been  zealous 
in  hi&  opposition ; — that  tynat  whose  last  and  most 
highly  prized  victory  is  that  which  he  has  gained  over 
the  liberty  of  disonsdon.  Yes,  gentlemen,  while  that 
tyrant  enclaves  hie  own  subjects,  and  turns  them  loon 
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ta  enslave  Qtbera,  no  man  under  his  swa;  dares  attempt 
mare  than  calmly  and  temperately  to  diseoss  bis  meft* 
sures.  Writers  in  h)»  dominions  must  guage  tlieir  pro- 
duetious  aoccnrding  to  the  standard  established  hy  my 
learned  friend,  of  which  he  has  (me  daplicate  and  Buo- 
u^Mrte's  attorney-generol  the  other ;  they  miut  square 
their  argnmeiit  aocordii^  t6  that  rule ;  and  a^nst  the 
warmth  of  their  language  to  a  certain  defined  tempM«- 
tare.  When  they  tre^  of  the  tyraat'sambkious  and  (^ 
[vessiTe  policy ;  when  they  treat  of  the  rigours  of  his 
military  conscriptioQ ;  they  must  keep  to  the  line  which 
basthisday  been  marhed  out  in  this  oourt  Shouldthey 
go  beyiHkd  that  line, — should  thc^ei^age  in  their  sul^ect 
with  an  honest  zeal,  and  treat  it  with  a  £(m»  likely  to 
gain  ctrnvicUon, — that  is  to  say,  shoidd  they  treat  it  aftep 
the  manner  of  tiie  writer  of  tbis  composition  wluch  is 
now  before  you,— they  may  lay  their  aooowit  with 
being  dragged  forth  to  b«  shot  without  a  trial,  like  the 
unhappy  booksdler  of  Nuremberg  or  with  bong  led 
in  mockery  to  a  court,  aod  after  the  forms  of  a  judicial 
inTes^i;atioii  are  gcme  throi^h,  conugned  by  the  do- 
dsi(Hi  <^  the  judges  to  years  of  imprisonment. 

And  yet,  gentlemw,  Ihere  is  srane  excuse  for  BiUHia- 
parte,  when  he  acts  in  this  numnez.  His  goTemmeH^ 
as  he  well  knows;  is  bottomed  in  injiistice  and  cruelty. 
If  you  search  and  lay  bare  its  foundation,  you  must- 
necessarily  ^ake  it  to  its  centre^— its  safety  connstsin 
al^ice  and  obscurity !  Above  all.  is  it  essentwl  to  its 
power  that  the  cruelty  of  his  military  syst«n  should 
not  be  attacked,  for  on  it  does  he  rest  his  gKeatoess. 
1^  writer,  therefore,  who  ^ould  treat  in  a  nervous 
B^le  of  the  rigouT'(^his  conscription,  could  expect  no- 
thing but  severe  puni^ment. 

But  hai^ily,  things  in  this  country  are  a  little  dif- 
ferent.   Our  c«HUtitiUion  is  bottomed  in  kw  and  ia 
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justice,  and  in  ihe  great  and  deep  foundation  of  uni- 
Tersal  liberty !  It  may,  therefore,  court  inqiiiry.  Our 
establishments  thrive  in  open  day — they  even  flour- 
ish surrounded  and  assailed  by  the  clamour  of  Mo- 
tion. Our  rulers  may  continue  to  discharge  their 
several  duties,  and  to  regulate  the  a£Surs  of  the  state, 
while  their  ears  are  dinned  with,  tumidt.  They  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  inquiries  of  men.  Let  the 
public  discuss, — so  much  the  better.  Even  uproar 
is  wholesome  in  England,  while  a  whisper  may  be  fatal 
in  France! 

But  you  must  take  it  wit^  you,  in  deciding  on  the 
merits  of  this  publication,  that  it  is  not  upon  our  mili- 
tary system  that  the  defendant  has  passed  his  reflec- 
tions,— it  is  not  our  military  system  that  he  condemns. 
His  exertions  are  directed  to  remove  a  single  flaw 
which  exists  on  the  surfece  of  that  system, — a  speck  of 
rottenness  which  mars  its  beauty,  and  is  destructive  of  its 
strength.  Our  military  system  in  general,  he  admires  in 
common  with  us  all ;  he  animadverts  upon  a  taint  asiA 
not  upon  its  essence ;  upon  a  blot  which  disfigures  it, 
and  not  upon  a  part  of  its  structure.  He  wishes  you 
to  remove  an  excrescence  which  may  be  pulled  away 
without  loosening  the  foundation,  and  the  rest  will  ap- 
pear the  fairer,  and  remain  so  much  the  sounder  and 
more  secure. 

You  are  now,  gentlemen,  to  say  by  your  verdict 
whether  the  mere  reading  of  this  publication, — ^taking 
all  its  parts  together, — not  casting  aside  its  limitations 
and  qualifications,  but  taking  it  as  it  appears  in  this 
paper,  you  are  now  to  say,  whether  the  mere  perusal 
of  it  in  this  shaipe  is  likely  to  produce  those  effects 
which  have  been  described  by  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution,— effects  which  have  never  yet  been  produced 
by  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  itoelf.  This  con- 
sideration, gentlemen,  seems  to  deserve  your  very  par- 
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Ocular  attention.  If  you  can  say  aye  to  this,  you  will 
then  bring  your  verdict  agjunst  the  defendant, — and 
not  only  ag^nst  him,  but  ^;ainst  me,  his  advocate, 
who  have  spoken  to  you  much  more  fireely  than  he  has 
done, — and  against  tiiose  gallant  officers  who  have  so 
ably  condemned  the  practice  which  he  condemns,  —and 
against  the  country  which  loudly  and  rightfully  demands 
an  attention  to  its  best  interests, — and  against  the 
stability  of  the  British  Constitution ! 
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STATE  OP  PUBUC  OPINION. — ^THE  MILAN  C0HHI8S10N. 

Few  events  have  excited  a  more  deep  and  general  in- 
terest among  the  people  of  England,  than  the  arrival  of 
Queen  Caroline  in  June  1820,  and  the  proceedings 
which  the  king,  her  husband,  immediately  compelled 
his  ministers,  most  reluctantly,  most  clearly  against 
their  own  fixed  opinions,  and  therefore  m<wt  certainly 
agiunst  their  duty,  to  institute  i^;ainst  Her  Majesty,  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  her  and  (Ussolviug  the  mar- 
riage. Nor  was  there  the  least  difference  of  c^inion 
in  the  country,  whether  among  l^ose  who  sided  with 
the  Queen,  or  those  who  blamed  her  most,  upon  the  in- 
justice and  intolerable  cruelty  of  this  conduct  on  the 
King^s  part.  No  one  pretended  to  doubt  that,  from 
the  time  of  her  first  coming  to  England,  and  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she  had  been  treated  as 
no  vrife  before  ever  was,  and  that  after  a  few  months 
permission  to  Te«de  nominally  under  the  same  roo^  but 
without  enjoying  any  other  rights  of  a  wife,  she  had 
been  compelled  to  live  apart  from  her  husband,  and 
had  even  received  a  written  notice  from  him  that  this 
separation  must  be  considered  as  for  life.  That  every  en- 
^ne  of  annoyance  had  been  set  in  motion  to  render  her 
life  miserable  was  also  universally  known ;  and  every 
one  was  aware,  that,  after  all  temptations  had  been 
thrown  in  the  way  to  seduce  her  from  her  conjugal 
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duty,  that  a  pretext  might  be  obtfuned  for  justifying 
the  continual  ill  treatment  of  which  she  was  the  victim, 
she  had  triumphed  over  all  those  arts,  escaped  those 
snares,  and  been  declared  guiltless  by  a  secret  tribunal 
i4)pointed  in  1806,  to  try  her  behind  her  back,  with- 
out any  one  present  on  hei-  part,  and  composed  of  the 
political  and  personal  Mends  of  the  Prince. 

Wherefore,  when  it  was  asserted  t^t  during  her  re- 
ffidenoe  on  thecontin^it,  whither  she  had  by  a  oontU 
nuance  of  the  same  persecution  been  at  last  driven, 
her  conduct  had  been  watdiedand  found  incorrect,  ah 
men  said,  that  if  blame  there  was,  a  far  larger  share  df 
it  fell  on  her  royal  husband  than  oii  herself.  But  when 
it  wa9  found  that  he,  the  wrong-doer,  was  resolved  to 
vent  upon  hte  victim  the  consequences  of  his  own  of- 
fenoest — when  it  was  known  that  he  whose  whole  life 
ttnoeliis-muiiage,  had  been  a  violation  of  bis  marriage 
-vows,  was  determined  to  destroy  his  consort  after  de- 
«erting-and  ill-unng  'her — and  When  it  was  announced 
that  his  defflgn  was,  to  obtain  a  release  from  the  nuptiid 
ties,  wbidi  had  never  for  an  hour  held  him  fast,  on  the 
pretence  of  the  party  so  deeply  injured  by  his  incon- 
stwioy  and  his  oppresnww  having  at  length  &llen  into 
the  snares  set  for  hep— ^e  public  indignation  knew  no 
hounds,  and  aU  the  people  vrit&  oae  voice  exdtumed 
agiunst  a  proceeding  so  indecently  oubaging  every 
loinraple  of  humanity  and  of  juBtnce.  Whethea*  the  &ct8 
^eged  were  true  «r  false,  die  people  never  gave  thenft- 
■selvee  a  momenfto  trouble  to  inquire ;  uid  if  the  whole 
case  shoidd  be  ocH^issed  or  should  be  proved,  it  was 
qmte  the  same  thing;  he  who  had  done  the  wrong 
bad  no  right  to  take  advant^  o(  it,  and  if  every  one 
tittle  ni  tjie  durges  made,  had  been  admitted  l^  tiw 
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fst^  Bocusetl,  the  people  were  resolved  to  stand  be^ 
ftreen  faer  and  her  persecntor^  injusUee. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  huny  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  before  time 
could  be  given  for  that  expression  of  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try, which  Hie  King's  fnends  were  well  aware  must 
speedily  become  loud  wd  ^neral.  But  the  Queen'A 
firiends  were  not  to  be  thrown  (^  their  guard.  Messrs. 
Broi^:faam  and  'Denman,  her  Attorney  snd'Solicitor-^;e- 
neral,  were  fully  prepared  for  this  sudden  movement. 
ft  was  most  signally  discomfited.  A  delay  of  some  days 
was  ibrced  upon  the  government  by  the  Queen's  Attor- 
ney-genend  entering  unexpectedly  at  laige  into  the 
^ole  case ;  and  Mr.  Canning,  to  his  infinite  honour, 
b<He  such  testimony  to  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  the  illustrious  princess,  whose  honour,  whose  station, 
and  indeed  whose  life  was  assailed,  that  a  division 
among  the  ministers  was  plainly  indicated. 

Hie  temper  and  dB^K>sidon  of  the  house  on  this  me- 
moTsible  oecasion,  was  observed  to  be  anxiously  watched 
l^  the  King's  friends ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sat 
the  whole  night  mider  the  galleiy  an  attentive  listener, 
and  with  frequent  communications  to  and  from  those 
more  inmiediately  engaged  in  the  conflict.  All  men  now 
teHl  deep  r^ret  that  this  illustrious  person  had  only  of 
late  betaken  hanself  to  the  puisuhs  of  civil  life ;  for  his 
penetrating  sagacity,  as  well  as  his  honourable  feelings, 
would  have  been  an  ample  security  agtunst  sufier- 
ing  sadk  a  course  as  the  King  seemed  bent  upon 
pursuing,  bad  bis  Grace  been  in  a  position  to  exercise 
ioB  propM*  authority  over  his  -colleagues  and  his  master, 
and  to  «way  their  councils  as  he  has  since  done  upon 
Ihe  most  imptutont  occaraons.    Nor  would  the  same 
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security  have  been  wanting  for  the  country,  had  Lord 
Wellesley  fortunately  been  in  his  i^ropriate  position, 
at  the  hehn  of  affiurs.  No  one  was  calculated  to  have 
such  influence  over  the  royal  mind ;  and  no  one  would 
more  certainly  have  exerted  it  in  the  direction  which 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  King's 
own  honour,  so  pl^ly  pointed  out.  But  the  counsels 
of  inferior  men  prevdled ;  or  rather,  the  reiustance  <Mf 
inferior  minds  only  was  opposed  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  royal  will ;  and  it  was  determined  that  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  ^ould  be  introduced  with  all  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
marriage  and  degrading  the  Queen-consort  firom  her  ex- 
alted station.  The  offence  alleged  agunst  her,  being 
adultery,  would  have  been  high  treason  had  it  been 
committed  within  the  realm.  There  w&ee  doubts  among 
lawyers  whether  or  not  it  could  be  so  con^dered  if 
committed  abroad,  and  certfunly  the  whole  proceeding 
was  sufficiently  encumbered  with  difficulties  to  make 
its  authors  anxious  that  whatever  provision  loaded  it 
with  additional  obstacles  diould  be  avoided.  Accord- 
ingly no  question  was  made  of  higher  penalties  than 
degradation  and  divorce. 

It  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
unparalleled  and  most  disgraceflil  afi^.  It  is  enough 
if  we  run  over  the  heads  merely  of  its  history.  The 
decided  repugnance  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
whole  proceeding,  compelled  the  ministers  to  defer  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee,  for  whidi  they  had 
moved  in  both  houses.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whose  patri- 
otism, matured  wisdom,  and  superiority  to  all  fac- 
tious views,  pointed  him  out  as  the  fit  person  to  re- 
sist the  threatened  mischief,  and  dictate  the  terms 
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which  should  bind  all  puties,  I»ou^t  forward  a  pro- 
portion for  addressing  the  Queen,  after  the  n^;otiation 
between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Castlereagb 
on  the  King's  part,  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman  on 
Her  M^estj's,  had  Mled ;  and  the  House  having  agreed 
to  the  motion,  he  as  merer,  accompanied  hy  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,*  the  seconder,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Sir 
T.  Adand,  proceeded  to  wait  upon  her  with  the 
House's  resolutions,  declaring  its  opinion  that  the 
Queen  might  without  any  sacrifice  of  her  honour, 
accede  to  the  King's  proposal  of  leaving  the  country, 
upon  fidl  sectuity  being  given  of  enjoying  her  revenue 
under  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Her  Majesty  received 
the  deputation  of  the  Commons  with  that  great  dignity 
of  demeanour  which  was  so  habitual  to  her  upon  pi^per 
occasions,  aad  was  altogether  immixed  with  haughtiness 
or  insolence ;  but  she  declined  in  decided,  though  kindly 
terms,  acceding  to  a  request  which  must  leave  her 
conduct  exposed  to  suspicion.  "  As  a  subject  of  the 
state,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  bow  with  deference,  and,  if 
possible,  without  a  murmur,  to  every  act  of  the  sove- 
reign authority.  But  as  an  accused  ^nd  injured  Queen, 
I  owe  to  the  King,  to  myself  and  to  ^  my  fellow-sub- 
jects, not  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  pri- 
vil^es,  or  withdraw  my  appeal  to  those  principles  of 
public  justice,  which  are  alike  the  safeguard  of  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  individuals." 

It  now  became  apparent  that  the  inquiry  prepara- 
tory to  the  bill  must  proceed.  Her  Majesty  petitioned 
the  House  of  LchxIs  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel  against 
a  secret  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  her  con- 
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duct  in  bei'  absence ;  Md  the  counsel  wet«  at  half  an 
hour's  notice  heiwd,  but  in  vain.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that'Mr.  Denman,  in  Elusion  to  the  well-known  adviser 
of  the  Milan  oommission,  Sir  John  Leach,  whose  counsels, 
so  plearang  to  the  King,  were  supposed  to  he  guided  by 
the  desire  of  supplanting  Lord  Eldon  and  obtuning  the 
Great  Seal,  made  that  mfflnorable  quotation  £rom  Shak- 
speare,  which  was  so  manifestly  delightful  to  Lco^  El- 
don, and  certunly  as  distasteful  to  Sir  John. 

Some  huey  and  insinaatiDg  ntgue. 

Some  cogging  cozening  knave  to  get  some  ofBce, 

Hath  devised  this  slander. 

The  Lords  then  t^pomted  a  secret  committee,  to 
wh9m  papers  in  a  sealed  green  bag  were  delivered. 
After  examining  these  in  secret,  th^  reported  that  a 
Bill  of  Degradation  and  IHvorce  should  be  brought  in, 
which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  it  was  read  a  first 
time  on  the  5th  of  July.  After  rejecting  an  implication 
from  the  Queen  to  be  ftumished  with  lists  of  the  wit- 
nesses agamst  her,  the  17th  of  August  was  fixed  for 
proceeding  with  the  case. 

On  that  day  this  unexampled  proceedii^  commenced, 
— a  proceeding  in  which  the  forms  of  the  constit»ti(Hi 
were  observed,  while  its  ^irit  was  outraged  at  every 
step, — a  proceeding  over  which  the  ferocious  tyraimy 
of  Henry  Vin.  presided,  although  the  customs  of  par- 
liament were  observed  throughout,  and  which  afforded  a 
practical  proo^  that  influence  may,  with  a  little  delay, 
ef!ect  in  the  nineteenth  century  almost  all  that  undis- 
guised and  unmit^ated  prerogative  coa^  acoomplidi 
in  the  axteenth.  * 

The  first  movement  of  the  Queen's  counsel  was  to 
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demur,  as  i%-  were,  to  the  InU,  and  call  upon  the 
House  to  rejeoi  It  upen  the  ground  of- justiee  and  of 
bH  oonstitutional  prindples,  wh^ihw  the  statem^ts  in 
the  pnnmhle  we«e  true  or  fiklse.  In  this  preliminary 
atgom^it,  Mri  Denman  was  univerwlly  allewed  to  htive 
farmoipaUydistingiH^ed  himself;  and  lus  great  diqiJay of 
eloquence,  raised  higli  expectations  of  what  might  be 
accompli^ed  by  bint  during  the  subsequent  at^;«s  of 
the  aause*-^'e::q>ectatiQn9  whieh,  however  bigh,  were  attr^ 
passed  by  the  pMformance.  Every  eflbrt,  however, 
was  for  the  present  unavaaliog,  either  to  stop  the  go- 
vernment in  its  CQunie^  or  uiimate  imd  alarm  the  peers 
into  a  resistaoee  on  behalf  of  the  constitution  and  the 
country.  All  without  perhaps  one  exception,  both  of 
ike  government  and  of  both  Houses,  abhorred  the  mean 
sure  ;  and  if  they  could  have  been  sure  that  throwing  it 
out  immediately,  would  not  have  occauoned  a  change  of 
ministry,  assuredly  the  biU  never  would  have  remained 
(Hie  hmr  in  existence.  But  thw,  as  in  much  later 
times,  the  great  fear  was  of  letting  in  the  opposition ; 
uid  Tories  were  duly  seen  abandoning  their  whole 
pnnciples,  iq>on  the  pretence  that,  they  had  no  other 
way  of  preventing  what,  to  their  eyes,  seemed  the  most 
formidable  of  all  evente,— exactly  as  in  the  present  d^ 
we  have  sa«i  Wh^  giving  up  their  most  sacred  opi- 
nions one  after  another,  and  attaching  not  the  wei^t  of 
a  feather  to  retrenchment,  and  popular  rights,  and  the 
progress  of  reform,  and  the  rights  of  colonies,  uid  the 
nuuntenance  of  peace,  and  the  extinction  of  Slavery, 
and  the  prev^ition  of  the  Slave  Trade  itself,  when 
weired  in  the  balance  against  the  one  evil  of  a  change 
which  should  let  in  their  adversuiea,  and  torn  out 
their  patrons  from,  the  dispensation  of  court  &.voib'; 
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The  prelimimuy  objection,  in  the  nature  of  a  demur- 
rer, being  OTerruled,  the  bill  proceeded ;  that  is,  the 
case  against  the  Queen  was  opened,  and  witnesses  were 
examined  to  prove  it,  alter  the  Attomej-general  had 
opened  the  charge  in  a  loi^  speech  of  minute  dettul, — a 
course  which  was  ertremelj  ill  comddered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill,  who  could  not  at  all  trust  their 
foreign  witnesses;  for  being  guided  in  their  det^led 
statements  wholly  by  the  result  of  the  Milan  conmiis- 
sion,  the  manifest  discrepancies  between  the  answers 
which  their  questions  shewed  that  they  expected  to  get, 
and  those  actually  given,  a^rded  constant  oocaaon  to 
their  adversaries  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  testimony. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  manifold  irregu- 
larities of  this  proceeding,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
members  of  one  house  acted  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of 
the  other,  in  a  bill  on  which  they  must,  if  it  passed 
that  other,  themselves  come  to  sit  as  ju^;e8.  But  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  the  Attorneys  and  Solicitors- 
general  of  both  King  and  Queen  going  out  of  Farlia^ 
ment  during  so  many  months  as  the  case  might  last, 
suggested  the  expediency  of  the  House  of  Commons  pass- 
ing a  resolution  which  permitted  its  members  to  appear 
as  comisel  in  this  bill ;  and  Mr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  who  were  of  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  availed 
themselves  <^  this  leave,  as  well  as  Mr.  Brou^^iam  and 
Mr.  Denman.  Mr.  Sei^eant  Wilde  was  not  then  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

There  is  no  oceaaon  to  characterise  the  evidence 
which  was  produced  for  the  bill,  otherwise  than  as  it 
has  been  since  described,  in  colours  which,  thou^  they 
may  be  strong,  are  only  so  because  they  are  so  strong . 
as  to  retun  their  likeness  to  the  original  they  represent. 
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"The  Milan  CommisnoD  proceeded  und^  this  su- 
perintendence ;  and  ^s  its  labours  so  were  their  fruits 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  the  first 
impression  always  ari^ng  from  any  work  undertaken 
by  English  hands  and  paid  for  by  E^lish  money,  that 
an  inexhaustible  fond  is  employed,  and  witii  boundless 
profufdon ;  and  a  thirst  of  gold  is  str^^tway  excited 
which  no  extravagance  of  liberality  can  slake.  The 
knowledge  tiixt  a  board  was  sitting  to  collect  evidence 
ag^nst  the  Queen,  immediately  gave  such  testimony  a 
high  value  in  the  market  of  Italian  penury ;  and  hap- 
py was'the  individual  who  had  ever  been  in  her  house 
or  admitted  to  her  presence :  his  fortone  was  counted 
to  be  made.  Nor  were  they  who  had  viewed  her  man- 
rion,  or  had  only  known  the  arrangements  of  her  villa, 
without  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  golden  prize.  To  have 
seen  her  pass,  and  noted  who  attended  her  person,  was 
a  piece  of  good  ludt.  In  short,  nothing,  however  re- 
motely connected  with  herself  or  her  fiunily,  or  her 
residence,  or  her  habits,  was  without  ite  value  among 
a  poor,  a  sanguine,  and  an  unag^tiTe  people.  It  is 
certfun  that  no  more  ready  way  of  proving  a  case,  like 
the  diarge  of  criminal  intercourse,  can  be  found,  than 
to  have  it  first  broadly  asserted  for  a  fact ;  because 
this  being  once  believed,  every  motion,  gesture,  and 
look  is  at  once  taken  as  proof  of  the  accusation,  and 
tiie  two  most  innocent  of  human  beings  may  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  mass  of  circumstances,  almost  all  of  • 
which,  as  well  as  the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  are 
really  believed  to  be  true  by  those  who  recount  or  re- 
cord them.  As  the  treachery  of  servants  was  the  por- 
tion of  this  testimony  whidi  bore  the  highest  value, 
that,  of  course,  was  not  difficult  to  procure ;  and  the 
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aocus^B  Boon  posaessed  what,  in  suoh  a  oasa;  .may  most 
tally  be  aaid  to  be  aeousatori  maxime  optandum — not, 
indeed,  co^Uentes  rem,  but  the  man-servant  of  the  one, 
aioA  tiie  EoaldHaervaDt  of  the  other  su^^Kised  paramour. 
Nor  can  we  look  back  upon  these  scenes  without  some 
little  wonder  how  they  ^ould  not  have  added  even  the 
wi^ientem  revm ;  for  surely  in  a  oouotiy  so  fertile  of 
intriguing  men.  and  abandoned  women, — where  ftdse 
oaths,  too,  grow  naturally,  or  with  only  the  culture  of 
a  gross  igDOruice  and  a  superstitious  fiuth, — it  might 
have  been  easy,  we  ^nld  imagine,  to  find  some  youth, 
like  9uieatton  in  the  (niginal  Harry  the  E^^^ith's  time, 
ready  to  make  his  fortune,  both  in  money  and  female 
favours,  by  pretandii^  to  have  eo^oyed  the  albctioos 
of  one  whose  good  nature  and  easy  mamij^s  made  the. 
^^roadi  to  her  person  no  difiioult  matter  at  any  time. 
Thb  defect  in  the  case  can  only  be.  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  [nroduetion  of  such  a  witness  before. 
the  English  public  might  have  speared  somewhat 
perilous,  both  to  himself  iud  to  the  cause  he  waa  brought 
to  prop  with  his  pei^uries.  Accordingly,  recourse  was 
had  to  spies,  who  watdied  all  the  parties  did,  and  when 
they  could  not  find  a  circumstance,  would  make  one ; 
men  who  chronicled  the  dinners  and  the  su[^rg  that. 
were  eaiien,  the  walks  and  the  s^  that  were  eigoyed, 
the  anangemmits  of  rooms  and  the  poution  of  bowers, 
and  who,  never  doubting  that  these  were  the  occasions 
and  the  soaies  of  endearment  and  of  mjoyment,  pre- 
tended to  have  witnessed  the  one,  in  order  that '  the 
other  might  be  supposed ;  but  with  that  inattention  to 
particulars  whidi  Providence  has  appointed  as  the  snafe 
for  the  &lse  witness,  and  the  saf^^iard  of  innocence, 
pretended  to  have  seen  in  such  directioos  ae  would 
i.  I     .Cooijlc 
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have  reqnired  t^e  rays  of  l^|;ht  to  more  not  straight- 
forward, but  round  about  Couriers  that  pried  into 
canii^;88  where  the  travellers  were  asleep  at  grey  day- 
li^t,  or  saw  in  the  dusk  of  dewy  ere  what  their  own 
&DCJ  pictured, — sailors  who  believed  Hoi  all  persons 
could  gratify  their  animal  i^petites  on  the  public  deck, 
where  themselves  had  so  often  played  the  beast's  part, 
— lying  waiting-women,  capable  of  repa^ng  the  kind- 
ness and  chari^  that  had  laid  tiie  foundation  of  their 
fortune,  with  the  treachery  that  could  rear  it  to  the 
bei§^t  of  their  sordid  deares, — chambermaids,  the  re- 
Ihse  of  the  streets,  and  the  common  food  of  wayfaring 
licentiousness,  whose  foul  fancy  could  devour  every 
mark  that  beds  might,  but  did  not,  present  to  their 
practised  eye, — lechers  of  either  sex,  who  would  &in 
have  gloated  over  the  realities  of  what  their  liquorish 
imagination  alone  bodied  forth, — pimps  of  hideous  as- 
pect, whose  prurient  ^ance  could  penetrate  throu^ 
the  keyhole  of  rooms  where  the  rat  shared  with  the 
bi^  the  »lence  of  the  deserted  place, — these  were  the 
performers  whose  exploits  the  commissioners  chro- 
nicled, whose  narratives  th^  collected,  and  whose  ex- 
hibition upon  tiie  great  stage  of  the  first  tribunal  of  all 
tiie  earth,  they  sedulously  and  zeidously  prepared  by 
fi%quent  rehearsal.  Yet  with  all  these  helps  to  success, 
— with  the  unlimited  supply  of  &ncy  and  of  falsehood 
which  tiie  character  of  the  people  furnished — with  the 
very  body-servants  of  the  parties  hired  by  their  wagep, 
if  not  bou^t  with  a  price, — such  an  array  could  only 
be  produced,  as  the  whole  world  at  once  pronounced 
msufficient  to  prove  any  case,  and  as  even  the  most 
pr^udiced    of  assemblies    in    the    accuser's    favour 
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turned  from  with  disgust. — EdiTAargk    Review,   vol. 
Ixvii.  pp.  41 — 43. 

On  the  Sth  of  September  an  adjournment  t^as  re- 
solved on  of  abbiit  thr^  weeks,  and  on  the  8d  of  Oct- 
tober  thd  House  ag^  liiet,  when  the  cetiiitel  fb:^  ^e 
Queen  were  heai^  and  Witnesses  called  on  he*  patt 
The  following  speech  is  Mf .  BtX)ugham's  defence  of  her 
Majesty,  which  he  opened  oil  the  first  day  after  the 
adjournment,  and  Jini^ed  on  Ihe  next.  Mr.  Deninali'6 
summing  up  of  the  evidence  and  aj^licatioli  of  it 
to  answer  the  charges,  was  a  hikgnificetit  effbtt  dl* 
genius.  But  ther6  is  no  possibility  of  giving  mot^ 
than  the  justly  celebrated  peroration,  and  orie  at 
two  other  passi^s.  "t^e  last  sentence  df  all  was 
the  subject  of  much  misrepresentatibn  lat  the  time^ 
aiid  has  been  occa^omklly  aiice.  Nor  «an  it  be 
denied  that  thfe  want  of  a  feW  Words,  esp^iftlly  in  A 
spoken  cbmpoation  on  such  a  sabject,  l*endi^^  this 
unavoidable.  Whoever  iattentiVely  coiisiders  ^e  stme- 
ture  of  the  sentence,  and  we^^  the  force  df  the  words^ 
can  have  no  doubt  of  the  sense ;  but  it  is  itdt  safe  to 
throw  so  much  upon  a  single  ^tiuticle,  as  was  likus  dtieit 
iij)0n  the  word  "  even ;"  ahd  a  sentence  Wta  Wanting  to 
bring  home  the  meaning,  by  pointing  tlie  hearer's 
attention  to  the  contrast  eihihited  by  oi*  Sftviour 
towards  convicted  gUih,  And  hiimAn  injoiMice  towaMls 
proved  innocence. 

•  Tlie  procee^gs  of  1820,  thofugh  tibey  ended  in  the 
signal  discomfiture  of  the  Queen's  ^lemies,  by  no  means 
put  an  end  to  their  persecutions.  -Although  declared 
innocent  by  the  fete  of  the  bill,  which  was  withdrawn  on 
the  10th  of  November,  after  the  second  reading  had 
been  carried  by  only  nine  votes,  and  when  it  became 
,  Cookie 
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t  that  it  must  be  flung  out  on  the  next  stage, 
the  usual  insertion  of  her  Majest/s  name  in  the  liturgy 
was  still  withheld,  and  a  motion  on  the  subject  sug- 
gested by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a  determined,  but  most 
honest  and  consistent,  as  well  as  highly-g^jfted  member 
of  the  Tory  party,  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  following  summer,  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.  was  proceeded  with,  and  of  course  the 
Queen  clumed  to  be  crowned,  as  all  her  royal  prede- 
cessors had  been ;  but  this;  too,  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  these  vexatious 
proceet^gs,  coming  after  so  long  a  Ufe  of  ill-treatment, 
is  generally  believed  to  have  hastened  her  end.  The 
mournful  inscription  which  she  desired  to  have  placed 
upon  her  coffin  is  well  known, — "Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  murdered  Queen  of  England." 

The  last  of  the  following  speeches  relates  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  coronation,  her  Majesty's  claim  having  been 
referred  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  heard  the  argu- 
ment at  a  veiy  crowded  meeting,  attended  by  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor^neral  for  the  King,  as  well  as 
those  for  the  Queen,  the  former  law-officers,  however, 
acting  as  assessors  to  the  board,  the  latter  appearing  at 
the  bar.  The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  as  Lord  President, 
was  in  the  cluur ;  but  besides  many  lay  lords,  be  was 
assisted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justices,  and 
other  heads  of  the  law  who  belonged  to  the  Privy 
Council. 
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May  it  please  your  Lobdships,— The  time  is  now 
come  when  I  feel  that  I  ^h^ll  truly  stand  in  need  of  all 
your  indulgence.  It  is  not  merely  the  august  presence 
of  this  assembly  which  embarrasses  me,  for  I  have 
oftentimes  had  experience  of  its  condescension, — nor 
the  novelty  of  this  proceeding  that  pwrpleses  me,  for 
the  mind  gradually  gets  reconciled  to  the  strangest 
things, — Qor  the  magnitude  of  this  cause  that  op- 
presses me,  for  I  am  borne  up  and  cheered  by  that 
conviction  of  its  justice,  which  I  share  with  all  man- 
kind ;  but,  my  lords,  it  is  the  very  force  of  that  con- 
vic^on,  the  knowledge  that  it  operates  universally,  the 
feeling  that  it  operates  rightly,  which  now  dismays  me 
with  the  apprehension,  that  my  unworthy  mode  of 
handling  i^  may,  for  the  first-  time,  injure  it ;  and, 
whUe  others  have  trembled  for  a  guilty  client,  or  been 
uixious  in  a  doubtful  case,  or  crippled  with  a  conscious- 
DQ^  o£  some  hidden  weakness,  or  chilled  by  the  influ- 
eace,  or  dismayed  hj  ,the  ^hostility,  of  public  opinion,  I, 
koDwing  that  liere  there  is  no  guiltiness  to  conceal,  nor 
anything,  save  lJ;l^  resources  ,c^  peijury,  ta  dread,  am 
h»mted  with  the  appreheQEdon  that  my  feeble  dis- 
(Atarge  of  this  duty  may  for  the  first  time  cast  that 
eifuse  ^qto  ^oubt,  and  may  turn  against  me  for  con- 
deppation  ^cuose  millions  of  your  lordships'  country- 
m^p  whose  jeabi^  eyes  are  now  watching  |Us,  and  who 
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will  not  fail  to  impute  it  to  me,  if  ;out  lordslups  should 
reverse  the  judgment  which  the  case  for  the  charge  has 
extorted  £rom  them.  And  I  feel,  my  lords,  under  such  a 
weight  so  troubled,  that  I  can  hanlly  at  this  moment, 
with  all  the  reflection  which  the  indulgence  of  your 
lordships  has  accorded  to  me,  compose  my  spirits  to  the 
discharge  of  my  profesaonal  duty,  imder  lie  pressure 
of  that  grave  responsibility  which  accompanies  it.  It  is 
no  light  addition  to  this  feeling,  that  I  foresee,  though 
happily  at  some  distance,  that  before  these  proceedings 
close,  it  may  be  my  unexampled  lot  to  dischaige  a 
duty,  in  which  the  loyalty  of  a  good  subject  may,  among 
the  ignorant,  among  the  thoughtless, — certfunly  not 
with  your  lordships  for  a  moment, — sutler  an  impeach- 
ment. 

My  lords,  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  arrived 
in  this  country  in  the  year  1795, — the  niece  of  our 
sovereign,  the  intended  consort  of  his  heir-apparent, 
and  herself  not  a  very  remote  heir  to  the  crown  of 
these  realms.  But  I  now  go  back  to  that  period,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  over  all  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  her  arrival  then  and  her  departure  in 
1814.  I  rejoice  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
most  faithfid  dischaige  of  my  duty  permits  me  to  draw 
this  veil ;  but  I  cannot  do  so  without  pausing  for  an 
instant,  to  guard  myself  against  a  misrepresentation  to 
which  I  know  this  cause  may  not  unnaturally  be  ex- 
posed, and  to  assure  your  lordships  most  solemnly,  that 
if  I  did  not  think  that  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  as  at- 
tempted to  be  established  by  the  evidence  against  her, 
not  only  does  not  require  recrimination  at  present,— 
not  only  imposes  no  duty  of  even  uttering  one  whisper, 
whether  by  way  of  attack,  or  by  way  of  insinuation,  i^pjnst 
the  conduct  of  her  illustrious  husband ;  but  that  it  rather 
prescribes  to  me,  for  the  present,  silence  upon  this  great 
and  puniul  head  of  the  case, — I  solemnly  assure  your 
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lord^ips,  that  but  for  this  convictioo,  my  lips  on  that 
branch  would  not  be  closed;  for,  in  discretionally  abaa- 
doning  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  I  feel  I  have, 
in  postponing  for  the  present  the  statement  of  that  case 
of  which  I '  am  possessed,  I  feel  confident  that  I  am  wav> 
ing  a  ri^t  which  I  possess,  and  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  materials  which  are  mine.  And  let  it  not  be  thought, 
my  lords,  that  if  either  now  I  did  cwnceive,  or  if  here- 
after I  should  so  &r  be  disi^pointed  in  my  expectation 
that  the  case  '^;ainst  me  will  &il,  as  to  feel  it  neces- 
saiy  to  exercise  that  right, — let  no  man  vainly  suppose, 
that  not  only  I,  but  that  any,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  profe^on  would  hesitate  one  moment  in  the  fear- 
less dischai^  of  his  paramount  duty.  I  once  before 
took  leave  to  remind  your  lordships, — which  was  un- 
necessary, but  there  are  many  whom  it  may  be  needful 
to  remind, — that  an  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty  which 
he  owes  his  client,  knows,  in  the  discharge  of  that  office, 
but  one  person  in  the  world,  that  client  and  none 
OTHER.  To  save  that  client  by  all  expedient  means, — 
to  protect  that  client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  all 
others,  and  among  others  to  himself — is  the  high^  and 
most  unquestioned  of  his  duties ;  and  he  must  not  re- 
gard the  alarm — ^the  suffering — ^the  torment — the  de- 
struction— which  he  may  bring  upon  any  other.  Nay, 
separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  firom  those  of 
an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if  need  be,  to  the  wind, 
he  must  go  on  reckless  of  tiie  consequences,  if  his  fate 
it  ^ould  unhappily  be^^to  involve  his  country  in  con- 
iusdon  for  his  client's  protection ! 

But,  my  lords,  I  am  not  reduced  to  this  painful  ne- 
cesaty.  I  feel  that  if  I  were  to  touch  this  branch  of 
the  Case  now,  until  asty  event  Entail  afterwards  shew 
that  unluq>pily  I  am  deceiving  myself — I  feel  that  if  I 
jrexe  now  to  ^proach  the  great  subject  of  recrimina- 
tion, I  should  seem  to  give  up  the  higher  ground  of 
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iuDooesce  on  wfai^  I  reat  n^  casm ;  I  silwRilct  seem  to 
be  Justifying  when  I  plead  Not  Guilty ;  I  should  seem 
to  argue  in  extenuation  and  in  paUiation  of  offences, 
or  levities,  or  iHfi!C^ri«tjee,  the  lesaat  aiid  the  lighted 
of  whieii  I  stand  hexe  utterly  to  dsoy.  Wof  it  is  &l«w 
as  has  been  said — it  is  foid  and  false  as  those  have 
dared  to  my,  who,  pretending  to  diaohvge  the  hi^^ier 
duties  to  God,  have  ^eiwn,  that  they  know  not  the 
first  of  ,dieir  duties  to  their  feUow-oreatwes-^it  is 
foul,  and  fiiise,  and  scandalous  in  those  who  have  s^d 
{and  they  know  that  it  is  so  who  have  dared  to  say), 
that  there  are  improprieties  admitted  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Queen.  I  deny  that  the  adnussion  lutf  been 
made.  I  c(»itend  that  the  evidence  does  not  prove 
them.  I  will  ^ew  you  that  the  evidence  diaproves 
them.  One  admissicn,  doubtless,  I  do  make ;  and  let 
my  learned  friends  who  are  of  counsel  for  the  Bill 
take  all  the  benefit  of  it,  for  it  is  all  that  they  have 
proved  by  their  erid^oce.  I  ^wit  that  her  Kbtj^y 
left  this  oountry  and  went  to  reside  in  Italy.  I  grant 
that  her  society  was  chiefly  forei^.  I  grant  that  it 
was  an  inferior  society  to  l^at  which  she  once  enlight- 
ened and  graced  with  her  presence  in  this  country.  I 
admit,  my  lords,  thai  while  here,  £uid  while  happy  in  the 
protection — not  perhaps  ef  h&e  own  family,  after  the 
fatal  event  whicji  depvived  it  <^  its  head ;  but  while 
enjoying  the  society  of  your  lord^ps  and  the  femilies 
of  your  lorddiipfi, — Z  grant  that  the  Queen  moved  in  a 
more  choice,  in  perhaps  a  more  d^^fied  society,  than 
she  afterwards  adorned  in  Italy.  And  the  charge 
against  her  is,  that  ^  has  assodiBied  with  ItaHws,  in- 
stead of  her  own  eouotryioen  and  countrywoaien ; 
and  that,  instead  of  the  peeresses  of  Soghuod.  ^ 
has  sometimes  Hred  with  ZtaJlian  jeobiljty,  .and  some- 
times with  persons  c^  the  efflomooftlty  of  that  coun- 
try.   But,  who  are  they  that  briog  this  eh^rge,  aod 
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above  all,  before  whom  do  4hey  la^  it  ?  •  OtAiers  may 
accuse  )ie^->-olb^f«  nwf  bladw  iier  fiir  going  abroad 
-'^Hyt^deFs  Vatcy  ««U  tales  of  tbe  OoweqMences  of  khin^ 
ntootig  HafiMHs,  and  of  ikA  ttamdataag  iritli  the  womeD 
cf  her  eofiMt-^,  or  of  her  adt^Acd  coiartry ;  but  it  is 
not  joof  loM^i|)s  t^  haw  imy  right  to  sa;  so.  It 
is  ^<rt  ;f^u,  iiiy  l^^^g,  ^lat  >esn  fling  this  stone  at  Her 
Itb^e^y.  You  ii2«  die  last  perso&s  in  the  world— yoii, 
who  Mw  pJt^stiHae  to  ju<^  h0r,  are  tlie  last  persons  m 
the  tfdVld  so  ^  diarge  h«r ;  for  you  are  the  witnesses 
Whom  fih^  tbust  call  to  vindicate  her  inxa  that  charge. 
You  are  the  tast  persons  who  can  lo  charge  her ;  &r 
70U,  being  her  witnesses,  have  been  also  the  inst^ators 
of  thfit  only  admitted  crime.  While  ^  was  here, 
she  eouTteottsly  o^ned  the  doors  of  her  pdaee  to  the 
fiuntlies  6f  your  lordships.  She  gramotsly  oondescended 
to  mix  herself  in  the  halHte  of  most  luuiUar  life,  with 
those  virtuous  &nd- distinguished  p^soss.  ^e  ooude- 
scended'tb  court  your  society,  and,  ais  long  as  it  siutad 
purposes  not  of  hers, — as  long  as  it  was  subservient  to 
views  not  of  her  own'— «8  long  as  it  served  iotereste  in 
which  she  had  no  concem,-'~4Ae  did  not  court  that  so- 
oety  in  vain.  But  when  dttmg«s  took  plaoe— ^hen 
other  views  arose — ^wfctmltet  power  was  to  be  retuned 
which  ^he  bad  been  tMuAe  theinsbnimentof^^Ta^w^ — 
whM  ihtit  lust  of  pwwer  and  ^lace  was  to  be  continued 
its  gftitificatiffB,  to  the  first  gra^oataon  of  which  she 
had  been  tnaide  the  viotim^then  her  doots  w«re  opened 
ui  vain ;  then  that  society  of  t^e  Peeresses  of  EngUnd 
was  withhdlden  from  her ;  then  she  was  redneed  totbe 
altermttive,  hutnitiating  indeed,  for  I  say  that  her  con- 
<^cension^  yo>u  and  ydurs  was  no  humiiiaticia. — She 
was  only  Iciwgring  herself,  by.ov«srlGofeiog  the  dis- 
tinetiotas  of  Hink  to  enjoy  Hhe  fest  society  in  the  world, 
— but  thi&n  it  pleased  yon  to  reduce  her  to  what  was 
redly  httttiillation, — either  to  aoknovlei^e  tJiat  you 
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had  deaerteit  her, — to  seek  the  company  of  those  who 
now  made  it  a  &vour  which  she  saw  they  unwillingly 
granted,  or  to  leave  the  country  and  have  recourse  to 
othar  society  inferior  to  yours.  I  say,  then,  my  lords, 
that  this  is  not  the  place  where  I  must  be  told — it  is 
not  in  the  presence  of  your  lonMiips  Z  must  expect  to 
hear  any  one  lift  his  voice  to  complain, — ^that  the  Prin- 
cess, of  Wales  went  to  reade  in  Italy,  and  associated 
with  those  whose  society  she  neither  ought  to  have 
chosen,  nor  would  have  chosen— certainly  woiild  not 
have  chosen,  perhi^  ought  not  to  have  chosen — had 
she  been  in  otiier  and  lumpier  circumstances. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  and  of  so  much  suffering  as  to 
an  ingenuous  mind  such  conduct  could  not  ful  to  cause, 
she  still  had  one  resource,  and  which,  for  a  space,  was 
allowed  to  remain  to  her — I  need  hardly  say  I  mean 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she  still  possessed  the  un- 
diminished attachment  and  grateful  respect  of  her  justly 
respected  and  deeply  lamented  daughter.  An  event  now 
took  place  which,  of  all  others,  most  excites  the  feelings 
of  a  parent :  that  daughter  was  about  to  form  a  union 
upon  which  the  happiness — upon  which,  alas  !  the 
Queen  knew  too  well  how  much  the  hi^piness,  or  the 
misery  of  her  future  lifemustdepend.  No  announcement 
was  made  to  her  Majesty  of  the  projected  alliance.  All 
England  occupied  with  the  subject — Europe  looking  on 
with  an  interest  which  it  certainly  -had  in  so  great  an 
event — England  had  it  announced  to  her ;  Europe  had 
it  announced  to  her — each  petty  German  prince  had  it 
uinounced  to  him ;  but  the  one  person  to  whom  no 
notice  of  it  was  given,  was  the  mother  of  the  bride  who 
was  to  be  espoused ;  and  all  that  she  had  done  then  to 
deserve  this  treatment  was,  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
illustrious  parties,  that  she  had  been  proved,  by  his  evi- 
dence against  her,  to  be  not  guilty  of  the  charge  he 
launched  at  her  behind  her  back;  and,  with  respect 
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to  his  sarrants,  that  they  had  fonnerly'used  her  as 
the  tool  by  which  their  ambition  was  to  be  gratified. 
The  raarri^ie  itself  was  consummated.  Still,  no  no- 
tice was  communicated  to  the  Queen.  She  heard  it 
accidentally  by  a  courier  who  was  going  to  announce 
the  intelligence  to  the  Pope,  that  ancient,  intimate, 
much-valued  ally  of  the  Protestant  Crown  of  thes6 
realms,  and  with  whose  close  friendship  the  title  of  the 
Brunswicks  to  our  Crown  is  so  interwoven.  A  pro- 
spect grateful  to  the  whole  nation,  interesting  to  all 
Europe,  was  now  afibrJed,  that  the  marriage  would 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  stability  to  tiie  royal  &mily 
of  these  realms.  The  whole  of  that  period,  painfiilty 
interesting  to  a  parent  as  well  as  to  a  husband, 
was  passed  without  the  slightest  communication ;  and 
if  the  Princess  Charlotte's  own  feelings  had  prompted 
her  to  open  one,  she  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  of  mind 
and  of  delicacy  of  frame,  in  consequence  of  that  her  first 
pregnancy,  which  made  it  dangerous  to  have  maintuned 
a  struggle  between  power  and  authority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  affection  and  duty  on  the  other.  An  event 
most  fetal  followed,  which  plunged  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land  into  grief;  one  in  which  all  our  foreign  neigh- 
bours sympathized,  and  while,  with  a  due  r^;ard  to 
the  feelings  of  those  foreign  allies,  and  even  of  strange 
powers  and  princes  with  whom  we  had  no  alliance, 
that  event  was  speedily  communicated  by  particular 
messengers  to  each,  the  person  in  all  the  world  who 
had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  event — the  person 
whose  feelings,  above  those  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
were  most  overwhelmed  and  stunned  by  it, — was  left  to 
be  stunned  and  overwhelmed  by  it  accidentally ;  as  she 
bad,  by  accident,  heard  of  the  marriage.  But  if  she  had 
not  heard  of  the  dreadful  event  by  accident,  she  would, 
ere  long,  have  felt  it ;  for  the  decease  of  ihe  Princess 
Charlotte  was  conununicated  to  her  mother,  by  the  is- 
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suii^  of  Ae  aiiaa  Conuaissioa  and  ike  o&mmmcmaeoi 
of  the  {H-ooeedings  for  the  third  ti«ie  ag»nst  her  chan 
racter  and  her  life. 

See,  my  lords,  the  unhappy  ^be  <^  thie  illustrioui 
woman !  It  has  been  her  lot  alw^rs  to  lose  her  surest 
stay,  her  best  proteetw,  when  the  dangers  aiost  tbiokr 
teed  aaroimd  her ;  and,  by  a  ooincideno^  almoA  miraour 
lous,  there  has  hardly  been  one  of  her  d^feoders  wiUtr 
drawn  firom  her,  tiiat  his  loss  has  not  been  the  signal 
for  an  attack  upon  her  existence.  Mr.  Pitt  v/m  her  ear-f 
liert  defender  and  friend  in  this  country.  He  died  ia 
1806 ;  and,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  the  first  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  Her  Bo^  Highness  h^an. 
He  left  her  a  l^aey  to  Mr.  Perceval,  hw  &in,  dauntless, 
most  able  advocate.  And,  no  sooner  had  the  hand  of 
an  assason  laid  Mr.  Perceval  low,  than  she  felt  the  car  . 
lamity  of  his  deaiii,  in  the  renewal  of  the  attacks,  wMeb 
his  gallantry,  his  daU,  and  his  invariable  constancy  had 
disoon^ted.  Mr.  Wfaitln*ead  then  luukaliot^  her  de- 
fence ;  and,  when  that  eaiaattophe  happened,  which  all 
good  nien  lament  without  any  difitmction  of  party  or 
sect,  again  commenced  the  distant  growling  of  the 
storm ;  for  it  then,  happily,  was  never  allowed  to  approach 
her,  because  her  dai^hter  stood  her  friend,  ^d  some 
there  were  who  w>n!shif^>ed  the  ri^ng  sun.  But,  when 
j^e  lost  that  amiable  and  beloved  child,  ^1  which 
mig^t  have  been  expected  her&r- ^all  which  might  have 
bcai  dreaded  by  her  if  she  had  not  been  innocent— all 
efae  did  dread — beeause,  who,  innooent  or  g^ty,  loves 
peisecution  ?  who  delights  in  trial,  even  when  character 
and  honour  are  safe  ? — aH  was  at  once  allowed  to  burst 
upcm  her  bead ;  and  the  op^aticms  began  with  t^e 
Milan  €ommisfflon.  And,  as  if  ih&te  were  no  possibi- 
lity of  the  Queen  lo^i^  a  protector  without  some  most 
important  acene  egamst  Iter  being  played  in  (his  to» 
real  drama,  the  day  which  saw  the  venerable  remains 
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ti(  tMT  m^WeA  aaf&eiga  ocmfflgned  to  the  tomb— of 
th»t  sovCTftigB  who,  from  the  first  outset  of  the  Princess 
jb  Ei^Ush  life,  had  been  her  coosturt  md  steady  de- 
fender^tbat  same  son  ushered  the  lingteader  of  the 
band  of  pe^ured  witnesaes  ii^  the  palace  of  his  illus* 
tHons  suocefisor !  Why  do  I  mention  these  things  ? 
N()t  for  the  etke  of  mitking  so  trite  a  ronark,  as 
thai,  tfttdlttg  politicians  are  selfish — tiiat  epite  is  twin- 
brotiler  to  tngtati;tude— that  oozing  will  bind  base 
natnres'— that  farours  conferred,  and  the  dnty  of  grati- 
tude neglected,  mtiy  make  those  natures  the  more  spite- 
fbl  and  nudignant.  My  lords,  the  topic  would  be  trite 
and  genei^,  ftnd  I  should  be  ashamed  to  trouble  you 
with  it ;  but  I  say  t^is,  in  order  to  express  once  more 
my 'deep  sense  of  the  imworthiness  with  whidi  I  now 
succeed  such  powerful  defenders,  and  my  eiaim  lest  my 
exertions  should  Ml  to  do  wha,t  theirs  must  have  ac- 
complished had  tiey  survived. 

My  lords,  I  pray  your  attentran  for  a  few  moments, 
to  what  aH  t^is  has  iv^ted  in.  It  has  ended  in  the 
getting  up  of  a  story,  to  the  genend  features  of  which 
f  am  now  first  about  to  direct  the  attention  of  your 
l<H^hips.  But  I  must  b^n  by  praying  you  to  recol- 
lect what  the  evidence  has  not  oidy  not  proved,  but  k 
very  like^  to  have  dischai^;ed  bom  the  memory  of 
your  lordjihips,-^!  mean  the  (^ning  of  my  learned 
fri'^id,  the  Attomcfy-geaeml.  Now,  he  shall  himself 
describe,  in  his  own  words,  the  plan  and  the  construc- 
tion of  that  opening  statement  It  is  most  material  for 
your  lOTdsfcdps  to  direct  your  attentiofi  to  this ;  because 
mitdi  of  the  ai^iotttent  rests  on  this  comparative  view. 
He  did  not,  then,  mi^e  a  general  speecii,  without  book, 
without  directicm  or  instruction ;  but  his  speech  was 
1^  spoken  evidence ;  it  was  tiie  bmciser^M;  of  that  whidi 
lie  had  befiire  him  ;  and  the  way  in  which  that  tran- 
teript  was  prepared,  I  leave  yonr  lordships  to  conjecture, 
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even  uniniiniiied  to  a  certun  d^p'ee  as  you  now  must 
needs  be.  "  I  will,"  stud  my  learned  friend — and 
every  one  who  heard  him  make  the  promise,  and  who 
knows  bis  strictly  honourable  nature,  must  have  ex- 
pected its  exact  fulfilment — "I  will  most  carefully 
state  nothing  which  I  do  not,  in  my  conscience,  beUeve 
X  ^all  be  able  to  substuitiate  in  proof;  but  I  will 
also  withhold  nothing,  upon  which  I  have  that  convic- 
tion."  I  believed  the  Attorney-general  when  I  heard 
him  promise.  I  knew  that  he  spoke  from  his  con- 
science ;  and  now  that  I  see  he  lias  ^led  in  the  fulfil- 
ment, I  equally  well  know  that  there  is  but  one  cause 
for  the  fulure,— tibat  he  told  you  what  he  had  in  his  brieC 
and  what  had  foimd  its  way  into  his  brief  firom  the  mouths 
of  the  witnesses.  He  coidd  get  it  in  no  other  way  but  that. 
The  witnesses  who  had  told  fiUsehoods  before  in  pri- 
vate, were  scared  fivm  repeating  them  here,  before  your 
lordships.  Now,  I  will  give  your  lordships  one  or  two 
spe<nmens  of  this ;  because  I  think  these  samples  will 
enable  you  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate,  not  only  of 
the  value  of  that  evidence,  where  it  comes  not  up  to  my 
learned  friend's  opening,  but  also  to  form  a  pretty  good 
guess  of  the  manner  in  which  that  part  of  it  which  did 
succeed  was  prepared  for  the  purpose.  I  will  merely 
take  one  or  two  of  the  leading  witnesses,  and  compare 
one  or  two  of  ihe  matters  which  my  learned  Mend 
opened,  and  will  not  tire  you  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  told  you  the  story. 

First,  my  learned  friend  stud,  that  the  evidence  of 
the  Queen's  improper  conduct  would  come  down  al- 
most "  to  the  time  at  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  lordshipa"  I  am  quoting  the  words 
of  my  learned  friend,  from  the  short-hand  writer's 
notes.  In  fitct,  by  the  Evidence,  that  "  ^moU"  means 
up  to  the  present  time,  all  but  three  years ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  but  a  space  of  time  exactly  equal  to  that  space 
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c^time  over  which  the  other  parts  of  the  Evidence  ex- 
tend. At  Naples,  where  the  scene  is  lad  which  is 
first  so  sedulously  brought  before  your  lordships,  as  if 
the  first  connection  between  the  two  parties  b^;an 
upon  that  occasion, — as  if  that  were  the  night  when 
the  guilty  intentions,  which  they  long  had  been  har- 
bouring, but  for  want  of  opportunity  had  not  been  able 
to  fulfil,  were  at  length  gratified, — at  Naples,  I  pray 
your  lordships  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
opened  this  first  and  most  important  branch  of  his 
whole  case,  and  which  if  it  fails,  that  &ilure  must  affect 
the  statement  of  circumstances,  not  only  In  this  part  of 
the  Kvidence,  but  m  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  it. 
How  does  my  learned  friend  open  that  part  of  his  case  ? 
"  I  shall  show  you,"  says  he,  "  that  there  are  clear,  de- 
cmve  marks  of  two  persons  having  slept  in  the  bed,  the 
ni^t  that  the  Queen  came  home ;  the  second  night  she  was 
at  Naples,  she  returned  early  firora  the  Opera ;  she  went 
to  her  own  room,  from  thence  she  repaired  to  Ber- 
gami's  room,  where  Bergami  himself  was ;  the  next 
day  she  was  not  viable  till  an  unusually  late  hour,  and 
was  inaccessible  to  the  nobility  of  Naples."  Every  one 
of  these  assertions,  rising  one  above  another  in  succes- 
non  and  importance,  but  even  the  lowest  of  them  of 
great  moment  to  the  case  i^;sdnst  her  Majesty, — every 
one  of  l^em  not  only  is  &lse,  but  is  negatived  by  the  ' 
witness  produced  to  support  them.  Demont  gives  no 
"  decisive  marks," — she  ^ves  a  doubtfiil  and  hesitating 
story.  With  one  exception,  there  is  nothing  specific, 
even  in  what  she  swears ;  and  with  that  I  shall  after- 
wards econe  to  deal.  But  she  denies  that  she  knew 
where  the  Queen  went  when  she  first  left  her  own  bed- 
room, ^le  denies  that  she  knew  where  Bergami  was 
at  the  time.  She  says  affirmatively  that  the  next 
moraing  the  Queen  was  up  and  alert  by  the  usual 
time.  Not  one  tittle  of  evidence  does  she  give,  or  any 
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hody  else,  of  her  having  refiiaed  access  to  any  one  per- 
•on  who  called ;  nor  is  any  evidence  g^ven  (to  make 
the  whole  more  complete)  Uiat  any  body  called  that 
moming  at  all. 

Then  coma  we  to  that  which  my  learned  friend 
opened  with  Hiore  than  evai  his  wonted  precision.  We 
know  that  all  the  rest  was  from  his  iastnictions.  It 
oould  be  from  no  other  source.  He  had  never  been  in 
Italy.  Neithw  he  nor  my  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor- 
genetal,  have  given  us  uiy  idea  oi  their  knowing  what 
sort  of  cotmtiy  it  is ;  that  they  know  any  thing  of  a 
Masquenule ;  that  they  know  any  thing  of  a  CaatODO. 
Hy  learned  frd^nd  has  refwesented  as  if  the  being  black- 
b^ed  at  that  Cassino  were  ruin  to  a  person's  character ; 
forgetting  who  may  be  the  members  of  the  society  at 
that  Cassino ;  that  there  may  be  a  Colonel  Brown ; 
^at  it  is  held  at  the  very  place  where  the  Milan  Omu- 
misnott  was  held.  "  But,"  says  my  learned  friend,  the 
SoUcitor-gefloral,  "  who  ever  heard  of  the  wife  of  a  royal 
prince  of  this  country  going  disguised  to  a  masquerade  V 
Who  would  have  thought  that,  being  disguised,  and  on 
her  way  to  a  masquerade,  she  did  not  go  in  her  owb 
state  eoaf^,  with  her  livery  savants,  with  a  coaehmaa 
bedizeoad,  with  lacqueys  plast^ed,  with  all  the  "  ptnnpv 
^ide,  and  oreumstance"  of  a  court  or  a  Urth-day,  but 
tiiat  she  went  in  a  oosmioa  hired  carriage,  without  the 
voysl  arms,  without  ^ileDdoa<  or  garb,  comii^  out  at  tte 
badc-door,  instead  of  issuing  out  of  the  frtrnt  domr,  with 
aU  the^  wovld  eftectators  ?  Nay,  I  only  wonder  that  my 
le^ed  friend  did  not  state,  as  an  enormity  unheard 
of  and  inexplicable,  that  she  went  to  a  mastpiemde 
in  a  dtaniao  and  with  a  &lse  ^ee !  My  lords,  it  was 
not»  thwefiice,  from  their  own  pwsonal  dbservatitHi* 
cerbunly  not  from  having  been  pi>esent  at  these  royid: 
recreatiras  of  Munafs  court,  that  n^  leaimcd  frienda 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  this  cause ;  they  have  it 
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from  Demrait  or  tiajootAd,  the  vitneeses  who  have 
been  examined  again  and  again ;  and  who  have  agtun 
and  again  told  the  same  story ;  but  which  stoiy  being 
in  part  fbiuded  in  &ct,  they  now  reot^ect  only  the  por- 
tion that  is  true,  and  forget  what  is  untrae. 

"Then,"  says  my  learned  friend,  in  this  instance 
irtueh  I  am  now  going  to  state,  leaving  os  to  our  gene- 
ral siupicions  as  to  where  he  got  his  knowledge  upcm 
the  odier  cireuKistances,  and  coming  to  something  more 
sperafic,  "  I  am  instructed  to  state,"  and  in  another  in- 
stance, **  the  witness  says"  so  and  so,  dewing  he  was 
rea<^ng  the  witness's  depomtion.  "  I  am  instructed  to 
state,  that  tbe  dresK  which  the  Princess  had  asstmied, 
or  rather  the  want  of  it  in  part,  was  extremely  indecent 
and  £sgusting ;"  and  he  adds  afterwards,  in  comment- 
ii^  upon  it,  that  it  was  of  the  "  most  indecent  descrip- 
tion ;."  so  that  she  was,  on  account  of  that  indecency, 
<m  aceoimt  of  the  disgusting  nature  of  it,  by  those  who 
actnally  saw  it,  hooted  from  the  public  theatre.  Your 
lordships  will  recollect  what  it  came  to, — that  the 
Princess  was  ^ere  in  a  dress  that  was  exceedingly 
i^Iy,---the  m^  Demont  said,  in  a  "  very  ^ly"  dress ; 
and  that  was  all  my  learned  friend  could  get  her  now 
to  assert, — ^that  it  was  without  form  and  ugly ;  masques 
eame  about  her,  and  abe,  unknown  w  h^  own  masque, 
— fw,.  stEsnge  as  it  may  a{^>ear  to  my  learned  friend,  & 
ptrson  at  a  masquerade  endeavours  to  be  di^puised, — 
was  aMackfid  from  joke  or  from  E^ite, — oftener  from 
jt^  than  from  spite ;:  her  owic  dress  being  of  t^t  ugly 
ieeaiptknt, — ^for  what  reason  is  left  to  this  moment 
nntiTiylminfri 

Hy  kvds,  I  diouid  firtigue  yoor  lordships  if  I  were 
to  go  over  otho  iBStaiieei^' — I  shall  only  mention  that 
a*  J/LeaanaiL.  Voices'  are  said  to  have  been  heard.  The 
Attomey^enearal  t^ned^  that  at  Mesuna  be  should 
^ye  the  Prineess<  and'  Bergami  to  have  been  locked  up 
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in  the  same  room,  and  to  have  been  heard  speaking  to- 
gether. That  is  now  reduced,  by  the  evidence,  to  certain 
Toicesbeing  heard,  the  witness  cannot  say  whose.  AtSa- 
vona,  where  my  learned  friend  g^ves  you,  as  he  generally 
does  in  his  speech,  the  very  day  of  the  month,  the  12th  of 
April,  he  stated,  that  the  only  access  to  the  Princess's 
room  was  through  Bei^;ami's,  where  there  was  no  bed, 
but  that  in  the  Princess's  room  there  was  a  lai^  bed. 
The  witness  proved  only  one  of  those  particulars  out  of 
three. 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  particulars,  I  shall  give 
only  one  or  two  instances  from  Majoochi's  and  Sacehi's 
evidence.  "  The  Princess  remuned  in  Bergami's  room 
a  veiy  considerable  time,"  the  night  that  Itbyoochi 
swore  she  went  into  his  room,  "  and  there  the  witneas 
heard  them  kissing  each  other,**  says  the  Attorney-ge- 
neral Majoochi  says,  she  remained  there  one  of  the 
times  ten  minutes,  the  other  jifteen ;  and  that  he  only 
heard  a  whispering.  Xow,  as  to  Sacchi.  The  story  as 
told  by  my  learned  friend,  from  the  brief  in  his  hand,  and 
which  therefore  Sacdii  must  have  told  before  at  Milan, 
is,  that  a  courier  one  night  returned  from  Milan,  that  is, 
that  he,  Sacchi,  returned  as  a  courier  from  Milan,  tor 
it  was  he  whom  he  meant, — that  finding  Bezgami  out 
of  his  own  room,  he  looked  about,  and  saw  him  come 
out  of  the  Queen's  room  undressed, — that  all  the  fiii- 
mily  were  in  bed, — that  he  observed  him, — that  he 
spoke  to  him, — uid  that  Bet|;ami  explained  it  by  say- 
ing he  had  gone,  hearing  his  child  cry,  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  desired  him  not  to  mention  any  thing- 
about  it.  Sacchi  negatives  this,  as  &r  as  a  man  i^ieak- 
ing  to  so  unusual  a  circumstance,  which,  if  it  had  bap-^ 
pened,  must  have  forcibly  impressed  his  recollection, 
can  do  so.  He  denies  it  as  strongly  as  a  man  can,  by 
draiying  all  reeollection  oi  any  such  particulars,  al- 
tiioi^  not  for  want  of  examinatiim ;  for  my  learned 
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friend,  ihe  SotidtOT-general,  questions  him  over  and 
over  agun,  and  he  cannot  get  him  to  eome  within  a 
mile  of  such  a  &ct. 

Then  come  we  to  the  di^;racefiil  scenes,  as  the  At- 
torney-general described  them,  at  the  Barona,  which  he 
said, — and  if  they  had  been  as  they  were  represented 
to  him,  I  doubt  not  he  used  a  very  &ir  expression, — he 
did  not  tell  us  what  they  were,  but  "  they  were  so  dis- 
graceful, that  it  rather  made  that  house  deserve  the 
name  of  a  brotliel,  than  of  a  palace,  or  a  place  fit  for 
the  reception  of  her  M^esty,  or  any  person  of  the  leaat 
virtue  or  delicacy."  Here  there  is  a  most  entire  &ilure 
of  proof  from  all  the  witnesses. 

Then  we  are  told,  that  at  Naples  the  attendants  were 
shocked  and  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  the  Queen, — 
that  in  Sicily  no  doubt  was  ent«rtuned  by  them,  from 
what  they  saw  of  the  familiarities  between  the  parties, 
that  a  criminal  intercourse  was  going  on  there.  Not 
one  of  those  attendants  describes  that  efifect  to  have 
been  produced  upon  their  minds  by  what  they  saw.  I 
shall  afterwards*  come  to  what  they  did  see ;  but  they 
do  not  tell  you  this,  thou^  frequently  ui^ed  and  kindly 
prompted  to  do  it.  Then,astotheTisitingofthenobility, 
— that  the  Queen's  society  was  given  up  by  the  ladies  of 
rank  of  her  own  country,  from  the  moment  she  left  this 
country, — that  they  all  fell  away, — in  short,  that  she  was 
treated  abroad,  I  know  not  from  what  motive,  with 
something  of  the  same  abandonment  with  which  she 
was  treated  in  this  country, — I  well  know  from  what 
motive.  All  this  is  disproved  by  the  evidence.  How 
came  my  learned  fiiend  to  forget  the  fact  of  that  most 
re^}ectable  woman.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  joining  her 
at  Naples,  after  her  conduct  had  been  observed  by  all  the 
servants ;  with  which  servants  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay's 
Wfuting  woman  naturally  Kved  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and 
between  which  servants  and  her,  I  have  no  idea  ^t  any 
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I^iflg  of  tha£grav«4iJkeBecrec7«xirted,  which  each  of Ifaem 
has  repieaeiUied  io  bave  existed  between  themselTes  up  to 
tiie  time  they  came  to  the  Cotton  Giarden  d^>dt,  aind  up  to 
the  mcHnent  that  they  oonreyed  from  that  depot  to  your 
iordslijpfi'  bar,  the  resoiircee  i^  their  peijury.  Lady 
Charh)tte  Lindsay,  Lord  and  Lady  Glenbervie,  Mrs.  Fal- 
conet, and  others,  had  no  doubt  some  iDtereowrse  with 
^ose  Neapolitan  servants,  eit^r  directly  or  tbroi^h 
iheir  own  atteodante,  all  of  whom  are  represented 
as  having  been  perfectly  astounded  with  the  impro- 
priety, Bay,  the  indecency  of  the  conduct  of  their  roydl 
mistress',  and  yet  titose  noble  and  virtuous  persons  u« 
proved  to  have  joined  h^,  some  at  Naples,  srane  at 
Rome,  some  (^  Leghorn,  and  to  have  associated  with 
her,  iu  spite  of  aH  this  open  dnd  avowed  and  ostenta- 
tious indecorum. 

But,  even  to  a  much  later  period,  and  in  higher 
quarters,  the  Queen's  company  has  been  proved,  by  my 
learned  frioid's  case,  not  to  have  been  treated  abroad 
with  the  neglect  which  it  experienced  here.  She  has 
been,  in  the  first  place,  courteously  received,  even  after 
her  return  from  the  loug  voyage,  by  the  le^timate 
sovereign  prince  of  Baden,  a  prince  with  a  very  legi- 
tinmte  origin,  though  with  a  somewhat  revolutionary 
accession  to  his  territory.  Equally  well  recaved  was 
she  by  the  still  more  legitimate  Bourbons  at  Palermo ; 
but  courted  was  her  society  by  the  Intimate  Stuarts  of 
Su^nia,  the  hdrs  legitimate,  as  cootrardistingui^ed 
from  the  heirs  of  liberty  and  of  rij^t,  to  the  throne  of 
this  reahn, — ^eille^timate  and  ousted  heirs  I  call  them; 
but  the  true  le^timates  of  the  world,  as  some  are  dis- 
posed to  term  them,  who  do  not  hold  that  allegimice, 
at  least  who  disguise  that  alle^ance,  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  which,  as  good  subjects,  we  all  cherish. 
Nay,  even  a  prince  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  rank  in  point 
of  antiquity  and  family,  even  higher  than  the  l^tinute 
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BoorixHis  and  Intimate  Stosiis, — ■Imsan  his  higtmeiB 
ihe  Dey  of  Tunifl,  the  paragon  of  Moorish  Intimacy, — 
noeiTed  her  M^est;  as  if  she  was  respected  by  all  his 
iighter-ooloured  hrethren  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
^obe.  And  she  was  also  received  in  the  same  req>ecfr- 
iul  manner  by  the  representatiTe  of  the  King  at  Con- 
stantinople. So  that  wherer^  she  has  gme,  she  has 
met  with  re^>ect  irom  ail  ranks,  and  has  associated 
with  the  only  perstuis  of  Buth<Hrity  and  note  whom  she 
could  have  had  as  her  vindicators.  She  was  reoaved 
by  all  those  persons  of  authority  and  note,  not  only  not 
as  my  leuned  friend  expected  to  prove,  but  in  the 
very  reverse  mamier,  and  as  bom  the  evidence  I  have 
now  described  her  reception  aod  her  treatment. 

Suffer  me  now,  my  lords,  to  solicit  your  indulgence, 
while  I  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the  ease 
which  was  thus  cf>aied,  and  tluu  partly  not  proved, 
partly  ^t^roved,  by  the  Attorney-general.  The  first 
renuo^  whic^  must  strike  any  one  who  attends  to 
this  discusnon,  is  one  whiedi  pervades  the  whole  case, 
and  is  of  no  mall  importance.  Is  it  not  remark- 
able, that  sudi  a  case,  poaseseed  as  they  are  oi  such 
witnesses,  diould  have  been  left  so  lame  and  short  *- 
as  they  must  admit  it  to  be  left,  when  contrasted  with 
their  opening?  Was  ever  a  cause  of  crindnal  con- 
versation brought  into  court  under  sudi  favourable 
auspices  ?  Who  are  your  witoesaes  ?  The  very  two 
who,  of  all  man  and  womankind,  must  know  most 
of  this  ofience,  not  only  if  it  were  in  the  daily  course 
of  being  ctnnmitted,  but  if  anmiitted  at  all, — I 
meui,  the  body  senvnts  <^  the  two  parties,  the  valet  oi 
the  man,  and  the  lady's  own  waiting  maid.  Why,  in 
conmion  cases,  these  are  the  very  witnesses  the  counsel 
are  pantii^  to  have  and  to  bring  into  court.  From  the 
form  of  the  action,  they  can  hardly  ever  venture  to 
bring  the  man's  servant ;  but  if  they  can  get  hold  of 
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one  by  good  fortune,  they  consider  their  case  must  be 
proved ;  and  then  tfae  only  question  comes  to  be  a^i  to 
mitigation  of  damages,  for  as  to  the  fact,  no  defendant 
would  any  longer  hold  out  and  resist.  And  if  you 
believe  any  part  of  their  case,  it  was  not  from  over 
caution  of  the  parties-,  it  was  not  from  any  great  re- 
straint they  imposed  on  themselves ;  it  was  not  that, 
knowing  they  were  watdied,  they  took  care  to  ^ve 
the  world  nothing  to  see ;  because,  if  you  believe  tfae 
evidence,  they  had  flung  off  all  regard  to  decorum,  all 
tranmiels  of  restraint,  all  ordinary  prudence,  and  had 
given  up  the  reins  to  this  guilty  passion,  as  if  they 
were  stUl  in  the  hey-day  of  youthful  blood,  and  as  if 
they  were  justified  by  those  ties  which  render  its  indul- 
gence a  virtue  rather  than  a  crime.  Yet,  with  alt  this 
want  of  caution,  all  these  exhibitions  of  want  of  circum- 
spection, the  man's  serving  man,  and  the  lady's  waiting 
woman  have  not  been  able  to  prove  more  than  these 
meagre  &cts,  which,  it  is  pretended,  make  out  the 
charge.  When  I  said,  however,  there  was  no  caution 
or  circumspection,  I  mis-stated  the  case.  If  you  believe 
the  evidence, — and  it  is  the  great  circumstance  of  im- 
probability to  which  I  solicit  your  attention, — if  you 
believe  the  evidence,  there  was  every  caution  used  by 
the  parties  themselves,  to  insure  discovery,  which  the 
wishes  and  ingenmty  of  their  most  malignant  adversary 
could  have  devised  to  work  their  ruin  and  promote  his 
own  designs.  Observe  how  every  part  of  the  case  is 
subject  to  this  remark ;  and  then  I  leave  to  your  lord- 
ships confidently  the  inference  that  must  arise  from 
the  observation.  You  will  even  find,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  different  acts  alleged  are  of  a  doubtful, 
or  of  a  suspicious,  or  of  an  atrocious  nature,  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion  do  the  parties  take  e^>ecial  care 
that  there  shall  be  good  witnesses,  and  many  of  them, 
in  order  to  prove  it.     It  would  be  a  horrible  case,  if 
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such  features  did  not  belong  to  it ;  but  such  features 
we  have  here  abundantly ;  and  if  the  witnesses  are  to 
be  believed,  no  mortal  ever  acted  as  the  Queen  is 
represented  to  have  done.  Walking  arm  in  arm  is  a 
most  light  thing;  it  seldom  takes  place  except  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  of  those  some  sp^k  most 
accurately  respecting  it ;  but  sitting  together  in  an 
attitude  of  familiar  proximity,  which  is  somewhat  less 
equivocal,  is  proved  by  several  witnesses  ;  and  those 
who  state  it  to  have  been  done  by  the  aid  of  placing 
the  arms  round  the  neck,  or  behind  the  back,  and  which 
accordii^ly  nuses  it  a  step  higher,— the  witnesses 
shew  you  that  this  happened  when  the  doors  were  open, 
in  the  height  of  the  sua,  in  a  villa  where  hundreds  of 
persons  were  walking,  and  when  the  house  and  the 
grounds  were  filled  with  common  wrnkmen.  Serer^ 
salutes  were  ^ven ;  and,  as  this  stands  still  hi^er  in 
the  scale,  it  appears  that  never  was  a  kiss  to  pass  be- 
tween these  lovers,  without  especial  pains  being  taken 
that  a  third  person  should  be  by  to  tell  the  story  to 
those  who  did  not  see  the  deed  done.  One  witness  is 
out  of  the  room  while  Bergami  is  about  to  take  his 
de^)arture  on  a  journey  from  the  Queen,  while  in  Sicily. 
They  wut  until  he  comes  in,  aad  then  they  kiss. 
When  at  Terracioa,  Bergami  is  going  to  land  ;  the 
whole  party  are  on  deck ;  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
retire  to  a  cabin ;  but  they  patiently  wait  till  Majoochi 
enters,  and  then  the  act  is  perpetrated.  Sitting  on  a 
gun  or  near  the  mast  of  the  ship,  on  the  knees  of  the 
paramour,  is  an  act  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  licen- 
tiousness. It  is  only  proved  scantily  by  one  witness ; 
but  of  that  hereafter.  Care  is  taken  that  it  should  be 
perpetrated  before  eleven  persons.  But  sitting  upon  a 
gun  with  the  arms  entwined,  is  such  an  act  as  leaves 
nothing  to  the  imagination,  except  the  granting  of  the 
last  fiivour — the  full  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
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of  de^re ; — this  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  orew,  of  tdl  the  servants,  and  all  tiie  companions, 
both  by  day  and  in  the  evening.  The  parties  might  be 
alone  at  n^t, — then,  of  course,  it  is  not  done ;  but  at 
all  other  tames  it  is  done  before  all  the  passengers  and 
all  the  crew. 

But  the  case  is  not  left  here.  As  your  lordships 
mig^t  easily  su[^)08e,  with  persons  so  waiy  against 
themselves, — such  firm  andus^iil  allies  of  their  accusers, 
— such  implacable  enemies  to  themselves, — indisputable 
proofe  oS  the  case  i^unst  them  are  not  wanting  to 
prove  the  last  favour  in  the  presence  of  good  witnesses ; 
and  accordingly,  sleepily  together  is  not  <Hily  siud  to 
have  taken  place  habitually,  ni^tly  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  company  and  all  the  passengers  on  board,  but 
always,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  did  every  body  see  it, 
tiiat  belonged  to  the  party  of  pilgrims  to  JnoisalenL 
Nay,  so  far  is  this  carried,  that  Bergami  cannot  retire 
into  the  anti-diamber  where  the  I^rincess  is  to  change 
her  clothes,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  without  i^)ecial 
care  being  taken,  that  the  trusty,  silent,  honest,  unin- 
triguing  Swiss  waiting-maid  shall  be  placed  at  the  door 
cS  that  anti-room,  and  told,  "  You  wait  here  ;  we  have 
occafflon  to  retire  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  be  naked 
together ;"  or  at  least  ^e  is  at  liberty  to  draw  what 
inferences  she  pleases  Irom  the  feet.  ■       ^ 

But,  my  lords,  I  wish  I  could  stop  here.  There  are 
features  of  peculiar  enormity  in  the  other  parts  of  this 
case ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  di^^sting  scenes, 
are  of  a  nature  to  annoy  every  one,  however  uncon- 
cerned in  the  case,  who  hears  them ;  to  disgust  and 
almost  contaminate  the  mind  of  every  one  who  is  con- 
demned to  listenlto  them ;  in  that  proportion  Is  especial 
care  taken  that  they  shall  not  be  done  in  a  comer. 
The  place  for  them  is  not  chosen  in  the  hidden  recesses 
of  those  receptacles  of  abomination  with  which  tlu 
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nmtiDent  «bo\mds,  iinder  the  debased  and  vilified  name 
ci  pakces ;  the  [dace  is  not  chosen  in  the  hidden 
liMuits  which  hist  has  d^raded  to  its  own  purposes, 
aome  island  where  vice  concealed  itself  from  the  public 
eje  of  luicient  times;  it  is  not  in  those  palaces,  in 
those  Capreas  of  old,  that  tJie  parties  choose  to  commit 
sueh  abominations ;  but  they  do  it  before  witnesses,  in 
the  light  of  open  day,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  meridian. 
And  tiiat  is  not  Plough :  the  doing  those  deeds  of 
unnatural  »n  in  the  puMic  high-ways  is  not  enough ; 
but  they  must  have  a  courier  of  th^  own  to  witness 
them,  without  the  veil  of  any  one  part  of  tiie  fiimiture 
of  a  cairiage,  or  of  their  own  dress,  to  conceal  from 
his  eye  their  disgraceful  Edtuation !  My  lords,  t  ask 
your  lordships  whether  vice  was  ever  known  before  so 
unwary ;  whether  folly  was  ever  known  so  extravagant ; 
whether  unthinking  pasMOn,  even  in  the  most  youthful 
period,  when  the  pasaons  swell  high,  imd  the  blood 
boils  in  the  veins,  was  ever  known  to  act  so  thought- 
lessly, so  recklessly,  so  madly,  as  this  case  compels  me 
to  ^cy,  as  these  shameless  witnesses  pretend  to  repre- 
sent ?  And  when  you  have  put  the  facts  to  your 
minds,  let  this  consideration  dwdl  ther^  and  let  it 
<^>erate  as  a  check,  when  you  come  to  examine  the 
evidence  by  which  the  case  is  supported. 

But  all  this  is  nothing.  Their  kindness  to  the  enemy 
— timr  faithftilnesfi  to  the  plot  a^inst  themselves— 
their  determination  to  work  their  own  ruin — would  be 
left  short  indeed,  if  it  had  gone  no  further  than  this ; 
for  it  would  then  depend  upon  the  good  fortune  of  their 
adversary  in  getting  hold  of  the  witnesses  ;  at  least  it 
mi^  be  questionable,  whether  the  greater  part  of 
their  precautions  for  their  own  destruction  might  not 
have  been  thrown  away.  Therefore,  every  one  of 
these -witnesses,  without  any  exception,  is  either  dis- 
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missed  without  a  cause,  for  I  say  the  causes  are  mere 
flimsiness  personified,  or  is  refused  to  be  taken  back, 
upon  his  earnest  and  humUe  solicitations,  when  there 
was  every  human  inducement  to  restore  them  to  &vouT. 
Even  this  is  not  all.  Knowing  what  she  had  done ; 
recollecting  her  own  contrivances ;  aware  of  all  these 
cunning  and  elaborate  devices  towards  her  own  undo- 
ing ;  having  before  her  eyes  the  picture  of  all  those 
schemes  to  render  detection  inevitable  and  conceal- 
ment impossible ;  reflectii^  that  she  had  ^ven  the  last 
finishing  stroke  to  this  conspiracy  of  her  own,  by  turn- 
ing off  these  witnesses  causelessly,  and  putting  them 
into  the  power  of  her  enemy ;  knowing  that  that  enemy 
had  taken  advantage  of  her ;  knowing  the  witnesses 
were  here  to  destroy  her,  and  told  that  if  she  faced 
them  she  was  undone ;  and  dedred,  and  counselled, 
and  implored,  agiun  and  again,  to  bethink  her  well  be- 
fore she  ran  so  enormous  a  risk :  the  Queen  comes  to 
England,  and  Is  here,  on  this  spot,  and  confronts  those 
witnesses  whom  she  had  herself  enabled  to  undo  her. 
[  Menaced  with  d^radation  and  divorce — knowing  it 
I  was  not  an  empty  threat  that  was  held  out — and  seeing 
the  denunciation  was  about  to  be  accomplished — up 
to  this  hour  she  refuses  all  endeavours  towards  a  com- 
promise of  her  honour  and  her  rights ;  she  refuses  a 
magnificent  retreat  and  the  opportunity  of  an  unre- 
strained indulgence  in  all  her  criminal  propensities,  and 
even  a  safeguard  and  protection  from  the  court  of 
England,  and  a  vindication  of  her  honour  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  If,  my  lords,  this  b  the  conduct 
of  guilt ;  if  these  are  the  lineaments  by  which  vice  is^ 
be  traced  in  the  human  frame ;  if  these  are  the  symp- 
toms of  that  worst  of  all  states,  dereliction  of  principle 
carried  to  excess,  when  it  almost  becomes  a  mental 
disease ;  then  I  have  misread  human  natiye ;  then  I 
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have  weakly  and  groundlessl;  came  to  my  concluraon ; 
for  I  have  always  understood  that  guilt  was  wary,  and 
innocence  alone  improvident 

Attend  now,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you,  with  these 
comments  iqwn  the  general  features  of  the  case,  to  the 
sort  of  evidence  by  which  all  these  mirades,  these  self- 
contradictions,  these  imposEdbilities,  are  attempted  to  be 
established.  I  should  exhaust  myself  beside  latiguing 
your  lordships,  if  I  were  to  pause  here  and  make  a  few 
of  the  cog^it  remarks  which  so  readily  ofier  them- 
selves, upon  the  connection  of  that  put  of  the  case 
which  I  have  now  gone  through,  with  the  part  I  am 
coming  to.  But  t^ere  are  one  or  two  points  so  mate- 
rial, that  I  cannot  omit  all  mention  of  them  before  I 
proceed  further.  I  will  make  this  observation,  that,  if 
ao  ordinary  case  could  not  be  proved  by  such  evidence 
as  I  am  now  to  comment  upon;  if  it  would  require 
very  difierent  proofe  in  the  most  common  story ;  if  there 
were  even  none  of  the  improbabilities  which  I  have. 
shewn—  a  case  sudi  as  that  I  have  now  described,  ought 
to  be  fooved  by  the  most  convincing,  the  most  pure, 
the  most  immaculate  testimony. 

My  lords,  I  do  not  intend  to  assert,  I  have  no  inte- 
rest in  stating  it,  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  forming 
against  the  Queen,  by  those  who  are  the  managers  of 
the  present  proceeding. .  I  say  not  such  a  thing.  I  only 
will  shew  your  lordships,  that  if  there  had  been  such 
a  measure  resorted  to ;  that  if  any  persons  had  been 
minded  to  ruin  her  M^esty  by  such  a  device;  they 
could  not  have  taken  a  better  course,  and  probably 
they  would  not  have  taken  a  di^rent  course,  from  that 
which  I  think  the  case  of  the  prosecution  proves  them 
already  to  have  pursued.  In  any  such  dedgn,  the  first 
tiling  to  be  looked  to  is  the  agents,  who  are  to  make 
attacks  against  the  domestic  peace  of  an  individual, 
and  to  produce  evidence  of  misconduct  which  never 
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took  place.  Who  are  those  persons  I  am  &DC^g  to 
exist,  if  their  ezistenee  be  cooceivable, — who  are  those 
that  they  would  have  recourse  to,  to  make  up  a  story 
agiunst  tfae  victim  of  their  s[utefiil  vengeuice  1  First 
of  all,  the^  womid  get  the  senants  who  ba.ve  lived  in 
the  housa  Without  them,  it  is  alotost  in^xBsible  to 
succeed :  with  than  there  is  the  most  brilliant  pro^Mct 
of  a  triumphant  result.  Servants  who  have  lived  in 
the  fiunily  were,  in  &ct,  all  that  could  be  desired.  But, 
if  those  servants  were  foreigners  who  were  to  be  well- 
tutored  in  thfdr  part  abroad,  and  had  to  deliver  ^eir 
story  where  tbey  were  unknown,  to  be  brought  to  aplace 
whither  they  might  never  return  all  their  days,  and  to 
speak  before  a  tribunal  who  knew  no  more  of  them 
than  they  cared  Ssr  it ;  whose  threat  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  dread,  whose  good  opinion  th^  were  utterly 
carel^s  of;  living  temporarily  in  a  «umtry  to  which 
they  did  not  care  two  rushes  whether  they  returned 
or  not,  and  indeed  knew  they  never  could  return ; 
those  were  the  very  identical  persons  such  conspirators 
would  have  reeonxse  to.  But,  there  is  a  chcHce  among 
foreigners.  All  foreigners  are  not  made  of  the  same 
materials;  but,  if  ^ly  one  country  under  heaven  is 
nuo'ked  out  more  than  all  the  rest  as  the  C^fmna 
yaitis  tar  supplying  such  a  race,  I  say  that  country  is 
the  country  of  Augustus,  Clodius,  and  Bor^  I 
speak  of  its  perfidies,  without  imputii^  them  to  the 
pe(^le  at  lai^ ;  but  th^re  in  all  agea  perfidy  eoald  be 
had  for  money,  while  there  was  interest  to  be  satisfied, 
or  sjnte  to  be  indulged. 

I  grant  that  there  are  in  Italy,  aa  in  every  where 
else,  most  respectaUe  individuals.  I  have  myself  the 
happiness  of  loiowing  many  Italian  gnitlemen  in  whose 
hands  I  ^ould  think  my  life  or  my  honour  aa  safe  as 
in  the  hands  of  your  lordships.  But  I  speak  of  those 
who  hare  nof  been  hvooght  here,  wfam  I  make  this 
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&Tourable  admiadon.  TUxoae  who  have  been  brought 
over  and  produced  at  your  bar,  are  of  a  &r  other 
descriptton : — "  Stmt  in  illo  numero  multi  boni,  docti, 
fudeaiies,  qui  ad  boo  judicium  dedueti  uon  sunt :  multi 
impudentes,  iUiterati,  leTes,  quos,  variis  de  caoas,  video 
ooncitat(».  Vennntamen  hoc  dico  de  totogenere  Gne- 
eorum ;  qmbus  jusjurandum  joeus  est ;  testimonium 
lodns;  existimatio  vestra  ten^HW ;  Isus,  max%a,  gratia, 
gratulatb  proposita  est  onmis  in  impudenti  mendacio." 
Hj  kmls,  persons  of  this  latter  descriptioD  were  to  be 
gotten  by  various  means,  which  the  carelessness  oi  the 
one  party,  viiiich  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  sup- 
posed coi^iratArs,  placed  within  their  reach.  Money, 
aecordingly,  has  been  |piven,  with  a  liberality  ooheard 
of  in  tmy  otbw  case,  even  of  conspiracy ;  uid  ^i^ere, 
by  sonte  marvel,  money  could  not  operate,  power  his 
been  called  in  to  its  aid. 

Having  thus  procured  their  agents ;  having  thus  in- 
trusted ^lem ;  how  were  they  to  be  marshalled  to 
compass  tiie  common  design  ?  Uniformity  of  state- 
ment is  above  all  things  neoessary  m  eon^iiracy.  Ac- 
eordk^y,  they  are  taken,  one  by  <»ie,  and  careiiilly- 
examined  b^re  one  and  the  same  person,  assisted  by 
die  same  coadjutors  and  even  by  the  same  clerks ;  they 
ai<e  moved  in  bodies  along  the  eoantry^  by  even  the 
■une  couriers ;  and  these  couriers  are  not  the  ordinary 
nmners  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  a  comitoy  whieh  riiaU 
be  nameless,  who  had  some  connexion  with  the  spotr 
Int  qiedal  mesaragers,  whose  attuxtion  is  devoted  pe- 
enliarly  to  this  department.  Many  of  the  persons  in- 
tended  to  be  used  themselves  as  witnesses,  are  en^Ioy- 
«d  as  messengers ;  which  keeps  the  different  witnesses 
ia  ^e  doe  racollecticm  of  their  lesson,  and  has  the  eC- 
fact  of  eneouza^g  the  zeal  of  those  witnesses,  by 
gmng  thean  an  office,  an  interest,  a  cmcem  in  the  ^ot 
that    »  fginng  oil     Observe^  then,  how  the  drilling 
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goes  on.  It  is  not  done  in  a  day,  nor  a  week, 
hardly  in  a  year :  but  it  extends  over  a  long  space  of 
time ;  it  is  going  on  for  months  and  years.  The  Botutl 
is  »tting  at  MUan.  There  they  sit  at  the  receipt 
of  peijury ;  there  they  carry  on  their  operations,  them- 
selves ignorant,  no  doubt,  of  its  being  [»e^ury ;  but 
then,  so  long  as  it  continues,  so  much  the  more  likely 
is  the  crop  of  gross  perjury  to  be  produced.  The  wit- 
nesses are  paid  for  their  evidence :  the  tale  is  propa- 
gated by  the  person  receiving  the  money  carrying  it 
to  his  own  neighbouihood ;  and  he  becomes  the  parent 
of  a  thousand  tales,  to  be  equally  ptud  as  they  deserve ; 
and  of  which  one  is  as  false  as  the  other.  You  mark 
the  care  with  which  the  operation  is  conducted ;  there 
is  not  a  witness  (I  mean  an  Italian  witness)  brought  to 
this  country,  without  previously  pasfidng  through  the 
Milan  drill ;  because,  if  they  had  not  passed  through 
that  preparatory  discipline,  there  would  be  want  of 
union  and  agreement ;  so  that  even  the  mate  of  the 
polacca,  Paturzo,  who  was  brot^^t  here  to  be  ex- 
amined on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  was  brought 
through  Milan,  and  passed  his  examination  before  the 
same  persons  who  had  taken  the  former  examinations. 
Aye,  and  the  captun  too,  who  was  examined  by  the 
Board,  more  ihan  a  year  ago,  b  carried  by  the  way  of 
Milan,  to  have  a  conversation  with  his  old  friends 
there,  who  the  year  before  had  examined  him  to  the 
same  story.  Here,  then,  by  these  means  recruited, — 
with  this  skill  marshalled,  with  lUl  tim  apparatus  and 
preparation  made  ready  to  come  to  the  field  where 
they  are  to  act, — you  have  the  witnesses  safely  landed 
in  Eng^d ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  removed 
from  thence  suddenly,  all  in  a  mass,  they  are  living  to- 
gether while  here  ;  then  they  are  carried  over  to 
Holland,  and  afterwards  returned  here ;  and  finally 
deposited,  a  day  or  two  before  their  well-earned  mift- 
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tenaoce  and  well-earned  money  require  them  to  appear 
before  your  lord^ips.  They  are  now  kept  tocher 
in  masses ;  formerly  ^ey  lived  in  separate  rooms ;  it  was 
necessary  not  to  bring  them  tc^ther  before ;  but  those 
c^  feeble  recollection  it  was  necessary  afterwards  to  keep 
together,  for  the  convenience  of  constant  mutual  com- 
munication. There  they  were,  communicating  to  each 
other  their  experiences,  animated  by  the  same  feelings 
and  hopes,  prompted  by  the  same  motives  to  further  the 
same  common  cause.  But  not  only  this ;  according  to 
the  ports  of  the  story  which  they  were  to  make  out  be- 
fore your  lordships,  they  were  put  together.  There  are 
two  PiedmoDtese :  they  did  not  associate  together  in  this 
ooaiubemium,  (for  I  know  of  no  other  name  by  which 
to  denote  the  place  they  occupied,)  but  one  of  them 
kept  company  with  the  mate  and  captain  of  the  polacca, 
because  he  tells  the  same  story  with  themselves.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  they  are  here  cooped  up  in  a 
state  of  confinement;  here  they  are,  without  communi- 
cating with  any  body  but  themselves,  ignorant  of  eveiy 
tiling  that  is  going  on  around  them,  and  brought  from 
that  prison  by  these  means,  in  order  to  tell  to  your 
lordships  the  story  which,  by  such  means,  has  been  got 
up  among  them. 

Hy  lords,  I  fear  I  may  appear  to  have  undervalued 
the  character  of  these  Italians.  Suffer  me,  then,  to  for- 
tify myself  upon  the  subject,  by  saying,  that  I  am  not 
the  person  who  has  formed  such  an  estimate  of  the  low- 
est orders  of  that  country.  And  periiaps  it  may  be- 
some  as^stance  to  your  lordships,  possibly  some  relief 
from  the  tedium  of  these  comments  on  the  character 
c^  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill,  if  I  carry  you 
back  to  a  former  period  of  the  history  of  this  country, 
mid  I  shall  take  care  not  to  choose  any  remote  period,  or 
tesort  to  circumstances  very  dissimilar  from  those  which 
mark  the  present  day.    Your  lordships,  I  perceive,  an- 
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ticipate  me.  I  naturally  go  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  the  proceedings  agmnst  Catharine  of  Arra- 
gon.  And  1  shall  show  your  lordships  in  what  way  we 
have  a  right  to  view  Italian  testimony,  though  proceed- 
ing firom  sources  calculated  to  beget  impressions  very 
different  from  the  statements  of  discarded  servants. 
You  will  find  in  the  records  of  that  age,  in  Rymer's 
Collection,  some  ciirious  documents  with  req>ect  to 
the  process  of  Henry  YIU.  The  great  object,  as 
your  lord^ips  know,  was,  to  procure  and  consult 
the  opinions — the  free,  unbiassed  opinions — of  the 
Italian  jurists,  in  &vour  of  his  divorce.  Rymer  gives 
us  the  opinions  of  the  professors  and  doctors  of  se- 
veral of  the  Italian  univernties ;  and  from  them  you 
will  see  that,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  ihese  Docd 
gave  their  "  free,  unbiassed  opinions,"  in  nearly  the 
same  words.  I  shall  select  that  of  the  most  celebrated 
city  of  the  whole,  which  is  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Bologna  the  Learned.  The  doctors  there  say,  one  and 
all,  that  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  King,  they 
each  separately,  and  unconnected  with  his  fellows,  had 
examined  the  case ;  they  had  taken  all  the  care  which 
your  lordstups  are  takii^  on  the  present  occasion ;  and 
then,  having  well  weighed  the  matter,  "  Censemus,  judi- 
camus,  dicimus,  constantissime  testamur,  et  indubie  affir- 
mamus,"  they  say,  that  having  sifted  the  question,  they 
are  one  and  all  of  opinion,  that  Henry  VIIL  has  a  right 
to  divorce  his  queen.  But  it  seems  that,  from  the  great 
sinularity  of  the  opinions  of  the  doctors,  imd  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  these  were  expressed,  there  existed  at 
that  time  much  the  same  suspicion  of  a  previous  drill- 
ing, as  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  a  certain  other 
case  which  I  shall  not  now  mention ;  and  that  to  repel 
this  suq)idoD,  pretty  nearly  the  same  precautions 
were  used  as  in  the  other  case.  Indeed,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  these  DocUssimi  Doctores  of  the  sixteenth 
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ceutary,  were  directed  ti>  svear,  whrch  they  might  do 
with  a  safe  coiBcieiioe,  tiiat  they  had  never  opened  their 
mouths  to  one  another  on  the  subject,  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  iUHerati  et  imjmdenies  <^  the  present  proceeding 
9V0R,  that  they  had  never  talked  to  one  another  on 
the  snlgect  oS  what  each  had  to  swear.  The  doctors 
and  divines  of  Italy  swore  on  the  holy  gospel,  "  that 
they  never  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  communicated 
their  sentence,  or  any  word  or  thing  concerning  the 
same,  by  sign,  word,  deed,  or  hint,  until  a  certain  day ;" 
which  was  the  day  they  all  came  to  understand  the 
matter. 

Now,  my  lords,  all  this  appeared  prima  facie,  a  very 
sound  and  qwdous  case ;  as  every  security  had  been 
ti^en  to  guard  agtunst  captious  objections ;  and  with 
that  character  it  woidd  probably  have  passed  down  to 
posterity,  if  there  had  been  no  snch  thing  as  a  good 
historian  and  honest  man,  in  the  person  of  Bishop 
Burnet ;  and  he,  with  his  usual  innocence,  being  a  great 
advocate  of  Harry  VTEL,  ui  consequence  of  his  exertions 
in  support  of  the  Beformatimi,  tells  the  tale  in  the  way 
which  I  am  now  gtnng  to  state ;  still  leaning  towards 
that  king,  but  imdoubtedly  letting  out  a  little  that  is 
rather  against  himself.  Harry  first  provided  himself 
with  an  able  agent ;  and  it  wns  necessary  that  he  should 
also  be  a  learned  one.  He  took  one,  then,  to  whom 
my  learned  friend,  the  Solioitor-^neral's  eulo^imi  on 
the  head  of  the  MQlao  commisnon,  would  apply  in  some 
of  the  words ;  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  singularly 
skilled  in  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and,  by  a  still  more 
curious  coinddenee,  the  name  of  Harry's  agent  happen- 
ed to  be  Cooke.  "  He  went  up  and  down,"  says  Bomet, 
'  procuring  hands ;  and  he  told  them  he  came  to,  that 
he  dedred  they  would  write  their  conclusions,  accord- 
ing to  leamii^  and  conscience,"  [as  I  hope  has  been 
done  at  Milan,]  "  without  any  respect  or  favour,  as  they 
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would  answer  it  at  the  last  da;;  and  he  protested," 
[just  as  I  hare  heard  some  other  persons  do,]  "  that  he 
never  gave  nor  promised  any  divine  anytMng,  till  he 
had  first  freely  written  his  mind ;"  and  he  says,  that 
"  what  he  then  gave,  was  rather  an  honourable  present 
tiian  a  reward  f  a  compensation,  not  a  recompence,  (to 
use  the  language  of  a  right  reverend  interpreter.)* 
These  were  the  very  words  used  in  that  count^  at  that 
time,  as  they  have  been  recently  in  this. 

Then,  we  have  a  letter  from  this  agent,  as  who  knows 
two  hundred  years  hence,  there  may  not  be  letters  from 
Milan  ?  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Cooke's  to  Henry 
Vm.,  dated  the  1st  of  July  1530.  in  which  he  says,  "  My 
fidelity  bindeth  me  to  advantage  your  highness,  that  idl 
Lutherans  be  utterly  against  your  hi^^ess  in  this  cause, 
and  have  told  as  much,  with  tlieir  wretched  power, 
malice  without  reason  or  authority,  as  they  could  and 
might;  but  I  doubt  not,"  says  he,  ''that  all  Christian 
univeraties,"  (Christian  contradistinguished  from  Lu- 
theran !)  "  that  all  Christian  ministers,  if  they  be  well 
handled,  will  earnestly  conclude  with  your  h^^ess. 
Albeit,  gracious  lord,"  now  comes  he  to  expound  what 
he  means  by  the  well-handling  of  the  Christian  univer- 
sities ;  "  albeit,  gracious  lord,  if  that  I  had  in  time  been 
sufficiently  funiished  with  money ;  albeit>  I  have,  beside 
this  seal,  procured  unto  your  highness  110  subscrip- 
tions ;  yet,  it  had  been  notMng,  in  comparison  of  that 
that  I  might  easily  and  would  have  done.  And  herein 
I  inclose  a  bill  specifying  by  whom  and  to  whom  I  di- 
rected my  said  letters,  in  most  humble  wise  beseeching 
your  most  royal  clemency  to  ponder  my  true  love  and 
good  endeavouring,  and  not  sufier  me  to  be  destitute 


■  Bitbop  M«nb,  being  ■  freat  Germuilc  ■cbolar,  aided  tbe  Hou*e  in  c 
pltining  tbit  dUtinction  (•ken  I7  tone  witne«Mi. 
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of  money,  to  raj  undoing,  and  the  utter  loss  of  your 
most  high  causes  here."  Now  this,  my  lords,  undoubt- 
edly is  the  outward  history  of  the  taransaction ;  but  we 
hare  only  seen  the  accounts  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  of 
the  agent  Cooke.  HappUy,  however,  the  Italian  agent 
employed  by  Henry  VIII.  one  Peter  £  Ghinnuciis,  the  Vi- 
mercati  of  that  day,  left  his  papers  behind  him,  and  we 
are  tumished  with  the  ori^nal  tari£C  by  which  the  va- 
lue of  the  opinions  of  these  Italian  doctors  and  divines 
was  estimated.  "Item,  to  a  Serrate  firiar,  when  he 
subscribed,  one  crown ;  to  a  Jew,  one  crown ;  to  the 
doctor  of  the  Serrites,  two  crowns ;  to  the  observant 
friars,  two  crowns ;  Item,  to  the  prior  of  St  John's  and 
St  Paul's,  who  wrote  for  the  king's  cause,  fifte^ 
crowns,"  the  author  was  better  paid  than  the  advocate 
as  often  happens  in  better  times.  "  Item,  given  to  John 
Mura,  for  his  expense  of  going  to  Milan,  and  for  re- 
warding the  doctors  there,  thirty  crowns."  There  is  a 
letter  also  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester  to  Cooke,  di- 
recting that  he  should  not  promise  rewards,  <*  except  to 
them  that  lived  by  them,  to  the  canonists  who  did  not 
use  to  g^ve  their  opinions  without  a  fee."  The  others 
he  might  get  cheaper,  those  he  must  open  his  band  to ; 
because,  he  says,  the  canonists,  the  civilians,  did  not 
use  to  ^ve  an  (pinion  without  a  fee.  Bishop  Burnet, 
with  the  native  nmplicity  and  honesty  of  his  character, 
sums  up  all  this  with  remarking,  that  these  Italian  doc- 
tors "  must  have  had  very  prostituted  consdences,  when 
they  could  be  hired  so  che^.  It  is  true  that  Cooke,  in 
many  (tf  his  letters,  says,  that  if  he  had  had  money 
enough,  he  could  get  the  hands  of  all  the  divines  in 
Italy ;  for  he  found  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
mercenary." 

My  lords,  the  descendants  of  those  divines  and  doc- 
tors, I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  rather  improved  th^i 
backslidden  from  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors;  and, 
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icoordingty,!  trust  yoax  lordshipdwiU  p^'mit  me  to  briog 
&e  tale  dovm  to  tbe  proaent  day,  and  to  coDoect  Uie 
present  proceeding vi^the  divorce  of  Han^  the  Eighth's 
time.  I  trust  your  lordships  will  allow  me  to  read  to 
jvu  the  testimony,  given  in  the  year  17i)2,  of  a  native 
of  Italy,  of  distinguished  family,  who  was  employed  in 
a  diplomatic  character,  by  an  august  individual,  who 
was  near  being  the  victim  of  an  Italian  conspiracy :  he 
fiublished  a  letter,  and  it  is  evidence,  I  say,  becaiise  it 
was  published  before  the  whole  Italian  nation  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  it  states  what  Italian  evidence  is  made 
c^;  and  he  addressed  it,  with  his  name,  to  the  prime 
mtDister  of  the  country,  that  ministor  enjoying  the  high- 
est civil  and  military  authority  there,  and  being  by  de- 
scent a  subject  of  the  British  crown — I  mean  General 
Acton.  "  To  the  dishonour  of  himian  nature,"  says  the 
wiitor,  "  there  is  nothing  at  Naples  so  notorious  as  the 
free  aad  public  sale  of  false  evidence.  Their  ordinary 
tariff  is  three  or  four  ducats,  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  who  sell,  and  the  occasions  of  those  who 
buy  it.  It,  then,  you  would  support  a  suit,  alter  a  will, 
(w  foige  a  hand-writing,  you  have  only  to  cast  away 
remorse  and  open  your  purse,  the  shop  of  peijury  is 
ever  open."  It  poured  in  upon  hun  in  a  full  tide :  he 
piade  his  appeal  in  such  wonls  as  I  have  now  read :  he 
^d  his  royaj  master,  who  was  implicated  in  the  charge, 
areire.  acquitted  by  such  an  appeal ;  and  I  now  repeat 
it,  when  such  evidence  is  brought  to  support  charges 
aa  .atrocious,  as  ruinous,  and  &r  more  incredible  iq 
thQnuel^{Qg,:tban  tbfit  an  Italiui  should  have  suborned 
an  agent' to  ii^ute  a  fellow-creature. 

My  loriJi^  Lhave  been  drawn  aside  from  the  observa- 
tions I  was  making,  generally,  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  case  has  been  preipftred-  I  pr^y;yoiflr  Iprdshifw  to 
observe  how  these  witnesses  aU  aot  after  they  come 
into  court ;  and  the  first  thing  that  must  strike  an  ob- 
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server  k«*e,  is  the  way  in  which  they,  mend  their  evi- 
dence,— how  one  improves  upon  the  other  after  an 
interval  of  time, — and  how  each  improves,  when  re- 
quired, upon  himself  I  can  only  proceed,  my  lords,  in 
deling  witb  this  subject  of  conspracy  and  false  swear- 
ing, by  sample :  but  I  will  take  the  one  that  first  strikes 
me ;  and  I  Uiink  it  will  effectually  illustrate  my  pro- 
poeitioo.  Your  lordships  must  remember  the  manner 
in  which  my  learned  friend,  the  Attomey^neral,  open- 
ed, the  case  of  Mahomet,  the  dancer.  Again,  I  take 
his  own  words :  "  A  man  of  the  most  brutal  and  de- 
praved habits,  who  at  the  Villa  d'Este  exhibited  the 
greatest  indecencies  at  various  times,  in  the  presence 
of  Her  M^esty  and  Bergami, — exhibitions  which  are 
too  disgusting  to  be  more  than  alluded  to,~-Uie  most 
indecent  attempts  to  imitate  the  sexual  intercourse. 
This  person  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  man,"  said  the 
Attomey-geueraL  Now,  my  lords,  I  take  this  instance, 
because  it  proves  the  proposition  which  I  was  stating 
to  your  lordships,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other.  All 
^ow  it,  to  a  degree ;  but  this,  best  of  all ;  because  I 
have  shown  your  lordships  how  careful  the  Attorney- 
general  is  in  opening  the  case,  and  how  strong  his  ex- 
pressions are  ;  consequently,  he  felt  the  importance  of 
this  fact ;  he  was  aware  how  damaging  it  would  be  tothe 
Queen ;  he  knew  it  was  important  to  state  this,  and  he 
felt  determined  not  to  be  disappointed  when  he  had 
once  and  ag^  failed, — he  brought 'three  witnesses; 
and  if  one  would  not  swear  the  first  time,  he  brought 
him  again.  Now,  my  lords,  if  I  shew  the  symptoms 
of  mending  and  patching  in  one  part  of  such  a  case,  it 
operates  as  volimies  against  the  whole  of  that  case ; 
if  your  lordships  find  it  here,  you  may  guess  it  is  not 
wanting  elsewhere.  But  here  it  is  most  manifestly  to 
be  seen.  Your  lordships  pltunly  perceived  what  it  was 
that  these  witnesses  were  intended  and  expected  to  say. 
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■^  You  no  sooner  heard  the  first  question  put, — ^you  no 
sooner  heard  the  grossly  leading  questions  with  which 
the  Solicitor-general  followed  it, — Uian  you  must  have 
known  it  was  expected  that  an  indecent  act  would  be 
sworn  to, — that  an  exhibition  would  be  sworn  to  of 
the  most  gross  and  indecent  description ;  and  one  part 
of  the  evidence  I  can  hardly  recount  to  your  lord- 
ships. Now  see,  my  lords,  how  tiie  first  witness  swore  i 
this  is  their  first  and  main  witness,  who  is  brought  to 
prove  their  whole  case, — Majocchi.  He  will  only  al- 
low,— and  this  is  the  first  st^  in  which  this  deity  of 
theirs  is  brought  before  your  lordships, — he  will  only 
dlow  it  was  a  dance.  "Did  you  observe  any  thing 
else  ?"  the  usual  answer,  "  Non  mi  ricordo  ;"  but  "  if 
there  was,  I  have  not  seen  it,"  and  "  I  do  not  know.** 
Was  any  thing  done  by  Mahomet,  upon  that  occa^on, 
with  any  part  of  his  dr^is  ?"  says  the  Solicitor-general, 
evidently  speaking  &om  what  he  had  before  him  written 
down ;  "  He  made  use  of  the  linen  of  his  large  panta- 
loons." "  How  did  he  use  his  trowsers  ?  Did  he  do  any 
thing  with  the  linen  of  his  pantaloons  or  trowsers  ?" — 
"  His  trowsers  were  alwa^  in  the  same  state  as  usual." 
Here,  then,  was  a  complete  failure, — no  shadow  of  proof 
of  those  mysteries  which  this  witness  was  expected  to 
diviilge.  This  was  when  he  was  examined  on  the 
Tuesday.  On  the  Friday,  with  the  interval  of  two 
days, — and  your  lordships,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourselves,  but  which  must  have  been  bottomed  in  jus- 
tice guided  by  wisdom, — wisdom  never  more  seen  or 
better  evidenced  than  in  varying  the  course  of  conduct, 
and  adapting  to  new  circumstances  the  actions  we  per- 
form— ^wisdom  which  will  not,  if  it  be  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  absolute  in  its  degree,  ever  sustain  any  loss 
by  the  deviation — for  this  reason  alone,  in  order  that 
injustice  might  not  be  done,  (for  what,  in  one  case, 
may  be   injurious  to  a  defendant,  may  be  expected 
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mainly  to  assist  a  defendant  in  another) — ^your  lord- 
ships, not  with  a  view  to  injure  the  Queen, — your  lord- 
ships, with  a  view  to  further,  not  to  firustrate,  the  ends 
of  justice, — allowed  the  evidence  to  be  printed,  which 
afforded  to  the  witnesses  if  they  wished  it,  means  to 
mend  and  improve  upon  their  testimony.  Your  lord- 
ehips  allowed  this,  solely  with  the  intention  of  g^ing 
ibr  the  Queen  that  unanimous  verdict,  which  the  coun- 
try has  pronounced  in  her  &vour,  by  looking  at  the 
case  agwnst  her;  your  lordships,  however,  whatever 
might  be  your  motive,  did,  in  point  of  feet,  allow  all 
the  .evidence  ^;ainst  her  to  be  published  from  day  to 
day.  Accordingly,  about  two  days  intervened  between 
Majocchi's  evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  Birollo ;  dur- 
ing which  time,  Birollo  had  access  to  Majocchi's  de- 
podtion,  as  well  as  to  his  person ;  and  it  is  no  little 
asdstance,  if  we  have  not  only  access  to  the  witness 
but  to  his  testimony ;  because  he  may  forget  what  he 
has  sworn,  and  it  is  something  that  he  himself  as  well 
as  the  second,  the  following,  the  mending,  the  patching 
witness,  should  see  the  story  first  told.  Accordingly, 
with  the  facility  which  this  gave  him,  forward  Birollo 
comes,  after  two  da^  interv^,  and  improves  upon  the 
story ;  from  a  dance,  and  from  the  usual  handling,  or 
ordinary  use  of  the  trowsers,  he  first  makes  a  rotulo  or 
roll.  The  witness  then  b^^  to  hint  at  some  indecency; 
but  he  does  not  mention  it.  He  starts  and  draws  back. 
For  my  part  I  cannot  tell  what  he  meant;  and  he  really 
adds  something,  which  he,  in  his  own  wicked  ima^na^ 
tion,  mig^t  think  indecent,  but  he  is  forced  to  admit  he 
does  not  know  what  it  meant.  But,  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  a  third  witness  comes,  the  second  of  the 
patchers,  and  he  finishes  it  alt<^;ether.  He  improves 
even  upon  Birollo ;  and  he  tells  you,  in  pl^n,  down- 
right terms,  that  which  I  have  a  right  to  say  is, 
!  I  can  prove  it  to  be,  &lse, — which  I  have  a 
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right  to  say,  before  proving  tt,  is  blse ;  because  I 
know  the  same  dance  was  witnesud  by  wives  and 
daughters,  as  modest  and  pure  as  any  (^ywir  lordships 
have  the  happiness  of  posseasiDg — by  wives  smA  daugh- 
ters of  your  lordships  in  those  counMes. 

Now,  another  improvement,  and  mending,  and  patch' 
ing,  suffer  me,  my  lords,  to  advert  to;  tor  it  runs  throu^ 
the  whole  case.  I  do  not  eveustc^  to  offer  any  comment 
upoatfaeflonim'ncord(}ofMajocclu;  n<Hrontheextraor.> 
dinaty  iact  .of  that  answer  bdng  r^uhu'ly  dropped  by 
the  Dther^  finesses,  as  soon  as  the  impression  which 
the  re|»etitioa  had  made  on  the  public  mind  was  fully 
understood ;  but  I  wish  to  call  your  lordships'  attention 
to  the  more  important  point  of  moaey.  No  sooner  had 
Gargiuolo  the  captain,  and  Paturzo  the  mate  of  the 
polacca,  proved  that  they  were  brou^t  here  by  sums  so 
dispTop(»1ioned  to  the  service,  by  sums  so  infinitely  be- 
yond even  the  most  ample  remimeration  for  their  work ; 
that  they  were  bribed  by  sums  such  as  Italians  in  their 
»tuation  never  dreamed  o(, — ^no  sooner  had  this  feet 
dropped  out,  than  one  and  all  of  them  are  turned  into 
dianterested  witnesses,  not  one  of  whom  ever  received 
a  shiUing  by  way  of  compensation  for  what  they  did. 
"  Half-arcrown  a  day  for  the  loss  of  my  time,  my  travel- 
ling expences,  and  a  few  stivers  to  feed  my  family !" 
The  expectation  of  his  expences  being  paid,  b^:an  in 
the  instance  of  the  cook,  Birollo.  He  told  you  he  had 
nothing  at  all  but  his  trouble  for  coming  here.  "  Do 
you  expect  nothing?" — "  I  hope  to  go  soon  home  to 
find  my  master."  The  cook  at  first  was  ofiered  and 
refused  money.  The  others  had  nothing  offered ;  De- 
ment nothing !  Sacchi  nothing !  though  true,  he,  a 
courier,  turns  out  to  be  a  man  of  large  property,  and 
says,  "  Thank  God !  I  have  always  been  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;" — thank  God !  with  a  pious  gratitude  truly  edi- 
fying.   A  man  who  must  have  a  servant  of  his  own, — 
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wlio  had  one  in  Ei^laod, — who  nrast  lire  hete  at  tiie 
expense  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  in  Italy, — goes  to 
be  a  courier,  is  angry  at  bmg  turned  oft,  and  is 
anxious  to  return  to  that  atuation !  I  beHeve  the 
c^>tfun  and  the  mate.  They  avowed  tliat  what  they 
had  was  enormous  payment ;  aod  the  other  wibiesses, 
hearing  of  the  effect  of  that  cdn&saion,  faavei,  one  and 
all,  denied  having  received  anything,  and  woidd  not  even 
■confess  that  they  had  any  expectation  for  the  {ntore. 

The  last  of  these  gener^  observations  with  which  I 
^lall  trouble  your  lordships,  and  which  I  own  I  think 
your  l^irijiups  must  have  been  impatient  I  should  come 
to,-  naganlB  the  great  blanks  amoi^  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution, — I  mean,  the  fewness  of  those  witness^ 
compared  with  what  their  own  testimony,  and  their 
own  statement  that  introduced  it,  shtfw  your  lordships 
the  ^advocates  of  the  Bill  ought  to  have  called.  My 
l<nd4  I  conjure  you  to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  foe 
ikJKaiDCffit  important  point  in  the  whole  of  the  case. 
Imy,  tbat  if  I  had  not  another  argument  to  urge,  I 
should  stand  confidently  upon  this  ground.  If  the  case 
were  as  ordinary  as  it  is  extravagant, — ^if  it  were  as 
probable  aa^it  is  loaded  in  every  feature  with  the  gross- 
est improbah^ies,— if  it  were  as  much  in  the  conmion 
course  of  human  events,  that  such  occurrences  as  those 
which  have  been  alleged  should  have  happened,  as  it  is 
the  very  reverse, — I  should  still  stand  confidently  and 
firmly  upon  that  part  of  the  case  to  which  I  have  now 
liUfi|>ily  arrived.  I  know,  my  brds,  that  it  is  bold ;  I 
feiow  thal.it  is  bold  even  to  rashness,  to  say  so  much 
(>f  any  point  before  I  have  begun  even  to  hint  at  it ;  but 
J  feel  so  perfectly,  so  intimately  convinced,  that  in  such 
k  case  as  the  present,  the  circiunstance  to  which  I  re- 
fer QHghl^to  be  &tal  to  the  Bill  before  your  lordships, 
ibnt  1  eoBsider  myself  as  even  acting  prudently,  in  de- 
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clariDg,  by  anticipation,  what  I  hold  to  be  its  ciiar- 
acter. 

My  lords,  the  Attoniey-^;eneTal  told  us,  that  therewere 
rumours  at  Naples  pointing  to  reasons  why  the  Queen's 
ladies  left  her ;  it  turned  out,  that  instead  of  leaving  her, 
one  had  joined  her  at  Naples,  one  had  joined  her  at  L^- 
hom,  and  another  at  Genoa  afterwards ;  but  my  learned 
friend  stud,  that  one  left  her,  and  one  or  two  others 
stayed  behind,  and  rumours  were  not  wanting  that 
their  doing  so  was  owing  to  the  impropriety  of  her 
Majesty's  conduct.  Rumours !  My  learned  friend  may 
say,  that  these  were  rumours  which  he  was  unable  to 
|HOve.  But  if  they  were  nunours  which  had  any  foun- 
dation whatever;  if  they  were  such  rumours  as  my 
learned  friend  had  a  right  to  allude  to,  (even  if  he  had 
a  right  to  refer  to  rumour  at  all,  which  I  deny);  if 
there  was  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  l^ose  rumours ; 
why  did  he  not  call  the  obvious  witnesses  to  prove  it  ? 
Where  were  {hose  ladiai,  women  of  high  rank  and  ele- 
vated station  in  society,  well-known  in  their  own  coun- 
try, loved,  esteemed,  and  respected,  as  women  upon 
whose  character  not  a  vestige  of  imputation  has  ever 
rested, — women  of  talents  as  well  as  character, — the 
very  persons  to  have  broi^ht  forward,  if  he  had  dared 
biiog  Hiem  forward — why  were  all  of  these  kept  back, 
each  of  whom  formed  the  very  u,gnal,  and  I  had  almost 
s^d  extravagant,  contrast  to  all  the  witnesses,  but  two, 
whom  my  learned  friend  did  venture  to  call  to  your  lord- 
ships' b^l  Why  were  those  noble  ladies  not  produced 
to  your  lordships  ?  Why  had  not  your  lordships,  why 
had  not  we,  the  benefit  of  having  the  case  proved  against 
us,  in  the  manner  in  which  any  judge  sitting  at  the  Old 
Buley  would  command,  upon  pdn  of  an  acquittal,  any 
prosecutor  to  prove  his  charge  against  any  ordinary  felon? 
Certainly  they  were  in  our  employment ;  they  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  our  interest ;  they  received 
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salaries  from  the  Queen,  and  might  be  supposed  to  be 
amicably  diqK)sed  towards  her.  My  lords,  is  there  id 
all  that  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  been  adduced?  I  un  not  speaking 
ta  a  civil  action.  I  am  not  dealing  with  a  plun- 
tiff's  case,  in  a  suit  upon  a  bill  of  exchange  for  twenty 
pounds.  I  am  not  even  speaking  in  a  case  o(  misde- 
meanour, or  a  case  of  felony,  or  the  highest  crime 
known  in  the  law,  between  which  and  the  act  alleged 
to  have  been  comnntted  by  my  illustrious  client  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  even  a  technical  distinction.  But  I 
stuid  here  on  a  Bill  of  Fains  and  Penalties,  which  your 
lordships  are  not  bound  to  pass ;  which  you  may  give 
the  go-by  to ;  which  you  are  not  bound  to  say  aye  or 
no  to.  Your  lordships  are  not  sitting  as  commis- 
aoners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  try  a  case  of  high  trea- 
son. Gradous  Crod  !  is  this  a  case  in  which  the  pro- 
secutor is  to  be  allowed  to  bring  forward  half  a  case  ? 
Is  this  an  occasion  on  which  the  prosecutor  is  to  be 
aUowed  to  say,  "  These  witnesses  I  will  not  call.  True 
it  is,  they  are  the  best.  True  it  is,  that  they  are  re- 
spectable ;  and  that  they  are  unimpeachable,  no  man 
can  deny.  If  they  swear  against  tiie  Queen,  she  is 
utterly  undone.  But  I  will  not  call  them.  I  will 
leave  Aem  for  you  to  call.  They  are  not  my  witnesses,  ' 
but  yours.  You  may  call  them.  They  come  &om  your 
vicinity.  Hiey  are  not  tenants  of  Cotton  Garden,  and 
therefore  I  dare  not,  I  will  not,  produce  them ;  but 
when  you  call  them,  we  shall  see  what  they  state ;  and 
if  you  do  not  call  them" — in  the  name  of  justice,  what? 
Say ! — Say  ! — For  shame,  in  this  temple — this  highest 
temple  of  Justice,  to  have  her  most  sacred  rules  so  pro- 
fiined,  that  I  am  to  be  condemned  in  the  plenitude  of 
ipToot,  if  guilt  is ;  that  I  am  to  be  condemned,  unless  I 
run  counter  to  the  presumption  which  bears  sway  in  all 
courts  of  justice,  that  I  am  innocent  until  I  am  proved 
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guilty;  and  that  my  caae  is  to  be  oonudored  as  uttetly 
mined,  unless  I  ciiU  my  adversary's  witnesses ! — Ob 
most  nranstotHis !— most  incredible  ! — My  lords,  my 
lords!  if  you  mflAD  ever  to  shew  the  tace  of  those  sym- 
bols by  which  Justice  is  known  to  your  country,  without 
making  them  8tuid  aix  eternal  condemnation  of  your- 
selves, I  call  upon  you  instantly  to  di£miss  this  case, 
and  for  this  single  roason ;  and  I  will)  say  not  another 
word  upon  the  subject 

Having  gone  over  the  general  features  of  this  pOTten- 
tous  case,  Z  am  now  to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  lord- 
ships, and  I  laa.  afraid  at  greater  length  than  any  things 
eould  justify  but  the  unparalleled  impmiance  of  the  oo? 
casion,  to  a  ctmsideration  more  in  detail,  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  has  been  supported.  And,  in  point 
of  time,  as  indeed  of  importance,  the  first  figure  that 
was  presented  to  your  lordships  in  the  group,  mnst  na- 
turally have  arisen  to  your  recollection  the  moment  I 
announced  my  intention  of  toutdiing  upon  the  merita 
of  the  different  witnesses, — I  mean  Theodore  Ma^ 
joechi,  of  happy  memory,  who  will  be  long  knovm 
in  this  country,  and  everywhere  else,  much  after 
the  manner  in  wbidi  ancient  sages  have  reached  our 
day,  whose  names  are  lost  in  the  celebrity  of  the 
little  sayii^  by  which  each  is  now  distinguished  by 
mankind,  and  in  which  they  were  known  to  have 
embodied  the  practical  result  of  their  own  experience 
and  wisdom ;  and,  as  long  as  those  words  which  he  so 
often  used  in  the  practice  of  that  art  and  skill  which 
he  had  acquired  by  long  experience  and  much  care, — 
as  long  as  those  words  shall  be  known  among  men,  the 
image  of  Majocchi,  without  naming  him,  will  arise  to 
their  remembrance.  My  lords,  this  person  is  a  witness 
of  great  importance ;  he  was  the  first  called,  and  the 
latest  examined ;  beginning  irith  the  case,  continuing 
by  it,  and  accconpanying  it  throughout.    His  evidence 
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almost  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  period  through 
which  the  case  and  the  diarge  itself  extends.  If  in- 
deed  you  believe  him,  he  was  only  dismissed,  or 
rather  retired  from  the  Quest's  service,  and  refused 
to  be  taken  back,  about  the  time  wheo  Uie  transactioos 
in  the  charge  closed.  He  and  Demont  stand  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  witnesses,  and  resemble  each  other  in 
this  particular,  that  they  go  through  the  whole  case. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  great  witnesses  to  prove  it ;  they 
are  emphatically  the  witnesses  for  the  Bill,  the  others 
being  confirmatory  only  of  them ;  but,  as  willing  wit- 
nesses are  wont  to  do, — as  those  who  have  received 
much  and  been  promised  more,  may  be  expected  to 
do — they  were  zealous  on  behalf  of  their  employers, 
and  did  not  stop  short  of  the  two  main  witnesses,  but 
they  each  carried  the  case  a  great  deal  further.  This 
is,  generally,  with  a  view  to  their  relative  importance, 
the  character  of  all  the  witnesses. 

Now,  only  let  me  entreat  your  lordships'  attention, 
while  I  enter  cm  this  branch  of  the  sulgect  a  little  more 
in  detail.  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked,  that  the 
great  prevtuling  feature  of  Majocchi's  evidence, — his 
want  of  recollection, — signifies,  in  truth,  but  little; 
because  a  man  may  forget, — memories  differ.  I  grant 
that  they  do.  Memory  differs,  as  well  as  honesty,  in 
man.  I  do  not  deny  that.  But  I  think  I  shall  suc- 
ceed in  shewing  your  lordships,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
mouory  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  any  d^;ree  of 
honesty  in  any  man,  which  I  can  figure  to  myself.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  ianc^  1  for  I  have  only  to  recollect 
Mjgocchi ;  and  I  know  cases,  in  which  I  defy  the  wit  of 
man  to  conqeive  stronger  or  more  palpable  instances  of 
^se  swearing,  thui  may  be  conveyed  to  the  hearers 
and  to  the  court  in  the  remarkable  words,  "  Kon  mi 
ricordo, — I  do  not  remember."  I  will  not  detfun  your 
lordships,  by  pointing  out  cases,  where  the  uiswer,  "  I 
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do  not  remember,"  would  be  innoceDt,  where  it  mi^t  he 
meritorious,  where  it  might  be  coofirmatorj  of  his  evi< 
dmce,  and  a  suppml  to  his  credit.  Neither  need  I 
adduce  cases  wh««  such  an  answer  would  be  the  re- 
verse of  this, — where  it  would  be  destructive  to  his 
o^dit,  and  the  utter  demolition  of  his  testimony.  I  will 
not  quote  any  of  those  cases.  I  shall  content  myself 
mth  taking  the  evidence  of  Majocchi  as  it  stuids ;  for 
if  I  had  been  lecturing  on  evidence,  I  should  have  sud, 
as  the  innocent  forgetfulness  is  ^miliar  to  every  man,' 
so  is  the  guilty  forgetftilness;  and  in  giving  an  instance, 
I  should  just  have  found  it  all  in  Majocdii's  a<^uid  evi- 
dence. 

At  once,  then,  to  give  your  lord^ps  proof  positive 
that  this  Toaa  is  perjured, — proof  which  I  shall  shew  to 
be  positive,  from  his  mode  of  forgetting. — In  the  first 
place,  I  beg  your  lordships'  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  tills  witness  swore  hartUly  in  chie(  eke  as  har- 
dily in  cross-examination,  to  the  position  of  the  rooms 
of  her  Majesty  and  Bergami.  The  great  ot^ect  of  the 
Attorney-general,  as  shewn  by  his  opening,  was  that  for 
which  the  previous  concoction  of  this  plan  by  these 
witnesses  had  prepared  him ;  namely,  to  prove  the  po- 
sition of  the  Queen's  and  Bergami's  rooms  always  to 
have  been  iavourable  to  l^e  commisfflon  of  adultery, 
by  dewing  that  they  were  near,  and  had  a  mutual 
communication ;  whereas,  ihe  rooms  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  suite  were  distant  and  cut  off;  and  the  second  part 
of  that  statement  was  just  as  essential  as  the  first,  to 
make  it  the  foundation  of  an  inference  of  guilt,  which 
it  was  meant  to  support.  Accordingly,  the  first  witness, 
who  was  to  go  over  their  whole  case,appears  to  have  been 
better  prepared  on  this  point,  than  any  ten  that  followed ; 
he  shewed  more  memory  of  inferences, — more  forgetfid- 
ness  of  details, — perfect  recollection  to  attack  the  Queen, 
— ^utter  foigetfolness  to  protect  himself  frtan  the  aftiogof 
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a  cross-examination.  "  Where  did  the  Queen  and  Ber- 
gami  sleep  ?" — "  Her  Majesty  slept  in  an  apartment 
near  that  of  Bei^ami."  "  Were  those  apurtments  near 
or  remote  V  for-it  was  often  so  good  a  thing  to  get 
them  near  and  communicating  with  each  other,  that  it 
was  pressed  again  aitd  agtun.  "  Where  were  the  rest 
of  the  suite ;  were  they  distant  or  nearT  says  the  Soli- 
rator-^neral.  This  was  at  Naples ;  and  this  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  rest, — for  more  was  made  of  that  proximity 
at  Nicies  than  anywhere  else, — "  Were  they  near  or 
distant  r — "  They  were  apart."  The  word  in  Italian 
was  lofUano,  which  was  mterpreted  "  apart."  I  re- 
marked, however,  at  the  time,  that  it  meant  "  distant," 
and  distant  it  metuit,  or  it  meant  nothing.  Here,  then, 
the  witness  had  sworn  distinctly,  from  his  po^tive 
recollection,  and  had  staked  his  credit  on  the  truth  of 
a  &ct,  uid  also  of  his  recollection  of  it, — upon  this 
fact,  whether  or  not  the  Queen's  room  was  near  Ber- 
gami's,  with  a  communication  ?  But  no  less  had  he  put 
his  credit,  upon  this  other  branch  of  his  statement, 
essential  to  the  iirst,  in  order  to  make  both  combined 
the  foundation  of  a  chai^  of  criminal  intercourse, 
"that  the  rest  of  the  suite- were  lodged  apart  and  dis- 
tant." There  is  an  end,  then,  of  innocent  forgetfiilness, 
i£  when  I  come  to  ask  where  the  rest  slept,  he  either 
tells  me,  "I  do  not  know,"  or  " I  do  not  recollect ;" 
because  he  had  known  and  must  have  recollected,  that 
when  he  presumed  to  say  to  my  learned  Iriends,  these 
two  rooms  were  alone  of  all  the  apartments  near  and 
connected,  that  the  others  were  distant  and  apart ;  when 
he  sud  that,  he  affirmed  at  once  his  recollection  of 
the  proximity  of  those  rooms  and  his  recollection  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  others.  He  swore  that  at  first, 
and  afterwards  said,  "  I  know  not,"  or  "  I  recollect  not," 
and  pe^ured  himself  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  told  your 
lordships  one  day  that  he  saw  a  person,  and  the  next 
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said  he  never  saw  him  in  his  life ;  the  one  is  not  a  more 
gross  or  diametrical  contradiction  than  the  other.    Trace 
him,  my  lords,  in  his  recollection  and  forgetfulness, — 
observe  where  he  remembers  and  where  he  forgets, — 
aod  you  will  find  thesame  conclusion  following  you  every- 
where, and  forcii^  upon  you  the  same  conviction.   I  will 
^ve  one  specimen  &om  the  evidence  itself  to  ^ew 
your  lord^ps  he  has  no  lack  of  memory  when  it  is  to 
suit  his  purpose ;  when  it  is  to  prove  a  story  where  he 
has  learned  his  lesson,  and  when  he  is  examined  in 
chief.     When,  in  short,  he  knows  who  is  dealing  with 
him,  and  is  only  anxious  to  carry  on  the  attack,  I  will 
shew  yoiu*  lordships  what  his  recollection  is  made  of 
You  shall  have  a  &ai  sample  of  his  recollection  here. 
I  asked  him,   "Have  you  ever  seen  the  villa  d'Este 
since  the  time  you  came  back  from  the  long  voyage  ?" 
He  had  been  examined  in  chief  upon  this,  and  had 
stated  distinctly,  with  respect  to  the  villa  d'Este,  the 
rtate  of  the  rooms ;  and  I  wanted  to  shew  the  accuracy 
of  his  recollection  on  those  parts  where  he  was  well 
drilled, — "  Have  you  ever  seen  the  villa  d'Este  since 
the  time  you  came  back  from  the  long  voyage?" — "  I 
have."    "  Was  the  portion  of  the  rooms  the  same  as 
it  had  been  before,  with  respect  to  the  Queen  and  Ber- 
gami  V — "  They  were  not  in  the  same  situation  as  be- 
fore."   Then  the  witness  gives  a  very  minute  particuUr 
of  the  alterations.    A  smaU  corridor  was  on  one  mde 
of  the  Princess's  room  on  her  return.     "  Was  there  a 
sitting  room  on  the  other  side  of  it,  not  opposite,  but 
on  one  of  the  other  sides  of  it  V    Now  attend,  my 
loi^  to  the  particularity, — "  There  was  a  small  corri- 
dor, on  the  left  of  which  there  was  a  door  that  led 
into  the  nxnn  of  the  Princess,  which  was  only  locked ; 
and  then  gcnng  a  little  &rther  on  in  the  corridor,  l^ere 
was  on  the  left  hand  a  small  room,  and  0[^>osite  to 
tJiis  small  nxmi  there  was  another  door  whi<^  led  into 
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the  room  where  tiiey  supped  in  the  evening.  There 
was  this  supping-room  on  the  right,  there  was  a  door 
which  led  into  Bergami's  room,  and  on  the  same  right 
hand  of  the  same  room  there  was  a  stxtal}  alcove,  where 
there  was  the  bed  of  Bartolomeo  Beigami."  Again : 
"  How  mMiy  doors  were  there  in  the  small  sitting-room 
where  Uiey  supped?" — "I  saw  two  doors  open  always,  but 
there  was  a  third  stopped  by  a  picture."  "  Where  did 
her  royal  highness's  maid  sleep  ?" — "  On  the  other  sid^ 
in  another  apartment."  Now,  my  lords,  can  any  recol- 
leeticm  be  more  minute,  more  accurate,  more  perfect  in 
eveiy  respect,  than  Majocchi's  recollection  is  of  all 
these  minute  details,  which  he  thinks  it  subservient  to 
his  purpose  to  g^ve  distinctly,  be  they  true  or  be  they 
not  ?  I  do  not  deny  them, — my  case  is,  that  much  of 
what  is  true  is  broi^ht  forward ;  but  they  graft  &lse- 
hood  on  it.  If  an  individual  were  to  invent  a  story 
entirely ;  if  he  were  to  form  it  oimpletely  of  Msehoods ; 
the  result  would  be  his  inevitable  detection ;  but  if  he 
boild  a  structure  of  falsehood  on  the  feundation  of  a 
little  truth,  he  may  raise  a  tale  which,  with  a  good  deal 
of  drilling,  may  put  an  honest  man's  life,  or  an  illustri- 
ous Princess's  reputation,  in  jeopardy.  If  the  whole 
edifice,  from  top  to  bottom,  should  be  buiH  <m  fiction, 
it  is  sure  to  fall ;  but  if  it  be  built  on  a  mixture  c^ 
&cts,  it  may  put  any  honest  man's  life  or  reputation 
in  jeopardy.  Now,  I  only  wish  your  lordships  to  con- 
trast this  accuracy  of  recollection  upon  this  sulyect,  and 
upon  many  other  points, — a  few  of  which  I  ^udl  give 
ycHi  specimens  of, — with  his  not  having  the  slightest 
recollection  of  a  whole  new  wing  having  been  added  to 
the  Princess's  viUa.  He  recollects  the  smallest  altera- 
tion of  a  bed-room  or  a  door ;  but  he  has  not  the 
E^ightest  recollection  of  the  throwing  up  a  new  wing  to 
tiie  house.  This  memory  of  his  at  the  least  is  a  capri- 
cious memory.    But  I  will  shew  your  lordships  that  it       ;■ 
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is  a  dishonest  one  also.  Of  the  same  nature  is  bis  evi- 
dence, when  any  calculation  of  time  is  required.  He 
obserres  the  most  trifling  distinction  of  time  when  it 
suits  his  purpose ;  and  he  recollects  nothing  of  time 
when  it  is  inconvenient  for  his  object.  In  proof  of 
this,  I  request  your  lordships  to  refer  agfun  to  the  cele- 
brated scene  at  Naples.  There  this  witness  remembers 
down  to  minutes,  the  exact  time  which  her  Majesty 
passes,  upon  two  occasions,  in  Bergami's  room ;  upon 
the  first  occasion,  she  remtuns  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes ;  on  the  second,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  mi- 
nutes ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  medium,  i^teen-and- 
a-half  minutes,  true  time.  Upon  another  occasion,  he 
tells  you  an  af&ir  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Upon 
another  occasion  he  fired  a  gun,  and  then  altoge^er. 
fifteen  minutes  elapse, — a  quarter  of  an  hour  there. 
He  is  equally  accurate  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  another  instance ;  that  is,  at  Genoa,  which  I  have 
spoken  of  before.  The  other  instance  was  on  the  voy- 
age. All  this  fulness  of  memory — ^this  complete  accu- 
racy as  to  time — ^was  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend ; 
all  this  was  in  the  examination  in  chief;  all  this  was 
thought  by  the  witness  essential  to  his  story ;  all  this 
garnished  the  detail  of  which  the  story  is  made  up,  and 
gave  it  that  appearance  of  accuracy  which  was  essen- 
tial to  the  witness's  purpose.  But  when  it  was  my 
turn  to  question — ^when  I  came  to  ask  him  the  time, 
and  when  the  answer  would  be  of  use  to  the  Queen ; 
when  it  was  of  use,  not  to  the  prosecution,  but  to 
the  defaice — see  how  totally  he  is  lost !  Then  he  does 
not  know  whether  they  travelled  all  ni^t, — whe- 
ther th^  travelled  for  four  hours  or  ei^t  houis.  In 
answer  to  a  question  upon  that  subject,  he  say%  "  I 
had  no  watch,  I  do  not  know  the  length  of  time."  No 
watch !  Poaably.  And  do  not  know  the  length  of 
time  !   Very  likely.    But  had  you  a  watch  when  you 
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eaw  theQneoi  go  into  the  roomof  Bei^;iimil  Did  j'ou 
aecidentalij  know  the  time  when  it  suited  your  pur- 
pose to  know  it  to  a  minute  ?  Why  know  the  jvecise 
time  so  accurately  on  one  occasion,  and  be  so  totally 
ignonuit  of  it  cm  another?  He  pleads  the  want  of  a 
waidi  only  when  it  would  suit  the  purpose  of  the  de- 
fence, and  bring  out  the  truth ;  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  would  oonrict  himself,  were  he  to  know 
the  time.  With  respect  to  the  category  of  numbers,  he 
cannot  tell  whether  there  were  two  or  two-and-twenty 
sailoTB  aboard  the  polacca.  He  cannot  tell  more  with 
respect  to  place,  tiiat  other  category  of  his  deposition. 
Although  he  slept  in  the  hold,  he  does  not  know  where 
the  others  slept;  he  cannot  tell  where  they  were  by 
night  or  by  day ;  he  knows  periiaps  that  they  were  on 
deck  in  the  day,  but  he  cannot  say  where  they  were  at 
night.  In  short,  I  ask  your  lordships,  whether  a  wit- 
ness with  a  more  flexible  and  convenient  memory  ever 
appeared  in  a  court  of  justice  ? 

But  this  is  not  all,  my  lords.  There  is  much  in  the 
evidence  of  this  man,  in  which  the  answer,  "  I  do  not 
recollect,"  or,  "  I  do  not  know,"  cannot,  by  posnbility, 
be  true,  if  the  answers  ^ven  in  the  examination  in  chief 
be  true  :  as  in  the  first  instance  which  I  gave  you  at 
Naples.  If  the  minuteness  sworn  to  in  his  examination 
in  chief  was  true,  and  founded  in  &ct,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  no  recollection  of  the  matters  to 
which  he  was  cross-examined.  If  it  was  true  that  the 
rooms  and  doors  were  as  he  described  them,  he  could 
not,  by  posdbility,  know  and  recollect  that  &ct,  and  yet 
be  in  total  ignorance  of  the  other  parts  of  the  house.  In 
the  same  manner,  when  I  examine  him  respecting  Mr. 
Hu^es,  a  banker's  clerk  at  Bristol,  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  name — ^nothing  of  his  being  a  banker's  clerk — 
never  knew  a  banker's  clerk — has  no  recollection  of  him. 
But  when  he  sees  that  I  have  got  hold  of  a  letter  of 
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liis  which  he  knew  nothiag  about  at  that  time,  and  which 
he  periiaps  foi^t  haring  committed  himself  by ;  the 
miHQent  b^^ees  that,  and  before  I  ask  him  a  mtgle 
word  to  refr^  his  memory,  you  plainly  see  by  his  de- 
meanour and  the  tone  of  his  answer,  that  he  had  never 
foigotten  Mr.  Hughes  at  all,  and  that  he  never  had  for- 
gotten his  being  a  banker's  clerk.  "  Ob  !"  he  says,  "  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  brother,  it' was  ajokecm 
account  of  the  fiimiliarity  in  which  we  were."  Thus  it 
appears,  that  the  familiarity  makes  him  forget  a  man 
of  that  kind,  although  he  says  that  lamiliarity  was 
the  ground  of  his  calling  him  familiarly  and  habi- 
tually brother.  It  was  manifest  that  Majocchi  was 
not  very  well  pleased  to  recollect  all  that  passed  in  that 
family,  he  being  a  married  man,  and  having  made  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  a  female  there,  which  he  at- 
tempted to  laugh  off;  with  what  success,  I  leave  your 
lordships  to  judge.  He  was  not  willing  to  recollect  the 
name,  or  trade,  or  connection  with  that  &mily,  until 
he  knew  that  all  was  known. 

But,  my  lords,  before  we  have  done  with  Majocchi, 
we  have  other  instiuices  of  that  extraordinary  instru- 
ment, as  it  has  been  called,  I  mean,  memoiy ;  we  have 
other  instances  of  the  caprices  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble. Your  lordships  recollect  the  shuffling,  prevari- 
catii^  answers  he  gave  respecting  the  receipt  of  money. 
He  first  said,  he  had  received  money  from  Lord  Stewart 
to  carry  him  to  Milan.  He  afterwards,  twice  over,  swore 
he  never  received  money  at  Vienna  from  aoy  person. 
Then  comes  the  answer  which  I  can  only  give  in  his  own 
words ;  for  none  other  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  style.  He  says,  "  I  remember  to  have  received  no 
money  when  I  arrived  at  Milan ;  I  remember  I  did 
not :  '  non  so;'  I  do  not  know ; "'  piii  no  che  si ;'  more 
no  than  yes ;  '  non  mi  ricordo ;'  I  do  not  rtmember." 
Now,  my  lords,  I  have  a  little  guess  what  sort  of  an 
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evidence  this  Bf^jocdil  gave  when  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  that  &TOur  which  he  has  since  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoyed  in  the  councils  of  our  adversaries, 
I  mean,  the  Attorney  and  SoUcitor-generaL  When, 
during  his  previous  examination,  he  was  laying  these 
foundations,  deep  and  wide,  upon  which  his  fortune 
was  to  be  built,  your  lordships  will  perceive,  that  he 
recollected  a  great  deal  which  he  is  now  ignorant 
oS.  In  the  opening  speech  of  my  learned  friend  much 
was  stated  which  this  witness  was  expected  to  prove, 
and  of  which  Z  have  before,  given  your  lordships  an 
instance  or  two,  and  which  I  will  not  repeat  fiirther 
than  to  r^nind  your  lordships,  that  Majocchi  was  to 
have  proved  the  kissing  in  the  room  between  that 
of  the  Princess  and  Bergami  at  Naples.  On  the  con- 
teaiy,  the  vritness  n^[atives  it  in  the  completest  mui- 
ner,  by  his  saying  it  was  only  "  whispering,"  and 
not  kisdog.  This  single  instance  shews  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  this  ToasCs  testimony ;  but  I  will  remind  your 
lordships  of  one  or  two  others,  not  so  striking  from  the 
nature  of  them,  but  just  as  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the 
witness ;  because  they  all  shew,  that  he  had  told  one 
story  to  the  instructors  of  my  learned  friends,  a  story 
recorded  in  the  brie&  from  which  they  put  their  ques- 
tions, and  another  story  to  your  lordships.  When 
questioned  here  as  to  those  points,  he  was  sta^;ered 
for  some  reason,  possibly  from  knowing  the  focts  and 
documents  whit^  I  had  got  in  my  possesion,  but  more 
probably  from  ha^ng  foi^;otten  part  of  his  story.  This 
is  just  one  of  the  means  by  which  to  detect  a  contrived 
plot.  Such  partial  forgetfiilness  is  much  more  likely  to 
take  place,  where  the  whole  is  an  invention,  than  where 
there  is  truth  at  the  foundation  of  the  testimony.  So 
it  is  in  this  case.  Majocchi  recollects  part  of  his  testi- 
mony. "  Yes,"  is  ready  for  the  question :  but  parts  of 
it  he  does  not  recollect.    For  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that 
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what  a  pers<Hi  has  actually  seen  is  more  intensely  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  and  more  finnly  retcuned  in  his 
recollection,  than  what  he  has  invented  and  ima^oed. 
I  am  referring,  my  lords,  to  the  SoUcitor-general's  ex- 
amination of  Majocchi.  He  is  a^ed,  **  Did  you  bring 
Bergami  any  broth T — "Often,"  is  the  answer.  He 
then  states,  that  he  was  ordered  to  sleep  in  a 
cabinet  adjoining  Bergami's  room,  and  that  when 
there,  {Hretending  to  be  asleep,  the  Princess  passed 
throng  to  the  room  of  Beigami;  and  then  he  is 
asked,  "After  the  Princess  had  entered  the  bed- 
room of  Bergami,  did  you  hear  any  ccuiversation  ?" — 
That  would  have  been  enough ;  it  is  not  a  leading  ques- 
tion, but  it  would  hare  been  enough  to  make  the  wit- 
ness recollect;  but  conversation  was  not  what  my 
learned  friend  was  after ;  "  Did  you  hear  any  conver- 
sation, or  any  thing  else."  That  was  a  broad  lunt.  The 
man  had  said  something  before,  which  had  been  taken 
down,  and  was  in  my  learned  friend's  hand.  Now,  there 
was  something  there  which  he  had  said  before  else- 
where, and  my  learned  fiiend  wanted  to  get  that  out 
here.  If  it  had  been  true,  why  should  not  the  man 
recollect  it  ?  But  he  forgot  it.  He  forgot  part  of  his 
own  invention;  a  situation  to  which  a  certain  class 
of  men,  that  I  shall  not  now  mention,  are  often  ex- 
posed—a class  whom  the  old  proverb  advises  to  have 
good  memories.  So  my  learned  friend,  skiliiilly  enough, 
said,  "  Did  you  hear  any  conversation,  or  ata/ thing  else, 
pass  between  them?"  "Only' some  whispers."  Now, 
do  your  lordships  want  to  know  whether  my  learned 
friend  meant  whispering — I  say.  No.  I  say,  I  read  as 
much  as  if  I  saw  the  printed  paper  which  was  in  his 
hand.*    My  learned  fiiend,  the  Attorney-general  had 
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opened  very  difierently ;  but,  beadea,  from  the  exami- 
natioD  of  the  ScJicitor-general,  it  is  evident,  that  by  his 
"■som^ing  dse"  more  than  whisp^ing  was  expected 
to  come  ont,  had  the  witness  taken  the  hint.  If  Ma- 
jocchi  had  never  before  s^d,  that  something  more 
than  whiffiering  had  passed  between  the  parties,  my 
learned  friend  would  have  been  satisfied.  But  be  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  him,  "  Do  you  recollect  having  heard  or 
observed  any  thing  wh»i  the  Princess  was  in  Bergami's 
room  the  second  time  T — "  Whispering  conversation," 
says  he  again.  Another  instance  of  the  same  sort 
occurs,  and  I  h<^  it  will  not  be  thought  too  minute 
to  go  into  it;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  con- 
tirades  are  detected,  that  peijnrjr  is  exposed,  that 
wickedness  is  disappointed.  My  lords,  there  was  a  stoiy 
told  about  the  Princess  riding  upon  tm  ass.  "  At  Genoa, 
you  saw  her  royal  highness' riding  on  an  ass  1" — "  Yea." 
There  was  a  great  deal  more  in  his  former  statement 
thui  he  dared  say  now.  "  Did  you,  upon  these  occa- 
«ons,  make  any  observations  as  to  any  thing  that  pass- 
ed between  the  Princess  and  Bergami  ?" — "  Yes."  My 
learned  Mend  thought  he  was  quite  secure  there.  It 
is  not  a  thing  that  happens  every  day  to  see  a  Princess 
of  Wales  riding  about  on  aa  ass.  "  State  what  passed 
at  the  time  she  was  riding  on  an  ass?" — "  He  took  her 
round  her  w^st  to  put  her  upon  the  ass."  My  learned 
friend  thought  he  was  safe  landed.  "  What  else  T — 
**  He  held  her" — Aye,  that  will  do  very  well ;  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  with  the  word  "holding;"  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  tenure — "  He  held  her  hfmd  lest 
her  roy^  highness  should  fell."  Ah !  that  won't  do. 
My  learned  friend  is  not  satisfied  with  that.  .  Indeed, 
be  most  have  been  satisfied  easily,  if  that  had  content- 
ed him.  But,  having  something  in  his  hand  which  the 
witnras  had  sworn  to  before — convinced  it  must  be 
broi^t  to  his  recollection  again — not  knowing  he  was 
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tiTmg  to  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  namelj  to  m^e  a 
&l8e  swearer  recollect  his  fiction,  but,  trying,  as  he  ' 
thought,  to  m^e  a  true  man  recollect  what  he  had  ac- 
tually seen,  my  learned  Mend  proceeded — **  Did  you 
make  any  other  observation  ?" — "  I  have  made  no 
other  observation;  they  spoke ;  they  discoursed."  The 
fiulure  of  my  learned  Mend  was  thus  complete.  And 
there  are  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  the  same  sort — the 
breakfast  at  the  Benedictine  convent,  and  other  thingE^ 
which  were  equally  inventions,  with  this  diiGference, 
that,  as  always  happens  to  men  engaged  in  such  a  vile  ' 
concern,  they  forget  parts  that  are  just  as  specific  and 
clear  as  the  parts  they  recollect ;  and  which,  if  they 
had  been  true,  they  would  have  recollected  just  as 
well. 

I  might  remind  your  lordships,  upon  this  head  of 
Majocchi's  evidence,  of  the  incredible  nature  of  his  story 
re^>ectiiig  what  took  place  at  Naples.  He  would  have 
you  to  believe,  that  having  free  access  to  the  bed-room 
of  Bergami,  through  other  rooms  in  which  no  per- 
sons slept,  which  free  access,  he  was  compelled,  after 
repeated  prevarications,  much  equivocal  swearing,  and 
several  po^tive  denials,  at  length  to  admit,  after  a  very 
pressing  examination, — that  having  this  secret,  easy, 
safe  access  to  that  place  of  guilt,  the  bed-room  of  Ber- 
gami, the  Princess  preferred  the  other  way,  throu^ 
the  room  where  she  knew  Mc^occhi  slept,  where  ^e 
saw  that  he  slept  in  a  bed  without  curtains,  in  a  room 
so  small  that  she  could  not  go  through  it-  without 
almost  touching  his  bed, — in  a  room  too  in  which 
there  was  a  fire  to  give  light,  and  shew  her  passii^ 
dirough  it.  But,  what  is  the  most  monstrous  thing 
of  all,  he  tells  you  that  Her  Majesty,  in  order  to  make 
her  detection  inevitable,  as  she  passed  through  the 
room,  went  to  the  bed  and  looked  him  in  the  face,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  asleep  !    Now,  this 
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story  defeats  itself  and  discredite  tlie  teller.  You 
*  cannot  belicTe  it ;  no !  it  carries  its  own  refutation 
along  with  it.  What,  m;  lords !  are  you  to  suppose 
that  Her  M^esty  voluntarily  passed  through  a  room 
where  she  must  have  been  seen  if  the  person  was 
awake,  when  she  knew  she  mlgitt  have  gone  another 
way,  where  she  could  not  possibly  have  been  seen  ?  She 
knew,  that  Majocdii  slept  in  that  room, — she  knew  the 
disposition  of  his  bed, — she  knew  tiiat  there  was  a 
fire  kept  in  the  room — knowing  all  this,  ^e  voluu- 
.  tarily  passed  through  it,  stopping  in  her  way  to  look 
the  witness  str^ght  in  the  &ce,  and  make  her  detec- 
tion certain  if  he  chanced  to  be  awake !  My  lords, 
I  say  that  this  is  a  plain  invention,  an  invention  natural 
enough  to  come  into  the  head  of  a  person  who  lives  in 
a  country  where  nightly  robberies  are  committed.  I 
will  not  say  that  this  witness  is  a  person  who  had  known 
more  nearly  that  ofience,  and  the  precautions  taken  by 
those  who  commit  it ;  but  he,  at  least,  was  surrounded 
by  adepts  in  the  art,  and  we  generally  find  in  stories  of 
robbers,  that  identical  particular  inserted.  The  rob- 
ber comes  to  the  bed  of  the  lady  and  looks  with  a 
candle  near  her  lace,  to  ascertain  whether  she  is 
asleep.  If  she  is  asleep,  it  is  all  well  and  safe ;  but  if 
she  is  awake,  and  might  give  the  alum,  he  does  not 
care  about  the  alarm,  and  coolly  retires.  It  is  very 
wise  and  prudent  in  the  robber  to  take  this  precaution, 
to  which  he  adds  that  of  a  dark-lantern.  But,  for  a 
person  who  is  going  to  commit  adultery  in  the  next 
room,  whose  face  is  as  well  known  to  the  man  in  bed 
as  any  iace  that  can  be  shewn,  to  go  up  to  his  bed-side 
with  a  candle,  and  not  a  dark  lantern,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  is  asleep  or  not,  is  a  proceedii^  alto- 
gether incredible.  To  what  would  not  the  simple  fiiet 
of  Her  Majesty  having  been  seen  in  that  room,  under 
such  circumstances,  have  exposed  her  ?    Would  not  tlie 
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hct  of  being  detected  looking  in  the  &ce  ot  M^ooch^ 
have  of  itself  condemned  her  ?  The  tale  is  most  mrai- 
strous  and  incredible.  But  it  is  pfovidentiadly  and 
most  happilj  orduned,  for  the  detection  of  guilt,  and 
the  justification  of  innocence,  that  such  inventions  are 
often  thoughtlessly  devised  and  carelessly  put  together; 
and,  in  this  instance  there  has  been  but  little  caution 
used  in  putting  together  the  materials,  which  have  been 
very  thoughtleesly  cast. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  wish,  before  I  close  my  observations 
on  these  stories,  that'  I  mig^t  recall  to  your  lordshipf^ 
attention  what  this  witness  has  said  on  another  point. 
He  told  you,  that  Bergami  began  to  dine  at  the  table 
of  the  iSincess  at  (xenoa,  when  it  is  notorious  that  he 
did  not  begin  to  dine  with  her  until  some  months  after- 
wards. I  mig^t  recall  to  your  lordships'  attention  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  night^^cene  at  Genoa,  he  does  not 
recollect  Vinescati,  the  courier,  arriving :  he  even  says, 
as  the  thing  is  much  mixed  up  with  fiction,  he  had  for- 
gotten it,  and  he  did  not  remember  his  arrival  at  all. 
"  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  of  the  nig^t,  knocking 
at  the  door  of  Beigami's  bed-room,  and  endeavouring 
to  wake  him  ?" — "  I  do  remember."  "  Upon  what  oc- 
casion was  that  ?  For  what  purpose  ?" — "  It  was  in  the 
night  when  Vinescati  came,  and  I  went  to  knock." 
Then,  recollecting  the  contradiction,  he  said,  it  was  not 
the  night  Vinescati  arrived,  but  the  nig^t  thieves  got 
into  the  house ;  and  then  he  drops  the  courier  alto- 
gether. 

But  I  come  to  what  happened  late  in  the  day.  Your 
lordships  recollect  the  account  this  witness  gave  of  his 
leaving  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  an  account  which 
contains  as  much  gross  and  deliberate  falsehood  as 
ever  polluted  the  walls  of  a  coiurt  of  justice.  And 
allow  jne  here,  ray  lords,  to  observe,  that  where  y(8i 
see  one  material  part  of  a  person's  evidence  grossly 
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and  palpably  &lse,  it  dispenses  with  the  DeGessity  of 
going  more  into  detail,  and  relieves  us  from  the  oeces^ 
sity  of  proving  him  a  pequrer  throughout ;  the  whole 
of  his  evidence  is  discredited ;  nothing  that  fidls  from 
the  lips  of  a  pe^ured  man  ou^t  to  be  entertained ;  all 
must  be  rejected ;  my  lords,  in  pving  you  an  account  of 
his  qmtting  the  service  of  the  Princess,  the  witness 
thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  raise  his  character,  I 
suppose,  to  flourish  about  the  cause  of  his  lea™ig  Her 
Royal  Highness.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  dismissed 
by  her.  He  said  that  he  left  the  service,  because  he 
did  not  like  the  bad  people  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded. Thishe  said,  for  the  double  purpose  of  nusing 
his  own  credit,  and  debasing  the  Queen's,  and  viliiying 
the  society  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  But,  my 
lords,  this  story  is  false ;  and  I  will  ^ow  the  falsehood 
from  his  own  mouth.  When  a  question  was  put  to  him, 
**  Did  you  apply  to  be  taken  back  ?"  what  was  his  an- 
swer ?  "  I  do  not  recollect."  Here,  my  lords,  you  see 
how  he  defends  and  protects  himself;  for  if  he  had  an- 
swered, No,  he  knew  we  might  have  called  a  witness 
who  would  have  convicted  him  at  once.  He  was  then 
asked,  "  Did  you  ever  apply  to  Schiavini  to  make  inte- 
rest for  your  being  taken  back  ?"  He  answers,  "  Once 
I  did."  Now,  a  man  might  have  recollected  that,  after 
bang  told,  and  might  innocently  have  forgotten  in  an- 
swer to  the  fii^  question ;  but  then  he  would  not  have 
immediately  recollected  all  the  circumstances ;  for,  the 
moment  that  string  was  touched,  his  recollection  was 
entire,  his  foi^etfiilness  quitted  him,  and  he  told  us 
the  whole  history  of  the  transaction ;  and  a  very  mate- 
rial thing  it  is  for  your  lordships  to  attend  to.  He 
said,  "  Yes,  yes,"  St,  si,  was  h^  expresaon ;  but  it 
was  in  a  sort  of  joke,  "  I  made  the  application  in 
joke."  That  may  be  so ;  but  if  he  did  not  make  it 
in  joke,  he  has  peijured  himself;  if  he  did  make  this 
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application  in  joke,  to  what  follows  he  must  have  an- 
swered, No.  "  Did  you,  or  did  you  tiot  make  repeated 
applications  to  Hieronimtis  also  to  be  taken  back  into 
her  Royal  Higfaness's  service?"  This  could  not  be  all  a 
joke ;  you  could  not  have  joked  with  several  persons 
on  the  same  string.  " Non  mi  ricordo"  "  this  I  do 
not  remember."  Now,  I  say,  my  lords,  that  either 
this  last  "  Non  mi  ricordo"  is  gross  and  wilful  peijury, 
or  the  first  story  is  gross  and  wilful  pegury,  that  he  left 
the  Queen  &om  his  horror  of  the  bad  people  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded,  and  that  he  made  his  application  to 
Schiavini  in  pure  joke.  There  is  no  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  The  two  stories  are  utterly  inconsistent.  But 
your  lordships  recollect  the  way  in  which  he  told  you 
that  he  never  wished  to  go  back  to  the  service.  It  was 
done  with  some  flourish  and  figure.  He  said  witb  some 
indignation,  *'  Ratherthan  go  to  serve  her  RoyalHighness, 
on  account  of  the  persons  that  are  about  her,  I  will  go 
and  eat  grass."  I  ask  your  lordships,  is  that  the  sayii^ 
of  a  true  or  a  false  man,  when  he  pretends  that  he 
would  rather  eat  grass  than  go  back  to  a  house,  where 
he  made  one  application  which  he  pretends  to  have 
been  a  joke,  and  afterwards  will  not  swear  he  did  not 
make  several  applications  to  get  back  to  the  same  bad 
house  ?  My  lords,  here,  I  say,  is  developed  the  whole 
mystery  of  Mf^occhi  and  his  non  mi  ricordo.  This 
was  his  protection  and  his  shelter.  I  -say  that  rank 
falsehood  appears  on  the  face  of  this  part  of  the  evi- 
dence, take  it  the  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  I  care 
not  which  of  the  two  branches  of  the  alternative  is 
adopted. 

I  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  lordships, 
for  a  moment,  to  the  next  witnesses ;  but  it  shall  only 
be  for  a  moment ;  because  I  have  already  anticipat- 
ed, in  great  part,  what  I  had  to  say  of  them ;  I  mean 
those  well-paid  swearers,  the  captain  and  the  mate  of 
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the  polacca.  first,  as  to  the  mate,  there  is  something 
in  the  demeaDour  of  a  witness  more  consonaQt  to  a 
candid  and  a  true  stor;,  than  the  pertness  with  which 
that  person  answei^  serend  questions ;  and  all  those 
who  hftTe  been  accustomed  to  see  witnesses  in  a  court 
of  justice  know,  that  those  who  are  stating  falsehoods 
are  extremely  apt  to  give  flippant  and  impertinent  an- 
swers. The  mate  of  the  polacca  is  precisely  a  witness 
of  this  kind.  Upon  being  asked,  "  Was  the  little  gun 
you  spoke  of,  upon  the  deck  V  he  answers,  "  On  the 
deck ;  we  could  not  carry  it  in  our  pocket."  I  only 
mention  this,  because  my  learned  friend  the  Solicitor- 
general  has  Sfud,  that  he  is  a  witness  of  great  credit, 
Again,  when  asked,  "  How  did  you  travel  from  Naples 
to  Milan  V  he  answers,  **  In  a  carri^ ;  I  could  notgo 
on  foot."  I  only  state  this  to  remind  your  lordships  of 
die  manner  of  the  witness,  which  I  should  not  do,  if  he 
had  not  been  aaid  to  be  a  witness  of  the  most  perfectly 
correct  demeanour  on  the  present  occa^on.  But  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  substance  of  his  ei'idence :  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  a  better  paid  witness,  a  better  paid  Italian, 
for  any  work  or  labour,  has  never  yet  come  to  your 
knowledge.  He  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  L.2000  sterling 
a-year ;  he  was  the  mato  in  that  voyage  of  a  trading 
Teasel  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  is  now  the  fourth  part 
owner  of  a  vessel  upon  his  own  account. '  So  that  to 
give  him  a  sum  in  propoftion  to  what  he  makes  when 
at  home — to  make  it  a  compensation  instead  of  a  re- 
ward, according  to  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate's  learned 
interpretation — that  vessel  must  earn  L.8000  a^year; 
which  is  somewhat  above  an  income  of  from  sixteen  to 
eij^teen  thousand  pounds  in  this  country.  There  is  not 
a  ship-owner  in  all  Messina,  that  makes  half  the  money 
by  all  the  ships  he  has  of  his  own  proper  goods  and  chat- 
tels. In  that  country,  a  num  of  two  or  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year  is  a  rich  man.    Fifteen  hundred 
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pounds  a-year  is  a  property  possessed  by  none,  except 
the  great  nobility.  Clear  profits  of  L.8000  a^-year  there ! 
Their  names  would  resound  over  all  Italy  as  the  rich  of 
the  earth ;  and  not  a  man  of  consequence  could  hare 
gone  from  this  country  to  that,  who  would  not  have  tried 
to  procure  letters  of  recommendation  to  them.  The 
Cobbler  of  Mesmia  has  lived  in  history ;  but  in  his 
time  he.  was  not  so  well  known  as  these  two  paltry 
shippers  would  be,  if,  instead  of  dealing  out  the  instru- 
ment he  did,  these  men  kept  their  palaces  and  spent 
their  four  thousand  a-year.  And  this  is  his  stoty ;  and 
if  he  does  not  mean  so  much  as  this,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter in  another  way ;  for  then  is  he  wholly  perjured. 

My  lords,  the  capt^  of  the  vessel,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, is  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  mate. 
He  is  paid  L.2,400  a-year ;  he  is  ied,  lodged,  and  m^n- 
tained ;  every  expense  is  defrayed,  and  this  put  into  his 
pocket,  and  not  for  the  loss  of  any  profita.  I  have 
hitherto  been  cornddering  it  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  his  profits.  But  his  ship  is  not  here ;  to  use  the 
mate's  own  mode  of  speech,  he  did  not  brii^  it  here  in 
his  pocket ;  though  the  owner  comes  to  England,  the 
ship  is  emplc^ed  in  the  Mediterraneui,  and  earning  her 
freight ;  and  he  is  pwd  this,  though  he  attempts  to 
deny  it, — he  is  paid  this  as  a  recompense  and  not  as  a 
compensation.  The  same  ai^ument  then  applies  to  the 
capbun  as  to  the  mate,  but  in  a  greater  d^:ree,  and 
I  shall  not  go  throi^h  it.  But,  it  appears  there 
was  a  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  captain  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  He  tells  you,  with  some  naivete, 
that  what  he  had  for  himself  his  mate,  and  the 
other  twenty  men  of  his  crew.  Mid  for  all  his  trouble, 
was  a  sum  considerably  less,  about  a  fourth  part  less, 
than  he  receives  now,  for  coming  over  to  swear  in  this 
business  against  his  ancient  freighter.  But  your  lord- 
ships recollect  what  he  added  to  that.    He  said,  "  When 
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we  take  on  board  royal  personagea,  we  trust  more  to 
the  uncertain  than  to  the  certain  profits."  This  is  a  great 
truth,  well  known  to  many  present,  that  something 
certain  is  often  stipulated  for,  but  that  something  more 
B  often  given  by  way  of  honorary  Mid  voluntary  com- 
pensation. Then,  my  lords,  I  only  stop  here  for  one 
moment,  to  r^Dind  your  lordships,  that  according  to 
this,  his  expectation  is  not  limited  to  what  he  gets, 
namely,  L.2,400  a^year,  for  coming  here  to  swetu*  against 
the  Queen ;  but  he  says  he  has  been  employed  by  a 
royal  person;  and  he  tells  your  lordships  that  the 
ascertained  compensation  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
voluntary  reward  which  he  expected  from  her  M^yesty. 
How  much  less  then  has  he  a  right  to  limit  the  bounty 
of  her  illustrious  husband,  or  of  the  servants  of  His 
Majesty,  who  have  brought  him  here,  if  he  serves  them 
£uti)Mly,  if  the  case  in  his  hands  comes  safe  throi^h, 
and  if  no  accident  happens !  If  he  should  succeed  in  all 
this,  he  would  then  get  what  would  make  a  mere  joke 
of  the  L.2,400  a^-year ;  though  that  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  shipper  ever  earned  by  the  employ- 
ment of  his  vessel  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  independent  of  the  hope  of  reward,  there  is 
another  inducement  operating  on  the  mind  of  this 
witness  firom  another  quarter.  Is  there  no  spite 
to  gratify  ?  The  whole  of  his  testimony,  my  lords,  is 
bottomed  on  revenge.  I  have  a  right  to  say  this,  be- 
cause he  has  told  me  so  himself.  He  has  distinctly 
sworn  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  Bergami,  the  Queen's 
chunberlain,  whose  business  it  was  to  pay  him  the 
mraiey ;  and  that  he  complained  to  his  own  ambassador, 
that  Bei^ami  had  kept  back  from  him  L.1,300  which 
he  claimed.  What  happened  then ?  "I  have  made 
some  application,  some  demand.  When  I  came  here 
last  year,  I  gave  a  memorial  to  my  ambassador.  Count 
de  Lndolph,  and  I  stated,  that  as  I  believed  myself  to 
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have  served  the  British  govenunent,  because  I  had  had 
the  honour  of  bearing  the  English  flag,  I  expected  the 
present  which  I  had  not  received ;  and  on  account  of 
this  memorial  which  I  gave  to  Count  de  Ludolph,  the 
English  government  have  known  me  to  be  Vincenzo 
Gaigiuolo  of  Naples."  Now,  I  mention  it  as  a  circum- 
stance which  may  strike  different  minds  in  different 
ways,  but  as  not  immaterial  in  any  view  of  this  case, 
that  the  only  knowledge  the  prosecutor  of  this  case 
has  of  this  witness  is,  his  having  made  a  complaint 
against  the  Queen  and  her  chamberiain,  for  not  paying 
him  L.1,300  which  he  said  they  owed  him.  He  added, 
that  he  had  been  advised  to  go  to  London  to  see  afi«r 
that  sum  of  money.  I  warrant  you,  my  lords,  he  does 
not  think  he  is  less  likely  to  see  his  way  clearly  towards 
the  success  of  his  claim,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
which  he  has  given  at  your  lordships'  bar. 

My  lords,  there  are  other  matters  in  the  evidence  of 
these  two  men  which  deserve  the  attention  of  your  lord- 
ships. I  think  that  a  Princess  of  Wales  on  board  a  vessel, 
atting  upon  a  gun,  with  her  arms  interwined  vrith  those 
of  her  menial  servant,  and  sometimes  kissing  that  ser- 
vant, is  a  circumstance  not  of  such  ordinary  occurrence 
in  the  Mediterranean,  as  to  make  it  likely  that  the 
captain  or  mate  would  forget  the  most  important  par- 
ticulars of  it.  Yet  they  do  forget,  or  at  least  they 
differ, — for  I  will  not  allow  they  forget — they  differ 
most  materially  in  their  history  of  this  strange  matter — 
far  more,  I  will  venture  to  say,  than  they  would  difier 
about  the  particulars  of  any  ordinary  occurrence  that 
really  happened.  The  mate  says,  that  the  Queen  and 
Bergami  were  sitting  on  a  gun,  and  that  they  were  sup- 
porting each  other.  In  the  same  page,  he  says  after- 
wards, they  were  sitting  near  the  main-mast,  the  Prin- 
cess sitting  on  Bei^;ami's  lap.  Now,  the  difference 
between  sitting  on  a  gun  and  near  the  mainmast  may 
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Strike  your  lordships  as  not  importaDt.  I  state  it, 
because  the  mate  considers  it  of  importance ;  there* 
fore,  I  conceive  he  has  some  mottTes  for  particular- 
izing it;  he  means  to  say,  I  place  my  accuracy  on 
these  details,  which  I  give  at  my  peril.  Accord- 
ingly he  says,  that  when  he  saw'  the  Queen  on  Ber- 
gami's  knees,  it  was  not  on  a  gun,  but  on  a  bench 
near  the  main-mast ;  and  not  one  word  about  kissing 
do  I  see  in  the  mate's  evidence.  He  forgete  the  most 
important  part  of  the  whole ;  for  which  reason,  your 
lordships  wUl  conclude  with  me,  I  think,  that  he  does 
not  confirm  tiie  capttun.  The  captain  swears  differ- 
ently. He  says,  "I  have  seen  Bei^ianu  atting  on  a 
gun,  and  the  Princess  sitting  on  his  knees,  and  that 
they  were  kissing."  But  do  they  speak  of  the  same 
thing  ?  Yes,  if  they  are  to  be  beUeved  at  all ;  for  the 
captain  says  immediately  after,  that  the  mate  saw  it  as 
well  as  himself.  The  mate,  however,  never  says  he 
saw  it ;  and  my  learned  friends  did  not  dare  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.  The  captain  says,  tiiey  saw 
it  together ;  yet  when  t^e  men  are  brou^t  to  give 
their  evidence, — and  they  are  brought  immediately 
one  after  the  other, — you  see  the  consequence.  They 
totally  differ  in  their  account  of  the  story,  and  differ  in 
a  way  clearly  to  show,  that  the  story  cannot  be  true. 
Now,  what  think  your  lordships  of  this  man's  de^ring 
you  to  believe, — of  his  expecting  you  to  believe, — ^that 
he  was  a  man  of  such  strictness  of  conduct,  and  his  mate 
so  pure  a  youth,  educated  in  that  primitive,  antedilu- 
vian Ganlen  of  Eden,  Naples  or  Messina,  tiiat  when  he 
saw  a  lady  go  near  a  man,  not  touching,  observe,  but 
leaning  over  the  place  where  he  was  reclined, — noUiii^ 
indecorous,  nothing  improper,  nothing  even  light,  but 
only  leaning  towards  the  place  where  he  was  reposing, 
— he  immediately  desired  the  innocent  youth  to  go 
away,  because,  beside  being  his  mate,  and  therefor^ 
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under  his  espedal  care  in  point  of  morals,  by  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  mate,  he  was  also  his  distant  rela- 
tion, wid  therefore,  by  the  ties  of  blood  also,  he  had 
upon  his  conscience  a  responsibility  for  the  purity  of 
the  sights  which  should  pass  before  his  youthiiil  eyes, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  for  a 
moment  near  that  part  of  the  ship,  where  these  two  indi- 
viduals were,  because  they  appeared  to  be  approaching 
towards  each  other !  Perhaps  there  may  be  those  who 
believe  all  this, — who  think  it  a  likely  accoxmt  of  the 
matter.  Observe,  my  lords,  he  never  says  that  the  Queen 
ordered  them  to  go  away,  or  that  any  order  to  that  ef- 
fect came  from  Bergami.  No.  The  guilty  pfur  never  in- 
terfered -,  they  were  anxious  that  aU  the  crew  ^ould 
see  them ;  but  the-  virtuous  Gargiuolo,  reviving  in  the 
modem  Mediterranean  a  system  of  morals  &r  more 
pure  than  ever  ancient  Ocean  saw  and  smiled  at, 
"cheered  with  the  sig^t,"  would  not  suffer  his  mate  to 
see  that  which  might  happen,  when  two  persons,  male 
and  female,  did  not  touch,  but  were  only  near  each 
other.  My  lords,  there  may  be  those  who  believe  alt 
tias, — I  cannot  answer  for  men's  beUef-— but  this  I  am 
sure,  t^at  if  any  one  do  not  believe  it,  he  must  believe 
another  thing ;  namely,  that  Gai^uolo  the  captain,  and 
the  mate  Paturzo,  speak  that  which  is  not  true.  There 
is  no  way  out  of  this  conclusion.  Either  you  must 
believe  that  the  captain  speaks  the  truth,  when  he 
gives  this  account  of  his  motives, — or  you  must  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fiilse,  and  that  it  is  gratuitously  false. 
But  not  gratuitous,  as  it  respects  his  own  character. 
He  means  to  set  himself  up  by  it ;  to  earn  his  money 
the  better ;  and,  if  possible,  to  impose  upon  some  credu- 
lous minds  by  it.  Perhaps  he  may  have  succeeded,— 
the  event  will  show, — in  making  more  than  that  im- 
certain  gain  the  rate  of  which  a  man,  when  dealii^ 
with  royalty,  always  increases,  and  in  improving  his 
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diance  of  obtuning  the  L.1,300  for  which  he  has  come 

OTer  to  this  country. 

My  lords,  one  more  statement  of  these  men,  and  I 
have  done  with  them.  See  how  well  drilled  they  are ! 
I  hold  them  up  as  models  of  well  trained  witnesses ;  I 
regard  their  perfect  drilling  as  a  perfect  study  for  those 
who  may  practise  that  art.  I  present  them  as  highly- 
finished  specimens  of  the  art  in  its  perfection ;  and  no 
wonder  they  are  well  accomplished ;  they  are  the 
best  paid ;  and  tiierefore  they  ought  to  be  the  choice 
specimens  of  that  art.  Much  money  has  been  liud  out 
upon  them,  and  their  zeal  has  been  in  proportion  to  the 
math  they  have  received,  and  the  more  they  expect. 
See  how  well  they  have  been  trained !  But  happily 
there  are  limits  to  this  art,  as  there  are  to  all  human 
inventions.  K  there  were  not,  God  pity  those  who  are 
attacked!  God  pity  the  innocent  against  whom  the 
mighty  en^e  for  tutoring  witnesses,  for  manufactur- 
ing testimony  may  be  directed  !  They  cannot  perfectly 
get  over  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  access  to  hear 
tiie  evidence  of  each  other ;  but  see,  when  art  can  do 
it,  how  well  it  is  done.  The  master  and  the  mate  are 
evidently  descendants,  lineal  descendants,  of  the  Doctors 
of  Bologna.  Whether  their  names  are  the  same  or 
similar,  like  those  of  Harry  the  Eighth's  agent,  and  the 
chief  Milan  Commissioner,  I  know  not  I  have  not  before 
me  the  hundred  and  ten  names  of  the  Doctors ;  but 
that  these  are  among  their  lineal  descendants,  no  man 
can  doubt.  They  are  a&aid  to  have  it  thought  for  an 
instant  that  they  ever  spoke  to  one  another  upon  the 
Bnijject  of  their  evidence.  Intimate  in  all  other  r&- 
spects;  living  t(^ther  in  the  Maga^e  of  Evidence, 
^e  barracks  of  witnesses,  in  this  neighbourhood  -,  sleep- 
ing in  Uie  same  room,  supping  together,  breakfasting 
together  the  very  morning  before  they  came  here, 
again  meeting  together  the  day  after  the  first  had  been 
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examined,  and  when  the  second  was  to  come,  for  any 
thing  1  know  sleeping  t(^ther — the  only  subject  on 
which  they  never  talked,  in  all  the  intimacy  of  master 
and  mate,  in  all  the  nearness  of  blood  and  connexion, 
and  enterttuning  an  affection  for  each  other  that  would 
do  honour  to  the  nearest  connexion,  and  which  I  wish 
some  of  the  nearest  connexions,  especially  of  a  conjugal 
kind,  had,-.-the  only  subject,  I  say,  upon  which  they 
never  chose  to  enter,  is  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  whidi 
now  occupies  all  other  men, — the  only  subject  on  which 
all  other  men  save  themselves  alone  can  converse ! 

My  lords,  this  is  not  peculiar  to  these  two  witnesses, 
but  the  way  in  which  they  tell  it  is  peculiar,  and  is  not 
marked,  on  the  part  of  the  gallant  captain,  by  the 
judgment  and  skill  which  usually  distinguish  him. 
"  I  am  not  a  person,"  says  he  witii  indignation,  "  to 
state  what  I  am  obliged  to  say  in  this  room, — the  sub- 
ject is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  talked  <^." — 
What  subject?  There  is  nothing  so  fiightfiil  in  this 
subject  which  you  came  to  support,  and  which  you 
have  witnessed. — "  No,  no ;  but  it  would  not  be  decent, 
it  would  not  be  creditable,  that  I  should  tell  to  others 
all  those  things  which  we  say  in  this  house,  before  these 
gentlemen,  these  lords."  "  Did  you  ever  say  anything 
to  the  mate  upon  it  ?" — "  Oh,  never,  never !"  "  Did 
you  tell  Paturzo  last  night,  or  this  morning,  that  it 
would  not  be  fit  for  you  and  Paturzo  to  talk  about  his 
examination  of  yesterday?" — "  Yes,  upon  this  matter." 

This  brings  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  relative  to  a 
circumstance  in  the  character  of  all  these  recruits  in 
the  Cotton  Garden  depot.  I  must  say,  I  think  that 
whatever  injury  this  inquiry  may  do  to  the  highest  and 
most  illustrious  persona, — however  pr^pant  it  may  be 
with  every  thing  offensive  to  morals  and  to  good  taste, 
— whatever  mischiefe  to  the  conduct  of  social  life  may 
arise,  for  some  time  to  come,  fixnu  the  disgusting  de- 
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tails  brought  forth  in  the  course  of  this  ill-omened  pro- 
ceedii^  to  pollute  English  society ;  it  must  be  matter 
of  comfort,  that  there  is  one  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
island,  one  little  land  of  Goshen,  sacred  from  the 
squabbles  which  surround  it,  free  from  the  neighbour- 
ing defilement,  and  that  into  this  retired  and  pure 
society,  those  subjects  which  offend  the  delicate,  which 
alarm  the  apprehensions  of  morality,  which  go  so  well 
nigh  to  contaminate  the  morals  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  elsewhere,  never,  by  any  mischance,  pene- 
trate; and,  strange  to  tell,  my  lords,  that  one  little 
spot  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Cotton  Garden,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  house,  inhabited  by  all  the  host  of 
foreign  witnesses  whose  depositions  have  spread  abroad 
all  the  impurity  that  appals  the  world  !  Let  no  man, 
then,  suppose  that  the  dai^r  is  so  great  as  it  has  been 
repiresented ;  or  that  there  is  any  accuracy  in  the  state- 
ment, or  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  alarm  founded 
upon  it,  that  the  whole  island  is  flooded  with  the 
indecencies  which  issued  forth  from  the  green  bag; 
for  there  is  at  least  Cotton  Garden,  where  the  most 
strictly  modest  matron  may  go,  without  feeling,  that  if 
she  carries  thither  the  most  chaste  virgin,  that  virgin's 
fhce  will  ever  there  be  suflused  with  a  blush ;  for  in 
that  place,  and  amongst  the  witnesses  themselves, — 
amongst  the  agents  of  this  plot, — amongst  the  contriv- 
ers of  it, — amongst  those  who  appear  before  your  lord- 
ships to  give  utterance  to  the  abominations  of  t^eir 
own  fancy, — amongst  them,  it  turns  out,  that  there  is 
never  one  whisper  heard  on  anything  even  remotely 
connected  with  the  subject  which  so  much  vitiates  the 
mind,  and  debases,  I  will  say,  the  reputation  of  this 
country  every  where  else !  If  your  lordships  choose  to 
believe  this,  &r  be  it  from  me  to  interrupt  an  illusion 
so  pleaong,  even  by  giving  it  that  name;  for  it  is 
delightful  to  have  any  such  spot  for  the  mind  to  repose 
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upon.  If  ;ou  can  believe  it,  do  so  in  God's  name !  But 
if  you  do  not  believe  it,  I  say,  as  I  said  before,  you 
must  believe  something  else ;  if  you  do  not  believe  it, 
you  must  believe  that  all  the  witnesses  who  have  said 
60,  and  they  are  all  those  who  are  in  Uiat  depot,  are 
peijured  over  and  over  again. 

My  lords,  the  course  of  my  observations  has  now 
brought  me  to  personages  of  still  greater  importance 
in  this  case,  than  either  the  captain  or  the  mate, 
although  my  learned  iiiend,  the  Solicitor-general,  has 
stated  them  to  be  witnesses  of  infinite  importance, — I 
mean  Demont  and  Sacchi ;  whom  I  trust  I  shall  be 
excused  for  coupling  together,  united,  as  they  appear 
to  be,  between  diemselves  by  the  closest  ties  of  friend- 
ship ;  resembling  each  other,  as  they  do,  in  all  the 
material  particulars  of  their  history,  connected  at  least 
with  the  present  story ;  both  living  under  the  roof 
of  the  Queen,  and  enjoying  her  bounty  and  protec- 
tion ;  both  reluctantly  dismissed ;  both  soliciting  to  be 
taken  back  into  place  and  favour ;  knit  tc^ther  since 
by  the  same  ties  of  country  and  friendstip ;  living  tc^;e- 
ther  in  great  intimacy,  both  in  their  native  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  afierwards  upon  their  arrival  in  this 
country  ;  remaining  in  this  country  about  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  that  above  twelve  months ;  employing 
themselves  during  those  twelve  months  in  the  way  best 
adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  business  in  which  they  were 
to  be  employed,  by  obtfuning  access  to  our  best  classic 
writers,  and  attaining  a  knowledge  of  our  language, 
though  they  modestly  brag  not  of  their  proficiency  in  this 
respect,  but  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance 
of  an  interpreter,  which  has  this  advantage,  that  it  gives 
them  the  opportunity  of  preparing  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  they  understand,  while  the  interpreter 
all  unheeded,  is  performing  his  superfluous  part  of 
furnishing  them  with  a  needless  transUtion. 
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Hy  lords,  the  oUier  points  of  resemblance  are  so 
many,  that  I  shall  not  detail  them ;  for  your  lordships 
will  see  them  when  I  come  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  evidence.  But  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to 
remind  you  what  sort  of  a  person  Mademoiselle  De- 
mont  describes  herself  to  be  ;  because  it  signifies  very 
little  in  comparison  what  we  shall  succeed  in  showing 
her  to  be;  I  had  rather  take  her  own  account  of  herself; 
I  cannot  wish  for  more ;  and  I  am  sure  she  could  give 
us  DO  le^  with  any  ordinary  regard  to  her  own  safety ; 
for  as  to  r^;aid  of  truth,  I  say  nothing  about  it  upon 
tUs  occasion.  She  is  a  person,  it  seems,  of  a  romantic 
disposition  naturally  implanted  in  her  mind,  and  which 
has  been  much  improved  by  her  intereoarse  with  the 
world.  She  is  an  enemy  to  marriage,  as  she  says  in  her 
letters.  She  does  not  like  mankind  in  the  abstract, — 
and  yet  "pottus  arnica  omnibus  qvam  vUius  inimica,"  I 
think  we  may  say,  from  some  things  which  came  out 
afterwards, — mankind  in  the  abstract  she  rather  ob- 
jects to;  but  she  makes  an  exception  in  fiivour  of 
audi  a  near  friend  as  Saccbi,  whom  she  dignifies  by 
the  title  of  an  Italian  gentleman  ;  though  he,  un- 
gratefiil  man,  to  justify  her  dislike  of  mankind,  will 
not  return  the  compliment,  by  acknowledging  her 
to  be  a  countess !  But  this  Italian  gentleman,  whom 
^e  will  not  acknowledge  to  be  a  servant,  came  over 
with  her.  Marriage,  ^e  says,  she  does  not  like.  She 
loves  sweet  liberty  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  "  moun- 
tain nymph"  over  her  native  hills  and  in  this  country, 
your  lordships  see  the  sort  of  company  in  which  she  is 
landed,  munely,  that  of  Mr.  Sacchi,  not  to  mention 
Krouse  the  messei^r,  who  goes  over  to  fetch  her,  and 
brings  the  reluctant  fiiir  to  appear  as  a  witness  upon 
the  present  occasion. 

But  &r  be  it  from  me,  my  lords,  to  deny  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  person.    Very  far  indeed  from  me 
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be  any  such  thought  She  is  the  most  perfect  specU 
men, — she  is  the  most  finished  model,— of  the  complete 
waiting-majd,  that  I  believe  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
actual  existence.  I  believe  none  of  tiie  writers  of  her 
own  country,  or  of  ours  which  she  is  now  studying,  will 
give  a  more  complete  specimen — neither  Moliere,  nor 
Le  Sage,  nor  our  own  Congreye  or  Gbber, — than 
that  which  she  has  g^ren,  without  any  assistance,  in 
this  house.  I  cannot  deny  her  the  greatest  readiness 
of  invention ;  that  she  is  at  no  loss  in  writing  I  cannot 
dispute ;  I  must  admit,  too,  that  slie  is  not  at  all  sterile 
in  her  descriptions  upon  those  subjects  on  which  she 
enters,  until  she  is  brought  into  contrast  with  her  own 
letters,  and  imtil  my  learned  friend  Mr.  WilUams  bepns 
his'  somewhat  unceremonious,  not  to  say  inconvenient, 
cross-examination.  I  cannot  deny  that  she  possesses  a  . 
caution  which  would  do  honour  to  the  Machiavel  of 
waiting-maids ;  that  she  is  gifted  with  great  cu*cum- 
spection ;  that  she  possesses  infinite  nimbleness  in  de- 
vising excuses,  and  adjusting  one  part  of  her  evidence 
with  another;  that  all  her  shifts  and  her  doublings 
were  well  devised,  and  that  if  the  thing  could  have 
been  done, — which  it  cannot  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth — she  would  have  succeeded  in  blinding  and 
deluding  her  hearers.  She  showed  great  art  in  en- 
deavouring to  reconcile  the  stories  she  had  told,  with 
the  contents  of  the  letters  which  were  produced; 
which  letters  she  had  not  forgotten,  though  she  did 
not  know  that  they  were  still  in  existence,  and  ready 
to  be  produced  against  her.  Had  she  been  aware 
of  their  preservation,  and  had  her  patrons  been  aware 
of  their  contents,  your  lordships  would  never  have 
seen  her  face  here ;  just  as  you  have  not  seen  the  faces 
of  some  seventy  other  witnesses,  whom  they  dare  not 
call,  and  whom  they  have  shipped  off,  like  so  much 
tainted  meat,  or  useless  live  lumber,  for  their  native 
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country.  Far  be  it  from  me,  then,  to  deny  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  person !  Nor  do  I  deny  that  she  is  a 
great  adept  at  intr^^e;  which,  indeed,  she  picques 
herself  upon.  She  would  never  forgive  me  if  I  refiised 
her  that  merit.  Her  constant  practice  is,  to  deal  in 
double  entendres ;  her  friend  Sacchi — I  crave  her  par- 
don, Mr.  Sacchi— does  the  same ;  she  in  her  letters  to 
her  sister;  and  he  in  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Marietti. 
So  that  it  is  impossible  for  us,  and  may  be  very  con- 
venient for  them,  to  know  what  they  mean.  In  diort, 
to  them  may  be  applied  what  was  Siud  of  old  of  a 
whole  people :  "  IVibuo  illis  literas ;  do  multarum 
artium  disciplinam ;  non  adimo  sermoois  leporem,  ia< 
geniorum  acimien,  dicendi  copiam ;  denique  etiam,  si 
qua  sibi  alia  sumunt  non  repugno  ;  testimoniorum 
reli^onem  et  fidem  nunquam  ista  natio  coluit:  to- 
tiusque  hujusce  rei  qiue  sit  vis,  quee  auctoritas,  quod 
pondus  ignorant"  I  hear  her  candour  praised  by  some 
persons,  and  why  ?  Because  she  admits  she  was  turned 
off  for  a  story  which  proved  to  be  felse.  I  hear 
her  pnused  too  for  her  other  adoussions;  and  what 
were  those?  When  asked,  if  she  was  sincere  in 
such  mid  such  prases  which  she  bestowed  upon  her 
Majesty,  she  said,  in  some  of  them  she  was,  but  not  in 
all ;  in  a  part  she  was,  but  not  in  the  whole. — "  Were 
you  in  want  of  money  ?"  *'  Never." — "  Did  you  never 
write  to  your  sister,  '  I  am  in  want  of  money  ?' "  "It 
may  be  so ;  but  if  I  did  so  it  was  not  true."  So  there 
is  no  connexion  in  r&^m  naiura,  in  this  person's  case, 
between  the  thing  being  true  and  her  saying  it,  nor 
any  opposition  in  this  person's  mind,  in  a  thing  being 
downright  falsehood,  and  her  saying  and  writii^  it 
Truly,  this  is  her  own  account  of  herself;  and  yet  to 
my  no  small  astonishment,  I  have  heard  her  praised 
for  the  candour  with  which  she  gave  this  account  by 
persons  of  moderate  capacity. 
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My  lords,  I  need  hardly  remind  joo, — I  need  hanl- 
}y  remind  any  person  whose  c^tacity  is  above  the 
meanest, — I  need  hardly  tell  any  man  who  is  not 
fit  to  be  turned  out  in  the  fields  among  those  animals 
whom  he  sometimes  abuses  by  using, — I  need  hardly 
Bay  to  any  one  above  this  level,  See  what  is  the  effect 
of  this !  Will  it  be  said — "  Be  it  that  she  uses  douile 
etUendres,  that  she  tells  falsehoods  freely  to  gain  her 
own  ends ;  yet  the  candour  of  making  these  admis- 
sions, the  ingenuousness  of  youth  with  which  she  in- 
forms you  that  she  tells  falsehoods  by  wholesale,  so  that 
she  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  word  she  utters,  is 
a  blandishment  more  seductive  than  all  her  personal 
charms ;  it  binds  us  to  her,  though  not  her  personal 
lovers ;  and  we  open  our  ears  to  all  her  tales  because 
she  is  so  engaging  a  liar,  and  acknowledges,  with  so 
much  readiness,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  her 
whole  story  ?" — My  lords,  in  any  body  but  a  witness  you 
may  be  pleased  with  such  candour ;  in  any  one  except 
one  whose  credit  depends  upon  the  truth  of  her  story. 
You  may  say  to  any  other  person,  "  Poor,  dear,  innocent 
Swiss  Shepherdess,  how  ingenuous  thy  mind !"  but  to  a 
witness !  I  never  before  heard  so  strange  a  reason  for 
giving  a  witness  credit,  as  citmg  the  candour  with 
which  she  admits  that  she  is  not  to  be  beUeved. 

My  lords,  look  at  her  letters, — look  at  her  explana- 
tions of  them.  I  will  not  go  tjirough  them  in  detail ; 
but  I  will  tell  you, — and  the  more  you  look  at  them, 
the  more  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth, — that  her 
explanations  of  them  are*  impossible, — that  the  douUe 
entendres  do  not  fit, — that  the  interpretations  she  pves 
do  not  tally  with  what  appears  in  black  and  white.  Her 
^oss  does  not  suit  her  text, — the  two  are  totally  incon- 
sistent ;  and  the  clear  contents  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
document  shew  that  what  she  stated  on  her  oath  is  untrue. 
The  letters  themselves  want  nothing  to  make  them  per- 
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fectl^  uitel%ibte.  But  her  key  does  not  fit  her  cypher. 
The  matter  only  becomes  doubtful  as  she  envelopes  it  in 
falsehood,  bythe  inveatioos  of  the  moment,  by  her  extem- 
pore endeavours  to  get  rid  of  the  indisputable  meaning 
of  the  words  in  her  own  hand-writing.  My  lords,  a  plain 
man  knows  how  to  deal  with  these  things.  He  does  not 
entangle  himself  in  the  miserable  webs  which  this  dirty 
Working  creature  attempts  to  throw  aroimd  him ;  he  goes 
strtught  on,  if  he  be  a  wise  and  an  honest  man,  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  object  of  a  perjured  conspiracy ;  he 
goes  straight  through,  and  believes  those,  and  those  only, 
who  shew  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  credit ;  and  I 
pray  to  God,  that  your  lordships  may  so  believe,  and 
not  stand  an  exception,  a  solitary  exception,  to  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  rest  of  mankind !  I  hope  your  lord- 
ships will  believe  this  woman  to  have  been  sincere, 
when  she  says  that  the  Queen  was  good  and  innocent ; 
that  she  then  spoke  the  language  of  her  heart  in  the 
eloquence  of  her  feelings,  and  has  only  since  been 
corrupted,  when,  upon  a  refusal  to  take  her  back 
into  that  service  where  she  had  never  received  aught 
but  fiivour  and  kindness,  she  has  fellen  into  the  hands 
of  the  other  conspirators  against  the  honour  of  her 
illustrious  mistress. 

I  forgot,  my  lords,  in  admitting  the  qualities  of  this 
female,  to  make  another  concession.  She  is  kindly  at- 
tached to  her  own  sister.  She  loves  her  with  a  sincere 
affection.  She  tells  you  so.  Her  principle  in  her  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion,  if  she  is  believed,  is  anxiety 
for  her  service  and  interest.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  the 
story  which  follows;  and  it. is  not  I  who  am  calumni- 
ating Demont,  because  I  am  taking  her  own  account 
of  herself,  which  I  do  not  believe.  Mine  is  a  plain 
rtoiy.  She  represents  herself  as  affectionate  towards 
that  ^ster,  he^tily  attached  to  her  inter^  only  anx- 
ious to  promote  it, — her  sdster  just  coming  into  the 
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world  at  the  innocent  age  of  fifteen, — and  that  she  does 
all  she  can  to  obtain  a  place  for  that  sister  in  a  house 
which,  if  you  believe  a  tittle  of  what  she  told  you, 
ought  to  have  the  name,  not  of  a  palace,  as  the  Attor- 
ney-general says,  but  of  a  brothel.  She  has  two  sis- 
ters, indeed,  and  she  is  equally  attached  to  both.  She 
describes  the  .letter  as  written  immediately  after  leav- 
ing  those  scenes,  immediately  after  having  been  unwill- 
ingly turned  out  of  this  brothel, — unwilling  to  leave  it 
E^e  says  she  was,  although  she  admits  that  (differing 
from  her  sisters  in  that  respect)  she  was  rich  and  they 
were  poor,  and  was  therefore  imder  no  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  that  contamination,  which  no  necesdty  ought 
to  induce  an  honest  woman  to  endure.  But  though  she 
was  under  no  necessity,  the  honest  Swiss  cfaamber-nuud 
balances  the  profits  of  her  place  against  its  disgrace ; 
acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who, 
so  that  he  rdsed  a  tax,  was  not  over  anxious  as  to  the 
materials  from  which  the  filthy  imposition  was  obtain- 
ed. Though  she  admits  that  the  house  is  worse  than 
an  ordinary  brothel,  and  avows  that  she  loves  her  sisters, 
the  elder  as  well  as  the  younger,  she  is  occupied  for 
six  months  after  she  leaves  it,  first,  in  endeavouring 
to  obtain  for  the  virgin  of  fifteen  a  place  in  order  to 
initiate  her  there;  and  next,  to  keep  the  maturer 
girl  of  ^venteen  in  possesion  of  so  comfortable  and 
so  creditable  a  situation.  Such  is  Dement  by  her  own 
account !  I  do  not  believe  her  so  bad, — I  believe  no 
woman  so  bad, — as  she  now  finds  it  necessary  to  tell 
you  she  is,  because,  unexpectedly,  we  bring  out  her 
own  hand-writing  gainst  her.  I  believe  every  word  of 
her  letter  to  be  sincere.  I  believe  she  did  rij^t  and 
well  in  wi^ng  to  retain  her  own  place,  to  keep  one 
fflster  there,  and  then  to  obtain  employment  for  another ; 
but  I  also  believe,  that  having  been  driven  from  thence, 
and  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  being  taken  back,  she 
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invented  the  story  she  has  now  told,  not  knowing  that 
these  letters  were  in  existence,  and  would  be  brought 
in  evidence  against  her.  But  she  was  sworn  in  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  Fields  before  she  knew  of  these  letters  being 
in  existence.  Had  she  known  of  this  fact,  I  have  no 
doubt  she  would  rather  have  forgone  all  the  advantages 
she  has  reaped,  from  comity  forwiurd  as  a  leading  witness 
in  the  plot  against  the  Queen,  than  have  made  her  ap- 
pearance at  your  lordships'  bar. 

So  much  for  this  lady.  I  now  come  to  that  amiable 
gentleman,  Mr.  SacchL  And  I  observe,  my  lords,  with 
great  satisfaction,  a  most  pleaang  symptom  of  liberality 
in  the  present  times,  as  exhibited  in  the  liberal  recep- 
tion which  this  witness  has  met  with  among  your  lord- 
ships, mid  in  the  pfuns  which  have  been  taken,  both  by 
those  who  produced  him,  and  those  who  afterwards 
examined  him,  to  increase  the  estimation  in  which  it 
was  wished  that  he  should  be  held.  It  shews  how 
tiie  age  is  improving.  It  shews  how  fast  vulgar  pre- 
judices against  Buonaparte  and  the  French  nation  are 
weanng  away.  I  well  remember  the  time  when  nobody 
would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  bring  forward  as  a 
principal  witness  in  a  case  of  any  kind,  a  man  whose  re- 
commendation was,  that  he  had  been  a  soldier  of  Buo- 
naparte, that  he  had  served  in  any  of  his  campaigns,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  the  Corsican  adventurer,  the  dar- 
ing usurper,  the  unprincipled  revolutionary  chief,  as  it 
was  the  &shion  so  lavishly  to  call  him.  Nevertheless,  now 
that  a  witness  against  the  Queen  has  this  merit  to  boast 
o£  it  is  broi^ht  forward,  as  if  we  had  never  heard  any- 
thing, as  if  we  had  never  been  sickened  by  whole  volumes 
of  abuse  which  had  been  poured  forth,  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing,  that  the  very  name  of  a  French  hussar,  par- 
ticularly if  he  happened  to  be  a  servant  of  Buonaparte, 
was  exactly  the  name  for  everything  most  profligate  and 
abandoned.     Now,  my  lords,  without  having  ever  been 
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one  of  those  who  approved  of  the  excess  to  which  this 
abuse  was  carried,  oo  the  part  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
neighbours,  I  nevertheless  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a 
cast-off  servant,  a  courier  who  pretends  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, and  now  has  his  servant  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
who  says,  "  Thank  God,  I  was  always  in  ea^  circum- 
stances," though  he  was  once  living  on  the  wages  of  a 
conmion  courier;  who  can  only  say,  that  he  was  a 
common  soldier  in  the  French  army,  and  was  refused  a 
commission  in  the  Swiss  army,  but  was  offered  the 
place  of  a  seijeant, — would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  stood 
very  little  chance  of  mending  his  credit  by  this  last 
adjunct.  But  this  is  my  least  objection  to  Sacchi. 
I  must,  indeed,  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  fact  of 
such  men  having  bravery  enough  to  induce  their 
masters  to  give  them  a  pair  of  colours,  is  not  the  best 
positive  proof  of  their  being  the  most  sincere  and  the 
most  scrupulous  of  mankind.  But  look,  my  lords,  at 
the  account  you  have  of  him  from  himself.  He,  too, 
deals  in  douMe  entendres.  He  has  gone  by  three  whole 
names  and  a  diminutive, — two  of  them  we  know,  and 
the  third  we  do  not  know ;  but  by  three  names  and  a 
half  has  he  gone.  When  he  came  to  this  country  he 
began  his  double  entendres  as  soon  as  he  came  in  contact 
with  his  beloved  Demont.  He  toldtwo  double e7itendres,~-T. 
if  I  may  use  four  syllables  instead  of  the  shorter  Saxon 
word.  For  if  men  will  do  this  firequently  and  continu- 
^ly — if  they  will  do  it  for  a  great  object, — they  get  into 
the  habit  of  doing  it  for  no  object,  but  mere  sport  and 
playfulness.  He  tells  first  this  rfoaWe  entendre,  "  that 
he  had  come  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish  femily."  Then 
he  tells  another,  that  "  he  had  a  law-suit," — we  have 
never  heard  what  that  was,  nor  anything  more  about 
it — that  he  came  over  in  consequence  of  "  a  law-suit, 
a  process  with  her  Royal  Highness."  How,  then,  did 
he  get  into  the  situation  in  which  he  is  now  living  with 
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his  own  servant,  seeing  that  he  was  so  sorry  at  being 
turned  away  from  the  service  erf  the  Queen,  where  he 
was  first  employed  at  the  lowest  wages  of  a  courier, 
and  afterwards  as  a  poor  equerry  ?  My  lords,  you  must 
believe  that  he  has  got  money  nobody  knows  whence, 
or  you  must  disbelieve  his  sto^  altogether. 

But  there  is  another  similarity  between  Sacchi  and 
Dement  He  is  asked,  "  How  much  money  had  you 
in  your  name  at  your  banker's  at  Lausanne?"  He 
answers,  "Fifty  louis." — "Will  you  swear  you  had 
not  more  than  that  at  one  time  at  that  banker's  T  "  I 
had  no  more  than  those  fifty  louis." — *'  Will  you  swear 
you  never  had  a  credit  which  empowered  you  to  draw 
upon  that  banker  for  a  larger  sum  than  this  ?"  "  I  never 
had." — "  Have  you  never  represented  that  you  had  a 
larger  sum  or  a  greater  credit  V  "  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  said."  Suppose  any  of  your  lordships  were  asked 
to  ^>eak  to  a  feet,  and  were  to  say,  "  Positively  not," 
—"most  certiunly  not," — "I  know  it  b  not  so," — no- 
body would  dare  to  put  the  next  question  to  you, — at 
least  I  know  very  few  of  yoiu*  lordships  to  whom  they 
would  dare  to  put  it, — « IMd  you  ever  say  so  T  It  could 
only  be  put  to  any  one  of  your  lordships  in  joke,  or  in 
consequenceof  the  greatestfamiliaritysubsisting  between 
theparties;  for  you  had  answered  substantially  that  ques- 
tion before.  If  you  are  a  man  to  be  believed  upon  your 
oath,  have  you  not  answered  the  question,  whether  you 
ever  told  any  person  you  had  more  at  your  banker's, 
by  saying  you  know  you  had  no  more  at  your  banker's? 
If  you  had  no  more  at  your  bankei^s,  you  never  could 
have  siud  that  you  had  more;  for  if  you  had,  you 
would  have  been  guilty  of  what  Sacchi  calls  a  double 
eniendre.  But  not  so  vrith  Sacchi,  or  whatever  his 
names,  great  or  small,  may  be, — "  I  may  have  done 
so ;  I  cannot  swear  when  I  am  in  doubt."  The  same 
as  to  his  letters.  He  was  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  re- 
volt I.  N  ^^         , 
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present  to  any  person,  after  jou  ha<l  left  the  service 
of  Her  Royal  Highness,  that  you  were  in  a  destitute 
condition  ?"  "  Never." — "  Did  you  ever  entreat  any 
person  of  Her  Royal  Highness's  household  to  have 
compasfflon  on  your  dreadful  dtuation,  after  you  had 
left  Her  Royal  Highness?" — "I  have  never  been  in  a 
dreadful  situation."  "  Did  you  ever  represent," — there 
I  was  stopped, — "  Did  you  ever  say," — but  he  had  heard 
all  the  ai^ument  about  representing, — "  Did  you  ever 
say  to  any  person  that  your  conduct  towards  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  liable  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude  with 
respect  to  a  generous  benefiictor?"  "Never." — "Will 
you  swear  that  you  never  intreated  any  one  of  the  suite 
of  Her  Royal  Highness,  after  you  had  left  her  service, 
to  take  compassion  on  your  situation  V  "  It  may  be." 
"  Is  that  your  hand-writing  1" — a  letter  being  put  into 
his  hands, — "It  is."  "Is  that  your  hand-writing T — 
another  letter  being  put  into  his  hands, — "  It  is."  Now, 
in  these  letters  he  has  taxed  himself  with  ingratitude 
in  the  plainest  words.  Luckily,  he  had  forgotten  those 
letters.  Would  any  of  your  lordships  shelter  yourselves 
under  such  a  despicable  pretext  as  to  say,  "  Oh !  I  did 
not  say  it,  I  torote  it  ?"  Litera  scripta  manet — Your 
lordships  shall  see  the  letters. 

But  you  will  recollect  what  passed  afterwards ;  for 
I  now  come  to  a  providential  accident,  if  I  may  em- 
ploy such  contradictory  terms,  in  compliance  with  the 
common  use  of  them ;  I  now  come  to  an  accident,  but 
which  I  call  an  interposition  in  favour  of  innocence, 
which  is  always  the  care  of  Providence.  Sacchi  was 
asked  by  my  learned  Mend,  the  Attorney-general, 
"  You  have  stated,  that  when  you  came  to  this  coun- 
try, you  assumed  the  name  of  Milani;  what  was  the 
reason  why  you  assumed  that  name  ?"  To  which  he  an- 
swered, "  I  took  this  name  on  account  of  the  tumult 
ifumuUo)  which  had  taken  place,  and  of  the  danger  I 
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should  have  run  if  I  had  come  under  my  name,  know- 
ing that  I  should  have  been  known." — "  When  was  it 
that  you  assumed  the  name  by  which  you  now  go  ?" 
**  It  was  immediately  aStet  the  a&ir  that  h^pen^  at 
Dover."  Now,  luckily,  he  had  foi^tten  the  date ;  hap- 
pily he  did  not  recollect,  that  he  came  over  to  this 
country  in  July  in  the  year  1819,  and  that  the  tumult 
at  Dover  h^pened  in  July  1820.  These,  my  lords,  are 
the  providential  circumstances  by  which  conspiracies 
are  detected;  and  but  for  which,  every  one  of  you 
may  be  their  victims  to-morrow.  Now,  I  cdl  upon 
your  lordships  to  see  how  the  witness  gets  out  of 
this.  After  a  short  interval  in  the  examination,  you 
will  find  in  page  459  of  the  printed  minutes,  that 
which  I  will  r«»d  for  the  sake  of  connexion ;  and 
I  do  it  the  more  freely,  because  it  is  the  last  quo- 
tation with  which  I  shall  trouble  you  from  this  evi- 
dence. In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the 
Attomey-T^eneral,  Sacchi  says,  "I  took  this  name  on 
account  of  the  tumult  which  had  taken  place,  and  of 
the  danger  which  I  should  have  run  if  I  had  come 
under  my  own  name,  knowing  that  I  should  have  been 
known."  "  When  did  you  assume  the  name  by  which 
you  now  go  T  Then  he  instantly  recollects,  "  It  was 
immediately  after  the  afiair  that  happened  at  Dover." 
He  name  he  now  goes  by,  he  assumed  since  the  affmr 
at  Dover ;  the  name  of  Milani  he  assumed  a  year  before 
at  Paris.  My  learned  friend,  the  Attomey'^neral,  leaves 
him  there,  concluding,  from  his  experience  of  these  mat- 
ters, th&t  he  would  only  make  bad  worse  by  going  on. 
But  one  of  your  lordships  took  it  up ;  and  if  there  ever 
was  a  specimen  of  slufting  and  beating  about  the  bush, 
to  shelter  a  mortal  from  an  unlucky  scrape  arising  out  of 
a  false  tale,  here  you  had  it  The  manner  in  which  it 
yrs8  all  sfwken, — the  confu^on,  the  embarrassment,  the 
perplexity,-^ — I  cannot  represent.    I  trust  your  lordships 
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remember  it.  But  enoi^h  remans  upon  the  record, 
and  by  that  I  should  be  wilhng  to  try  the  credit  of  Sacchi 
as  a  witness.  "Had  you  ever  gone  by  the  name  of 
Milaoi  before  you  came  to  England?"  *'I  took  this 
name  in  Paris." — "At  what  time,  in  what  year,  did 
you  take  that  name  in  Paris f  "Four  or  five  days 
before  I  set  out  for  England." — "When  was  that?" 
"  In  the  month  of  July  last  year." — "  What  was  your 
motive  for  taking  that  name  at  that  time  in  Paris  ?" 
"  As  I  knew  that  I  was  known  in  London  by  my  own 
name,  I  endeavoured  to  shelter  myself  agjunst  any  in- 
convenience that  might  happen  to  me."  Not  a  word 
about  what  had  happened  to  others !  "  What  tumult 
had  happened  at  that  time  that  induced  you  to  take 
that  name?"  There  is  no  more  getting  him  out  of 
the  potential  mood  into  the  past  t«nse,  than  there  is 
getting  him  out  of  knavery  into  honesty.  "  What  tu- 
mult had  happened  at  that  time  that  induced  you  to 
take  that  name  V  "  I  was  warned  that  the  witnesses 
agtunst  the  Queen  mi^t  run  some  risk  if  they  were 
known,"— forgetting,  or  wishing  to  slur  over,  that  he 
had  used  the  word  "  had,"  and  wishing  to  substitute  in 
its  stead  another  tense.  "  Had  you  been  informed  that 
they  had  actually  run  any  risk  ?"  "  They  had  not  run 
any  risk  then."  Then  what  was  the  "tumidt"  which 
he  had  spoken  of  before  ?  The  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity is  then  given  him  which  an  honest  witness  could 
possibly  desire,  of  correcting  himself,  and  of  explaining 
the  whole  £ict, — an  opportunity  which  counsel  might 
not  have  been  disposed  to  allow,  but  which  the  house 
very  properly  gave  him.  The  former  questions  and 
answers  are  read  over  to  the  witness,  and  he  is  de- 
sired to  reconcile  and  explain  them.  But,  with  all 
those  advantages,  observe,  my  lords,  the  lameness  of 
the  pace  at  which  he  hobbles  off;  for  on  the  man- 
ner of  doing  a  thing  as  much  may  depend  as  upon 
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the  thing  done.  The  former  question  and  answer 
being  read  from  the  minutes,  be  ia  asked  this  ques- 
tion, "Having  stated  in  a  former  answer  that  you 
changed  your  name  to  that  of  Milani  in  consequence  of 
a  tumult  that  had  happened,  what  did  you  mean  by 
that  statement?"  "  Whilst  I  was  at  Paris  a  gentleman 
came,  accompanied  by  the  courier  Krouse," — who  had 
been  named  before, — "  and  the  only  time  I  saw  him ; 
and  be," — not  Krouse,  who  might  have  been  called,  but 
the  gentleman,  who  is  not  named, — "  he  told  me,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  change  my  name," — a  kind 
man,  though  unknovra ;  more  kind  than  many  we  know 
better, — *'  because  it  would  be  dangerous  to  come  to 
England  under  my  own  name,  as  I  had  told  him," — 
and  them  are  inventions  after  the  first  part  of  the  sen- 
tence,— "  had  told  him  I  was  known  in  Eng^nd  under 
my  own  name;  and  that  already  something  had  hap- 
pened on  this  account ;  not  on  my  account,  but  on  ac- 
count of  other  people."  "  Did  he  tell  you  that  a  tu- 
mult had  taken  place?" — now  he  is  obliged  to  say 
something  about  a  tumult,  being  led  to  it  by  the  read- 
ily of  the  question.  "  He  told  me  some  tumult,  some 
disorder."  "  On  what  occasion  did  he  say  that  tumult 
had  taken  place  ?"  "  He  told  me  nothing  else."  "  You 
are  understood  to  say  it  was  with  re^)ect  to  other  per- 
sona; what  did  you  mean  by  other  persons?"  "He 
meant  to  say  that  some  disorder  had  already  happened, 
in  regard  to  other  persons,  for  similar  causes."  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  similar  causes  ?"  Now,  I  never  saw  a 
witness  who  was  brought  into  a  comer  by  such  a  ques- 
tion, who  did  not  answer  as  this  man  has  done, — "  I 
have  repeated  what  that  gentleman  told  me." — -*'  Md 
you  understand  that  it  was  vrith  respect  to  witnesses 
who  had  come  to  give  evidence  in  respect  to  the 
Queen r  "I  believed  it  was  for  this  object."  "Did 
you  know  that  any  witnesses  had  at  that  time  come 
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over  to  give  evidence  in  the  cause  of  the  Queen  ?"  "I 
did  not  know  witii  certiunty,  but  in  the  same  way  I 
was  coming  I  mi^t  imagine" — the  ,  potential  mood 
again — "that  some  other  people  might  have  already 
come."  And  there  I  leave  him.  I  do  not  deny  that 
he  mig^t  ima^e  this  or  any  thing  else.  I  do  not 
deny  that  other  persons  might  have  come  as  he  was 
coming.  I  admit  it  to  be  possible.  But  what  I  deny 
is,  that  any  person  could  have  told  him  that  which  he 
says  he  was  told.  That  he  may  have  invented  all  this 
here,  when  he  was  pressed  from  an  imexpected  quarter, 
I  readily  admit  to  be  possible ;  but  that  an  unknown 
gentleman  should  have  accompanied  the  well-known 
Krouse  to  Paris,  should  have  told  him  a  pure  fiction 
of  the  brain,  which  no  man  could  have  dreamt  of  a  year 
ago,  is  as  utterly  impossible  as  that  a  man  should  by 
chance  have  written  the  Iliad.  My  lords,  only  see  how 
this  stands ;  for  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  feel  it  with  the 
force  which  belongs  to  it.  We  now  all  talk  of  the  tu- 
mult at  Dover,  and  the  risk  to  which  the  witnesses  were 
exposed,  with  familiarity,  because  they  are  matters  of 
notoriety.  But  carry  yourselves  back  to  July  1819 — 
Who  of  us  all,  even  in  his  most  fencifiil  mood,  ever 
dreamt  of  anyone  part  c^that  scene  which  has  taken  place 
— any  part  of  what  we  know,  or  of  those  consequences 
which  weshall  unfortunately  never  live  not  to  know,  have 
followed  from  these  proceedings, — a  tumult  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  flocks  of  witnesses  coming, 
and  those  regularly  insulted,  because  witnesses  in  the 
Queen's  cause  ?  All  this  is  mighty  familiar  to  us  now. 
But  go  back,  my  lords,  I  say,  to  July  1819.  Would 
any  man  then  have  suspected  it  ?  I  say  it  was  an  in- 
vention by  the  witness,  to  cover  his  retreat  from  the 
position  into  which  he  had  been  unwarily  entrapped ; 
and  that  in  the  month  of  July  1819,  no  man  ever  told 
him,  or  could  have  told  him,  that  any  tumult  had 
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taken  place,  or  HiaA  any  witnesses  had  been  exposed  to 
insult. 

My  lords,  it  is  only  by  oomparisoos  like  these  that 
perjuiy  can  be  detected,  and  conspiracies  defeated 
And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  if  you  defeat  a  con- 
spiracy by  i^ewing  perjury,  or  untrue  swearing  and 
prevarication,  on  points  however  collateral  or  tnfling, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  credit  due  to  the  witness,  and 
a  ^lure  of  the  proof  of  the  conspiracy  on  the  main 
points,  though  you  should  have  left  them  untouched, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case  here.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  witness  Sacchi,  I  may  as  well  now  men- 
tion that  part  of  the  story  which  he  and  RasteUi,  a 
tumed-off  courier  Uke  himseli^  had  agreed  in  trumping 
up;  because,  however  disgusting,  however  offensive, 
the  shghtest  allusion  to  it,  or  the  recollection  of  it,  may 
be,  I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  see  that  I  cannot 
avoid  reference  to  it,  and  comment  upon  it.  Do  your 
lord^ps  think  it  very  likely  that  any  woman, — I  might 
almost  say  any  miserable  person  who  gained  her  live- 
lihood by  prostitution, — would  do  that  thing  openly,  in 
the  face  of  day,  with  a  menial  servant  four  yards  from 
her,  without  the  slightest  covering  or  screen,  which 
Rastelli  tells  you  the  Queen  did  openly,  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  Do  you  believe  that  with 
the  knowledge  ih&t  a  courier  was  travelling  on  one  side 
of  the  carriage,  with  the  certiunty  that  if  surprised 
asleep,  that  cornier  might  open  the  curtain,  (for  his 
story  is,  that  he  always  did  so,) — do  you  believe  that, 
with  the  ruin  staring  her  in  the  face  to  which  such  a 
discovery  would  expose  her,  by  blasting  her  character 
even  amongst  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex,  any  living 
person  would  go  to  sleep  in  the  position  described  by 
Sacchi  as  that  in  which  the  Queen  and  her  chamberhun 
were  found  by  him  in  the  morning  asleep  in  the  carriage? 
But  your  lordships'  credulity  must  be  stretched  yet  many 
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degrees ;  for  if  you  should  have  expanded  it  so  as  to 
take  in  the  belief  that  such  a  thing  happened  once,  it 
will  be  nothing  compared  with  what  Sacchi  has  occaaon 
for,  in  order  to  be  credited;  you  must  stretdi  your 
credulity  yet  many  d^rees  wider,  in  order  to  believe 
his  story, — and  if  you  do  not  believe  ike  whole,  you 
can  believe  no  part  of  it.  This,  he  sfud,  was  the 
habitual,  constant  practice, — it  happened  agmn  and 
again, — and  he  himself  saw  the  self-same  thing  several 
times.  I  appeal  to  your  lordships, — ^Is  this  probable  ? 
Is  it  in  the  common  course  of  things,  even  with  the 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  women,  the  women 
who  are  a  ^^f^prace  to  their  sex  ?  I  say,  unless  you 
believe  the  parties  to  be  absolutely  insane,  there  is 
no  accountii^  for  such  conduct. 

My  lords,  there  is  an  impossibility,  I  think,  physi- 
cally, in  the  stoiy  which  Sacchi  tells,  at  a  time  when 
the  carriage  was  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles 
an  hour,  over  such  roads  as  we  know  are  found  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  with  two  hands  placed  across  eadi  other, 
while  the  parties  are  &st  asleep,  and  without  any 
power  over  their  limbs.  To  overcome  this  di£Sculty 
would,  I  think,  have  required  the  testimony  of  philoso- 
phers who  had  made  experiments.  And  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe  this  on  the  evidence  of  Sacchi, 
such  as  he  has  described  himself  to  be,  but  who  has 
^ven  you  no  other  description  of  the  carriage,  except 
that  there  were  curtains  to  it.  What  if  it  be  an  Eng- 
lish carriage,  with  glasses  and  spring  blinds !  What,  if  I 
shew  your  lordships,  by  evidence,  that  it  was  an  Englidi 
'  carriage,  furnished  with  glasses  and  with  spring  blinds! 
And  even  if  the  glass  were  down,  which  is  not  very 
likely  in  the  night,  how  was  he  to  open  the  curtain 
without  putting  his  hand  in  to  touch  the  spring,  which 
he  does  not  say  that  he  did  ?  What  if  I  should  prove 
that  Sacchi  was  not  the  courier  who  went  that  journey, 
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font  that  it  was  another  courier,  of  whom  you  shall  hear 
more.  But  Z  contend  that  it  is  unnecessary  ibr  me  to 
prove  this.  I  deny  that  I  am  called  upon  to  prove  this. 
The  o{^>odte  side  liad  plenty  of  witnesses  to  establish 
their  case,  if  established  it  could  have  been.  They  had 
Sundance  of  cast^}ff  servants ;  and  if  cast  off-servants 
would  not  answer  their  purpose,  they  had  the  servants 
now  in  the  employment  of  Her  Majesty.  Now,  why  did 
they  not  call  them  ?  Ag^n  and  again  let  me  entreat  of 
your  lordships  never  to  lose  aght  of  this  fact, — for  it  is 
a  main,  if  not  the  cardinal  point  in  this  case, — the 
accuser  is  not  ever  or  upon  any  account,  to  be  excused 
from  making  out  his  case.  He  has  no  right  to  put  it 
upon  the  accused  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  herself 
innocent,  seeii^  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  accuser,  by 
good  evidence,  whenoesoever  it  may  be  drawn,  to  prove 
thegoilt 

But  was  there  any  other  person  in  the  carriage  while 
this  scene  was  going  on  ?  *'  Non  mi  ricordo"  was  the 
answer  of  Sacchi,  adopting  the  well-known  language 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Majocchi.  Now  observe,  my 
lords,  the  caution  of  this  answer.  That  question  did 
not  come  upon  him  by  surprise.  "  I  shall  be  asked," 
thoi^ht  he,  "  whether  there  was  any  body  else  in  the 
carriage.  If  I  say  there  was  any  body  there,  nobody 
will  believe  it  to  have  happened.  If  I  say  nobody  was 
there,  and  it  turns  out  that  somebody  was  there,  this 
will  destroy  my  testimony,  and  therefore  I  must 
say,  I  do  not  remember."  But  he  shall  not  stay 
there.  In  that  lurking-place  he  shall  not  abide.  I 
will  drag  him  out.  The  first  remark  naturally 
would  be — "  This  could  not  have  taken  place  when 
any  person  was  by;  there  must  have  been  nobody 
else  there."  My  lords,  there  teas  somebody  else 
there,  as  I  will  prove  to  your  lordships,  during  the 
whole  of  the  joiumey.    In  the  next  place,  after  a 
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person  has  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  that 
person  a  serrant,  is  it  very  likely  that,  from  that 
moment  forward,  his  lips  should  be  hermetically 
sealed  ?  that  he  should  never  dream  of  confiding  it , 
to  the  easy  ear,  the  willing  ear,  of  his  tender  and 
gentle  and  soft  fiiend  Demont  ?  that  he  should  enjoy 
the  intimate  and  delightful  intercourse  of  her  society 
for  months,  both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  without 
talking  of  this,  &om  a  delicacy,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
their  intercourse,  iar  above  that  of  all  other  pairs? 
He  was  aware  that  some  had  split  upon  a  rock  by  say- 
ing that  they  had  never  told  their  story  to  any  one  un- 
til they  told  it  at  Milan — boatmen,  masons,  carvers,  gild- 
ers, waiters,— all  the  mtnesses  brought  from  Lombardy. 
But  he  did  not  choose  to  say  so.  He  had,  by  your  lord- 
ships' kind  permission,  seen  the  evidence  taken  at  your 
bar,  and  had  studied  it,  knowing,  as  he  does,  the  Eng- 
lish language.  He  did  not,  therefore,  choose  to  say,  "  I 
had  told  it  to  no  one,"  but  thought  it  more  safe  to  say, 
"  Z  had  told  it  to  people,  thou^  I  cannot  name  one  of 
them  now."  I  say  if  it  is  clear,  that  such  a  thing  could 
not  pass  and  be  seen  witiiout  the  eye-witness  telling  it 
again,  it  is  just  as  clear,  that  the  eye-witness  could  not 
tell  it  again,  without  well  recollecting  to  whom  he  had 
so  told  it. 

My  lords,  as  to  the  witness  Eress  and  her  story 
at  Carlsruhe,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  it  is  physdcally 
impossible  it  could  have  happened,  inasmuch  as  she 
says  she  well  remembers  it  was  after  the  first  night 
they  arrived  at  the  inn.  She  remembers  that  by  the 
circumstance  of  her  having  been  called  in  one  momiDg 
at  breakfast 

[At  this  stage  of  the  speech  the  house  adjourned, 
and .  next  day,  (October  4th)  Mr.  Brougham,  re- 
sumed.] 
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How  comes  it  to  pass,  m;  lords,  that  with  no  want 
of  care  in  the  preparation  in  tiiis  Case ;  with  the 
greatest  display  of  skill  and  management  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  preparation;  widi  boundless  resources 
of  all  sorts,  to  bring  these  Acuities  into  play ;  there  yet 
diould  be  one  deficiency  so  remarkable,  that  even  upon 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  being  pronoimced,  it  must 
strike  every  observer — I  mean,  the  total  want  of  balance 
between  tiie  different  countries  from  which  the  evidence 
is  brought,  and  the  unfairness  ^ewn  towards  some 
great  nations,  contrasted  so  manifestly  with  the  infinite 
attention  pud  to  others ;  bo  that  while  the  Italian 
States,  from  the  greatest  to  the  petti^  are  represent- 
ed on  the  present  occaMon  by  numberless  deputies,  I 
will  not  say  of  all  ranks—but  of  all  ranks  below  the 
lowest  of  the  middle  orders — when  you  come  across  the 
Alps,  you  find  Switzerland,  the  whole  Helvetic  League, 
appearing  in  the  person  of  a  sii^le  nymph,  and  die 
whole  circle  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  embodied  in  the 
personage  of  one  waiting-nuud  at  an  inn — that  from 
Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  nobody  ap- 
pears at  all — ^that  from  none  of  the  other  resting  places  of 
Her  M^esty,  in  her  tour  through  her  native  land,  does 
a  single  delegate  arrive — ^that  firom  none  of  her  abiding 
places  there,  least  of  all  from  the  spot  of  her  nativity, 
where  she  was  best  known,  is  one  deputy  to  be  seen — 
and  that,  in  feet,  every  thing  on  this  side  the  Alps  is 
to  be  found  in  the  person  of  one  chamber-mtud,  or 
cellar-maid,  or  assistant  to  the  cellar-man  or  drawer,— 
for  in  grave  quarters  doubts  were  nused  in  which  of 
these  capacities  this  Germanic  representative  was  to  be 
regarded.  But,  whatever  doubt  we  might  entertain  as 
to  her  quality,  with  respect  to  her  number  there  is  no 
doubt ;  she  is  assuredly  the  one,  single,  individual 
person  from  that  portion  c^  the  world,  and  save  and 
except  the  Swiss  maid,  she  is  the  one  ^ngle  individual 
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of  all  the  compaDj  who  U  not  Italian.  I  beg  your 
lordships*  pardon,  tiiere  are  two  grand  exceptions,  but 
they  are  my  witnesses,  not  my  learned  friend's,  and  I 
reserve  them  to  open  my  case  wiliiaL 

My  lords,  I  now  come  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  single  German  individual  who  appears  before  you, 
in  proceeding  to  deal  with  whom,  I  was  kindly 
interrupted  by  the  attention  of  your  lordships  to 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  yesterday.  And  here, 
as  upon  fonner  occadons,  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  witness  herself,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  own  qualifications.  She  knows  them  best ; 
she  cannot  be  s^d  to  bear  an  unfevourable  testimony, 
for  exceptii^  always  the  single  instance  of  the  Queen 
as  shewn  forth  agiunst  her  here,  there  never  yet  was 
known  any  person  extremely  an:dous  to  iabrlcate  evi- 
dence against  herselt  Now  Kress,  to  take  her  from  her 
earlier  years,  appears  by  her  own  account  to  have  em- 
braced at  the  tenderest  age  the  reputable,  the  unsuspi- 
cious, the  unexposed  office  of  a  chainber-maid  at  a  little 
German  inn.  If  your  lordships  will  calculate  from  the 
number  of  years  which  she  mentions  back  to  the  time  to 
which  her  evidence  applies,  you  will  find  she  was  just 
tmned  of  thirteen  years  when  she  first  became  such  a 
chamber-nuud  at  the  inn  where  she  was  afterwards  found. 
The  other  places  in  which  she  served,  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  discover ;  but  still  there  is  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty ;  and  any  little  impediment  in  the  way  of  our  re- 
search into  this  part  of  her  history  is  removed  by  a 
little  attention  to  what  the  object  is  of  the  person  who 
alone  creates  that  difficulty,  and  to  the  motives  with 
which  it  is  thrown  in  our  way.  I  make  Kress  herself 
her  own  biographer;  for  she  tells  you  she  was  in 
other  places, — ^what  places  ?  Mr.  So,  and  So.  "  Mr. 
Marwey, — what  was  he  ?" — "  I  was  as  his  servant"  She 
tries  to  mk,  until  pressed,  what  the  particular  oc- 
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cupatipn  <^  the  master  was,  and  what  the  particular 
capacity  of  herself  in  his  service ;  and  then  it  comes 
out,  that  in  all  the  instances,  without  one  exception, 
in  which  she  had  a  place,  unless  when  employed  in 
tiie  laundry  of  the  palace  of  Baden,  she  was  in  all 
those  cases  in  an  inn,  and  in  no  other  kind  of  house. 
However  often  she  may  have  chained  her  service,  she 
never  has  changed  her  station. 

My  lords,  she  lets  us  a  little  more  into  her  history 
afterwards,  and  into  the  nature  of  her  pretensions  to 
credit  before  your  lordships,  first,  we  find  in  what 
miumer  she  was  induced  to  give  her  evideace ;  and  I 
do  entreat  your  attention  to  it,  because  it  shows, 
tiiat  if  there  be  any  want  of  witnesses  here,  p^i- 
cuLarly  from  Germany,  it  is  from  no  lack  of  agency 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  preparing  the  case 
agunst  the  Queen;  for  the  agents  in  Germany  are 
found  in  their  accustomed  number,  with  their  usual 
activity,  and  with  the  full  command  of  their  ordinary 
resources.  And  I  must  say,  that  reflecting  upon  the 
Milan  Commission  as  an  Knglishman,  and  recollecting 
that  the  German  ag^ts  are  not  our  countrymen,  I 
feel  some  satisfaction  that  there  was  a  greater  degree 
of  impropriety  shown  m  the  conduct  of  the  German 
agents  than  we  have  ever  imputed  to  any  one  beyond 
the  Alps.  I  introduce  to  your  lordships  fearlessly  in 
support  of  this  proposition.  Baron  Grimm,  the  minister 
of  Wurtemberg,  the  throne  of  which  has  been  long 
filled  by  the  I^rineess  Royal  of  England.  But  I  trace 
his  connection  vrith  the  parties  in  this  prosecution. 
He  and  a  person  named  Reden,  (which  Reden  suc- 
ceeded Baron  Ompteda  in  his  mission  to  Rome,  where 
he  dared  to  treat  the  consort  of  his  royal  master — his 
own  Queen  as  well  as  she  is  your  lordships' — with  in- 
sults that  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  remun  on 
the  spot,  even  if  the  defence  of  her  honour  had  not 
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imperiously  called  her  hither) — Grimm  and  Reden,  and 
another  whose  name  does  not  occur  to  me,  but  who  is 
also  a  minister  of  the  Grand  Duke,  at  the  place  where 
the  scene  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  were  the  active 
and  the  unscrupulous  ^;ents  in  this  part  of  the  plot 
against  Her  Majesty.  The  worthy  Baron  Grimm,  in 
the  zeal  which  he  shows  for  his  employers,  I  hare  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  has  scrupled  not  to  throw  &r 
away  from  him  all  those  feelings  of  decorum,  which  a 
man  may  not  dismiss,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  occa- 
fflons  of  private  life.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  al&irs 
of  diplomacy,  things  may  be  justifiable  in  a  minister 
which  would  disgrace  a  private  individual, — ^that  con- 
duct may  earn  him  the  ^plause  of  his  employers  whidi 
would  call  down  upon  his  head  the  reprobation  of  every 
honest  man  in  private  life, — that  actions  may  cover 
him  with  rewards,  which  he  falsely  calls  honours,  that 
would  dishonour  and  disgrace  him,  had  he  been  only 
acting  in  his  individual  capacity.  My  lords,  I  say. 
Baron  Grimm  did  that  which  would  have  inevitably 
worked  this  destruction  to  his  character,  if  he  had  not 
been  a  diplomatic  agent, — ^to  whom,  I  presmne,  all  things 
are  lawful. 

Baron  Grimm,  was  living  in  certain  apartments,— 
they  were  his  own  by  occupation.  He  heard  that  the 
Queen  was  about  to  arrive, — he  artfully  gave  them 
up.  He  accommodated  Her  Royal  Hi^^ess  with  the 
use  of  those  rooms.  He  kindly  left  the  principal 
apartment,  and  disinterestedly  encoimtered  the  incon- 
venience  of  a  change  to  other  and  worse  lodgings. 
He  courteously  gave  her  the  use  of  those  from  which 
he  had  himself  departed  ;  and,  as  soon  as  Her  Royal 
Highnessdeparted  fix>m  the  rooms, — on  theveryday  that 
she  left  them, — he  returned  agun  to  the  same  rooms; 
and  was  found  with  another  coadjutor  in  this  plot,  run- 
ning up  and  down, — to  use  Barbara  Kress's  expressicm, 
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"  running  about  the  rooms,"  examining  every  thing, 
looking  at  the  furniture,  prying  into  the  beds,  taking 
note  of  what  had  passed,  that  he  might  report  to  those 
who  he  thought  would  be  pleased  to  find  that  he  had 
gone  upon  such  errands,  but  who  I  know  and  feel  were 
above  sending  him  upon  such  a  dirty  misaon.  But  in 
one  character  he  does  not  appear.  Active  as  this 
agent  every  where  is  in  the  vile  office  of  a  runner 
of  the  conspiracy ;  sedulous  and  unscrupulous  in  his 
observations  as  he  has  been;  regardless  of  his  own 
dignity,  and  forgetful  of  that  of  the  sovereign  whom 
he  represents,  as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be, — he 
nevertheless  does  not  condescend  to  make  himself  a 
witness.  He  does  not  adventure  to  come  forward 
here;  he  does  not  show  the  same  boldness  to  face 
your  lordships  and  us,  which  he  showed  to  &ce  the 
reprobation  of  the  public  in  his  own  country,  and 
wherever  else  his  conduct  should  be  criticised.  Here 
the  Baron  is  not  forthcoming, — ^here  he  is  not  to 
be  found, — ^yet  here  he  was  a  mateiial  witness,  ma- 
terial in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  matters 
which  Barbara  Kress  alone  has  been  brought  into 
this  country  to  swear  to ;  of  paramount  importance, 
because  Kress  is  the  only  witness  who  is  brought  to 
swear  to  any  one  of  those  particulars  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  at  Carlsruhe ;  of  still  greater  importance, 
when  your  lordships  reflect,  that  because  he  enter- 
ed the  room  at  the  moment  the  Queen  lefl  it,  he  must 
have  been  able,  if  Kress  spoke  the  truth,  to  give  con- 
firmation to  her  statement.  The  Baron  is,  however, 
absent,  and  the  only  witness  that  could  be  obtMued  by 
all  the  skill,  the  industry,  and  the  zeal  of  the  several 
i^nts,  to  speak  to  the  extraordinary  &ct,  is  this  an- 
gle German  chamber-mud. 

Let  us  then  pursue  the  history  of  the   only  wit- 
ness whom,  with  all  the  means  in  their  posseswm. 
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and  so  little  scrupulousness  in  using  them,  these 
agents  have  been  able  to  gather  from  all  Gertaany. 
liook,  my  lords,  at  the  contradictory  account  the 
woman  gives  of  her  motives  for  coming  over  to 
this  country.  She  twice  over  swore  that  she  came 
upon  compulsion, — ^that  she  only  came  because  she  was 
forced, — and  you  no  sooner  turn  the  page  than  you 
find  that  sh$  made  a  bargtun  for  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  time ;  but  she  was  never  promised  any  thing — 
no  recompense — nothing  of  the  kind — no  bdoknung, 
only  an  entschddigu^,  it  was  said  while  she  was  exa- 
mined, and  said  by  those  who  were  examining  her :  but 
she  would  not  say  so,  she  would  not  adopt  the  expres»on 
tendered  her ;  though  offered  to  her,  she  would  not  take 
it  into  her  mouth,  but  she  said  she  came  by  compiilsion, 
yet  at  the  same  time  confessed  thai  she  had  bargwied 
for  recompense.  Butwhathadshereasontoexpectwith- 
out  any  express  bargain  being  made  ?  What  reason  had 
she  to  expect  recompense  ?  And  with  what  liber^ty 
bad  she  ground  to  hope  it  would  he  meted  out  to  her  ? 
She  shall  again  tell  the  story  which  she  told  however 
reluctantly.  None  of  your  lordships  can  forget  with 
what  reluctance  she  let  it  be  wrung  from  her ;  but,  hap- 
pily, still  it  was  wrung  fivm  her.  Your  lordships  will  find 
the  part  of  the  examination  I  allude  to  in  page  193  of 
the  printed  minutes.  She  was  asked,  whether  she  had 
ever  been  examined  before,  and  she  answered,  she  had 
been  at  Hanover.  The  examination  then  proceeded 
thus,  "  What  did  you  get  for  going  to  Hanover  ?"  "I 
received  a  small  payment,  just  for  the  time  I  had  lost." 
"  How  much  was  that  payment  ?"  "I  cannot  exactly 
tell ;  it  was  little,  very  little."  Now  this  I  pledge  my- 
self to  Uie  accuracy  of — "  little  very  little,"  those  are 
her  words  at  page  193.  Why  then,  it  was  said,  the 
less  it  was,  the  more  easily  it  may  be  remembered ; 
but  it  subsequently  turned  out,  that  it  was  not  because 
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the  reward  was  so  little,  but  because  it  was  so  great, 
that  she  could  not  recollect  it.  "  It  was  little,  very 
little."  Very  little !  What  was  this  mere  nothing  ? 
What,  my  lords,  if  it  was  a  larger  sum  by  five  or  six 
times  than  her  yearly  wages  ?  What,  if  it  was  a  larger 
sum  by  ten  times  than  her  yearly  wages  ?  What,  if  this 
little,  this  mere  nothing,  was  even  greater  than  her 
yearly  wages,  including  all  the  perquisites  of  her  place  ? 
What,  if  added  to  the  sum  she  got  for  another  trip  to 
be  examined  at  Frankfort, — she  having  been  absent 
from  her  home  six  days  on  one  trip,  and  four  or  five 
on  the  other, — what,  if  for  one  fortnight  of  a  year, 
taking  the  going  and  returning  into  the  account,  this 
"very  little,"  this  mere  nothing,  which  she  cannot 
recollect,  which  she  dismissed  from  her  memory,  and 
cannot  now  recall,  because  it  was  so  little,  turns  out  to 
be  about  double  the  sum,  at  all  events  more  than  half 
as  much  again,  as  she  ever  received,  wages,  perquisites, 
incidents  included,  in  any  one  year,  in  her  occupation 
<^  chambermaid !  Now,  my  lords,  will  any  man  of 
plain  ordinary  understanding  and  capacity,  even  if  he 
has  not  been  accustomed  to  sift  evidence, — even  if  this 
were  the  first  time  he  was  ever  called  upon  thus  to  ex- 
ercise his  faculties, — pretend  to  say  that  he  can  believe 
this  woman,  in  her  attempt  to  deny  receiving  any 
thing, — ^in  her  failure  in  the  attempt  to  recollect  what 
it  was,  because  it  was  so  little  a  sum,  when  it  was  a 
sum  that  must  have  made  an  impression  upon  her 
mind,  not  only  sufficient  to  prevent  forgetfulness  of  it, 
not  only  (if  she  spoke  truth  voluntarily  and  honestly) 
to  make  her  have  no  doubt  in  her  mind  of  the  amount, 
and  no  ^fficulty  in  telling  it ;  but — what  is  equally 
of  importance  for  your  lordships'  consideration,' — to 
make  that  part  of  her  evidence  be  pronounced  fiJse 
also,  in  which  she  says  she  expects  no  reward  in  fu- 
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ture ;  when  here  you  see,  that  her  expectations  for  the 
fiiture  must  be  measured  by  her  recollection  of  tiie 
liberality  with  which  she  has  been  treated  during  the 
past? 

My  lords,  you  will  find  that  the  same  equivocating 
spirit  pursues  this  witness  through  the  deteuls  of  the 
case.  The  way  in  which  she  describes  herself  to 
have  left  the  room  where  she  pretends  to  have  wit- 
nessed one  particular  scene,  in  order  to  go  to  the 
Countess  of  Oldi's  chamber, — her  way  of  denying  when 
examined,  whether  she  went  there  to  satis^  her- 
self that  the  person  she  had  seen,  or  thought  she 
had  seen,  was  the  Princess,— clearly  shows  your  lord- 
ships, that  she  did  not  go  to  Madame  Oldi's  room  for 
such  a  purpose,  if  she  ever  went  at  all ;  for,  in  answer  to 
one  of  the  questions  put  to  her,  as  to  the  purpose  of  her 
going  to  Madame  Oldi's  room,  and  whether  it  was  not 
to  assure  herself  as  to  whom  she  had  seen  in  the 
other  room,  she  says,  "  I  saw  it  was  the  Princess,"  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  the  purpose 
of  ber  going  to  Madame  Oldi's  room,  if  the  other  ac- 
count she  gives  were  true,  that  she  had  no  such  motive 
in  going  to  Madame  Oldi's  room,  which  was  not  an  im- 
materisJ  point ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  ne- 
gativeanysuch  reason  for  going  to  that  room,  as  otherwise 
she  could  not  prove  that  she  had  certainly  seen  the 
Queen  in  the  other  room — Non-comlat  that  the  Queen 
was  in  that  room,  because  Madame  Oldi  was  not  the 
only  other  woman  in  the  house.  It  does  not  prove 
it  was  the  Queen  because  Madame  Oldi  was  in  that 
room ;  but  still  the  witness  having  gone  thither  with 
the  intention  of  ascertaining  if  Madame  Oldi  was  there, 
was  a  complete  proo^  that  she  was  not  satisfied  of 
the  person  she  had  seen  being  the  person  whom  it  was 
her  interest  and  her  well-paid  employment  to  come 
forward  here  for  her  employers  in  this  conspiracy,  and 
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swear  she  had  seen.  I  have  mentioned  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  in  the  Carlsnihe  case  the  ambassador  Grimm 
does  not  come  forward,  with  others  who  might  have 
been  brought — others,  belonging  to  the  place— others 
belon^ng  to  the  Queen's  suite — to  the  absence  of  whom 
the  observation  I  had  the  honour  of  making  yesterday, 
and  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  repeat  afterwards, 
at  present  most  strongly  and  most  mideniably  applies. 

But  now,  my  lords,  we  must  again  cross  the  Alps  in 
pursuing  the  history  of  these  witnesses.  And  there  v/e 
■  find,  that  having  dismissed  all  the  principal  performers 
in  this  piece,  those  who  remain  are  mere  make-vreights 
thrown  in  to  give  colour  and  consistency  to  the  fanciful 
picture,  and  to  all  of  whom  are  applicable  the  general 
observations  upon  such  testimony,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  submitting  to  your  lordships  yesterday.  No- 
thing, I  think,  can  strike  any  one  as  being  more  incon- 
ceivable, than  that  what  all  these  witnesses  swear  to 
have  seen  take  place,  should  have  been  disclosed  to 
mortal  eyes  by  either  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
depositions  apply-  The  character  and  nature  of 
those  witnesses — of  the  lowest  class  of  society — of  the 
meanest  appearance  in  every  respect— of  the  humblest 
occupations,  some  of  them  even  degrading  ones,  after 
all  the  pains  taken  to  render  them  produceable  wit- 
nesses—the total  failure  to  clothe  them  with  any  the 
least  appearance  even  of  ordinary  respectability — all 
this  must  have  forcibly  struck  every  person  who  saw  but 
a  single  one  of  them  here.  I  might  remind  your  lord- 
ships of  Gug^;iari,  one  of  the  boatmen  employed  on  t^e 
Lake  of  Como,  one  of  a  boat's  crew  of  eleven,  dl  of  whom 
were  present  at  the  time,  none  of  whom  had  any  inter- 
course of  a  confidential  nature  with  either  of  the  parties 
— if  we  are  to  talk  of  two  parties  here,  as  the  accusation 
compels  me  to  do,  contrary  to  all  truth,  and  without 
any  proof  on  the  part  of  the  Bill.    The  impossibility  of 
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conceiving  that  any  individuals  in  their  ordinary  senses, 
and  possessing  their  common  understandings,  would 
have  allowed  such  things  to  have  passed  before  eleven 
men  of  this  description,  and  all  strangers  to  them,  must 
have  struck  everyone  who  heard  the  evidence  ^ven,  and 
have  di^nsed  with  the  necessity,  and  almost  excluded 
me  firom  the  duty  of  cross^xamining  a  single  one  of  this 
Bwarm  of  petty  witnesses,  who  were  filling  up  the  gap 
between  Kress  and  Demont.  Why  were  none  of  the 
others  called — none  of  the  crew  ?  Did  Gugg^aii  ever 
tell  to  any  person  what  he  had  seen  ?  Had  he  ever 
from  that  moment  to  the  present  t^e  whispered 
it  to  one  living  ear?  Yes,  once.  When?  Where? 
At  Milan — to  the  Commission.  So  it  is  with  all 
the  rest.  Rastelli,  who  swears  to  a  scene  too  dis- 
gustii^  to'  be  gone  over  in  detail — who  swears  to 
^t  abomination  having  been  impudently  practised 
in  the  open  jace  of  day,  without  the  most  ordinary 
covering  or  shelter,  whilst  he  was  at  four  paces  dis- 
tance, and  where  the  turn  of  his  head  might  have 
revefded  it  to  him — this  Rastelli,  like  all  the  rest,  (for 
it  is  an  observation  that  applies  to  every  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  these  strange  abominations,  as  if  the  rela- 
tion between  cause  and  effect  in  this  sii^iilar  case  was 
wholly  suspended),  had  never  opened  his  mouth  on  the 
subject — ^his  lips  were  hermetically  sealed,  never  to  be 
opened  agtun,  until  he  appeared  before  the  Commlsuon 
at  Milan.  Ten  long  months  elapse — the  same  silence ! 
Was  he  living  the  life  of  a  hermit  all  these  ten  months  ? 
Did  he,  like  a  solitary  recluse,  never  see  mortal  &ce, 
nor  approach  human  ear  ?  Was  there  no  brother,  nster. 
Mend,  man,  woman,  or  child,  to  whom  he  could  whisper 
it?  To  child,  perhaps,  profligate  as  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is,  he  might  re&ain  from  revealing  it ;  but  to  brother, 
to  mistress,  to  wife,  he  might  have  communicated  it^— 
to  boatmen,  who  have  been,  as  I  know,  the  means  of 
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corrupting  not  a  few  of  those  whom  thej  have  attended, 
for  they  have  confessed  that  they  have  got  into  the  way 
of  tetliiig  stories  which  had  not  a  shadow  of  founda- 
tion,, because  their  passengers  had  got  into  the  way  of 
paying  them  for  being  amused  with  those  details  by 
way  of  gossip—not  one  whisper  ever  escapes  the  lips 
of  Rastelli,  or  of  the  other  witnesses,  with  respect  to 
the  sights  they  had  seen.  Is  it,  my  lords,  the  effect 
of  seeing  such  sights  to  make  men  silent  ?  Is  it  the 
eSect  of  seeing  such  sights  to  make  men  even  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society,  silent  ?  How  many  are  there 
of  your  lordships,  who  have  not  had  long  official  habits, 
—whose  lips  are  not  under  the  regulation  which  such 
ezperience  is  calculated  to  inflict, — whose  whole  move- 
ments of  mind  and  body  are  not  disciptuied  and  squar- 
ed according  to  the  rules  ofa  court,  so  as  even  to  enact 
the  courtier  when  none  are  present — ^how  many  are 
there,  even  of  your  lordships,  who  would  not  in  your  natu- 
ral state  instantly  have  revealed  it  to  some  friend  or 
other  ?  But,  my  lords,  I  profess  I  can  name  none  in  pri- 
vate society — I  can  hardly  name  any  gentleman,  how- 
ever prudent  and  discreet  in  his  conversation,  who 
not  being  intrusted  confidentially,  who  only  seeing 
what  the  party  showed  they  evidently  did  not  mean  to 
be  concealed,  who  under  no  seal  of  secrecy  became 
acquainted  vrith  the  fact,  that  would  not  necessari- 
ly, on  witnessing  so  strange  a  sight,  have  made  those 
wiser  for  talking  with  him  whom  he  might  afterwards 
chance  to  converse  withal.  Yet  these  low  people,  so 
diiferent  from  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  are  so 
much  more  discreet,  so  intmitely  more  upon  their  guard 
at  all  tiroes  and  seasons,  so  incomparably  more  delicate 
in  their  conversation,  talk  only  to  persons  of  purity 
whose  ears  would  be  contaminated,  and  whose  cheeks 
would  be  crimsoned  by  the  repetition  of  these  de- 
tiuls ;  for  in  no  one  case  does  any  of  the  witnesses 
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pretend  to  saj,  that  he  had  ever  told  a  living  being 
of  those  strange  and  abominable  sights  which  be  had 
just  witnessed.  Were  they  sights  of  every  day's  oc- 
currence ?  Was  the  Princess  of  Wales  kissing  her  servant 
openly,  and  without  drawing  the  curtains,  a  thing  that 
happened  on  the  lake  of  Como  as  often  as  the  wind  blew 
over  it  ?  Was  the  Princess  riding  with  her  servants  in  a 
carriage,  in  an  attitude  of  foul  indecency  not  to  be  named 
without  a  blush,  an  occurrence  which  happened  every 
day  ?  My  lords,  my  lords,  the  sight  said  to  have  been 
witnessed  was  so  strange,  so  unbeard-of,  so  frightfiil,  so 
monstrous,  so  portentous,  that  no  person  could  have  be- 
held it  and  kept  it  to  himself  for  a  single  day.  But 
days,  weeks,  months,  passed  away,  and  then  it  was  told 
for  the  first  time  before  the  Milan  Commission !  It 
was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  lips  of  those  per- 
sons were  unsealed !  But  I  will  not  admit,  that  they 
concealed  this  extraordinary  thing  for  weeks  or  days, 
or  even  hours.  They  may  indeed  perchance  have 
concealed  it,  from  the  instant  that  they  invented  it, 
upon  hearing  on  their  journey  to  Milan,  that  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  well  paid  for  lesser  slanders ;  they 
perchance  may  have  kept  it  to  themselves  lest  they 
should  have  covered  themselves  with  infamy  among 
those  who  knew  it  to  be  all  a  falsehood, — among  their 
neighbours  they  may  have  concealed  the  vile  fiction, — 
but  they  kept  it  secret  no  longer  than  the  journey  to 
Milan  demanded  ;  and  in  no  case,  will  X  venture  to  say, 
was  it  kept  longer  in  their  breasts  than  from  the  time 
it  first  crossed  their  imagination  to  the  time  they  went 
and  earned,  by  telling  it,  the  reward  of  their  peijury. 

But,  my  lords,  you  will  see  that  in  this  instance  we 
have  no  variety.  There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  general 
sameness  in  the  conduct  of  these  witnesses.  In  other 
instances  there  are  variations  of  importance.  Do  your 
lordships  recollect  PietroCucchi,  the  waiter  from  Trieste? 
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Can  any  man  who  saw  him  have  foi^tten  him  ?  Does 
he  not  rise  before  you  the  instwat  I  mention  his  name, 
— unless  any  of  your  lordships  should  recollect  the 
face,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  expression  of  lace,  al- 
though the  name  may  have  escaped  you?  ,Do  your 
lordships  recollect  that  unmatched  physiognomy, — 
those  gloating  eyes, — that  sniffing  nose, — that  lecherous 
mouth,~with  which  the  wretch  stood  here  to  det^ 
the  impurities  which  he  had  invented,  to  repeat  the 
falsehood  to  which  he  had  previously  sworn  at  Milan  ? 
Do  you  recollect  the  unparalleled  eye  of  that  hoary 
pander  from  Trieste  ?  Did  he  not  look,  as  the  great 
poet  of  Italy  describes  the  hoary  unnatural  lecher  in 
the  infernal  re^ons  to  have  looked,  when  he  paints  him 
as  r^arding  him  with  the  eye,  the  piercing  eye,  of  an 
ancient  tailor  peeping  through  the  eye  of  his  needle  ?* 
I  remember  that  man  well.  The  story  he  told  is 
enough ;  but  I  will  contradict  him,  for  he  at  least 
shall  not  pass  unpimished.  He  at  least  is  here.  He 
must  be  made  an  example  of.  I  can  contradict  o^ers, 
— I  can  drag  others  to  puiu^ment,~but  he  at  any 
rate  shall  not  escape.  My  lords,  I  will  shew  you,  by 
evidence  undoubted,  unquestionable,  above  all  suspi- 
cion, that  that  man  must  have  sworn  falsely.  I  will 
prove  it  by  the  room  itself.  I  can,  if  I  will,  prove  it 
by  the  position  of  the  door.  I  think  his  own  account 
of  the  position  of  that  door,  in  answer  to  questions  put 
by  your  lordships,  might  almost  save  me  the  trouble  of 
doing  it.  But  I  will  shew  you  more.  I  will  shew  you 
that  what  he  swore  cannot  be  true, — either  here,  if 
your  lordships  put  me  to  the  necessity  of  it,  or  else- 
where, for  the  sake  of  justice.     I  can  shew,  iny  lords, 


■  guttrdummi 

Come  veccbio  Sartor  fu  nellu  crufw. 
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that  the  Queen  slept  at  Trieste,  in  her  whole  life,  but 
one  night :  that  she  came  one  day, — went  to  the  opera, 
as  he  admitted  she  did  (that  was  the  only  truth  the 
wretch  told) — left  it  on  the  morrow, — and  neither  be- 
fore nor  aSter  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  gates 
of  Trieste  in  her  days. 

My  lords,  I  dismiss  the  other  witnesses  of  the  same 
description.  I  take  this  filthy  cargo  by  sample  pur- 
posely. Let  those  who  will  delve  into  the  bulk, — I  will 
not  break  it  more.  That  it  is  damaged  enough,  the 
sample  tells  sufficiently,  and  with  a  single  remark  I 
dismiss  it.  Recollect,  my  lords,  those  foolish  stories, 
not  only  about  the  hand,  but  about  the  pictures,  and 
about  the  bracelet  chain  being  put  round  the  neck, 
with  I  know  not  what  other  trumpery,  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  variegating  the  thrice-told  tale;  and  you 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  the  Italians  who 
coined  the  fictions  are  pretty  much  the  same  now  that 
they  were  known  by  our  ancestors  to  be  some  centuries 
ago.  Whether  lachimo  be  the  le^timate  oflfepring  of 
our  great  Shakspeare's  mind  or  not,  may  be  doubted ; 
yet  your  lordships  will  readily  recognise  more  than  one 
of  the  witnesses,  but  one  especially,  as  the  own  brother 
of  lachimo.     How  has  hfe  represented  himself? 

— "  I  have  belied  a  lady, 


Tho  princess  of  tliis  country,  and  tho  a 
Rovengingly  onfoobles  me.- 


-Mino  Italian  brain 


'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  opcrato 
Most  viloly ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
And,  to  bo  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd, 
That  I  retumVl  with  eimidar  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Lconatus  mod. 
By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus;  averring  notes 
Of  ohambn-lmnpinj:.  pictures,  tliic  her  bracelet ! 
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My  lords,  the  cases  are  the  same.  We  have  the  same 
evidence,  from  the  same  country,  for  the  same  purpose, 
almost  with  the  same  effects;  and  by  the  same  signs, 
marks,  and  tokens,  with  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
the  two  cases  are  sought  to  be  substantiated. 

And  now  permit  me,  having  di9t>osed  generally  of 
the  characters  of  the  witnesses,  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  lordships, — and  it  shall  be  within  much  nar- 
rower limits  than  I  could  have  done,  had  I  not  neces- 
sarily anticipated  the  greater  part  of  my  comments  on 
this  p^rt  of  the  case,  in  describing  the  character  of  the 
witnesses  who  supported  it ;  because,  while  I  have  been 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  that  way,  I  have  been  of 
necessity  led  to  anticipate,  by  commenting  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  case  which  each  witness  was 
called  upon  to  substantiate — permit  me,  I  say,  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  lordships  to  the  several  heads,  as 
itwere,  of  charge — ^the  several  counts — if  I  mayso  speak 
of  this  strange  indictment,  under  the  form  of  a  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  which  is  brought  forward  against 
Her  Majesty  by  the  ministers  of  her  Royal  Husband. 

Your  lordships  will  recollect,  that  the  first  of  these 
is  evidently  a  Neapolitan  scene.  There  the  connection 
is  alleged  to  have  been  first  completed — there  the 
parties  came  t<^ether  and  accomplished,  for  the  first 
time,  but  with  great  freedom,  and  with  long  con- 
tinuance, and  without  any  restraint  at  all,  the  purpose 
which  they  appear,  I  will  not  say  long,  to  have  che- 
rished, but  to  have  conceived  somewhere  about  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  before.  The  Princess  of  Wales 
(this  is  the  accusation),  having  been  theretofore  a  per- 
son of  unimpeachable  character,  a  person  of  unim- 
peachable life,^-proved  to  have  been  so  by  much 
stronger  evidence  than  if  she  had  never  been  suspect- 
ed,— proved  to  have  been  so,  if  there  is  truth  in  evi- 
dence, if  there  is  benefit  in  acquittal,  if  there  is  justice 
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in  the  world, — proved  to  have  been  so,  better  than  if 
she  had  never  been  tried,  hy  two  solemn  acquittals, 
after  two  searchmg  examinations,  carried  on  behind  her 
back,  and  in  circumstances  utterly  unfeir  and  unfa- 
vourable to  her, — so  much  proved  to  have  been  so,  that 
when  one  set  of  niinisters  had  reported  her  clear  and 
innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  her,  but  re- 
commended her  to  be  censured  for  what  some  persons 
were  pleased  to  term  "  levities,"  their  successors  in  of- 
fice, the  authors  of  the  present  proceeding,  were  in  no 
wise  satisfied  with  this  scanty  acquittal,  as  they  thought 
it,  but  determined  that  the  censure  for  levities  should 
be  expunged,  and  recommended  solemnly,  that  she 
should  be  instantly  received  by  her  sovereign,  her  uncle, 
and  her  father,  at  his  rigorously  virimous  court,  as  the 
purest  princess  would  be  received  who  ever  adorned  the 
walks  of  royal  life, — this  character  having,  by  such  trials, 
been  supported — havingcome  out  of  the  firepurer.in  the 
eyes  at  leastof  thosewho  favour  the  present  charge  agiunat 
her — ^how  do  those  who  at  least  are  thought  to  fivour 
this  charge,  but  I  should  deem  unjustly  thou^t  confdder- 
ing  their  former  history— how  do  they  say  she  demean- 
ed herself  the  instant  ^e  left  England  ?  Their  maxim 
— their  rule  of  conduct — their  criterion  of  probability 
is,  Tiemo  repents  Nonjit  turptssimus.  Arriving  in  Italy, 
say  they,  this  pure  and  unimpeachable  personage  hires 
a  servant,  a  man  then  at  least  in  a  menial  capacity,  of 
whom  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  say  a  few  words.  She 
moves  towards  Naples ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
certainly  in  less  than  a  month,  you  are  desired  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  of  the  criminal  intercourse  com- 
menced, that  the  degradation  of  the  Princess  was  com- 
pleted, and  all  restr^nt  flung  away, — from  the  mistress 
of  the  servant  she  becomes  the  mistress  of  the  lover, 
of  a  menial  lover, — plunging  herself  into  a  depth  of 
vice  which  even  habitually  profligate  women  could  not 
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for  years  accustom  themselves  to  display  or  endure. 
Now,  my  lords,  the  whole  case  against  Her  Majesty  falls 
to  the  ground,  if  your  lordships  do  not  believe,  that  on 
the  second  night  of  her  arrival  at  Naples  the  alleged 
connection  between  the  parties,  the  Royal  Mistress  and 
her  hired  servant,  commenced ;  because  Demont  and 
Mjyocchi  have  both  sworn  to  facts,  which,  if  true,  nay, 
if  in  their  least  particidar  true,  prove  the  connection  to 
have  begun  from  that  night,  and  have  from  thencefor- 
ward continued.  And,  with  what  caution  is  this  carried 
on  ?  Suppose  that  a  long  course  of  profligacy  could 
not  only  bend  the  mind  to  the  disgraceftU  circum- 
stances, b!it  render  a  woman  incautious  by  habit — ^that 
is  possible.  But,  it  is  not  so  here ;  for  the  first  act  is 
about  the  most  incautious  of  the  whole, — I  mean,  her 
choosing  to  go  by  the  passage  where  she  must  be  ob- 
served, in  order  to  avoid  the  safer  way  to  the  room,  the 
way  through  which  it  was  highly  probable  no  eye  could 
watch  her. 

Then,  my  lords,  only  recollect  the  manner  in  which 
the  evidence  is  brought  forward ;  only  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  case  is  offered  to  your  lordships' 
belief.  How  is  the  room  prepared  for  the  first  night 
when  the  guilty  pair  were  to  meet? — By  placing 
in  the  room  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  their  first 
loves — loves  so  ardent,  that  to  accomplish  them,  all  re- 
gard for  decency  and  decorum  had  in  one  instant 
been  flung  away,  and  all  o^ution  to  conceal  them  been 
for  ever  abandoned,— by  placing  in  the  room  one  small 
iron  bedstead,  of  dimensions  hardly  sufficient  to  con- 
tain a  single  person,  and  only  used  upon  a  journey  or 
in  a  voyage !  This  was  the  only  preparation  in  a  house, 
every  room  of  which  contained  a  comfortable  bed. 
Nay,  in  that  very  room  itself,  there  was  another  and 
a  lai^e  bed,  which  the  witnesses  tell  you  was  left  un- 
touched.    This  circumstance  alone  is  decisive.     The 
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witness  tells  you,  in  her  first  exaroinatioD,  that  the 
larger  bed  was  not  much  tumbled;  but,  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  I  think  on  the  third  day,  she  mends 
this  materially ;  and  then,  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  her  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Wiliiama,  who 
reminded  her  that  she  had  said  the  lai^  bed  was 
not  much  tumbled,  she  says,  "  Yes,  I  said  so  when 
I  was  examined  the  other  day,  but  I  have  since 
recollected  something,  and  I  can  tell  you  more  about 
it  now."  One  of  your  lordships  had  that  expliuned,  and 
out  came  the  story  of  the  stains  last  of  all — after  she 
had  again  said,  the  second  time  mending  the  first  account, 
that  it  looked  as  if  two  persons  had  pressed  upon  it  in 
the  middle.  I  repeat,  last  of  all  she  recollected  the 
stains ;  but  what  those  stains  were  she  coidd  not  tell. 
No  person  examined  her  about  them :  but  she  had  not 
much  liked  myleamedfriead'soperations  the  daybefore. 
She  was  not  in  good  charity  with  Mr.  Williams,  after 
the  second  day's  examination,  which  happened  to  be 
in  his  hands,  and  not  in  those  of  my  learned  friend  the 
Solicitor-general ;  and,  accordingly,  she  then  said  she 
woidd  tell  him  nothing  more,  or,  as  she  said  herself 
she  recollected  now  what  she  had  fbi^tten  then. 
What  did  Mr.  Williams  say  to  her  ?  What  had  passed  in 
the  interval  to  make  her  recollect  one  single  tittle  which 
the  leading  examination  of  the  Solicitor-general,  (I 
speak  it  not  offend vely),  with  the  brief  before  him,  oug^t 
not  to  have  made  her  renumber,  and  which  yet  it 
could  not  make  her  remember  then  ?  Was  it  likely  or 
probable  she  should  forget  so  strong  a  circumstance  as 
the  situation  of  the  bed,  when  she  knew  that  she  came 
here  to  prove  adultery — when  she  felt,  at  every  word 
she  spoke,  that  she  was  here  for  no  other  purpose  ? 
The  witness  farther  volunteered  to  say,  that  the 
Princess  returned  home  early  from  the  opera.  I 
shall  shew,  that  she  rcm^ed  till  the  opera  was  over, 
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in  the  preseDCe  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  and 
in  the  royal  box.  She  said,  that  the  Queen  was  in 
a  state  of  considerable  agitation  when  she  dismissed 
Billy  Austin,  for  the  purpose  of  being  alone.  She  said 
that  Billy  Austin  had  been  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the 
Queen's  room.  But  I  shall  shew  your  lordships  that 
this  had  ceased  long  before.  I  shall  shew  your  lord- 
ships that  he  slept  in  the  next  room  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  that  the  door  of  communication  was  constantly 
unlocked.  The  witness  sfud,  that  Her  Majesty  forbade 
him  to  come  into  the  room ;  but  she  did  not  forbid 
him,  in  the  most  simple  and  effectual  of  all  ways — by 
turning  the  key.  ^e  also  describes  the  Queen  as 
coming  home  early  from  the  opera,  to  do  what  no  man 
can  doubt  was  adultery,  under  all  the  agitation  and 
perturbation  of  a  bridal  night.  Yet,  my  lords,  will 
any  man  believe,  that  this  person,  so  circumstantial 
and  minute  on  other  occasions,  with  a  perfect  sense 
how  infinitely  important  it  was  to  the  tale  that  the  bed 
should  be  represented  not  only  as  tumbled,  (which 
yet  she  said  was  not  much  tumbled),  but  as  having 
been  slept  in  by  two  persons, — will  any  m^i  believe, 
that  if  she  then  knew  this,  or  afterwards  could  have 
recollected  it,  and  if  it  was  not  a  mere  after-thought 
and  fabrication,  she  would  not  have  said  at  first, 
"Oh  yes,  the  bed  looked  as  if  two  persons  had 
slept  in  it;"  and  then  the  stains  would  have  been 
added,  which  she  probqUy  knows  the  meaning  o^ 
^though,  like  Barbara  Kress,  she  denies  she  under- 
stood them? — It  is  plainly  out  of  human  probability, 
that  persons  should  recollect  them,  unless  they  under- 
stood them;  otherwise,  they  are  no  more  than  ordinary 
marks  or  stains,  which  no  person  ever  heeds,  any  more 
than  the  wind  that  passes  over  his  head,  or  the  marks 
left  by  the  rain  upon  his  path. 
My  lords,  at  Naples,  another  scene  took  place,  to 
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which  Demout  is  the  only  witness.  She  takes  care 
to  tell  you  no  time.  She  is  aware  of  the  conse* 
quences  of  that.  She  will  not  ^ve  you  the  means 
of  sifting  her  tale,  or  expose  herself  to  the  risk 
of  contradiction.  She  will  not  tell  you,  whether  it 
was  a  week  after  their  arrival  at  Naples,  whether 
it  was  near  the  h^oning  or  near  the  end  of  their 
stay  there,  or  towards  the  middle  of  it.  But  some  night 
during  their  stay  at  Naples,  she  saw  Bergami  come 
out  of  his  room  naked  except  his  shirt,  without  stock- 
ings on,  without  a  night-gowo  on,  and  moving  towards 
the  part  -of  the  corridor  into  which  the  Queen's  cham- 
ber entered.  She  did  not  start  back,  she  did  not  re- 
tire ;  but  she  moved  on  in  the  direction  towards  Ber- 
gami. And  Bergami  did  not  start  back ;  he  did 
not  retire ;  Beigami  did  not  make  any  excuse,  and 
Bergami  seeing  her  before  his  eyes  moved  on  also; 
and  she  made  her  escape  out  of  the  door ;  and  he 
still  did  not  bethink  him  of  making  an  excuse,  but 
moved  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  guilty  pur- 
pose, with  more  ^acrity  than  almost  a  husband 
would  have  done,  in  going  to  the  bed-chamber  of 
his  own  bride.  Your  lordships  will  find  all  this  in 
page  251  of  the  printed  Evidence.  I  hardly  stop  to 
refer  to  pages,  because  I  do  not  rely  on  particular 
passages,  but  only  draw  your  attention  to  the  main 
and  leading  features  of  the  case,  which  cannot  possibly 
have  eBC^>ed  the  recoUecti^  of  those  among  you  who 
heard  the  evidence  given  Myowc  bar. 

Let  me  now  remind  you  of  the  scene  which 
is  represented  to  have  taken  place  at  Catanea.  And 
observe,  my  lords,  that  here  there  are  two  witnesses 
who  might  have  been  called  to  speak  to  this  transac- 
tion, if  it  really  did  take  place,  both  of  whom  were 
named  and  vouched  by  the  Attorney-general  in  his 
opening.     "  Two  maids,"  says  he,    "  were   sleeping 
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in  the  next  room  to  that  of  the  Queen ;  they  both 
saw  her  come  back  from  Bergami's  room  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning ;  they  both  heard  the  child 
crying  and  the  Countess  trying  to  pacify  her ;  and 
they  both  must  have  known  what  all  this  meant." 
Now,  the  Attorney-general  not  only  does  not  venture 
to  call  both,  but  only  one ;  but  he  does  not  venture  to 
state,  that  these  two  women  have  ever  communicated 
together,  from  that  time  to  this,  upon  a  tittle  of  what 
that  morning  or  that  night  had  passed.  They  never 
did  communicate  t<^ther — ^they  could  not  communi- 
cate together — ^for  nothing  of  the  kind  had  passed.  The 
whole  thing  was  &tse;  but  Demont  alone  is  called.  And 
what  is  the  story  as  she  tells  it  ?  Now,  I  pray  your 
lordships  to  attend  to  it ;  for  it  is,  if  possible,  more  in- 
credible upon  the  face  of  it,  from  the  midtlplied  impro- 
babilities under  which  it  labours,  than  that  which  I  have 
just  run  over  at  Naples.  Bergfuni  usually  slept,  not  only 
not  near  the  Queen's  bed-room,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  court,  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Oh  the  opposite  ade  of  the  court  was  his  ordinary  bed- 
room while  he  was  well :  but  he  became  sack ;  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  fever,  and  he  was  brought  over 
from  his  usual  room  into  another  room,  belonging,  I 
believe,  to  the  Countess  Otdi ;  and  there  he  was  lying 
ill  for  some  days.  Now,  is  it  not  a.  little  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  scene  of  this  amour  at  Catanea  should 
be  Wd — ^I  will  not  say  in  that  room,  though  this 
would  be  strange  enough,  considering  it  could  only  be 
approached  through  the  room  of  the  maids — ^but  that  it 
should  have  been  Itud  at  the  time  when  Bergami  had  a 
fever,  and  not  when  he  was  in  good  health  'i  Bergami 
is  there  as  a  patient,  not  as  a  lover;  and  yet  this  is  the 
particular  moment  chosen  for  those  endearments  which 
are  left  to  be  understood ;  and  then  Her  Majesty  must 
have  Bei^ami  placed  just  in  that  situation  of  all  others, 
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in  which  access  to  his  bed-room  was  rendered  the  most 
difficuttandembarrassing,  nay,  the  mostimpossiblc,  when 
there  were  the  two  muds  sleeping  in  the  room  between 
Madame  Oldi's  and  his  (for  the  Queen  slept  in  that 
which  had  been  Madame  Oldi's  room.)  The  Princess 
moved  out  of  her  room,  and  one  of  the  servants  had 
undressed  her — this  very  witness  had  undressed  her — in 
her  own  room  ;  and  the  story  is,  that  she  removed  out 
of  her  room  in  the  night,  and  returned  in  the  morning 
— ^not  that  she  was  always  lying  in  Bergami's  room, 
but  that  she  went  there  in  the  night,  and  coming  back 
in  the  mommg,  she  was  seen  by  the  maids  returning. 
Is  it  not  a  marvellous  thing,  my  lords,  that  this  should 
be  the  mode  of  operation  ?  that  the  thought  should  not 
strike  Her  Majesty,  that,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose,  she  was  ruDning  the  utmost  risks  without  any 
inducement — risks  amilar  to  those  which  she  ran  at 
Naples  in  going  throi^h  Majocchi's  room  instead  of  the 
empty  room — while  she  might,  by  an  alteration  of  the 
rooms,  have  rendered  all  ss^e  and  easy  ?  She  had  only 
to  place  herself  in  the  servants'  room,  or  in  Madame 
Oldi's  new  room,  and  there  she  could  have  had  access 
to  Bergami,  or  Bergami  to  her,  without  crossing  the 
threshold  of  her  maid's,  door?  But,  if  your  lordships 
are  to  believe  the  representations  made  to  you,  alt  this 
is  only  in  furtherance  of,  and  in  conformity  with,  the 
uniform  tactics  of  Her  Majesty,  to  multiply  damning 
proofs  against  her  own  character,  her  own  existence, 
happiness,  comfort,  every  thing  dear  to  her  in  the 
world.  For  this  is  the  plot  she  is  in ;  and  she  is  under 
a  spell,  if  you  believe  the  witnesses,  never  to  do  an  act 
injurious  to  her  character,  without  providing  at  the 
same  time  ample  evidence  to  make  that  injury  inevitable 
and  effectual. 

And  now  I  am  told  that  I  can  contradict  all  this 
by  means  of  Mariette  Broo,  the  sister  of  Demont, 
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and  that  it  must  all  be  believed  unless  Mariette 
Bron  is  called.  I  say,  why  did  not  you  call  Mariette 
Bron?  I  say,  she  is  your  witness;  because  you  opened 
her  evidence — because  you  vouched  her — because  you 
asserted  that  she  was  present — because  you  told  us 
what  she  saw.  And  yet  you  call  only  her  sister,  whom 
you  have  in  your  own  pay.  I  say  she  is  your  witness — 
because  this  is  a  criminal  proceeding;  because  it  is 
worse  than  a  criminal  proceeding ;  or  of  a  nature  higher 
at  least  in  its  exigency  of  pure,  perfect,  unsuspected, 
sufficient,  nay,  abundant  proof.  I  say  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  is  a  measure  of  such  severity,  that 
it  ought  to  be  supported  by  evidence,  better,  if  pos- 
sible, and  stronger,  than  that  which  takes  away  life 
or  limb.  I  say,  she  is  your  witness,  and  not  ours— be- 
cause we  are  the  defendants,  the  accused  and  oppressed 
by  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  does  not 
only  accuse,  but  oppress  and  overwhelm.  She  is  your 
witness  and  not  ours — because  we  stand  upon  our 
defence ;  we  defy  you  to  prove  us  guilty,  and  unless 
you  prove  our  guilt,  and  until  you  prove  that  guilt,  we 
ought  not — if  justice  yet  reigns  here,  we  ought  not — ^to 
be  called  upon  for  a  defence.  My  lords,  in  a  com- 
mon civil  suit,  I  can  comprehend  such  tactics.  I  am 
not  bound,  in  claiming  a  debt,  to  call,  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  ray  case,  my  adversary's  servant,  or  his  clerk, 
or  his  relation ;  but  if  I  am  placed  upon  my  defence, 
chai^d  with  even  the  lowest  crime  known  in  the  law, 
pure,  unsuspected  testimony  must  be  given,  whether  it 
is  to  be  derived  from  one  quarter  or  from  another — 
whether  it  is  to  be  got  from  the  prosecutor's  side  or 
our  own.  And  I  will  put  a  case  to  remind  you  lord- 
ships of  this  : — Suppose  a  hi^way  robbery  or  murder 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  a  man  is  put 
upon  his  trial  for  it;  suppose  that  a  Bow  Street 
officer,  panting  for  his   reward,   or  an    accomplice, 
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in&mous  by  his  owa  story,  or  a  spy,  degraded  by  'his 
calling,  or  any  other  contaniinated,  impure,  necessarily 
suspected  witness  of  any  description,  is  alone  put  forward 
to  prove  the  charge ;  and  suppose  a  friend  of  the  de- 
fendant were  standing  by,  his  servant,  or  his  partaerin 
trade,  or  any  person  who  is  barely  competent,  by  the 
rules  of  evidence,  to  appear  as  a  witness—any  person 
except  his  wife,  who  cannot  be  a  witness — ^I  say.  no 
man  ought  to  be — I  say  no  mui  can  be — I  say,  by  our 
uniform  practice,  no  man  ever  would  be — put  in  jeo- 
pardy of  his  life,  or  be  called  upon  to  produce  in  his 
defence,  that  friend,  that  relation,  that  servant,  unless 
the  case  against  him  had  been  first  proved  by  imsuspi- 
cious  testimony ;  and  if  only  the  degraded  spy,  or  the 
infamous  accompUce,  or  the  hired  informer,  or  the  Bow 
Street  runner,  were  called  against  him,  then*  testimony 
is  not  such  as  to  make  it  needful  for  the  prisoner  to 
call  his  friend.  It  is  the  prosecutor  who  must  call  that 
friend  :  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  he  is  a  friend,  a  relatUm 
of  the  accused ;  a  partnership  is  no  excuse  :  the  Eng- 
lish law  demands  what  common  sense  approves,  that 
every  man  shall  be  considered  innocent  imtil  he  is 
proved  guilty  ;  and  that  guilt  must  be  proved  at  the 
peril  of  him  who  seeks  to  condemn  losing  the  purpose 
of  his  prosecution. 

My  lords,  the  Queen  is  in  a  most  singular  situation. 
She  must  open  her  mind  to  painful  constructions  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  surround  her.  She  may  not  view 
with  a  charitable  eye  the  actions,  and  construe  the  feel- 
ings and  the  motives,  of  all  she  has  intercourse  with. 
She  has  been  inured,  by  a  long  course  of  persecution — 
by  the  experience  of  much  oppression — by  familiarity  in 
herown  person  with  manifold  frauds  of  her  adversaries — 
by  all  the  arts  of  ^ies — by  all  the  malice  of  the  ^teliil 
and  revengeful — ^by  all  those  hidden  artifices  which  are 
never  at  first  and  not  always  even  at  last,  discovered — 
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artiiices  which  only  sometiiDes  she  has  had  the  means  of 
tracing  and  exposing  to  the  day.  Such  is  the  hfe  which 
she  has  led,  the  life  of  which  this  last  scene  now  siflmg 
by  you,  is  very  fer  from  forming  an  exception ;  all  that 
she  has  seen  heretofore — all  that  she  has  seen  now 
aoce  she  went  last  to  Italy — all  that  she  has  witnessed 
here  since  her  return— ^1  that  she  has  seen  since 
this  proceeding  began— and  she  has  heard  the  evidence 
read,  down  to  the  examination  of  the  last  witness  on 
the  last  day — all  is  calculated  to  make  snspicioo, 
general,  almost  universal  suspicion,  the  inmate  of  an 
otherwise  unsuspecting  breast.  It  is  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  ill-used — it  is  one  of  the  hardest  portions  in 
the  lot  of  those  who  have  been  so  bufletted  by  the 
Grimms,  the  Omptedas,  the  Redens,  not  to  mention  the 
Doi^lases,  the  Omptedas  of  our  own  land — it  is  the  hard 
lot  of  those  who  have  passed  through  such  trials,  that  the 
solace  of  unsuspecting  confidence  is  banished  from  their 
harassed  bosoms ;  then*  hearts  are  seared  and  hu*den- 
ed ;  they  nev^  can  know  whom  they  dare  trust.  And 
even  at  this  hour,  Her  Majesty  may  ignorantly  be  har- 
bouring a  second  viper  in  her  bosom,  of  the  same  breed 
as  that  which  has  already  attempted  to  destroy  her, 
and  engendered  in  the  same  nest.  The  Queen,  my 
lords,  has  about  her  person  a  sister  of  Demont  She 
was  placed  there  by  that  Bemont.  She  was  k^ 
there  by  the  arts  of  that  Demont.  She  has  cor- 
responded with  that  Demont.  They  have  correspond- 
ed in  ciphers  together,  if  you  are  to  believe  Demont, 
which  I  do  not.  But  I  take  her  as  described  by 
the  Case  for  the  Accusers ;  and,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances which  justify,  nay  prescribe  suspicion,  as  a  duty 
to  her  own  personal  safety,  my  learned  fiiends  yet  leave 
their  case  short  against  the  Queen,  proved  by  such 
evidence  as  I  have  described  to  you,  or  rather,  as  it  is 
painted  by  the  witnesses  themselves,  and  leave  Her 
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Majesty  to  call  their  own  witnesses !  They  say,  "  Why 
do  not  you  call  the  waiting-woman,  Mariette  Bron, 
who  is  still  left  by  her  sister  with  you — whom  that 
sister  first  planted  in  your  household — whom  that  sis- 
ter made  you  retain  about  your  person,  at  the  very 
time  she  was  hatching  her  plot  against  you  ?"  My 
lords,  he  who  fiilmined  over  Greece,  and  darted 
through  her  assemblies  his  words  of  fire,  once  said,  what 
I  would  now  repeat,  imploring  you  not  to  take  it  in 
our  own  poor  language,  but  to  recollect  the  immortal 
accents  that  fell  from  him,  in  which  he  imprinted  on 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  that  instead  of  all  out- 
works, all  fortifications,  all  ramparts,  which  man  can 
throw  up  to  protect  the  weak,  the  best  security  which 
the  honest  and  the  feeble  have  against  the  fraudful 
and  the  powerful,  is  that  mistrust  which  nature,  for 
wise  purposes,  to  defend  the  innocent  against  the 
strong  and  the  cunning,  has  implanted  in  the  bosom 
of  all  human  kind.  It  is  alien  to  the  innocent  nature ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  innocence,  by 
persecution,  is  subject,  to  be  obliged  to  harbour  mis- 
trust, while  surrounded  by  plotters  so  little  scrupulous 
as  the  Grimms  and  Omptedas,  working  with  agents  so 
still  less  scrupulous,  as  Majocchi,  Sacchi,  and  Demont. 
My  lords,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  all  who  hear  me  will  agree  with  me,  that 
we  are  not  bound  to  call  this  witness.  I  know  not,  if 
we  had  been  ordered  to  deliver  our  opinion  upon  the 
subject  to  our  illustrious  client,  that  we  should  not  have 
awakened  suspicions  in  the  Queen's  breast,  which  even 
yet  she  does  not  entertain  towards  her  serving  woman. 
I  know  that  it  would  have  been  our  duty,  as  profes- 
uonal  men,  to  have  done  so.  I  feel  thatwe  should  have 
been  more  than  justified  in  so  doing ;  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  might  have  appealed  to  the  principles  of 
which  I  have  now  reminded  your  lordships,  and  might 
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at  once  have  left  the  case  as  it  stands,  without  calling 
this  woman.  But  her  Majesty  has  as  yet  seen  no  rea- 
son to  part  with  one  whom  she  still  thinks  a  faithliil 
servant.  Whatever  we  may  suspect. — whatever  the 
story  of  Dement  may  have  taught  us  to  suppose  likely 
— the  Queen  has  hitherto  never  known  any  thing  to 
the  prejudice  of  her  sister.  That  sister  will,  therefore, 
be  presented  before  your  lordships,  and  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  account  of  those  trans- 
actions which  have  been  so  &lsely  described  by  others.  ' 
But  I  again  repeat  that  this  is  gratuitous  on  our  p^i;, — 
that  we  do  it  voluntarily,  from  an  over-excess  of  caution, 
lest  it  should  be  suspected  by  any  one,  ibr  a  moment, 
that  there  is  any  witness  whom  we  dare  not  to  call. 

In  like  manner,  the  story  told  of  what  happened 
at  Schamitz,  upon  the  cross-examination  of  Demont, 
and  upon  the  interrogatories  put  by  your  lordships, 
really  melted  away  so  that  very  little  of  it  remained, 
and  that  little  was  perfectly  equivocal,  and  quite  con- 
sistent vrith  the  most  perfect  propriety  of  demeanour 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  But  still,  having  seen  that 
among  some  the  story  made  an  impression,  at  first 
rather  than  at  last,  we  shall  explain  it  in  a  way  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  any  thing  but  the  peremptory 
swearing  of  Demont  as  to  the  time,  when  she  says 
that  she  could  tell,  within  half  an  hour,  how  long  she 
had  been  asleep,  although  she  could  not  tell  how  many 
hours  she  was  in  a  room  wide  awake  the  day  before.  De- 
mont swore,  that  on  the  night  Bergami  returned  with  the 
passports  to  Schamitz,  he  went  to  the  Princess's  room, 
and  there  remained  the  rest  of  that  night.  My  lords,  I 
will  prove  this  to  be  false.  I  will  prove  that  the  mo- 
ment the  passports  were  brought,  the  preparations  for 
the  journey  commenced.  I  will  prove  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty set  off  on  her  travels  within  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  arrival  of  the  passports,  and  that  that  time 
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was  scarcely  sufficient  to  pack  up  and  prepare  for  tra- 
velling. I  will  also  prove,  that  during  the  whole  time  the 
Queen's  door  was  hardly  ever  shut,  and  that  there  was 
a  constaot  passing,  not  of  Bergami,  but  of  the  other 
gentlemen  of  her  suite, — the  Queen  lying  on  the  bed 
in  her  travelling  dress,  ready  to  rise  at  one  in  the 
morning,  provided  the  passports  arrived  so  early.  So 
with  respect  to  the  Carlsruhe  case.  We  shall  shew 
your  lordships  that  it  is  impossible  Kress  can  have 
'  sworn  true.  That  she  may  have  seen  a  woman  in  that 
room,  if  she  swears  true  at  aJl,  (which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve), I  have  no  occasion  to  question.  But  ^e  night 
tiiat  Bergami  went  home,  and  the  only  night  he  went 
home,  at  the  period  in  question,  was  when  the  Queen 
was  left  behind  at  a  music  party  in  the  palace  of  her 
illustrious  relation  to  whom  she  was  making  a  visit. 
She  remuned  there  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  upwards 
— she  remained  there  until  between  "nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  and  she  afterwards  went  to  Slip  at  the  Maigra- 
vine's,  where  she  always  supped  on  the  evenings  she 
did  not  dine  there ;  and  Bei:^;ami  and  his  sister  and 
child  were  then  at  home,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and 
went  to  bed. 

My  lords,  I  would  remind  you  of  an  argument  which 
is  used  in  the  present  case,  and  which  I  was  rather 
surprised  to  hear  that  some  persons  had  been  so  very 
regardless  of  the  det^ls,  as  to  allow  to  influence  their 
otherwise  acute  and  ingenious  minds.  They  say, 
that  if  this  is  a  plot, — if  the  witnesses  are  speaking 
what  is  untrue,  they  have  not  sworn  enough;  that 
they  ought  to  have  proved  it  home,  as  it  were ;  that 
they  ought  to  have  convinced  all  mankind,  of  acts  hav- 
ing been  unequivocally  done  which  nothing  but  guilt 
could  account  for, — which  were  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  innocence.  My  lords,  can 
those  who  argue  thus,  have  foi^otten  two  things  whidi 
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every  man  knows,  one  common  to  all  cases,  and  the 
other  h^penmg  in  every  stage  of  this, — namely,  that 
the  most  eflfectual  way,  because  the  safest,  of  laying  a 
plot,  is  not  to  swear  too  hard,  is  not  to  swear  too 
much,  or  to  come  too  directly  to  the  point ;  but  to  lay 
the  foundation  in  existing  facts  and  real  circumstances, 
— ^to  knit  the  jfalse  with  the  true, — to  interlace  reality 
with  fiction, — to  build  the  fanciful  fabric  upon  that 
which  exists  in  nature, — and  to  escape  detection  by 
t^ing  most  especial  care,  as  they  have  done  here, 
never  to  have  two  witnesses  to  the  same  fects,  and  also 
to  make  the  facts  as  moderate,  and  as  little  offensive 
as  pos^ble.  The  architects  of  this  structure  have  been 
well  aware  of  these  principles,  and  have  followed  the 
known  rules  of  fabrication  throughout.  At  Naples,  why 
weie  not  other  people  called  I  Why  were  there  never  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  fact  ?  Because  it  is  dangerous ;  be- 
cause, when  you  are  making  a  plot,  you  should  have  one 
witness  to  a  &ct,  and  another  to  a  confirmation;  have 
some  things  true,  which  unimpeachable  evidence  can 
prove ;  other  things  fabricated,  without  which  the  true 
would  be  of  no  avml, — ^but  avoid  calling  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  because  the  cross- 
examination  is  extremely  likely  to  make  them  contra- 
dict each  other.  Now,  for  example,  my  learned  friend 
c^ned  a  case  that  ought  to  be  proved  by  a  crowd  of 
witnesses.  Is  it  so  usual  for  a  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
is  seen  in  a  box  at  Naples,  to  go  on  one  occasion  to 
the  theatre  and  be  hissed,  whether  she  was  masked  or 
no  ?  Do  the  concealments  of  a  masquerade,  like  the 
&brications  of  this  plot,  exist  longer  than  firom  the 
night  till  the  morning  ?  Would  not  the  hissing  of  such 
a  person  as  the  Princess,  for  such  a  cause  as  the  inde- 
cency of  her  dress,  have  been  known  to  all  who  attended 
the  spectacle  ?  Would  it  not  afterwards  have  been  be- 
lieved and  told  by  all  the  gossips  of  gay,  idle  Naples — 
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"  Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolia, 
Et  omne  vicinum  uppidum." 

And  yet  one  witness  alone,  instead  of  all  Naples,  appears. 
lu  like  manner,  we  have  no  other  evidence  at  Naples  of 
general  demeanour.  Why  have  we  none  to  speak  to  the 
state  of  the  beds  ?  Why  none  to  the  state  of  the  linen  ? 
I  ask,  what  is  become  of  Ann  Preising?  I  can  answer  that 
question,  as  well  as  put  it.  She  is  here.  I  obtained  the 
fact  from  a  witness  in  cross-examination.  Why  is  she 
not  called  ?  I  can  answer  that  question  too.  She  is  not 
an  Italian.  What  reason  is  there  &r  not  calling  her  ? 
Your  lordships  can  answer  that  quite  as  well  as  I  can. 
There  was  every  reason  for  calling  her,  if  they  durst 
have  done  it.  The  case  is  short  without  it.  She  could 
have  proved  those  marks, — she  was  the  Princess's  maid 
at  that  time.  Beds !  she  made  them.  Linen  !  she  had 
the  care  of  it.  Who  washed  the  linen  ?  Where  was 
the  laundress,  the  washer-woman  ?  And  yet  she  is  an 
Italian,  for  aught  I  know,  though  she  is  not  called,  and 
though  her  being  called  must  have  proved  the  case,  if 
Demont  speaks  a  single  word  of  truth.  They  were 
practised  in  calling  washer-women.  They  knew  the 
effect  of  it  in  England,  in  the  former  plot.  They  were 
called  in  the  Douglas  plot,  but  they  did  not  prove 
much,  and  the  plot  failed.  Made  wise  by  experience, 
they  call  them  not  here ;  although  they  know,  by  that 
ex|>erience,  that  if  they  could  have  stood  the  examina- 
tion, this  plot  could  not  have  failed. 

But  again,  my  lords,  am  I  to  be  told  by  those  who  have 
attended  to  this  evidence,  that  there  has  been  any  very 
great  short-coming  in  the  swearing  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses,— that  they  have  not  sworn  unequivocally, — that 
they  have  not  proved  the  fects  ?  Why,  what  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  adultery  would  you  have  than  you  have 
had  in  this  case,  if  you  believe  the  witnesses,  and  they 
are  uncontradicted  ?  I  should  not  indeed  say,  if  they  are 
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uncontradicted ;  for  I  contend,  that  your  lordships  ought 
not  to  compel  me  to  contradict  such  witnesses;  but  if  you 
believethewitnesses,you  have  a  caseof  adultery asplainly 
substantiated  in  proof  as  ever  gained  verdict  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  or  ever  procured  Divorce  Bill  to  pass  through 
your  lordships'  house.  All  that  Demont  tells, — all  that 
Majocchi  tells, — every  tittle  of  what  Sacchi  tells  at  the 
end  of  his  evidence,— is  proof  positive  of  the  crime  of 
adultery.  If  you  believe  Sacchi,  Bergami  was  seen 
twice  going  into  Her  Majesty's  bed-room,  and  not  com- 
ing out  from  thence.  If  you  believe  Sacchi,  adultery 
is  the  least  of  her  crimes — she  is  as  bad  as  Messalina — 
she  is  worse,  or  as  bad  as  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  covered 
even  themselves  with  eternal  infamy  by  eDdeavouritig 
to  prove  Marie  Antoinette  to  have  been. 

My  lords,  I  have  another  remark  to  make,  before  I 
leave  this  case.  I  have  heard  it  said,  by  some  acute 
sifters  of  evidence,  "  Oh !  you  have  damaged  the  wit- 
nesses, but  only  by  proving  falsehoods,  by  proving  per- 
jury indeed,  in  unimportant  particulars."  I  need  but 
remind  your  lordships,  that  this  is  an  observation  which 
can  only  come  from  the  lay  part  of  the  community. 
Any  lawyer  at  once  will  see  how  ridiculous,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  such  an  objection  must  always  be.  It  springs 
from  an  entire  confusion  of  ideas ;  a  heedless  confound- 
ing together  of  different  things.  If  I  am  to  confirm  the 
testimony  of  an  accomplice — if  I  am  to  set  up  an  in- 
former-— no  doubt  my  confirmation  ought  to  extend  to 
matters  connected  with  the  crime — no  doubt  it  must  be 
an  important  particular,  else  it  will  avail  me  nothing  to 
prove  it  by  way  of  confirmation.  But  it  is  quite  the 
reverse  in  respect  to  pulling  down  a  perjured  witness, 
or  a  witness  suspected  of  swearing  falsely.  It  is  quite 
enough  if  he  perjure  himself  in  any  part,  to  take  away 
all  credit  from  the  whole  of  his  testimony.  Can  it  be 
s^d  that  you  are  to  pick  and  choose ;  that  you  are  to 
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believe  part,  and  reject  the  rest  as  false  ?  You  may,  in- 
deed, be  convinced  that  a  part  is  true,  DOtwithstanding 
other  parts  are  false — provided  those  parts  are  not 
falsely  and  wilfully  sworn  to  by  the  witness,  but  parts 
which  he  may  have  been  ignorant  o£  or  may  have 
forgotten,  or  may  have  mistaken.  In  this  sense, 
you  may  choose — culling  the  part  you  believe,  and  se- 
parating the  part  you  think  contradicted.  But  if  one 
part  is  not  only  not  trufr — is  not  only  not  consistent 
with  the  fact,  but  is  falsely  and  wilfully  sworn  to  on  his 
part — if  you  are  satisfied  that  one  part  of  his  story  is 
an  invention — ^to  use  the  plain  word,  a  tie,  and  that  he 
is  a  forsworn  man — good  God  !  my  lords,  what  safety 
is  there  for  human  kind  against  the  malice  of  their 
enemies — what  chance  of  innocence  escaping  from 
the  toils  of  the  perjured  and  unprincipled  conspirator, 
if  you  are  to  believe  part  of  a  tale,  even  though  ten  wit- 
nesses swear  to  it,  all  of  whom  you  convict  of  lying  and 
penury  in  some  otherpiol;  of  the  story?  I  only  pray  yoiu: 
lordships  to  consider  what  it  is  that  forms  the  safeguard 
of  each  and  every  one  of  you  against  the  arts  of  the  mer- 
cenary or  the  spiteful  conspirator.  Suppose  any  one  man, 
— and  let  each  of  your  lordships  lay  this  to  his  mind 
before  you  dismiss  the  mighty  topic, — suppose  anyone  of 
your  lordships  were  to  meet  with  a  misfortune,  the 
greatest  that  can  befal  a  human  being,  and  the  greater 
in  proportion  as  he  is  of  an  honourable  mind,  whose 
soul  is  alien  even  to  any  idea  or  glance  of  suspicion  of 
such  a  case  being  possible  to  himself  whose  feelings 
shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  his  name  even  being 
accidentally  coupled  with  a  charge  at  which  his  na- 
ture revolts — suppose  that  mischance,  which  has 
happened  to  the  best  and  purest  of  men,  which 
may  happen  to  any  of  you  to-morrow,  and  which  if 
it  does  happen  must  succeed  against  you  to-morrow,  if 
you  adopt  the  principle  I  am   struggling  against — 
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suppose  any  one  of  your  lorddiips  chiu^ed  by  a  mer- 
cenary scoundrel  witti  the  pei^tration  of  a  crime 
at  which  we  shew  in  this  couutry  our  infinite  horror, 
by  ahnost,  and  with  singular  injustice,  considering  the 
l»re  charge  to  stand  in  the  phtce  of  proof — suppose 
this  plot  l^d  to  defame  the  &irest  reputation  in  Eng- 
land— I  say,  that  reputation  must  be  saved,  if  escape  it 
may,  only  by  one  means.  No  peijury  can  be  expected 
to  be  exposed  in  the  main,  the  principal  part  of  the 
febiic — that  can  be  easily  defended  from  any  attack 
gainst  it ;  all  the  arts  of  the  defendant's  counsel,  and 
all  bis  experience,  will  be  exhausted  in  vain :  the  plot- 
ter knows  fiill  well  (as  these  conspirators  have  here  done) 
bow  to  take  caie  that  only  one  person  shall  swear  to  a 
feet, — to  lay  no  others  present, — to  choose  the  time  and 
select  the  place  when  contradiction  cannot  be^^ven,  by 
knowing  the  time  and  the  place  where  any  one  of  your 
lordships,  whom  he  marks  for  his  prey,  may  have  chanced 
to  be  alone  at  any  moment  of  time.  Contradiction  is 
not  here  to  be  expected, — refutation  is  impossible.  Pre- 
Taiication  of  the  witness  upon  the  principal  part  of  his 
case,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  every  calculation  of  chances, 
there  will  not  be.  But  you  will  be  defended  by  counsel ; 
and  the  court  before  whom  you  are  tried  will  assuredly 
have  you  acquitted,  if  the  vill^n,  who  has  immoveably 
told  a  con^stent,  firm  tale, — though  not  contradicted, — 
though  not  touched,  upon  the  story  itself, — tells  the 
least  felsehood  upon  the  most  unimportant  particulars  on 
which  yonr  advocate  shall  examine  him.  My  lords,  I 
ask  for  the  Queen  no  other  justice  than  this  upon 
which  you  all  rely,  and  must  needs  rely,  for  your  own 
escape  from  the  chai^  of  unnatural  crimes !  I  desire 
Aie  may  have  no  other  safety  than  that  which  forms  the 
only  safety  to  any  of  your  lordships  in  such  cases,  before 
any  Court  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  Court  of  justice, 
ir^ere  it  might  be  your  lot  to  be  drag^;ed  and  tried ! 
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I  am  told  that  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  Ber^;aini, 
afterwards  promoted  to  be  the  Queen's  chamberlain, 
orig;inally  moved,  compared  with  the  fortune  which 
has  since  attended  him  in  her  service,  is  of  itself  mat- 
ter of  suspicion.  I  should  be  sorrf,  mj  lords,  to 
have  lived  to  see  the  day,  when  nothing  more  was 
required  to  ruin  any  exalted  character  in  this  free 
country,  than  the  having  shewn  favour  to  a  meritori- 
ous servant,  by  promoting  him  above  his  rank  in 
society,  the  rank  of  his  birth.  It  is  a  lot  which  has 
happened  to  many  a  great  man — which  has  been  that 
of  those  who  have  been  the  ornaments  of  their  coun- 
try. God  forbid  we  should  ever  see  the  time,  when 
all  ranks,  all  stations  in  this  community,  except  the 
highest,  were  not  open  to  all  men ;  and  that  we 
should  ever  reckon  it  of  itself  a  circumstance  even  of 
suspicion  in  any  person — for  neither  sex  can  be  exempt 
from  an  inference  of  such  a  nature  if  it  is  once  made 
general  and  absolute, — that  he  has  promoted  an  inferior 
to  be  his  equal !  Let  me,  however,  remind  your  lord- 
ships, that  the  rapidity  of  the  promotion  of  Bergami 
has  been  greatly  overstated ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  took  place  is  a  convincing  proot  that  the  story  of 
love  having  been  the  cause  of  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fact.  Now,  this  I  state,  from  a  distinct  recollection  of  the 
dates  in  the  evidence  before  you.  Believe  Majocchi  or 
Demont,  and  three  weeks  after  Bergami's  arrival  in 
the  household,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Queen's  bed. 
IIow  was  it  with  respect  to  her  board  ?  Because,  after 
that,  he  continued  in  the  situation  of  courier;  he  dined 
with  the  servants,  and  lived  not  oven  with  the  chamber- 
lains ;  certainly  not  with  those  gentlemen,  for  they  were 
at  her  table,  as  usual.  He  continued  to  dine  with  the  ser- 
vants at  Genoa ;  there,  notwithstanding  Majocchi's  story, 
it  is  proved  to  your  lordships  that  he  did  not  dine  wiUi 
Her  Majesty.     He  continued  as  a  courier,  even  after  he 
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had  once  sat  at  Her  Majesty's  table  by  accident,  by  one 
of  the  accidents  usual  in  travelling.  It  appears  even  in 
the  evidence,  (believing  it  to  be  true),  that  the  Queen  sat 
at  the  table  where  he  was  for  the  space  of  one  day.  He, 
however,  still  continued  a  courier ;  and  it  was  only  on 
the  eve  of  the  long  voyage,  that  he  was  admitted  to  her 
table,  commencing  with  the  journey  to  Mont  St.  Goth- 
ard.  He  contmued  in  his  situation  of  courier,  still  in 
livery,  until,  by  degrees,  he  was  promoted,  first  to 
travel  in  a  carriage  of  his  own,  instead  of  riding  on 
horseback.  Then  he  wa^  promoted  occasionally  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  the  Queen,  and  at  last  he  was 
appointed  a  chamberlain  generally.  My  lords,  this  is 
not  consistent  with  the  story  told  of  Naples.  Shew 
me  the  woman,  particularly  the  amorous,  the  impru- 
dent, the  insane  woman  her  Majesty  is  described 
to  be  by  these  peijured  witnesses,  who  would  have 
allowed  her  paramour,  after  indulging  in  all  the  grati- 
fications described  at  Naples,  for  weeks  and  months,  to 
continue  for  months,  and  almost  for  years,  in  an  appa- 
rently menial  capacity !  My  lords,  this  is  not  the  rapi- 
dity of  pace  with  which  love  promotes  his  favourite 
votaries ;  it  much  more  resembles  the  sluggish  pro- 
gress with  which  merit  wends  its  way  in  the  world, 
and  in  courts.  He  was  a  man  of  merit,  as  you  wit) 
hear  in  evidence, — if  you  put  me  on  calling  any.  He 
was  not  of  the  low  origin  he  has  been  described  to  be. 
He  wasa  person  whose  fatlier  held  the  situation  of  aland- 
ed  proprietor,  though  of  moderate  income,  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  He  had  got  into  di£Bculties,  as  has  happened  to 
many  of  the  Italian  gentry  of  late  years ;  and  his  son,  if 
I  mistake  not,  had  sold  the  family  estate,  in  order  to 
pay  his  father's  debts.  He  was  reduced — but  he  was  a 
reduced  gentleman.  When  he  was  in  the  service  of 
General  Pino  he  was  recc^ized  as  such.  The  General 
repeatedly  favoured  him  as  such  :  he  has  dined  at  his 
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table,  General  Pino  being  Ccmiinander-in-chief  in  the 
Milanese.  He  thus  sat  at  the  table  of  an  Italian 
noble  in  the  highest  station.  He  has  dined  at  his 
table  during  the  Spuiish  campaigns.  He  was  respect- 
ed in  his  station — he  was  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
served  at  that  time.  They  encouraged  him,  as  know- 
ing his  fonner  pretensions  and  his  present  merits ;  and 
when  he  was  hired,  he  was  proposed  by  a  gentlieman 
who  desired  to  befriend  and  promote  him,  an  Austrian 
nobleman,  then  living  in  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  service 
— he  was  proposed  to  the  Queen's  chamberUdn  as  a 
courier,  there  being  a  vacancy,  and  was  hired  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty,  and  before  she  had  even 
seen  him.  The  Austrian  nobleman,  when  he  o^red 
him  as  a  courier,  said,  he  foirly  confessed  be  hoped,  if 
Bergami  behaved  well,  he  mig^t  be  promoted,  because 
he  was  a  man  whose  &mily  had  seen  better  days,  because 
he  was  a  faithful  servant,  and  because  he  had  ideas  be- 
longing rather  to  his  former  than  to  his  present  situa> 
tion.  It  was  almost  a  condition  of  his  going,  that  he 
should  go  for  the  present  as  a  courier,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  soon  filling  some  other  and  higher  place. 
J(!^  do  not  dwell  on  this,  my  lords,  as  of  any  import- 
ance to  the  case;  for  whether  I  shall  think  it  necessary 
to  prove  what  I  have  just  stated  or  not,  I  consider 
that  I  have  already  disposed  of  the  case  in  the  com- 
ments which  I  have  made  upon  the  evid^iCe,  and  in 
the  appeal  which  I  have  made  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  justice.  But,  as  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty  has  been  so  unsparingly  scrutinised,  and  as  it 
is  important  to  shew  that  even  impropriety  existed 
not,  where  I  utterly  defy  guilt  to  be  proved,  I  thought 
it  requisite  to  dwell  on  this  prominent  feature  in  the 
cause.  If  the  Queen  had  frequented  companies  below 
her  station — if  she  had  lowered  her  dignity — if  she 
had  followed  courses  which,  though  not  guilty  ones, 
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might  be  deemed  improper  in  themselves  and  incon- 
sistent with  her  high  station — if  she  had  been  proved 
guilty  of  any  unworthiness — I  could  have  trod  upon 
high  ground  still.  But  I  have  no  occasion  to  occupy 
it.  I  say,  guilt  there  is  none — levity  there  is  none — 
unworthiness  there  is  none.  But  if  there  had  been 
any  of  the  latter,  while  I  dared  her  accusers  to  the 
proof  of  guilt,  admitting  levity  and  even  indecorum,  I 
might  still  have  appealed  to  that  which  always  supports 
virtue  in  jeopardy,  the  course  of  her  former  life  at 
home,  among  her  own  relatioDS,  before  she  was  frowned 
upon  here — while  she  had  protection  among  you — 
while  ^e  had  the  most  poweriul  of  all  protection,  that 
of  our  late  venerable  monarch.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  testimonial — which  cannot  be  read,  and  which  I  am 
sure  will  not  be  weighed,  without  the  deepest  sense  of 
its  impoiiance ;  ahove  all,  without  a  feeling  of  sdrrow, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  reign  that  has  passed,  and 
compare  it  with  the  rule  we  live  under.  It  is  a 
melancholy  proof — more  melancholy,  because  we  no 
longer  have  him  who  fiimishes  it  amongst  us — but  it 
is  a  proof  how  that  illustrious  sovereign  viewed  her, 
whom  he  knew  better,  than  all  others — whom  he  loved 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  her  family  did — even  than 
those  upon  whose  affection  she  had  a  greater  claim — ■ 
nay,  whom  he  loved  better  than  he  did  almost  any 
child  of  his  own.  The  plainness,  the  honesty,  the  in- 
telligible, and  manly  sense  of  this  letter  are  such,  that  I 
eannot  refrain  from  the  gratification  of  reading  it.  It 
was  written  in  1804 : — 

"  Windsor  Cabtle,  Nov.  13,  1804. 

"  Mt  dearest  Dauohtbr-in-Law  and  Nibce, — Yesterday, 

I  and  the  rest  of  my  family  had  an  interviuw  with  the  Prince 

of  Walcfl  at  Kew.     Care  was  taken  on  all  aiiivs  to  avoid  aJl 

subjects  of  altercation  or  explanation,  consequently  the  oon- 
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versation  was  neither  instructive  nor  entertaining;  but  it 
leaves  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  situation  to  shew  whether  bis 
desire  to  return  to  bis  family  is  only  verbal  or  real" — (a  dif- 
ference which  George  111.  never  knew,  except  in  others) — 
"  which  time  alone  can  shew.  I  am  not  idle  in  my  endea- 
vours to  make  inquinea  that  may  enable  me  to  communicate 
some  plan  for  the  advantage  of  the  dear  child  you  and  mo 
with  ao  much  reason  must  interest  ourselves  in ;  and  its  effects 
ing  my  having  the  happiness  of  living  more  with  you  is  no 
small  incentive  to  my  forming  some  ideas  on  the  subject ; 
but  you  may  depend  on  their  being  not  decided  upon  without 
your  thorough  and  cordial  concurrence,  for  your  authority  as 
mother  it  is  my  object  to  support. 

"  Believe  me,  at  all  times,  my  dearest  daugbter-in-Iaw 

and  niece,  your  most  affectionate  father-in-law  and 

imcle, 

"  George  R." 

Such,  my  lords,  was  the  opinioo  which  this  good  man, 
not  ignorant  of  human  affairs,  no  ill  judge  of  human 
character,  had  formed  of  this  near  and  cherished  rela- 
tion ;  and  upon  which,  in  the  most  delicate  particulars, 
the  care  of  his  grand-daughter  and  the  heir  of  his  crown, 
he  honestly,  really,  and  not  in  mere  words,  always 
acted. 

I  might  now  read  to  your  lordships,  a  Letter  from 
his  illustrious  successor,  not  written  in  the  same  tone 
of  affection — not  indicative  of  the  same  feelings  of  regard 
— but  by  no  means  indicative  of  any  want  of  confi- 
dence, or  at  least  of  any  desire  harshly  to  trammel  his 
Royal  Consort's  conduct.  I  allude  to  a  letter  which  has 
been  so  often  before  your  lordships  in  other  shapes, 
that  I  may  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
It  is  a  permission  to  live  apart,  and  a  desire  never  to 
come  together  again ;  the  expression  of  an  opinion, 
that  their  happiness  was  better  consulted,  and  pursued 
asunder  ;  and  a  very  plain  indication,  that  Her  Al^esty's 
conduct  should  at  least  not  be  watched  with  all  the 
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Scrupulousness,  all  the  rigour,  all  the  scrutinising 
agency,  which  has  resulted  in  bringing  the  present  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties  before  your  Lordships.  [Cries 
of  "  Read,  read  T'  Mr.  Brougham  accordingly  read  the 
Letter,  as  follows :] 

"Madau, — Aa  Lord  Cholmondelyinfonna  me,  that  you  wish 
I  would  define  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  myaelf  upon  that  head  with  oa  much 
clearness  and  vithaa  much  proprietyos  thenatureof  tbesubject 
will  admit.  Our  inclinations  are  not  in  our  power,  nor  should 
either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the  other,  because  nature 
has  not  made  us  suitablo  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and  com- 
fortable society  is,  however,  in  our  power ;  let  our  intercourse, 
therefore,  he  restricted  to  that,  and  I  will  distinctly  subscribe 
tothe  condition  which  you  required,*  through  Lady  Oholmon- 
dely,  that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my 
daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  its  mercy  will  avcrt^ 
I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction,  by  proposing 
at  any  period,  a  connexion  of  a  more  particular  natiuo.  I 
shall  now  finally  close  this  disagreeable  correspondence,  trust- 
ing, that,  as  we  have  completely  explained  ourselves  to  each 
other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted 
tranquillity.  I  am,  Madam,  with  great  truth,  very  sincerely 
yours, 

George  P. 

"  WlNDSOK  CAiTLS, 

April  X,\796.- 

My  lords,  I  do  not  call  this,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
a  Letter  of  Licence ;  such  was  the  term  applied  to  it, 
on  the  former  occasion,  by  those  who  are  now,  unhappi- 
ly for  the  Queen,  no  more, — those  who  were  the  col- 
leagues and  coadjutors  of  the  present  ministers, — ^but  I 
think  it  such  an  epistle  as  would  make  it  matter  of  nar 


■  The  Queen  to  Iier  IsBt  bour  positively  denied  ever  tiaving  required  nn; 
ich  condition,  or  made  any  allusion  to  tbe  subject  of  it. 
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tural  wonderment  to  the  person  who  received  it,  that 
her  conduct  should  ever  after, — and  especiaUy  the 
more  rigorously  the  older  the  parties  were  growing — 
become  the  subject  of  the  most  unceasing  and  unscru- 
pulous watching,  prying,  spying,  and  investigation. 
r  Such  then,  my  lords,  is  this  Case.    And  agajn  let 
me  call  on  you,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  never 
to  dismiss  for  a  moment  from  yoiur  minds,  the  two 
great  points  upon  which  I  rest  my  attack  upon  the 
evidence  ; — first,  that  the  accusers  have  not  proved 
the  facts  by  the  good  witnesses  who  were  within  their 
reach,  whom  they  had  no  shadow  of  pretext  for  not 
calling ; — and  secondly,  that  the  witnesses  whom  they 
have  ventured  to  call  are,  every  one  of  them,  irrepa- 
rably damaged  in  their  credit.    How,  I  f^ain  a^,  is  a 
plot  ever  to  be  discovered,  except  by  the  means  of 
these  two  principles?    Nay,  there  are  instances,  in 
which  plots  have  been  discovered,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  second  principle,  when  the  first  had  hap- 
pened to  fail.     When  venerable  witnesses  have  been 
seen  brought  forward — when  persons  above  all  sus- 
picion have  lent  themselves  for  a  season  to  impure 
plans — when  no  escape  for  the  guiltless  seemed  open, 
no  chance  of  safety  to  remain — they  have  almost 
providentially  escaped  from  the  snare  by  the  second 
of  those  two  principles ;   by  the  evidence  breaking 
down  where  it  was  not  expected  to  be  sifted;  by 
a  weak  point  being  found,  where  no  provision,  from 
the  attack  being  unforeseen,  had  been  made  to  sup- 
port it.      Yom:  lordships  recollect  that  great  pas- 
sage— I  say  great,  for  it  is  poetically  just  and  elo- 
quent,  even   were   it    not  inspired — in   the    Sacred 
Writings,  where  the  Elders  had  joined  themselves  in  a 
plot  which  had  appeared  to  have  succeeded,  "for  that," 
as  the  Book  says,  "  they  had  hardened  their  hearts,  and 
had  turned  away  their  eyes,  that  they  might  not  look 
s 
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at  HeareD,  and  that  they  might  do  the  purposes 
of  unjust  judgments."  But  they,  thoi^h  giving  a  clear, 
confdstent,  uncontradicted  story,  were  disappointed,  and 
their  victim  was  rescued  from  their  gripe,  by  the  trifling 
circumstuice  of  a  contradiction  about  a  tamarisk  tree. 
Let  not  man  call  those  contradictions  or  those  falsehoods 
which  &lse  witnesses  swear  to  from  needless  and  heed- 
less falsehood,  such  asSacchi  about  hiscban^g  his  name 
— or  such  as  Demont  about  her  letters — such  as  Ma- 
jocchi  about  the  banker's  clerk — or  such  as  all  the 
other  contradictions  and  falsehoods  not  going  to  the 
main  body  of  the  case,  but  to  the  m^  body  of  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses — let  not  man  rashly  and  blind- 
ly, call  these  things  accidents.  They  are  just  rather 
than  merciful  dispensations  of  that  Providence,  which 
wills  not  that  the  guilty  should  triumph,  and  which  fa- 
vourably protects  the  innocent ! 
y^  Such,  my  lords,  is  the  Case  now  before  you !  Such 
is  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  measure — evidence 
inadequate  to  prove  a  debt — impotent  to  deprive  of  a 
civil  right — ridiculous  to  convict  of  the  lowest  oifence 
— scandalous  if  brought  forward  to  support  a  charge 
of  the  highest  nature  which  the  law  knows — ^mon- 
strous to  ruin  the  honour,  to  blast  the  name  of  an 
En^ish  Queen !  What  shall  I  say,  then,  if  this  is  the 
proof  by  which  an  act  of  judicial  le^Iation,  a  parliar 
mentary  sentence,  an  &r  post  facto  law,  is  sought  to  be 
passed  against  this  defenceless  woman?  My  lords,  I 
pray  you  to  pause.  I  do  earnestly  beseech  you  to  take 
heed !  You  are  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice— then  beware !  It  will  go  forth  your  judgment, 
if  sentence  shall  go  ag^nst  the  Queen.  But  it  will  be 
the  only  judgment  you  ever  pronounced,  which,  instead 
of  reaching  its  object,  will  return  and  bound  back  upon 
those  who  give  it.  Save  the  country,  my  lords,  from  the 
horrors  of  this  catastrophe — save  yourselves  from  this 
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peril — rescue  that  country,  of  which  you  are  the  oma- 
inents,  but  in  which  you  can  flourish  do  longer,  when 
severed  from  the  people,  than  the  blossom  when  cut 
ofT  from  the  roots  and  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Save 
that  country,  that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it — 
save  the  Crown,  which  is  in  jeopardy— the  Aristocracy 
which  is  shaken — save  the  Altar,  which  must  stagger 
with  the  blow  that  rends  its  kindred  Throne !  You  have 
said,  my  lords,  you  have  willed — the  Church  and  the 
King  have  willed — that  the  Queen  should  be  deprived 
of  its  solemn  service.  She  has  instead  of  that  solemnity, 
the  heartfelt  prayers  of  the  people.  She  wants  no  pray- 
ers of  mine.  But  I  do  here  pour  forth  my  humble  sup- 
plications at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  that  mercy  may 
be  poured  down  upon  the  people,  in  a  larger  measure 
than  the  merits  of  its  rulers  may  deserve,  and  that  your 
hearts  may  be  turned  to  justice  ! 

[Mr.  Brougham  finding  the  impression  made  by  his 
case  upon  the  House  to  be  very  strong,  resolved  at 
once  to  present  Mariette  Bron  for  examination,  and 
instantly  to  call  for  judgment.  With  this  view  he  left 
the  House  to  summon  the  witness ;  but  she  was  not  to 
be  found ;  Mr.  Williams,  therefore,  proceeded  with  his 
truly  able  and,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  case,  invalu- 
able ar^^ument ;  and  afterwards  some  suspicious  circum- 
stances came  to  the  knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  advisers 
which  made  it  impossible  to  call  her  maid  with  any 
regard  to  the  interests  of  justice.] 
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The  examination  of  Her  Majesty's  witnesses  closed  on 
the  23d  of  October,  when  the  counsel  for  the  Bill  ap- 
plied for  ferther  delay,  in  order  that  Colonel  Browne 
and  others  might  be  sent  for,  to  contradict  some  parts 
of  the  evidence.  This  proposal  was  treated  as  monstrous, 
and  it  was  formally  withdrawn.  The  Queen's  advo- 
cates indignantly  exclaimed,  that  it  shewed  as  much 
regard  for  her  feelings,  as  if  she  had  been  the  inani- 
mate subject  of  some  chemical  experiment  One  or 
two  trifling  particulars  were  however  allowed  to  be  ex- 
pl^ned ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  evidence  in  tMs  extraordinary  process  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  close. 

The  duty  of  summing  up  the  Queen's  case  then  de- 
volved on  her  Solicitor-general,  Mr.  Denman.  The 
House  of  Lords  offered  him  time  for  preparation  r  the 
Chancellor  invited,  and  rather  pressed  him  to  accept 
it :  he  however  preferred  commencing  his  address  on 
the  instant,  when  all  particulars  were  fresh  in  his  own 
memory,  and  in  that  of  the  judges. 
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Amidst  all  the  filth  and  obscenity  which  overloaded 
the  proceedings,  some  great  principles  of  public  moral- 
ity were  prommeotly  conspicuous.  By  fer  the  greatest 
point,  the  most  important,  the  most  fiilly  estimated  by 
the  reflecting,  the  most  warmly  felt  by  the  multitude, 
was  the  prosecutor's  disqualification.  The  example  of 
a  husband  punishing  infidelity  in  a  wife,  whom  in  the 
very  hour  of  marriage  he  had  insulted  and  openly 
abandoned, — whom  he  had  replaced  by  a  mistress,  while 
he  offered  to  his  consort  an  equal  privilege,- — who  owed 
to  her  union  with  him  neither  endearment,  nor  protec- 
tion, nor  common  courtesy, — who  knew  in  him  no  one 
quality  of  a  husband  but  his  jealousy,  and  had  indeed  for 
twenty-four  years  been  only  made  aware  of  his  exist- 
ence by  imceasing  attempts  to  harass  and  destroy  her, 
— was  an  example  which  theworld  had  never  before  wit- 
nessed, and  which  all  classes  except  the  House  of 
Lords,  determined  should  never  be  set  in  England. 

That  the  prosecutor  was  the  kmg  of  the  country, 
made  the  case  tiie  more  flagrant.  This  gave  the  proceed- 
ings the  appearance  of  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the  first 
principles  of  morality  to  capricious  hatred,  engendered 
by  the  known  instinct  of  antipathy  towards  those  we 
have  wronged :  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  those  fireaks 
of  bare-faced  power,  avouched  by  the  will  alone,  which 
threatens  the  general  security,  by  sweeping  away  the 
bulwarks  of  religion  and  of  justice.  The  flimsy  pre- 
tence, that  the  open  scandal  of  the  Queen's  life  de- 
manded public  exposure,  was  refuted  at  every  point ; 
first,  by  the  absurdity  of  distinguishing  for  this  pur- 
pose between  the  wife  of  a  King  and  the  wife  of  a 
Pi^nce  Regent ;  secondly,  by  the  offer  of  L.50,00(t  a- 
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year,  if  she  would  pursue  the  same  course  anywhere 
out  of  England ;  but  lastly  and  most  effectually,  by  the 
evidence  given  on  the  trial,  when  the  intercourse  im- 
puted, even  if  beheved  to  be  real,  instead  of  being  pub- 
lic and  notorious,  was  so  cunningly  contrived  and  so 
secretly  carried  on,  that  waiters  firom  inns,  where  Her 
Maj^y  reposed  for  a  single  night,  were  pressed  into 
the  service,  to  repeat  the  observations  made  through 
key-holes  and  upon  beds, — while  those  domestic  trai- 
tors who  had  duly  means  of  knowledge,  deposed  but 
to  two  or  three  occasions,  on  which,  from  suspicious 
circimistances  and  opportunities,  guilt  might  with  some 
plausibility  be  inferred. 

Other  general  considerations,  inferior  to  these  in  im- 
portance, yet  of  a  highly  interesting  character,  worked 
strongly  on  the  public  mind ; — the  certainty  that  ex- 
ated  passions  in  the  great  would  be  supplied  with 
mean  instruments  of  hostility ;  the  ease  with  which 
peijury  and  conspiracy  are  called  into  action  by  the 
immense  rewards  that  must  be  publicly  proffered ;  the 
method  of  proceeding,  so  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution ;  the  alarming  readiness  with  which  a 
ministerial  majority  had  volunteered  the  invidious  office 
of  jud^g  in  a  suit  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
commenced,  and  could  not  go  forward  without  incal- 
culable injury  to  morals  and  decency.  All  these  mat- 
ters, sinking  deep  in  the  minds  of  a  free,  just,  and  en- 
lightened people,  were  plainly  discovered  from  the  first 
to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  measure,  though  the  time 
and  mode  of  its  defeat  were  of  course  doubtful. 

At  this  important  period,  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties  were  delighted  to  find  that  the 
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evidence,  so  pompousl;  paraded  beforehand  in  private 
— pervading  all  society  in  whispers  in  the  shape  of  ru- 
mours and  reports, — reports  &om  diplomatic  ^ents, 
communications  from  foreign  ministers,  statements  by 
commissioners  at  Milan,  handed  over  in  Green  bags  to  se- 
lect committees,  that  the  minds  of  leading  members  of 
both  houses  taight  be  debauched,  before  they  should 
act  in  the  character  of  juc^es — crumbled  into  dust 
and  shrank  to  nothing,  when  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  The  case  was  an  absolute  fiulure ;  the  witnesses 
when  seen  and  heard  in  public  turned  out  to  be  worthy 
of  their  cause.* 

Mr.  Denman  commenced  his  address  by  the  most 
unqualified  assertion  of  his  client's  innocence.  "  I 
therefore,  with  your  lordships'  permission,  without 
fiirther  pre&ce,  will  proceed  to  make  those  observa^ 
tions  upon  the  case,  as  it  now  lies  before  you,  which 
have  satisfied  my  own  mind, — which  have  satined  the 
minds  of  all  my  learned  friends, — ^which  have  satisfied, 
I  think  I  may  say,  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  of 
England,  of  aU  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  who 
are  anxiously  looking  on,  to  see  this  great  and  unex- 
ampled spectacle  brought  to  a  conclusion,  that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  established  a  defence,  which  en- 
titles her  to  a  complete  acquittal  of  all  those  charges 


■  Thit  tbe  opinion  upon  the  nrMtmenl  of  the  Queen  by  her  husband  wm  not 
confined  to  Her  Majett;**  friendi,  tppean  from  a  Note  in  Mr-  Wilberforce'a 
Journal,  published  in  hit  Life  by  his  Sons.  "  Heard  a  violent  speech  from 
Creevejr,  and  another  (roni  Bennet,  speaking  of  the  Queen's  itl-ussge  when  the 
lirtt  came  to  this  country,  «nd  too  tntfy  iJat  I  hut  where  is  the  use  of  talkii^ 
(huaP  Surely  it  can  only  lend  to  produce  insurrection.  I  am  glud,  however, 
to  hear  that  the  Coronation  will  be  probably  put  off.  Ob  what  a  comment  is 
all  this  on  '  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out !' "    Vol.  v.  p.  68. 
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which  your  lord^ps  have  permitted  yourselves  to  try 
against  the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  person." 

Though  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  anylwdy  of 
men  would,  without  necessity,  and  agmnst  sound  policy, 
have  assumed  the  office  of  judges  in  this  great  a£^, 
who  were  not  predetermined  to  condemn,  no  chance  of 
obtaining  a  verdict  &om  these  adverse  jurors  was  to 
be  thrown  away.  And  as,  in  some  angry  conflicts  at 
the  bar,  and  some  altercations  even  with  members  of 
the  House  itself,  some  d^ree  of  personal  irritation  had 
been  excited,  Mr.  Demnan  hastened  to  conciliate  his 
hearers  by  freely,  voluntarily,  and  from  hb  heart  dis- 
chuming  all  purpose  of  individual  o£fence.  He  rested 
his  apolt^  on  a  state  of  highly  excited  feeling, — that 
soreness  of  mind  produced  by  sympathy  with  the  un- 
provoked sufiferings  of  the  royal  client.  "  It  has  not 
been  my  object  to  ^ve  uneasiness ;  but  I  have  felt  it 
deeply.  And  it  is  impossible  for  any  mind  which 
comes  with  the  i^ht  feelings  of  a  man  to  the  contem- 
plation of  this  case,  not  to  expect  the  fidlest  indul- 
gence for  any  thing  that  may  have  passed  in  the  course 
of  it;  because  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  the 
illustrious  client  whose  immediate  interests  are  con- 
fided to  our  care,  has  been,  perhaps  I  might  say  from 
the  first  moment  that  she  plated  her  foot  in  this  coim- 
try  to  the  hour  at  which  I  am  now  addressing  your 
lordships,  the  victim  of  cruel  oppression,  of  grievous 
and  irreparable  wrong.  My  lords,  that  galling  and 
degrading  sensation  has  attended  us  through  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings;  it  must  plead  our  excuse  for 
any  thing  that  may  have  been  wrong  and  disrespectful 
in  our  manner.    I  trust  I  have  said  enough  upon  the 
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subject ;  and  I  proceed  to  that  case  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  observe  upon." 

He  then  proceeded  to  analyse  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill,  and  was  shortly  after  engaged  in  investigating  the 
proofe  which  had  been  offered  to  miuntwn  it.  This 
compelled  him  to  do  in  some  instances  what  he  always 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  avoid, — to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  his  leader.  In  the  various  preliminary  dis- 
cussions, where  he  had  immediately  followed  Mr. 
Brougham,  that  gentleman  had  handed  over  every 
subject  to  his  hands,  completely  exhausted  and  bare. 
He  compared  it  to  one  Indian  tribe  which  precedes 
another,  but  does  not  leave  its  hold  upon  the  district, 
till  it  has  consumed  all  its  produce  by  withering  fire. 
There  was  novelty,  indeed,  in  the  additional  &cts 
established  by  the  witnesses  for  the  accused,  and  in 
contrasting  them  with  the  prosecutor's  charges  and 
testimony ;  but  discussions  of  this  naturo  never  can 
be  accurately  reported,  and  these  have  now  lost  all 
interest  for  the  general  reader. 

He  observed  on  the  only  circumstance  which  could 
injure  her  Majesty,  after  the  evidence  that  had  berai 
heard, — the  danger  that  the  impression  made  by  the 
original  statement  should  remfun,  in  spite  of  the  refu- 
tation,— the  foul  advantage  possessed  by  every  calum- 
niator of  female  chastity,  that  the  name  is  polluted  and 
dishonoured  by  revoltii^  associations,  though  the  world 
should  be  convinced  of  the  felsehood  of  every  charge. 
After  quoting  a  clever  paper  from  the  latest  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  to  that  effect,  but  applied  to 
-  another  suliject,  he  proceeded :  "  It  is  unhajtpily  too 
true ;  and   in  a  case  where   female   honour  is  cou- 
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cerned,  the  very  existence  of  the  charge  is,  in  some 
degree,  as  great  a  punishment  as  if  it  was  distinctly 
proved  instead  of  being  contradicted.  The  old  adage, 
" Calumniando  semper  tdiquid  Jiaret"  was  never  more 
distinctly  made  out,  than  in  the  present  case.  The 
evidence  of  the  infamous  and  diabolical  persons  brought 
forward  against  Her  Majesty  has  had  its  effect ;  and 
although  it  has  been  disproved,  I  flatter  myself,  in  a 
manner  so  satisfactory  that  no  reasonable  mind  can 
believe  any  one  of  the  particular  charges  adduced,  still, 
the  mere  fact  of  their  having  been  promulgated,  wilt 
leave  punishment,  will  leave  suffering,  which  no  rea- 
soning, no  time,  no  reparation,  will  ever  he  able  to 
remove." 

After  casting  some  ridicule  on  the  pretence  set 
up  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  that  they  did 
not  attend  as  advocates  of  any  party,  but  merely 
as  asasting  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  development 
of  truth,  he  remarked  upon  a  solemn  prayer  which 
had  been  uttered  by  the  King's  Solicitor-^neral, 
Sir  John  Copley,*  that  the  Queen's  character  might 
emerge  clear  from  the  enquiry, — "  that  Her  Majesty 
might  be  able  to  establish  her  full  and  certiun  inno- 
cence." "  My  lords,  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  that 
prayer,  the  fii^  that  had  been  breathed  for  the  welfare 
of  Her  Majesty  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  by  any  one  of 
the  officers  of  her  husband.  The  omen  was  a  happy 
one ;  the  Queen  owed  thanks  to  my  learned  friend  for 
his  pious  and  charitable  supplication,  and  both  were 
boimd  to  pour  them  out  to  Heaven,  when  they  per- 

■   Vov  Lord  Ljndburst. 
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ceived  how  amply  it  had  been  suceessfid,  at  every  step 
of  the  enquiry.  Such  a  prayer  so  granted,  will  no 
doubt  be  the  first  step  towards  restoring  Her  Majesty's 
name  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church,  from  which  it  has 
been  so  ill^;ally  removed.  I  cannot  deal  with  one  so 
devoutly  anxious  to  see  Her  Majesty  acquitted,  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  might  be  proper  to  approach 
other  active  promoters  of  the  persecution.  To  them  I 
might  whisper  words  of  professional  condolence  on  their 
signal  fiulure,  but  my  learned  Mend  is  to  be  greeted 
with  felicitations  at  each  of  the  numerous  points  where 
a  falsehood  was  detected,  or  a  witness  broke  down. 
To  them  mig^t  be  addressed  the  coi^atulation  of 
Cicero  to  Catiline,  when  he  sent  him  forth  to  join  the 
unprincipled  crew  of  his  conspirators.  Others,  indeed, 
m%ht  blush  to  see  collected  around  them  '  cooflatam 
improborum  manum,'  but  to  my  learned  friend  who 
took  no  part  in  the  contest,  who  wished  only  for  im- 
partial inquiry,  and  prayed  to  Heaven  that  that  enquiry 
might  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  the  accused,  the 
discomfiture  of  his  witnesses  one  aliter  another  must 
have  yielded  unmixed  satisfaction.  '  Hie  tu  qua  leetitili 
perfruere,  quibus  gaudiis  exultabis,  qufi  in  voluptate 
bacchabere,  ciun  in  tanto  numero  tuorum  comitum 
nequeaudies  virum  bonmn  quenquam,  neque  videbis.'" 
The  next  general  observation  applies  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  accounting  for  all  circumstances  that  may  be 
scraped  together  to  aid  the  inference  of  guilt,  for  two  rea- 
sons— the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  fitct  of  their  belonging 
to  the  conduct  of  another.  "Who  can  explain  ordinary 
events  at  the  distance  of  six  years  ?  Still  more,  how  could 
an  innocent  lady  be  aware  of  the  cause  of  any  such 
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proceedings  in  her  servant,  as  excited  suspicions  of  his 
deviations  firom  propriety  ?  Yet  the  demeanour  of  Ber- 
garni,  in  the  absence  of  the  Princess,  and  many  years 
before,  was  strained  to  make  out  that  prima  fade  case 
agiunst  her,  which,  if  innocent,  she  never  could  remove 
by  explanations,  because  she  must  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  causes  that  produced  it.  To  infer  guilt,  then, 
from  facts  like  these,  is  evidently  not  to  prove  it,  but 
to  assume  it  as  proved,  and  reverse  every  reasonable- 
principle  of  procedure. 

One  of  the  most  marvellous  features  of  a  case  so 
perfectly  unique,  touched  on  by  Mr.  Brougham,  was 
forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Denman, — the  corpus  delicti 
itself  was  never  proved.  Those  who  brought  Barbara 
Kress  from  Carlsruhe,  at  a  cost  ten  times  as  great  as  her 
yearly  wages,  to  prove  one  undefined  stain  upon  abed, 
had  also  secured  the  laundress  who  for  six  long  years 
must  have  constantly  inspected  the  bed-linen  and  all  the 
other  linen  of  every  individual  member  of  the  family, 
uid  called  her  not  as  a  witness.  Annette  FressUng 
was  in  Cotton  Gtu^en,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses ;  and  the  prosecutors  dared  not  present  her 
testimony  to  the  Lords ! 

The  facility  with  which  conspuracies  for  false  accusa^ 
tion  may  be  formed  and  kept  together,  was  illustrated 
by  examples  both  ancient  and  recent,  both  foreign  and 
d<Hnestic.  Journals  of  ourjudicixil  proceedings  yielded 
strikii^  instances  that  penury  is  a  marketable  commo- 
dity even  here.  Il<^r  North's  memoir  of  his  brother 
Sir  Dudley,  the  Turkey  merchant,  showed  that  in  semi- 
barbarous  countries  the  false  witness  is  much  more 
safely  to  be  relied  on  than  the  true, — "  Our  merchant 
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found  by  experience  (he  says)  that  in  a  direct  £tct  a 
&lse  witness  was  a  surer  card  than  a  true  one ;  for  if 
the  judge  has  a  mind  to  baffle  a  testimony,  an  honest 
harmless  witness,  that  doth  not  know  his  play,  cannot 
so  well  stand  his  many  captious  questions  as  a  false 
witness  used  to  the  trade  will  do ;  for  he  hath  been 
exercised,  and  is  prepared  for  such  handling,  and  can 
clear  himself  when  the  other  will  be  confounded." 

Not  is  the  subject  of  discarded  servants  passed  over 
in  silence,  mth  their  unrestricted  means  of  confirming 
falsehood  by  truth,  wid  engrafting  it -on  realities — or 
the  influence  of  money  over  mean  men,  undeservedly 
admitted  to  ^tuations  of  confidence — or  the  power  of 
importunity  in  the  great  to  command  the  services  of 
their  creatures  for  the  ruin  of  their  victims,  when  the 
lowest  passions  are  at  work  in  the  highest  places.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  that  when 
James  Duke  of  York  wished  to  renounce  the  wife  whom 
he  had  married  in  exile,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  four  of  his  friends,  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  met  together  to  consult  on  the  best  means 
of  effecting  so  just  and  rational  an  object,  and  three  of 
them  determined  to  declare,  if  required,  in  public  and 
writing,  that  she  had  thrown  off  in  their  presence 
the  restraints  of  modesty  and  decorum,  and  the  fourth 
that  he  had  enjoyed  the  last  &vour  a  woman  can  be- 
stow, adding,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  that  he  must 
be  a  cold-hearted  friend  who  could  hesitate  to  give 
such  easy  proofs  of  his  attachment. 

The  symptoms  of  &bricatii^  facts  and  training  wit- 
nesses, by  the  discipline  of  drilling  and  rehearsal,  were 
strongly  brought  to  light.    The  Sicilian  skipper  and 
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his  nephew  were  selected  to  make  out  the  case  of  opeo 
indecency  on  board  of  the  polacca ;  the  part  assigned 
to  Majocchi  and  Demont  was  the  proof  of  adulterous 
intercourse  on  shore ;  both  sets  of  witnesses  were  in 
the  vessel,  but  the  latter  set  saw  nothing  of  the  libidi- 
nous excesses  denounced  by  the  former.  Hie  latter, 
indeed,  during  the  three  following  years,  saw  no  deci- 
sive facte,  but  much  cause  for  unfavourable  surmise. 
Hie  wanton  lovers  who,  at  sea,  exposed  their  careless 
embraces  to  every  eye,  suddenly  when  on  shore  became 
models  of  cautions  prudence.  Thus  the  evidence  given 
by  each  set  of  witnesses,  taken  separately,  however 
improbable,  was  in  no  degree  inconsistent;  but  the 
facta  deposed  to  by  both  sets  were  so  utterly  incon- 
nstent  with  all  our  experience  of  human  nature,  that 
both  could  not  be  true,  and  of  course  neither  could  be 
trusted. 

One  great  defect  in  the  case  agfunst  Queen  Caroline, 
was  the  necessity  of  proving  it  by  foreigners.  Bey<Jnd 
the  reach  of  satisfactory  inquiry,  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  that  public  opinion  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, and  to  which  the  most  shameless  of  mankind 
pay  a  reluctant  and  involuntary  deferebce,  the  tempta- 
tion to  earn  high  rewards  by  unscrupulous  evidence, 
was  generally  felt,  and  their  sense  of  the  obligation  of 
an  oath  more  thjm  doubted.  Like  every  other  general 
observation  in  this  remarkable  case,  it  was  exemplified 
by  particular  incidents  that  occurred. 

One  of  the  Queen's  witnesses  was  William  Carring- 
ton,  a  servant  of  Sir  William  Gell,  who  directly  contra- 
dicted Majocchi  in  several  material  facts,  involving 
assertions  deliberately  made  by  himself.   "  William  Car- 
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ringtoD  had  no  sooner  left  this  bar,"  said  Mr.  Denman, 
"with  the  umversal  confidence  and  approbation  of 
every  honest  man  who  saw  and  heard  him,  than  the 
materials  for  his  cross-examination  iare  prepared, — by 
whom  ?  Not  by  the  agent,  or  attorney,  or  commisaouer, 
but  by  a  member  of  your  Lordships'  Kovtse,  a  powerful 
member  of  the  Government — in  a  word,  by  the  Plrst 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Carrington  described  himself 
as  having  been  a  midshipman  in  the  Poitiers,  and  as 
having  left  the  service  with  the  good  opinion  of  his 
former  capttun,  that  gallant  officer.  Sir  John  Beresford. 
He  was  cross-examined  with  the  greatest  minuteness, 
with  the  advantage  of  searching  the  ship's  books,  and 
of  communicating  with  his  captain,  who  is  brought  to 
town  for  the  purpose  out  of  Yorkshire.  Do  I  complain 
of  this  ?  By  no  means.  If  it  were  not  irregular,  I 
would  tender  my  thanks  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  abi- 
lity and  zeal  with  which  he  conducted  the  cross-exami- 
nation. It  ended  in  proving  the  witness's  account  of  him- 
self strictly  true,  and  his  captain  bore  willing  testimony 
to  his  good  qualities.  He  illustrates  in  his  person  the 
remark  of  a  German  traveller  in  this  country,  that  gen- 
tlemen were  found  in  every  class  of  society ;  wherever 
that  man's  lot  may  be  cast,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  nature's 
making.  What,  if  we  had  possessed  the  same  advan- 
tage ?  The  same  powers  of  searching  and  enquiring  ? 
Would  the  result  have  been  the  same  with  the  Sacchis, 
the  Rastellis,  the  Gug^aris?" 

There  were  two  passages  in  this  speech  of  so  remark- 
able a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  omitted  in  any  no- 
tice of  it ; — those  which  assailed  two  royal  personages, 
the  King  then  upon  the  throne,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
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cesser,  at  that  time  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  fonner  ex- 
posed himself  to  personal  attack  by  the  prosecution ; 
he  challenged  inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  a  husband, 
which  was  indeed  an  essential  part  of  his  own  case. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  refrain  from  canvassing  the  ex- 
mnples  of  similar  proceedings  in  fonner  times,  and 
while  some  points  in  the  history  of  Henry  VIII.  bore  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  accusation,  an  almost  exact 
parallel  was  foimd  between  the  accused  and  the  Roman 
Empress  Octavia.  Dr.  Parr  pointed  out  the  identity 
ctf  their  fortunes  to  Mr.  Denman, — the  capricious  oflence 
taken  in  the  very  moment  of  their  union,  the  adoption 
of  a  mistress  in  her  place,  the  desertion,  the  investiga- 
tion, the  exile,  the  triumphant  return  amidst  the  accla^ 
mations  of  the  people,  the  renewed  inquiry,  the  felse 
evidence  screwed  out  of  her  domestics,  not  indeed  by 
bribes  but  by  torture.  The  likeness  failed  at  the  point 
where  the  principal  witness  in  each  case  betrayed  her 
personal  character.  The  French  soubrette  swearing  to 
the  felsehood  of  her  former  panegyrics  on  the  benefac- 
tress ^e  sought  to  destroy^  the  Roman  attendant  hurl- 
ii^  the  boldest  defiance  and  invective  at  the  commis- 
fdcmer,  who  grossly  aspersed  the  purity  of  her  imperial 


In  laying  before  the- Lords  the  wrongs  of  his  client 
in  die  burning  words  of  Tacitus,  and  fixing  on  this  pro- 
secution the  just  odium  of  so  shameful  a  prototype,  Sfr. 
Denman  incurred  some  censure.  He  was  condemned 
for  "calling  the  King  Nero,"  by  those  who  without 
emotion  heard  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  apply  to 
the  party  under  trial,  the  name  of  Messalina.  He  was, 
with  Mr.  Brougham,  after  the  Queen's  death,  stript  of 
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the  Tank  they  owed  to  their  oflBcee  under  her  Majesty ;  - 
aod  all  her  counsel  rem^ed  for  years  excluded  from 
their  iur  professional  advancement.  At  lengtli  all  were 
restored  except  Mr.  Denman;  and  it  then  appeared 
that  he  was  visited  with  ^e  royal  diBpleasure,  not  for 
this  parallel,  but  for  a  sentence  Srom  Dio  Cas»us,*  mis- 
takenly supposed  by  His  Majesty  to  have  been  applied 
offensively  to  him.  In  the  autmnn  of  1828,  Mr.  Den- 
man's  memorial,  disclaiming  the  imputation,  was  at  his 
request  laid  before  the  King  by  his  then  prime  minister 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  went  much  farther,  and 
with  difficulty  obtained  from  the  reluctant  monarch, 
that  rank  which  the  advocate  had  not  solicited  at 
his  hands.  If  •*  Peace  hath  her  victories  not  less  re- 
nowned than  War,"  this  persevering  effort  of  a  frank 
and  generous  spirit,  prompted  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and 
stimulated  by  the  manly  perception  of  the  necessity  for 
independence  in  the  advocate,  may  be  thought  to  add 
some  lustre  even  to  the  name  of  Wellington. 

The  other  passage  above  alluded  to,  is  a  vehement 
invective  agmnst  the  Duke  of  Clarence  whose  known 
'  devotion  to  his  elder  brother  led  him  into  the  ready  cre- 
dence of  &cts  derogatory  to  Her  Majesty,  which  he  had 
the  imprudence  to  circulate  in  conversation,  and  among 
the  peers  then  engaged  in  what  was  called  her  trial. 
The  necesuty  of  counteracting  this  influence  was  stp^ 
parent,  but  the  reproof  must  have  given  p^  to  him 
who  uttered  it,  when  in  after  years  the  sovereign  shewed 
an  entire  absence  of  resentment  for  the  o£fence  (pven  to 
him  while  a  subject.    William  the  Fourth,  blessed  with 

*  See  Bsylc'«  Dtctioiury,  art.  Oclsvjc. 
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the  immeasurable  advantages  of  education  and  inter- 
course among  the  middling  classes  of  society,  had  the 
sense  and  candour  to  perceive  that  the  sufferer  from 
the  perfijrmaoce  of  the  duty  of  an  advocate  has  no  just 
right  to  complain.  He  received  Mr.  Demnan  with 
marked  civility  at  his  first  levee  after  his  aocesaon  to 
tiie  throne;  acquiesced  without  hedtation  in  his  appoint- 
ment as  Attorney-general,  on  the  change  of^vermnent 
in  November  1830 ;  two  years  afterwards,  consigned  to 
him  as  chief  justice,  "  the  balance  and  the  sword,"  and 
expressed  the  utmmt  pleasure  in  acceding  to  Lord 
Grey's  application  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage. 

Numerous  portions  of  the  evidence  were  selected  for 
comment,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ar- 
gument, the  following  passage  occurs : — "  We  have  been 
told  of  the  Queen's  general  conduct,  as  furnishing  deci- 
sive proof  of  her  guilt.  My  lords,  I  will  abide  by  that 
test,  and  appeal  to  her  general  conduct  as  establishing 
her  innocence.  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  possible,  if  she 
were  degraded  by  the  indulgence  of  that  low  passion, 
that  she  should  in  the  first  place  disccurd  every  one  of 
the  servants  as  soon  as  they  were  possessed  of  her  £it£d 
secret,  and,that  she  should  afterwards  have  been  will- 
ing to  renounce  her  paramour.  Look  to  all  that  we 
know  of  human  nature.  The  most  certain  consequence 
of  indulging  such  an  attachment  is,  that  all  worldly 
conwderations  are  lost  aght  of.  "  Not  Caesar's  empress 
would  she  deign  to  prove."  No,  having  become  the  part- 
ner in  guilt  of  her  menial  servant,  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred his  society  in  the  lowest  retreat  of  vice  on  the 
Continent,  to  all  the  dignil^,  the  wealth  and  splendour, 
which  the  world  could  have  laid  at  her  feet.     She  was 
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not  required,  however,  to  make  the  sacrifice.  All  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  were  obtruded  upon  her  accep- 
tance, with  fidl  permission  to  enjoy  them  at  Pesaro,  or 
on  the  lake  of  Como,  and  at  the  same  time  repose  in 
those  embraces  for  which  ^e  is  chai^d  with  surren- 
dering her  honour.  Does  she  accept  the  offer?  She 
disdains  it,  ^d  plants  herself  on  the  shore  of  England, 
and  challenges  the  proof  that  all  the  power  of  England 
can  produce  against  her,  because  she  knows  that  the 
truth  will  bear  her  through,  and  because  she  values 
character  more  than  all  other  possessions,  including  life 
itseE 

"  Contrast  her  general  conduct  with  that  of  her  ac- 
CTisers !  The  death  of  her  only  child  is  followed  by  a 
frightful  conspiracy  to  effect  her  ruin.  The  death  of 
her  last  remaining  protector,  whose  name  was  still  in 
some  degree  her  safegu^,  though  his  affection  could 
no  longer  be  displayed,  that  death  was  announced  to 
her  in  no  tenns  of  kind  condolence  or  common  respect, 
or  decent  ceremony.  That  was  the  occasion  when  the 
Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  knowing  whom  he  should  please, 
and  what  schemes  were  in  progress,  ventured  to  fore- 
state  the  decision  of  the  parliament  on  the  Bill  that  now 
engages  its  attention.  With  him  she  was  neither  a 
Queen,  on  the  death  of  her  husband's  father,  nor  a 
Princess  of  Wales,  as  she  had  been  till  that  event,  but 
he  strips  her  of  all  down  to  the  title  she  had  before  her 
marriage.  The  first  Gazette  which  records  the  change 
of  rulers,  inflicts  a  wound  on  her  who  is  become  the 
first  subject  of  the  realm.  Of  the  new  reign — an  era 
marked  hitherto  by  mercy  and  forgiveness,  when  even 
tnutors  are  spared  andlelons  pardoned,  and  the  amiable 
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prerogative  of  the  Crown  called  into  lavish  use — the 
first  act  of  that  rei^  is  the  most  illegal  and  unchristian 
in  the  annals  of  the  monarchy ;  the  second  is  this  Bill, 
a  hill  of  din»ce  saxA  degradation  agtuust  the  consort  of 
the  King,  introduced  hy  his  ministers. 

"  And  now,  my  lords,  what  is  to  become  of  this  Bill  ? 
Or  rather,  what  has  become  of  it  ?  As  a  Bill  of  Divorce, 
it  was  defeated  before  it  was  read  a  first  time;  the 
mere  fact  of  a  dx  years'  residence  abroad,  permitted 
by  the  husband,  answers  his  claim  for  a  divorce,  what- 
ever the  misconduct  of  the  wife.  That  letter  of  Ucense, 
so  recently  after  the  marriage,  and  so  spontaneously 
granted,  is  of  itself  an  answer  to  it  as  a  bill  for  a  divorce. 
As  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties — a  bill  of  dethrone- 
ment and  degradation — it  still  lingers  on  your  lord- 
ships* table ;  if  you  see  fit  to  gratify  the  motives  that 
impelled  the  charge,  if  you  have  the  nerve  to  proceed 
ag^ust  the  persecuted  and  injured  woman  who  has  so 
manfully  met  it,  I  can  only  say  it  is  at  your  pleasure  so 
to  do.  But  I  am  confident  that  your  honour,  your  jus- 
tice, your  humanity,  will  force  you  to  take  part  with 
the  oppressed,  and  not  g^ve  the  victory  to  those  who 
have  so  wantonly  oppressed  her." 

In  the  course  of  explaining  why  some  witnesses  who 
might  have  been  expected  for  the  defence  had  not  ap- 
pew^d,  he  took  occasion  to  introduce  the  name  of 
Bergami.  "  Our  case  is  already  proved,  and  we  do  not 
think  that  either  expediency  or  justice  requires  us  to 
overload  these  Minutes  of  Evidence,  already  too  vast 
and  unwieldy  to  be  well  con^dered  in  their  important 
details,  with  needless  testimony.  We  cannot  admit 
.that  we  are  bound  to  go  one  step  farther.    We  have 
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heard  the  challenges  and  defiances  of  our  opponents. 
We  have  been  told  that  Beigaroi  might  be  produced  as 
'  a  witness  in  our  exculpation,  but  we  knew  this  to  be  a 
fiction  of  lawyers,  which  common  sense-  and  natural 
feeling  would  reject.  The  very  call  is  one  of  the  un- 
paralleled circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  case. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  instance  is  to  be 
found  of  a  party  accused  of  adultery  "beii^  called  as  a 
witness  to  disprove  it  We  are  told,  forsooth,  that  he 
knows  the  truth  as  to  that  imputed  fact,  and  ought  to 
depose  in  denial  of  it  at  this  bar,  if  it  is  untrue.  The 
answer  is  in  a  word — ^there  is  a  case  against  us,  or  there 
is  none ;  if  none,  we  have  no  occasion  to  repel  it  by 
witnesses,  and  if  there'  is  a  case,  no  man  will  regard 
the  denial  of  the  adulterer.'  How  shamefiil  an  inquin- 
tion  would  the  contrary  practice  engender !  Great  as  is 
the  obligation  to  veracity,  the  circumstances  might 
raise  a  doubt  in  the  most  conscientious  mind  whether 
it  ought  to  prevEul.  Mere  casuists  might  dispute  with 
plausible  arguments  on  cither  side,  but  the  natural 
feelings  of  mankind  would  be  likely  to  triumph  over 
their  moral  doctrines.  Supposing  the  existence  of 
guilt,  peijury  itself  would  be  thought  venial  in  compa- 
rison with  the  exposure  of  a  confiding  woman.  It  fol- 
lows that  no  such  question  ought  in  any  case  to  be  ad- 
ministered, nor  such  temptation  g^ven  to  tamper  with 
the  sanctity  of  oaths.  My  learned  friends  will  not,  I 
believe,  show  a  case  in  which  such  a  witness  has  been 
received  or  even  tendered ;  and  if  not,  the  rule  for  his 
exclusion  must  be  founded  in  principles  too  deeply 
seated  in  the  nature  and  heart  of  man,  to  be  repealed 
even  upon  this  occasion,  when  a  culpable  complaisiuic^ 
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to  power  has  brought  about  so  many  other  sacrifices  of 
principle." 

He  proceeded  to  advert  to  a  subject  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy,— ^the  motiTes  by  which  the  House  of  Lords  might 
be  supposed  tobeactuated,  in  takingeither  course.  "May 
I  add  one  word  more  ?  I  know  that  a  suspicion  has  gone 
abroad, — at  least  that  it  has  existed  within  these  walls, 
•"-^bat  a  low  rabble  had  been  encouraged  to  make  de- 
monstrations in  Her  Majesty's  &TOur,  and  that  all  the 
public  appearances  were  to  be  so  accounted  for.  But 
the  same  person  who  used  that  expresnon,  was  obliged 
to  admit  in  a  few  weeks  the  truth  which  could  not  be 
concealed,  that  the  whole  of  the  generous  English  peo- 
ple had  taken  her  part.  Such  is  the  indisputable 
feeling  among  all  the  soundest  and  best,  the  middle, 
classes  of  society.  There  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be 
apostles  of  mischief  brooding  in  SMne  comers,  watch- 
ing to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Constitution,  and  not  un- 
willing to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  for  fo- 
menting open  violence.  If  that  be  so,  consider,  my 
lords,  that  the  righteous  verdict  of  acquittal  which  I 
confidently  expect,  will  at  once  gratify  these  generous 
feelings  and  tend  to  the  security  of  the  State,  and  bal9e 
those  mischievous  projectors  by  taking  the  weapon  from 
their  hand.  That  just  judgment  pronounced  in  the  iace 
of  the  Crown,  will  endear  your  lordships  to  your  country, 
by  shewing  your  resolution  to  discharge  your  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  disappointment  of  the  welt-affected 
would  produce  that  settled  discontent  so  dangerous  to  the  ■ 
peace  and  permanency  of  institutions,  which  everypatriot 
ought  to  regard  with  apprehension.  The  violence  of  an 
incensed  mob  could  lead  only  to  personal  inconvenience, 
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which  I  know  how  your  lordships  would  despise.  But 
I  beseech  you  let  not  the  fear  of  having  that  fear  im- 
puted to  you,  bias  your  minds  in  favour  of  an  unjust 
connctiou.  This  would  be  the  worst  iniquity  of  aU, 
the  basest  kind  of  cowardice.  Weigh  Uien  the  evidence 
and  the  ai^iuments  caknly  and  impartially,  and  if  your 
understandings  are  satisfied  that  all  which  may  once 
have  appeared  important  has  been  scattered  *'  like  dew 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane," — if  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  shrink  to  nothing  on  examination — if  thek 
strongest  &cts  are  borrowed  firom  their  adversaries,  but 
can  only  be  tortured  into  proof  of  guilt  by  detaching 
them  from  the  whole  mass  of  their  evidence — ^your  lord- 
^ps  will  never  pause  to  speculate  whether  your  cotu'se 
may  be  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  what,  in  the  jai^n  of 
the  day,  (which  I  detest)  some  call  a  radical  mob :  you 
will  think  of  nothing  but  the  ascertainment  of  truth, 
and  having  ascertidned  it,  will,  without  any  regard  to 
consequences,  pursue  the  straight  path  to  which  the 
principles  of  eternal  justice  point." 

Having  discussed  portions  of  the  evidence  very  fidly, 
and  interwoven  much  of  general  argument  on  the  great 
features  of  the  case,  Mr.  Denman  alluded  to  "the  mighty 
effisrts  of  his  great  leader,"  and  proceeded  to  demand  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  for  their  illustrious  client.  His 
peroration  was  not  nor  could  be  accurately  reported,  at 
the  close  of  so  long  a  speech,  in  the  journals  of  the 
day,  which  have  been  copied  into  the  Parliamentaiy 
debates ;  but  it  was  nearly  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  earlier  stages'  of  this  proceeding,  my  lords, 
when  we  more  than  once  remonstrated  against  your 
entertaining  the  charge,  and  afterwards  on  the  second 
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reading,  when  we  were  permitted  to  assul  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  we  urged  upon  you  the  powerful  reasons 
which  should  have  deterred  the  accuser  from  undertak- 
ing that  office,  and  your  lordships  from  a  Toluntary 
assumption  of  so  awfril  a  responsibility.  AAer  ear- 
nestly deprecating  the  hard  if  not  dangerous  duty  of 
directing  strong  personal  censures  against  those  whose 
station  might  have  averted  them,  if  their  own  conduct 
had  not  invited  and  made  them  necessary,  I  trust  that 
we  have  neither  shrunk  from  that  duty,  nor  indulged 
in  needless  invectives.  We  were  bound  to  exact  that 
'he  who  would'  affect  to  'bear  the  sword  of  heaven' 
should  not  be  more  severe  than  holy — to  shew  that 
agunst  an  exiled  wife  the  husbuid  has  no  right  of 
divorce — that  of  licensed  deviations  from  conjugal 
fidelity,  the  self-indulgent  husband  cannot  with  decency 
complain — that  consequently  all  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  charges  would  be  but  a  fruitless  waste  of  time, 
a  wanton  offence  to  public  morality,  a  gratuitoiis 
hazarding  of  the  respect  due  to  this  august  assembly, 
hy  overstrMning  its  constitutional  powers.  J? 

"  All  these  considerations  your  lordships  were  pleased 
to  overrule,  and  to  disdain  the  warnings  we  presumed  to 
offer.  You. have  received  the  charges ;  you  have  con- 
stituted yourselves  the  judges  of  the  proofe  on  which 
they  rest.  But  the  personal  topics  cannot  even  now 
be  thrown  aside — they  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  every  part  of  this  unhappy  proceeding.  Though 
rejected  by  your  lorddiips,  in  your  legislative  capacity, 
as  motives  for  declining  the  inquiry,  they  cannot  be 
dismissed  from  your  minds  in  the  character  of  jurymen, 
wherein  you  are  now  to  pronounce  your  verdict  upon 
the  evidence. 
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"  Remember  then,  my  lords,  the  feelings  of  hostility 
in  which  this  inquiiy  commenced,  and  with  which  it 
has  now  for  many  years  been  carried  on.  Remember 
the  powers  that  hare  been  embarked  in  it.  The  wealth 
of  a  royal  treasury  tmsparingly  applied— the  aid  of  state 
alliances  freely  administered — the  learning  and  talents, 
the  zeal  and  experience,  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  es- 
pedaUy  the  worst  part  of  the  world,  vUch  have  been  so 
long  at  work,  wirestrained  by  a  single  scruple.  Your  own 
observation  has  marked  the  instruments  and  the  mate- 
rials with  which  and  upon  which  the  work  has  been  per- 
formed. The  hosts  of  discarded  servants  have  played 
their  several  parts  on  this  theatre,  and  have  exhibited 
their  resolution  to  earn  the  enormous  price  of  their 
testimony,  by  an  absolute  recklessness  as  to  its  trutii. 
Which  of  your  lordships  would  have  chosen  to  stand 
such  an  ordeal?  Which  of  jou  would  expose  to  it  any 
(^your  female  relatives,  or  even  your  sons,  now  per- 
haps sojourning  in  the  countries  where  the  scene  is 
laid?  But  that  ordeal  has  been  passed,  and  without 
harm  to  the  destined  victim. 

"  The  inquiry  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world.  This  illustrious  lady  has  been  searched 
out  and  thoroug^y  known ;  her  down-sitting  and  her 
uprising  have  been  completely  watched ;  no  step  she 
has  taken — no  word  she  has  uttered — not  a  look— not 
a  thought — has  escaped  her  prying,  assiduous,  and 
malignant  enemies.  Guilt,  if  it  had  existed,  must  have 
been  proved  to  the  entire  conviction  of  every  under- 
standing ;  and  the  absence  of  such  positive  and  over- 
whehning  proof  is  the  establishment  of  Unquestionable 
innocence. 

"  Your  lordships  are  indeed  engaged  in  aa  inqui^- 
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tion  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  I  know  nothing  in  the 
whole  circle  of  human  affiurs — I  know  nothing  in 'the 
view  of  eternity,  that  can  he  likened  to  this  affecting 
occafflon,  except  that  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  he  disclosed.  And  if  you  have  been  armed 
with  weapons  and  powers  and  have  used  them,  which 
Omniscience  itself  possesses  indeed  but  never  employs, 
for  bringing  to  light  the  shameftd  secret  of  Her  Majesty's 
guilt,  but  no  guilt  has  been  made  manifest,  and  the  op- 
posite alternative  results,  you  will  feel  that  some  dyty 
is  imposed  upon  you,  of  humbly  endeavouring  to  imitate 
also  the  divine  wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence,  which 
said  even  to  that  culprit  whose  guilt  was  exposed  and 
acknowledged,  but  gainst  whom  no  accuser  coxild 
come  forward  to  condemn  her, — '  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee.    Go  and  ^  no  more !'  '^ 


■  The  Editors  of  thii  work  bave  liad  ibe  gretlett  wtisfaction  in  being 
bvotned  with  the  preceding  pagei  of  Temirk  and  correction  upon  the  ver;  emi- 
nent Judge's  tpeecb,  from  the  onlj  authentic  quarter.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lo. 
mented  Ihu  the  whole  of  that  great  perfsrmancc  bu  uot  been  thiu  preaerred. 
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ARGUMENT. 


The  question  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  is,  Whether  or  not  the  Queen-Consort  of  this 
reahn  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  be  crowned  when  the 
King  celebrates  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation — and 
this  is  a  question  of  constitutional  law,  to  be  determined 
by  the  principles  which  regulate  public  rights ;  but  it 
may  derive  illustration  from  those  which  regulate  the 
rights  of  private  persons. 

First  of  all,  the  history  of  the  ceremony  must  be 
examined,  not  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  but 
because  coronation  is  the  creature  of  precedent,  and 
rests  rather  upon  practice  than  principle,  although  the 
reason  of  it  also  may  be  traced.  If  it  shall  be  found 
that  the  custom  of  crowning  Queens-Consort  has  been 
uniform  and  uninterrupted,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
that  the  Queen-Consort  has  always  been  crowned,  unless 
in  cases  where  there  existed  some  insuperable  obstacle, 
and  in  cases  where  she  voluntarily  declined  it,  the 
right  will  be  established  in  the  largest  sense.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  a  more  limited  proposition  of 
&ct,  viz.,  that  the  Queen-Consort  has  in  all  cases  been 
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crowned,  if  married  to  the  King  at  the  time  of  his 
coronation — a  proposition  not  the  less  true,  if  a  case 
should  be  found  where,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
she  declined  it. 

In  an  ordinary  question  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  go  back  beyond  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  period 
of  legal  memory ;  but  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  bet- 
ter to  ascend  as  high  as  authentic  history  reaches. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  the  Saxon  queens,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  heptarchy,  were  crowned ;  no  one 
denies  that  they  were  so  in  the  later  periods.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  inquiring  into  the  practice  when  a  suc- 
cess&l  warrior  was  held  up  to  his  followers  in  the  field 
upon  a  buckler,  and  hailed  as  king,  among  a  crowd  of 
soldiers,  and  in  the  necessary  absence  of  his  fiunily. 
But  as  (^b&a  as  the  solemnity  assumed  ilia  form  of  a 
civil  obserrance,  the  Consort  appears  to  have  shared  its 
hMiours.  As  early  as  the  year  784,  Edelburga,  the  wife 
of  Briditrich,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  having  been 
guilty  of  attempts  against  her  husband's' life,  the  Queeos 
of  Wessex  were  "  deprived  of  all  titles,  nuyesty,  and 
royalty,"  which  Spelman  and  Selden  understand  to  have 
included  corooatioa ;  and  this  was  e^cted  by  an  ex- 
press law.  How  long  it  remained  in  force  is  uncertain ; 
but  in  856,  Judith,  the  wife  of  Ethelwol^  of  the  same 
kingdom,  was  crowned  at  Eheims,  and  aila*wards  re- 
oeived  with  royal  honours  in  England.  {Sdden,  Tit. 
Hon.  cap.  6;  Speed,  p.  300;  and  Carte,  I  296.)  Mr. 
Selden,  referring  to  the  universality  of  the  practice  in 
all  other  kingdoms,  says,  that  "  the  Saxon  Queens  were 
in  the  late  times  crowned  like  other  Queens,  so  that  the 
Uw  of  the  West  Saxons  was  soon  repealed ;"  as  if  it 
were  a  solitary  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  those 
times.  In  the  Cotton  MS.  there  is  a  docum^tt  pur- 
porting to  be  the  order  of  the  corcmation  of  ^theJred 
n.  in  078 ;  but  Mr.  Selden  treats  it  as  a  g^eral  cere- 
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monial  for  the  Saxoa  coronations,  and  says  that  he  had 
seen  it  in  a  hand-writing  six  hundred  years  old,  which 
(as  he  wrote  at  the  beg^ning  of  the  17th  century) 
woidd  make  the  MS.  at  least  as  old  as  Canute.  (TU. 
Hon.  c.  8.)  AU  subsequent  coronations  have  followed 
this  order,  and  its  words  are  remarkable.  The  cere- 
mony is  first  described  for  the  King,  and  then  follows 
the  Queen's,  as  matter  of  course : — "  Finit  consecratio 
Regis :  quam  sequitur  consecratio  Recuse,  quie  propter 
honorificentiam  ab  episcopo  sacri  unguinis  oleo  super 
Terticem  perfiindenda  est,  et  in  ecclesia  coram  optima- 
tibus  cum  condigno  honore,  et  regia  ceMtudine,  in 
regalis  thori  consortium,  benedicenda  et  consecranda 
est ;  quse  etiam  annulo,  pro  integritate  fidei,  et  coron& 
pro  aetemitatis  gloriS,  decoranda  est."  So  much  was 
the  coronation  of  the  Consort  deemed  a  necessary  part 
of  the  solemnity.  And  in  other  countries  it  was  so 
held  likewise.  Even  in  France,  where  the  Salic  law 
excluded  females  firom  the  succession  to  the  imperial 
crown,  they  received  the  honours  of  the  crown  matri- 
monial: their  coronation  was  performed  regularly  at 
St.  Denys,  the  King  being  crowned  at  Rheims.  A  Pon~ 
tifieale  is  extant,  prescribing  the  order  of  the  solemnity, 
confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIH. 

Advancing  to  the  Kings  of  the  Norman  line,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  more  minutely  into  the  particular 
instances.  William  the  Conqueror  was  married,  about 
eleven  years  before  the  conquest,  to  Matilda,  who  did 
not  come  over  with  him,  and  was  not  crowned  till 
1068.  He  was  crowned  on  Christmas  day  1066,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  after  his  victory,  in  order  to 
obtEun  a  more  secure  title  tJian  he  thought  the  sword 
would  give  him.  The  unsettled  state  of  his  new  king- 
dom occupied  him  incessantly  for  some  time,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  make  frequent  visits  to  his  Norman 
dominions;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  carry  Matilda  to 
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England,  ^e  was  crowned,  and  without  any  deky. 
She  came  after  Easter,  and  on  the  next  great  feast  of 
Whitsunday,  "  Aldredus,  Ebor.  Arch,  in  Reg^nam  con- 
secravit."  {Flor.  Worcester;  1090).  In  this,  as  in  other 
cases  of  a  like  description,  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
HI.,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  King  was  himself  crown- 
ed a  second  time  at  his  Queen's  coronation. 

William  Rufus  having  been  elected  by  the  Barons  in 
council,  upon  his  father's  death,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
elder  brother,  was  crowned  immediately  after ;  he  died 
unmarried. 

Henry  I.  was  crowned  August  5,  1100,  four  days 
after  his  brother's  death.  He  was  then  unmarried ; 
but  having  espoused  Matilda,  llth  November  of  the 
same  year,  she  was  crowned,  according  to  the  Ckron. 
Sa^ronicum,  209.  ed.  Gihs.  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin ; 
and  therefore  the  coronation  appears  to  have  been  per- 
formed as  speedily  as  possible,  or  at  the  same  time 
with  the  marriage.  When  the  marriage  of  a  queen,  or 
her  arrival  in  England,  happened  during  the  interval 
between  two  great  feasts  of  the  church,  the  coronation 
was  somewhat  delayed  in  consequence.  In  1121,  Henry 
married  Alice  of  Louvain,  who  was  crowned  July  30th 
of  that  year. 

Stephen  was  elected  by  the  prelates  and  barons,  and 
crowned  22d  December  1135.  He  swore  upon  this 
occasion  to  maintain  the  church  and  nobility  in  their 
possessions,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to  him 
was  a  qualified  one.  The  prelates  swore  to  be  faithful 
no  longer  than  he  should  support  the  church;  the 
barons,  after  their  example,  swore  fealty  on  condition 
of  his  performing  his  covenants  with  them.  His  Queen 
was  crowned  the  22d  of  March  following — having  been 
left  abroad,  in  all  likelihood,  while  the  first  struggles 
for  the  throne  occupied  her  Consort  aud  his  tbllowers. 

Henry  II.  was  crowned  December  19,  1164;   his 
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Queen,  Eleanor,  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  crown- 
ed with  him,  by  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  (Script.  Hist. 
Ang.  1377),  a  high  authority  upon  this  point,  being  a 
contemporary,  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  and  author  of  the 
Actus  Pontificum  Cantttariendum.  Others  say  she  was 
crowDed  in  1158,  referring  probably  to  Henry's  second 
or  third  coronation,  of  which  she  partook  with  him. 
But  there  was  a  remarkable  incident  in  his  reign, 
touching  which  no  difference  of  opinion  exists.  He 
was  pleased  to  have  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
crowned  in  1170,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
without  the  participation  of  his  Princess,  Margaret,  a 
■daughter  of  France.  Her  father,  Louis,  complained  of 
the  omission — ^took  up  arms  against  England — ^nd  put 
in  the  front  of  his  causes  of  war,  that  Margaret  had 
not  been  crowned  with  her  husband.  A  meeting  of 
the  sovereigns  and  an  accommodation  took  place ;  it 
was  ^reed  that  justice  should  be  done  to  the  princess; 
aj\A  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops  being  sent  over 
from  France,  crowned  her,  tc^ther  with  her  husband, 
at  Winchester,  in  1172. 

Richard  T.  was  twice  crowned,  but  never  when  mar- 
ried, at  least  in  England ;  for  he  was  only  betrothed  to 
Alice,  whom  he  refused  to  marry,  and  Berenguella  {or 
Berengaria)  of  Sicily,  whom  he  espoused  at  Cyprus, 
never  came  to  England.  No  wife  of  his,  therefore,  was 
ever  within  the  four  seas ;  but  as  if  the  marriage  and 
her  coronation  were  necessarily  connected  together,  the 
two  ceremonies  were  performed  nearly  at  the  same 
time  in  Cyprus. 

His  successor.  King  John,  had  two  wives, — Arvisa  of 
Gloucester,andIsabella;  thelatterof  whomonlyisknown 
for  certfun  to  have  been  crowned,  and  immediately  after 
her  marrii^.  If  Arvisa  was  not  crowned  also, — a  fact 
which  cannot  be  proved, — ^the  reason  may  be  easily 
given.    John  came  over  in  great  haste  to  seize  on  the 
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arown ;  he  left  his  Duchess  in  Normandy,  and  arriving 
at  Hastings  on  the  25th  of  May  1199,  reached  London 
on  the  26th,  and  was  crowned  the  day  after.  Disturb- 
ances immediately  broke  out  in  his  duchy ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  June  he  was  obliged  to  hasten  back.  Before 
those  troubles  were  composed,  he  was  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Isabella,  and  pursued  measures  for  obtaining 
a  dirorce  from  Arvisa,  if  indeed  he  faad  not,  as  some 
historians  contend,  already  commenced  those  proceed- 
ings. Certiun  it  is,  that  the  reason  for  dissolving  the 
marriage  was  not  now  for  the  first  time  broached,  the 
archbishop  who  solemnized  it  having  at  the  moment 
protested  against  its  validity,  upon  .the  ground  of  con- 
sanguinity. Now,  Arvisa,  from  the  time  of  John's  ac- 
cession till  her  divorce,  never  was  in  England ;  and  the 
process  of  divorce  began  almost  immediately  aft«r  his 
coronation.  She  may  have  been  crowned  abroad ;  there 
is  no  evidence  against  it ;  the  ceremony  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  coui^,  that  chroniclers  may  well  have  been 
silent  on  it ;  but  if  it  never  took  place,  the  circum- 
stances satis&ctorily  explain  the  omis^on. 

Thus  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  King  John 
inclusive,  there  were  eight  coronations  performed  on 
account  of  Kings,  and  for  the  purpose  of  honouring  or 
of  recognising  them.  During  the  same  period  there 
are  as  many  coronations  of  Queens  known  to  have  been 
solemnized  on  their  account  alone,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  honouring  or  of  recognising  ihem,  independent  of 
their  Consorts ;  at  least,  if  the  King  on  such  occasions 
repeated  the  ceremony  of  his  own  coronation,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  solemnity  was  crowning  the  Queen, 
he  having  himself  been  crowned  before. 

Henry  III.  vras  unmarried  when,  at  his  accesdon  in 
12T6,  and  afterwards  in  1220,  he  was  crowned.  On 
the  14th  January  1236,  He  married  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence, and  six  days  after  she  was  crovmed  alcme,  asap- 
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pears  by  the  Bed  Book  in  the  Exchequer.  He  attended, 
wearing  bis  crown,  as  we  there  learn,  but  he  was  only 
a  q>ectator ;  and  M.  Paris  (355.  ed.  1684),  relates  that 
the  sword  of  St.  Edward,  called  the  curteine,  was  borne 
before  him  by  the  Marshal,  in  token  of  his  right  to  re- 
strain the  King  if  be  should  do  amies  (in  signum  quod 
Regem,  si  oberret,  habeat  de  jure  potestatem  cohibendi). 
So  entirely  was  the  Queen  the  principal  personage  at 
this  solemnity. 

Edward  I.  was  crowned  August  19,  1274,  with  his 
Queen  Eleanor:  in  1291  he  married  Margaret  of  France, 
at  Canterbury,  where,  in  alt  probability  she  was  crowned. 
There  being  no  evidence  of  the  event,  is  no  argument 
against  its  having  happened,  when  the  regularity  with 
which  Queens  were  crowned  on  their  marriage,  is  con- 
sidered ;  and  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  it  was  dis- 
tincrtly  asserted  and  never  contradicted,  that  no  Queen, 
since  the  Conquest,  had  ever  been  debarred  of  this  right. 

Edward  II.  and  his  Queen  Isabella,  were  crowned 
t<^ether,  July  25,  1308 ;  and  Edward  III.  being  un- 
married, was  crowned  alone,  July  2t)',  1320 ;  but  a  year 
after,  he  married  Philippa,  who  was  crowned  alone  in 
April  1327.  A  proclamation  is  preserved  in  the  Close 
Roll  in  the  Tower,  summoning  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  to  attend  and  perform  the  canopy  service,  as  they 
were  wont  at  other  coronations.  This  is  the  same 
proclamation  which  issues  to  Simmon  the  Barons  at 
the  coronation  of  Kings  alone,  or  of  Kings  with  their 
Consorts. 

Richard  II.  was  crowned  July  16,  1377,  and  he  mar- 
ried January  14, 1382,  his  first  wife,  Anne,  who  wad 
crowned  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  In  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  (1397)  he  married  Isabella,  who 
was  then  crowned  alone,  as  appears  fh>m  the  Close  Bell 
in  the  Tower.  An  order  is  there  presef  ved,  to  ike  Shfr- 
Tli&  of  London,  to  ma^e  proclamation,  sonmoeing  "  all 
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persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  tenures  or  otherwise, 
were  bound  to  perform  any  services  on  the  days  of  the 
coronation  of  Queens  of  England,  to  do  the  same  at  4^e 
coronation  of  the  King's  consort  as  usual." — In  the 
Cott.  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Tib.  E.  8.  37,  is  an  account  of 
the  duties  of  officers  at  the  coronation,  temp.  Ric.  2. 
The  duty  of  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  is  there  set  forth : 
"  Idem  custos  eodem  modo  in  Coronatione  Reg^nse,  si 
at  coronata  cum  Rege,  sive  sola  sit  coronata,"  &c. 

Henry  IV.  was  crowned  October  13, 1399.  His  first 
wife,  Mary  of  Bohun,  haying  died  in  1394,  he  after- 
wards married  Joanna,  who  was  crowned  in  1403.  His 
son  and  successor  Henry  V.  was  crowned  in  1413 ;  but 
having  in  1421,  married  Katherine  of  France,  he  came 
over  to  England  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  attending  her  coronation.  She  was  crowned  alone, 
as  appears  from  the  Close  RoU  in  the  Tmoer,  where  a 
summons  remains  to  all  persons  to  attend  and  perform 
services  "at  the  Coronation  of  Katherine  Queen  of 
England,  the  King's  Consort." 

Henry  VI.  having  succeeded  his  &ther  when  an  in- 
fant of  a  few  months  old,  was  first  crowned  in  his  ninth 
year,  1429,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  in  1431.  In  1445, 
he  married  Margaret,  who  was  crowned  alone  on  the 
30th  of  May,  with  the  usual  pomp. 

The  materials  of  Scottish  history  do  not  enable  us  to 
(race  the  coronation  of  the  Queen-Consort  with  such 
precision ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  as 
punctually  and  solemnly  performed  as  that  of  the  sove- 
reign. This  may  safely  he  inferred  from  the  peculiar 
provi^ons  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  touching  the  Queen's 
privileges.  There  she  has  by  statute  the  right  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  from  all  the  prelates  and  barons. 
Such  is  the  provision  of  the  Act  1428,  c.  109,  made  in 
the  eighth  Parliament  of  James  I.,  and  four  years  after 
his  return  firom  captivity  in  England.    It  is  entitled. 
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"  A  ith  to  be  made  to  the  Queen  be  the  Clerqie  and  the 
Barormes,"  and  is  as  follows,  being,  like  all  the  old 
statutes  of  Scotland,  extremely  concise :  "  Quo  die  Do- 
miaus  Rex,  ex  deliberatione  et  consensu  totius  concilii 
statuit,  quod  omnes  et  singuli  successores  pnelatorura 
regni  quommcunque,  necnon  omnes  et  singuli  hseredes 
futuri  comitum,  baronum,  omniumque  libere  tenentium 
Domini  Regis,  teneantur  facere  consimile  juramentum 
Dominse  nostrse  Reginse.  Nee  uUus  pnelatus  de  cstero 
admittatur  ad  suam  temporalitatem  aut  hseres  cujusvis 
tenentis  Donuoi  Regis  ad  suas  tenendrias,  nisi  prius 
prsestet  Reg^nse  illud  juramentimi."  Now  that  an  ar- 
gument may  be  drawn  to  the  rights  of  the  King  and 
his  Consort  in  Great  Britain,  since  the  union  of  the 
Crowns,  from  their  rights  in  Scotland  before  the  Union, 
is  manifest,  both  upon  principle,  and  also  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which,  in  1788, 
ordered  Scottish  precedents  to  be  examined  as  well  as 
English,  touching  the  Regency. 

Edward  IV.  having  been  crowned  in  1461,  when  he 
was  unmarried,  afterwards  married  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  in  1465,  and  her  coronation  took  place  immedi- 
ately. Id  the  Cotton  Collection  there  remains  an  Ordo 
Coronationis  Regis  Ed.  IV.  et  Jiegirue  AtiglitE,  with  a 
memorandum,  "  Pro  Unctione  Reginee,  quando  sola  co- 
ronanda  sit."     Tih.  E.  8. 

Richard  III.  and  his  Queen  Anne  were  crowned  to- 
gether in  1483.  The  proceedings  of  a  usurper  are  not, 
in  a  question  like  the  present,  to  be  overlooked ;  for  he 
is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  scrupulous  in  the  observance 
of  all  the  ancient  usages  connected  with  the  title  to  the 
throne. 

Henry  VII.  took  the  crown  by  three  titles — descent, 
conquest,  and  marriage ;  and  although,  as  Lord  Coke 
remarks,  his  best  title  in  law  was  his  marriage,  yet  it 
is  certMn  that  he  preferred  the  title  by  descent,  which 
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upon  all  occasions  he  was  anxious  to  put  forward,  plac- 
ing it  (to  use  tbe  language  of  Lord  Bacon)  as  his  main 
shield,  and  the  other  two  as  its  supporters  only.  The 
country,  as  far  as  its  opinion  can  be  collected  from  the 
declaration  of  Parliament,  viewed  it  in  the  same  lig^t ; 
and  in  the  intendment  of  law  this  is  sufiBcient,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the  York  party. 
The  crown  was  by  statute  entailed  upon  him  and  his 
issue,  being  limited  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  generally, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Frineess  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  was  not  then  married.  But  befcH%  this  act 
recognised  him  as  king  dejttre,  and  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  had  given  him  possesion  of  the 
crown,  he  solemnised  his  coronation,  30th  October  1485, 
postponing  his  marrif^  with  the  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.  till  the  18th  of  January  following.  "  These  nup- 
tials," says  Lord  Bacon,  "  were  celebrated  with  greater 
triumph  and  demonstrations,  especially  on  tlie  people's 
part,  than  either  his  entry  or  coronation,  which  the 
king  rather  noted  than  liked,  and  alt  his  lifetime 
shewed  himself  no  very  indulgent  husband  towards 
her."  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  incident  in- 
creased his  jealousy  of  his  Consort's  title,  and  his  re- 
luctance to  do  any  thing  which  might  seem  to  recognise 
it.  He  accordingly  delayed  the  coronation  till  he 
"  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  till  danger 
taught  him  what  to  do."  The  feelings  expressed  by 
Margaret  of  York,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  upon  tbe 
postponement,  evince  the  sense  entertained  by  the  per- 
sons best  informed  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  Queens. 
in  this  particular.  She  "  could  not  see  without  trouble 
that  Henry  reliised  to  let  Elizabeth  be  crowned—an 
honour  no  Queen  of  England  had  been  debarred  of  since 
the  Conquest ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  had  not  induced 
him  to  do  her  that  justioe."  Notwithstanding  his  dis-- 
like  of  ^e  measnre,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  give 
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way;  but  it  came,  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  like  an  old  christ- 
ening,  that  had  staid  long  for  godiathers,  and  this  made 
it  subject  to  every  man's  note,  as  an  act  against  the 
Ktng^s  stomach."  The  Queen  was  crowned  alone,  25th 
NoYember  1487;  and  the  proclamation  for  appointing 
persons  to  execute  the  oflBce  of  Lord  High  Steward  at 
the  ceremony,  is  in  the  very  same  terms  with  the  simi- 
lar proclamation  two  years  before  at  the  coronation  of 
Heniy  himself.  Both  are  preserved  in  Bymer,  xii.  277, 
327;  the  one  tested  October  10,  1485— the  other  No- 
vember 10,  1487. 

Thus,  of  the  eighteen  married  Kings,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  inclusive,  not  one  was 
crowned,  that  had  not  the  coronation  of  a  Consort  cele- 
brated either  with  his  own,  or  upon  his  nuptials.  Fif- 
teen coronations  were  celebrated  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  crowning  Queens-Consort,  including  Edward  I.'s 
second  wife ;  the  same  number  of  coronations  was 
celebrated  on  account  of  Kings  alone,  including  Wil- 
liam Rufus;  and  sax  are  known  to  have  been  cele- 
brated of  Queens-Consort  alone.  The  us^e  of  four 
centuries  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  rule  in  respect  of 
a  state  ceremony ;  it  evinces  the  practice  of  England 
in  this  respect ;  it  is  sufficient  to  settle  more  essential 
points ;  it  fixes  the  custom  of  the  monarchy,  and  autho- 
rises the  conclusion  that  any  subsequent  deviations  are 
to  be  deemed  capable  of  explanation  in  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence,  and  to  be  only  reckoned  exceptions, 
even  if  it  were  shewn  or  granted  that  they  cannot  be 
explained. 

Henry  VIH.  was  crowned  with  his  first  wife,  Kathe- 
rine  of  Aragon,  1500 ;  and  upon  his  marri^e  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  crowned  alone,  on  Whitsunday, 
1533.  There  may  be  no  evidence  of  his  other  wives 
being  crowned,  any  more  than  of  the  contrary  position. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  they  were  not,  of  which  no  proof 
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exists,  there  seems  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
reasons  of  the  omission.  He  married  Jane  Seymour 
the  day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution.  He  had  tlien 
quarrelled  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  he  was 
odious  to  the  church,  which  he  was  busy  in  despoiling; 
the  destruction  of  Anne  rendered  him  equally  unpopu- 
lar with  the  reformed  party,  whom  she  had  protected ; 
and  Jane  was  not  likely  to  court  a  ceremony  which 
must  have  exposed  her  to  especial  hatred,  as  the  accom- 
plice and  the  occasion  of  an  enormity  so  recent  and  so 
great.  She  soon  proved  with  child,  and  died  the  day 
after  Edward  VI.  was  bom.  Anne  of  Cleves  lent  her- 
self to  the  proceedings  for  dissolving  her  marriage,  and 
Henry  was  engaged  in  these  irom  the  day  of  its  cele- 
bration. During  the  rest  of  his  reign,  the  unsettled 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affiurs  renders  it  probable  that 
neither  Katherine  Howard  nor  Katherine  Parr  was 
ever  crowned ;  but  this  likelihood  is  all  the  evidence 
we  have  of  the  omission,  beside  the  silence  of  histori- 
ans, and  want  of  documents. 

The  cases  of  Edward  VI.  who  died  unmarried,  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  of  course  no  bearing 
upon  the  question.  James  I.  was  crowned  with  his 
queen  in  England,  almost  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, they  having  both  been  previously  crowned  in 
Scotland. 

Charles  I.  was  crowned  2d  February  1625,  near  a 
year  after  his  accession.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was 
crowned  alone ;  and  it  may  be  so,  although  certainly 
there  are  grounds  for  a  contrary  supposition.  The 
proclamation  for  the  solemnity,  in  the  usual  terms,  was 
issued  17th  January  1626;  and  it  announces  the  coro- 
nation of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  as  well  as  of  the  King. 
On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  a  second  proclamation 
was  issued,  appointing  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  referr- 
ing, by  way  of  recital,  to  the  coronation  of  both  King 
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and  Queen.  On  the  30th,  it  is  true,  a  third  proclama- 
tion respecting  knights  of  the  Bath  to  be  created,  only 
mentions  "  The  solemnit}'  of  our  corooation ;"  but  it  is 
possible  that  those  knights  being  for  attendance  on  the 
person  of  the  King,  the  mention  only  of  the  Queen's 
coronation  might  be  dropt,  without  the  intention  of 
crowning  her  having  been  abandoned.  Rymer^  xviii. 
275,  278.  However,  it  is  believed  that  she  never  was 
crowned,  and  this  may  be  admitted,  though  there  is  no 
proof  of  it.  But  this  omission  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
explained  by  those  who  contend  for  the  right.  It 
might  be  sufficient  for  them  to  say,  that  the  current  of 
cases  being  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  feet,  that 
Queens  have  always  been  crowned,  the  omission  in 
Henrietta  Maria's  case  must  have  arisen  from  peculiar 
circumstances.  Nevertheless,  those  circumstances  shall 
now  be  shewn,  ex  gratia^  the  burthen  of  the  proof  lying 
on  the  other  side. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  with  a  Catholic,  and  her 
arrival  with  a  Catholic  suite,  had  given  great  umbrage 
to  the  country.  In  openii^  his  first  parliament,  that 
prince  had  alluded  to  the  rumours  propagated  by 
malidous  persons,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  not  so 
true  a  IHend  to  the  established  reli^on  as  he  ought  to 
be ;  and  he  assured  them,  that  having  been  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  (meaning  James  I.)  he  should 
steadily  persevere  in  supporting  the  Protestant  church. 
The  parliament  was  not  satisfied,  and  the  two  houses 
held  a  grand  conference,  which  ended  in  a  joint  address 
to  the  King,  praying  him  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
Popish  recusants,  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  address, 
they  thank  the  King  for  the  clause  inserted  in  the  treaty 
of  marriage,— that  no  natural  bom  subject,  being  a 
Catholic,  should  be  employed  in  the  Queen's  household, 
— and  pray  that  it  may  be  enforced.  After  the  King 
had  given  satisfactory  answers  to  the  different  heads  of 
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the  address,  seriatim,  and  issued  a  proclamatioo  against 
recusants  in  consequeDce,  his  &vourite  minister,  the 
Duke  of  BuckiDgham,  declared  in  parliament,  that  his 
Majesty  took  well  their  having  reminded  him  of  reli- 
gion, though  he  should  have  done  just  the  same  had 
they  never  asked  him ;  "  well  remembering,"  added 
the  duke,  *'  that  his  father,  when  he  recommended  to 
him  the  person  of  his  wife,  had  not  recommended  her 
M\ponr-^IiMsk«mik,  i.  172,  183.  Pm-l  Hist.  ii.  26. 
These  things  demonstrate  that  great  jealousy  existed  in 
parliament  and  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Queen's  religion;  nor  was  the  ferment  allayed  by  the 
King's  compliance;  for  the  Commons,  a  few  days  after, 
refused  supplies,  on  account  of  grievances,  particularly 
the  growth  of  Popery,  and  the  supposed  leaning  of  the 
court  towards  it,  and  the  parliament  was  suddenly  dis- 
solved on  the  12th  of  August,  the  joint  address  having 
been  voted  at  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Now  the 
coronation  took  place  in  the  interval  between  this  dis- 
solution and  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament. 

It  may  be  from  hence  inferred,  that  one  motive  for 
changing  the  resolution  to  crown  the  Queen,  was  the 
reflection  that  such  a  measure  would  revive  the  alarms 
respecting  her  religion,  and  excite  o^um  against  her 
person.  The  nature  of  the  solemnity,  when  she  came 
to  view  it  more  nearly,  must  have  decided  her  in  re- 
fusing to  partake  of  it.  She  must  have  regarded  with 
abhorrence,  a  ceremony  into  which  the  rites  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  entered  so  hugely — a  ceremony  per- 
formed at  a  Protestant  altar,  by  a  Protestant  prelate, 
in  the  language  of  a  Protestant  ritual.  Had  she  and 
the  King  professed  the  same  Catholic  &ith,  this  difll~ 
culty,  though  great,  might  have  been  got  over ;  but,  as 
he  was  a  sucere  Protestant,  l^e  words  taken  by  him 
in  one  sense,  must  have  been  used  towards  her,  and  by 
her,  in  an  opposite  sense,  to  make  tiiem  innocent.    The 
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saorameut  is  a  part  of  the  ceremony ;  but  supposing 
that  to  have  been  left  out,  she  never  could  have  re- 
ceived die  ring  ^veu  to  her  with  the  words,  "  Accipe 
annulum  fidei,  signaculum  sanctie  trinitatis."  " Fides" 
in  the  King's  case,  must  have  meaat  the  reformed  faith; 
applied  to  the  Queen,  the  same  word  in  the  same  arch- 
bi^op's  mouth  must  either  have  meant  the  opposite 
doctrine,  or  it  must  have  bound  her  to  the  heresy  she 
daily  abjured.  The  use  of  the  ring  was  equally  incon- 
fflstent  with  her  creed,  "  Quo  poseis  omnes  heereticas 
pravitates  devitare ;" — that  is,  eschew  the  heretical  sins 
of  her  own  religion,  —"  et  barbaras  gentes  virtute  dei 
prasemere,  et  ad  agmtionem  veritatis  advocare;"  in 
other  wM'ds,  ccmvert  infidels  to  the  errors  she  abhorred 
as  danmable.  A  g^ft  be^wed  in  such  a  place  by  such 
a  power,  accompanied  by  such  words,  subservient  to 
such  purposes,  must  have  been  to  her  only  an  object  of 
aversion. 

No  reasonable  ^ubt,  then,  can  be  «itertained  that 
the  Queen  was  deterred  from  submitting  to  be  crowned, 
partly  by  her  af>prehension  of  the  odium  which  her 
participation  in  a  Protestant  religious  service  might 
esate  against  herself  and  her  Ca^olic  followers,  and 
partly  by  her  own  reli^ous  scruples.  The  tradition 
among  antiquaries*  is,  that  she  declined,  unless  she 
mi^t  be  crowned  by  a  priest  of  her  own  pei^uasion, 


9  Qf  the  itatement  tbat  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  waa  nol 
crowned,  and  tbe  rewom  of  the  oDiiaaion,  are  proved  b;  ■  paeuige  in  ■■  Fbietii 
nOoxmot.  Som»  Omet  Obtrvatiimt  of  Sir  J<A»  Fhult.  Kl ,  end  MaiUr  af 
Oa  Ctrrmoxia  tothtiwolatl  Singi.  Frmitd  ISSe."  Tbe  French  HmtNis^Mdur 
was  It  tbe  faouM  of  Sir  Ab.  Willinms  where,  wilb  ber  Majesiy,  he  bad  a  view 
of  tbe  pnwcnion,  p.  170'  He  declined  being  a  apectator  bi  the  coroiiation, 
"  where  the  Queen,  bit  mMler'B  daiigbier,  excuttd  her  prtsaux,'  169.  "The 
Qium't  natmi  (at  ii  wbr  voyced)  for  not  bring  crowned  tojjetber  with  tbe  king. 
wu  beeaiur  abe  could  not  (Ibey  said),  by  ber  religion,  be  preient  at  our  cburch 
ceremomea,  where  aliB  Mint  bive  bad  divine  aarvice  celelKated  by  our  biiibojR^ 
and  not  bf  Eboie  of  her  own  religion,  at  wat  danuidtdfor  her  etounung."  171. 
This  book  wa>  presented  by  his  late  Majesty  (Oeo.  III.)  to  the  Britiah  Museum. 
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which  was  of  course  refused.  That  the  difficulty  must 
have  occurred  in  the  manner  here  asserted,  seems  still 
further  proved  by  the  article  in  the  treaty  with  France, 
stipulating  that  at  the  marriage,  "  aucune  ceremonie 
ecclesiastique  interviendra,"  {J^tner,  xvii.  siA.Jin.)  and 
by  the  dates  of  the  proclamations  already  cited,  which 
shew  that  the  change  of  resolution  was  too  sudden  to 
have  proceeded  from  actual  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  that  the  objectioD  to 
being  crowned  moved  from  herself,  dictated  by  her  ap- 
prehensions or  her  scruples,  or  both.  If  she  had  been 
deterred  by  the  country  from  enjoying  her  right,  the 
non-user  would  not  have  operated  against  her  Protest- 
ant successors ;  if  by  the  King,  &om  his  submisaon  to 
the  wish  of  the  country,  the  same  remark  applies ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  tliree  par- 
ties, King,  Queen,  and  Coimtry,  concurred  in  the  omis- 
sion, which  consequently  cannot  operate  against  the 
right,  whether  we  consider  it  as  in  the  Queen-Consort, 
or  in  the  realm,  or  in  both.  And  the  view  which  can 
be  taken  least  favourable  to  the  argument,  viz.  that 
Henrietta  Maria's  case  stands  unexplained,  and  is  an 
exception  to  the  practice,  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  a  Catholic  queen  and  Protestant  king  cannot  well 
be  crowned  tc^ether. 

Charles  II.  was  crowned  before  his  marriage  with' 
Katherine  of  Portugal.  The  religious  animosities  of 
the  last  reign  were  now  greatly  increased — a  motion 
in  parliament  had  been  made  to  prevent  Charles's  mar- 
ri^  with  a  Catholic — and  the  existence  of  scruples  in 
Katherine's  mind  is  on  record ;  for  one  of  the  chains 
against  Lord  Clarendon,  in  Lord  Bristol's  Articles  of 
Impeachment,  was  his  having  persuaded  the  Queen  to 
refiise  being  married  by  a  Protestant  priest  or  bishop. 
If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  that  she  never  was  crowned, 
(of  which  there  is  no  proof,)  the  omission  &lls  within 
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tiie  scope  of  the  argument  respecting  the  case  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  with  this  difference,  that  Katherine's  case, 
howsoever  explained,  or  if  left  unexplained,  does  not 
affect  the  rule  of  a  Queen  being  always  crowned  with 
her  consort,  if  married  at  the  time  of  his  coronation- 
James  II.  and  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Modena,  were 
crowned  together,  both  being  CathoUcs.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  sacrament  is  stud  to  have  been  omitted  on 
this  occasion,  but  how  the  difficulties  were  got  over 
which  arose  from  the  other  parts  of  the  service,  seems 
hard  to  comprehend.  The  utmost  xxse  that  can  be 
made  of  their  submitting  to  the  ceremony,  is  unavailing 
ag^nst  the  argument  respecting  Henrietta  Maria  and 
Katherine — ^for  that  which  scares  one  person's  con- 
science may  not  aflect  another's ;  and  be^des,  the  King 
and  Queen  being  of  the  same  religion,  found  it  much 
more  easy  to  take  the  words  of  the  ritual  in  their  own 
sense. 

Since  the  Revolution,  no  exception  whatever  can  be 
found  to  the  rule ;  for  Geoi^  the  First's  wife  never 
was  in  England — never  was  known  as  Queen — nor  even 
mentioned  officially  at  all  till  aSbsr  her  decease,  and 
then  named  by  the  title  she  took  ailer  the  divorce 
which  is  understood  to  have  dissolved  her  marriage 
before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  last  proclamation  issued 
respecting  a  coronation,  viz.,  the  one  directmg  the  late 
Queen  to  be  crowned,  was  issued  same  days  after  the 
one  for  the  King's  coronation,  the  marri^  having  been 
solemnized  in  the  interval;  and  it  stunmoned  all  per- 
sons bound  by  their  tenures  or  otherwise,  to  attend  and 
do  service  at  the  Queen's  coronation. 


The  ascertainment  of  the  fects  has  done  more  in  tbis 
case  than  lay  a  foundation  for  the  ai^;ument.     Every 
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thing  here  depends  upon  usage ;  and  the  uniformity  of 
that  usage,  both  in  England  and  other  countries  where 
the  solenmitj  of  a  coronation  is  known,  d^nonstrates 
the  true  nature  of  the  solemnity,  indicates  its  compon- 
ent parts,  and  prohibits  the  rejection  of  one  portion  ra^ 
ther  than  of  another.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that, 
in  England,  no  Queen-Consort  has  ever  been  denied  a 
coronation.  It  is  admitted  that  the  present  will  be  the 
first  instance  of  a  demand  and  reiusal.  But  it  has  fur- 
ther been  proved,  at  the  very  least,  that,  as  often  as  a 
marriedKing  has  been  crowned,  hisConsort  has  received 
the  same  honour,  unless,  in  one  instance,  where  she  was 
abroad ;  and  in  another,  where  religion  prevented,  and 
she  declined  it  That  the  Queen-Consort,  married  at 
the  King's  coronation,  bebg  of  his  own  religion,  within 
the  realm,  and  willing  to  be  crowned,  has  always  been 
crowned,  is  a  proposition  without  any  exception  what- 
ever ;  and  it  applies  stiictly  to  the  case  of  her  present 
Majesty ;  it  embraces  the  matter  now  in  question. 
Where  usage  and  practice  are  every  thing,  this  might  be 
sufficient ;  but  a  larger  proposition  has  been  proved ; 
and  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  &om  the  statement  of 
facts,  that  the  Queen-Consort  has  at  all  times  been 
crowned  as  regularly  and  solemnly  as  the  king  himself; 
for,  the  cases  are  extremely  few,  where  positive  proof 
does  not  exist  of  the  Queen's  coronation ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  there  may  be  no  omission  at  all.  Again, 
if  it  be  gnmted  tiiat,  in  those  cases,  where  the  proof 
exists  not,  there  was  no  coronation,  they  must,  in  all 
fair  reasoning,  be  taken  as  exceptions  to  a  very  general 
rule ;  and  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  they  would 
be  so  exphuned  as  to  bring  them  within  the  rule,  if  we 
knew  the  whole  iac^  This  would  be  a  sound  infer- 
ence, suppoang  we  had  no  means  whatever  of  account- 
ing for  tiiose  exceptions.  It  is  the  manner  in  which 
men  always  reason  in  questions  of  historical  evidence, 
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and  ID  the  practical  ai&irs  of  life ;  but  it  is  also  the 
manner  in  which  courts  of  law  reason.  If  an  immemo- 
rial enjoyment  of  a  way  or  pasture,  by  persons  having 
a  certiun  estate,  is  proved,  it  will  be  inferred,  that  the 
claimant,  and  those  whose  estate  he  hatii,  at  all  times 
used  the  way  or  pasture,  although  he  may  not  be  able 
to  shew  that  each  owner,  within  the  time  of  living  me- 
mory, did  use  it.  Suppose  that  this  proof  is  whoUy 
wanting  with  respect  to  one  owner,  who  had  the  estate 
for  a  few  months ;  if  all  others  used  the  way  or  pasture, 
as  &r  back  as  living  memory  reaches,  the  presumption 
wilt  be,  that  the  one  owner  also  used  it  But  even  if 
proof  were  given  that  he  did  not,  andhis  non-usor  were 
unexplained ;  it  would  avail  nothing  against  the  gene- 
rality of  the  proposition  of  fact,  that  all  used  it  who 
chose ;  for  the  presumption  would  be,  that  there  exist- 
ed circumstances  which,  if  known,  would  explain  the 
non-usor ;  and  the  burthen  of  rebutting  this  presump- 
tion, would  be  thrown  upon  the  party  denying  the  im- 
memorial enjoyment  So  here,  if  the  person  holding 
the  station  of  Queen-Consort  is  proved  to  have  been 
crowned,  in  all  but  two  or  three  instances,  respecting 
which  there  is  no  proof  either  way,  a  presumption 
arises,  that  in  those  instances  too,  she  was  crowned ; 
and  if  it  be  shown  or  admitted,  that  in  those  cases  no 
coronation  took  place,  he  who  denies  the  uniformity  of 
the  custom,  must  shew  either  that  the  ceremony  was 
re&sed  to  the  Queen,  or  that  it  was  omitted  without 
any  cause ;  the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  great 
majority  of  instances  being,  that  the  ceremony  always 
was  performed,  unless  the  Queen  refused,  or  some  acci- 
dent prevented  it. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  other  coronation 
claims  have  been,  in  all  times,  dealt  with.  It  cannot 
be  proved,  that  in  every  coronation,  the  Barons  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  performed  the  canopy  service,  because 
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,  there  are  some  of  those  ceremonies  of  which  no  records 
are  preserved.  But  their  clium  has  always  been  allow- 
ed, and  it  would  have  been  allowed,  tboi^h  proof  should 
have  been  ^ven,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  they  did 
not  serve,  as  unquestionably  is  the  case.  For  the  omifk 
sion  would  justly  have  been  deemed  accidental,  that  is, 
imputable  to  causes  now  imknown,  but  consistent  with 
the  uniformity  of  the  usage.  So  the  court  has  upon  the 
present  occasion  admitted  the  clium  of  a  lord  of  a  mancv 
to  do  service  as  larderer  to  the  Kings  and  Queens  oi 
England  at  their  coronation,  although  in  li^t  of  that 
manor,  it  is  proved  tliat  no  such  service  had  been  done 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  King's  right  to  be 
crowned  might  stand  in  the  same  predicament ;  for,  al- 
though it  happens  that  his  coronation  has  only  been 
omitted  in  one  instance,  that  of  Edward  V.  which  is 
easily  accounted  for,  the  omission  might  well  have  been 
more  frequent.  The  intervals  between  accessions  and 
coronations  have  been  long  enough  to  leave  masiy  risks 
of  a  demise  of  the  crown  before  the  ceremony  could  be 
performed ;  and  though  the  delay  had  not  been  ac- 
counted for,  it  is  presumed  that  the  unexpluned  omis- 
sion would  not  have  availed  against  the  King's  right- 
Nor  can  it  be  admitted  that  the  oaths  taken  by  the  King, 
and  the  allegiance  tendered  to  him,  make  any  difference 
in  the  ai^ument.  Tbese  rest  themselves  upon  usage 
antecedent  to  the  statute  ;  and  if  they  formed  no  part 
Df  the  solemnity,  the  King's  coronation  would  still  be 
on  important  ceremony. 

Such  would  be  the  principle,  if  all  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule  had  remained  wholly  xmexplained ;  but  it  is 
contended,  that  they  have  all  been  sufficiently  accounted 
for.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  an  omis- 
sion and  an  interruption — a  mere  non-usor,  and  a  de- 
nial. No  instance  whatever  is  alleged  of  the  Queen 
having  been  prevented  from  eiyoying  the  honour  ia 
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question.  On  the  contrary,  two  attempts  were  made 
to  disturb  her,  and  both  failed.  King  Henry,  as  he 
must  be  deemed,  and  was  always  called  after  his  coror 
nation  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Henry  II.,  and  after- 
wards Henry  VH.,  delayed  the  coronation  of  their  con- 
sorts, and  endeavoured  to  withhold  the  ceremony  alto- 
gether ;  but  both  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  usage, 
and  those  Consorts  were  crowned.  As  one  successful 
interruption  would  countervail  many  instances  of  un- 
contested usor,  so  one  failure  in  the  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt is  worth  many  instances  of  peaceable  enjoyment. 

The  use  and  practice,  such  as  it  thus  appears  to  have 
been  in  all  times,  establishes  the  right.  At  least  it 
throws  upon  those  who  deny  it,  the  burthen  of  proving 
the  Queen's  part  of  the  ceremony  to  be  one  that  may 
be  dispensed  with,  both  as  regards  herself  and  the  cercr 
mony,  or  the  realm  which  is  interested  in  it.  But  a 
more  near  view  of  the  Queen's  part  will  still  further 
prove  the  existence  of  the  right. 

If  it  were  asked  by  what  tests  a  substantive  right 
can  most  surely  be  known,  the  answer  would  be — by 
these  three ;  its  separate  and  independent  enjoyment — 
its  connexion  with  other  rights  arising  out  of  it,  and 
dependent  on  it  alone — and  its  subserviency  to  some 
important  purpose,  of  the  claimant  or  of  the  realm, 
The  right  in  question  has  all  these  incidents. 

The  Queen-Consort  has  been  crowned  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  instances  when  the  King's  coronation  had  before 
been  celebrated,  and  when  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  could  bear  no  reference  to  him.  In  six  of 
those  cases,  at  the  least,  (Edward  III.  Bichard  II.  and 
Henry  III.  V.  VI.  and  VII.)  the  Queen-Consort  was 
crowned  alone,  sometimes  in  her  husband's  absence, 
sometimes  in  presence  of  him,  as  a  mere  assistant  at 
the  solemnity.  Furthermore,  a  ceremonial  is  distinctly 
l^d  down  for  her  coronation,  apart  from  the  King's, 
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upon  the  supposition  that  it  may  at  any  time  be  per- 
formed separately ;  and  the  lA&er  BegaliSy  the  authentie 
document  prescribing  ^e  order  of  the  coronation,  and 
followed  in  performing  it  for  ages,  consists  of  three  parte, 
the  first  laying  down  the  rules  for  crowning  the  King 
alone,  or  with  his  Consort ;  the  second  for  crowning  the 
Conaort,  when  crowned  with  the  Kii^ ;  and  the  third, 
"  si  Megina  sola  sU  coronanda."  This  solemnity,  then, 
is  considered  as  wholly  independent  of  the  Kin^s  coro- 
nation ;  it  is  not  an  accessory  to  that  ceremony ;  it 
arises,  indeed,  out  of  the  Queen's  relation  to  the  King 
by  marriage ;  but  the  relation  once  established,  the  ce- 
remony follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  with  her 
other  privileges. 

Again ;  many  rights  in  other  persons  have  grown  out 
of  this  ceremony,  and  still  further  testify  its  immemorial 
existence  and  substantive  nature.  The  Barons  clium 
to  bear  the  canopy  over  the  Queen  as  well  as  the  Kii^, 
and  to  have  the  cloth ;  this  claim  has  always  been  al- 
lowed, e.  g.  in  the  20th  of  Henry  III.  when  the  Queen 
alone  was  crowned.  At  the  same  coronation,  as  appears 
by  the  Jted  Book  in  the  Excheqner,  Gilbert  de  Sandford 
claimed,  by  andent  right  of  his  predecessors,  to  be  cham- 
berl^n  to  the  Queen  at  her  coronation,  and  to  keep  her 
chamber  and  the  door  thereof  and  have  the  entire  bed, 
and  all  things  belon^g  to  it.  This  cWm  waa  allowed, 
and  in  the  Testa  de  Neville  (or  Book  of  Knights'  Fees), 
fo.  243,  it  is  set  forth,  that  Gilbert  de  Sandford,  holds 
certsun  manors  there  specified  "  by  the  Seijeanty,  that 
he  be  the  chamberlain  of  the  lady  the  Queen."  By  the 
same  Book  it  appears,  that  at  a  subsequent  period,  Ro- 
bert de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  held  the  manor  by  the 
like  seijeanty.  In  the  Close  BoB  in  the  Tower,  there 
remain  a  proclamation  to  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Forts,  to  perform  the  canopy  service,  at  the  coronation 
of  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III. — a  Summons  8  Hen. 
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v.,  to  all  i>erson8  to  attend  and  perfonn  service  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Katherine — and  an  order  to  the 
Sheri%  of  London,  20  Ric.  II.,  to  summon,  in  like  man- 
ner, all  persons  owing  service  at  the  coronatjon  of  the 
Queen-Consort.  At  those  three  coronations  the  Queen 
alone  was  crowned.  By  the  Coronation  R^  in  the 
Toto^,  a  claim  appears  to  have  been  allowed,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Bepnald  de  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  in 
right  of  the  manor  of  Ashele,  to  perfonn  the  office  of 
the  naperyat  the  coronation  of  Queens  as  well  as  Kings 
of  England.  It  is  moreover  certain  that  all  persons 
performing  any  service  at  the  Queen's  coronation,  attain 
fifom  thence  the  degree  of  Esquire.  (Doddridg^s  Lata  qf 
NobUity,  146.; 

It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  a  ceremony  so  an- 
cient, so  universal,  so  well  known  and  accurately  de- 
scribed, so  regularly  observed  without  any  variation, 
&T  beyond  the  time  of  legal  memory,  and  as  &r  back 
as  history  reaches, — a  ceremony  interwoven  with  other 
usages,  and  the  foundation  of  various  rights — is  a  mere 
creature  of  accident, — and  dependant  upon  the  indivi- 
dual pleasure,  or  personal  will  of  the  sovereign. 

If  no  purpose  could  be  discovered  to  which  it  can 
now  be  subservient,  or  if  even  its  orig^i  could  not  be 
traced,  there  would  not,  on  that  account,  arise  a  pre- 
sumption, that  the  sovereign  may  ordain  or  dispense 
with  it.  He  is  himself  the  creature  of  the  law ;  and  in 
contemplation  of  law  he  has  no  caprice.  Mere  personal 
matters  of  such  a  nature,  as  plainly  belong  to  his  indi- 
vidual, not  his  corporate  ch^acter,  he  may  regulate  at 
will ;  but  the  leaning  of  the  law  and  constitution  of  this 
country  is  to  narrow  the  class  of  those  personal  func- 
tions as  far  as  possible,  and  to  regard  the  natural  as 
merging  in  the  politic  capacity.  It  is  absurd  and 
wholly  inconmstent  with  every  thing  in  the  history  and 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  Queen's  coronation,  to  suppose 
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that  it  may  be  ordered  or  omitted,  like  a  court  dinner 
or  ball.  They  who  maintain  that  it  is  optional,  must 
contend  that  it  is  quite  indifferent,  and  that  it  never 
had  any  meaning  or  importance  ;  but  they  must  further 
be  prepared  to  shew,  why  that  alone,  of  all  the  coro- 
nation customs  which  it  so  nearly  resembles,  both  in  its 
nature  and  history,  is  both  senseless  and  useless  -,  for  no 
one  pretends  that  the  King's  coronation  may  be  per- 
formed or  omitted  at  pleasure,  and  yet  it  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation  of  usage  with  the  Queen's.  They  who 
rely  upon  the  usage  have  no  occasion  to  shew  either 
the  origin  or  the  purpose  of  the  solemnity ;  but  then 
they  must  take  all  the  parts  of  it  together.  They  who 
hold  one  part  to  be  necessary  and  the  other  optional, 
must  distinguish  the  two ;  but  where  any  thing  is  found 
so  long  established,  the  law  will  intend  that  it  must  have 
had  a  reasonable  origin. 

The  King's  coronation  most  probably  was  connected 
with  his  election.  He  was  either  chosen  or  acknow- 
ledged upon  that  occasion.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  reception  of  his  Queen,  together  with  him,  by  his 
subjects,  was  an  unimportant  part  of  the  solemnity, 
even  if  no  farther  explanation  could  be  giv^i  of  its  use 
— for  her  high  rank  and  near  connexion  with  him  might 
render  it  fitting.  However,  the  use  of  crowning  the 
Consort  seems  abundantly  obvious  from  her  connexion 
with  the  royal  progeny.  The  coronation  was  the  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  King  as  sovereign,  and  of  the 
Queen  as  his  lawful  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  heirs 
to  the  crown ;  it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  the  sove- 
reign's own  title,  and  that  of  his  issue  was  authenticat- 
ed. Crowning  the  King,  acknowledged  him  as  the 
rightful  monarch.  Crowning  the  Queen,  perpetuated 
the  testimony  of  the  marriage,  on  the  validity  of  which 
depended  the  purity  of  the  succession  to  the  throne ; 
and,  on  the  undisputed  acknowlet^jment  of  which  de- 
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pcnded  the  safety  and  peaceiulness  of  that  succession. 
The  especial  favourite  of  the  law  of  Ei^land,  as  r^ards 
the  Queen-Consort,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  royal  progeny.  The  mmn  objects  are  to 
prevent  a  spurious  issue  from  being  imposed  on  the 
realm ;  and  to  remove  all  doubts  upon  this  point,  which, 
if  contested,  would  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country. 
The  proviaons  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons  are  only  de. 
claratory  of  the  Common  Law,  (3  Inst.  8.)  and  the  Mir- 
ror (c.  1.  s.  4.)  written  before  the  Conquest,  records  the 
jealous  care  which,  iromall  time,  has  been  taken  of  the 
purity  and  eertiunty  of  the  succession  to  the  crown ; 
for  it  classes  the  violation  of  the  royal  bed  among  trea- 
sons, in  nearly  the  same  terms  with  the  25  Ed.  III. 
When  we  find  this  to  be  the. law  touching  the  Queen- 
consort  in  those  remote  ages  which  also  established  the 
practice  of  invariably  requiring  her  to  be  crowned,  we 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  conclude  that  her  coronation  origi- 
nated in  the  same  principle,  and  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent any  doubts  arising  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
her  marri^e. 

It  is  a  further  conRrmation  of  the  same  doctrine,  and 
gives  additional  weight  to  the  whole  ai^^ument  for  the 
right  claimed,  that  distinct  traces  remain  in  the  older 
coronations  of  an  actual  acknowledgment,  and  even  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Queen-Consort,  very  amilar  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  King.  In  the  Charter  RoU  in  the  Tower, 
5.  John,  is  a  grant  of  dower  to  Queen  Isabella;  "Qusein 
Angliadecommuniassensu  et  concordi  voluntate  Arehi- 
epi3coporuro,Episcoporum,  Comitum,  Baronum,  Cleri,  et 
Populi  totius  Anglise,  in  Reg^nam  est  Coronata."  So  that 
the  origin  of  the  two  ceremonies  was  exactly  the  same. 
The  one  party  was  acknowledged  or  received  as  King 
by  common  consent  of  the  three  estates ;  the  other  was 
by  the  same  consent  acknowledged  or  received  as  his 
wife  or  Queen,  for  the  words  in  Saxon  are  synonymous. 
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Queen  signifyiDg  only  the  wife,  by  way  of  eminence,  that 
is,  the  King's  wife. 

It  follows  from  these  positions,  that  though  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing  may  long  since  have  ceased  as  to  the 
King's  coronation,  yet  it  remains  in  some  sort  to  this 
day  with  respect  to  the  Queen's.  For  happily  there 
has  long  ceased  to  be  any  semblance  of  election  in  this 
monarchy,  and  the  only  vestige  that  remains  of  it  is  the 
coronation  ceremony ;  but  doubte  may  exist  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  King's  marriage,  and  as  celebrating  the 
coronation  of  the  Consort  tends  to  make  the  testimony 
of  it  public  and  perpetual,  so  omittii^,  and  still  more 
the  withholding  that  solemnity,  has  a  tendency  to  nuse 
suspicions  against  the  marriage,  and  to  cast  imputations 
upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  contrary  to  the  genius 
«id  policy  of  the  law. 

It  is  another  corollary  from  the  same  principles,  and 
one  which  greatly  supports  the  present  claim,  that  the 
omitting,  and  still  more  the  withholding  the  solemnity 
with  respect  to  the  Queen,  when  a  married  King  is 
crowned,  tends  much  more  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
taw,  than  the  neglecting  or  refusing  to  crown  a  Queen 
married  after  her  husband's  accesuon.  For  the  mar- 
riage of  a  reigning  sovereign  must  needs  be  public  and 
well  known  to  all  the  world :  whereas  an  heir  to  the 
crown,  being  a  prince  or  a  conmion  person,  may,  when 
in  a  private  station,  have  secretly  contracted  a  marri^e, 
of  the  existence  or  validity  of  which  great  doubts  shall 
afterwards  be  entert^ed.  And  this  argument  is  most 
consistent  with  the  invariable  course  of  the  custom  re- 
acting the  coronation  of  married  Kings. 

A  further  ixinsequence  Irom  the  premises  is,  that  the 
Queen-Consort's  coronation  is  not  so  much  a  right  in 
herself  as  in  the  realm ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  right  given  to 
her  for  the  beneBt  of  the  realm,  in  like  manner  as  the 
King's  rights  are  conferred  upon  him  for  the  common 
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weal ;  and  hence  is  derived  an  answer  to  the  objection, 
that  the  Queen  has  always  enjoyed  it  by  fevour  of  her 
Consort,  who  directs  her  to  be  crowned  as  a  matter  of 
grace.  The  law  and  constitution  of  this  coimta^  are  ut- 
terly repugnant  to  any  such  doctrine  as  grace  orfaTour 
from  the  crown  r^;iilating  the  enjoyment  of  public 
ri^ts.  The  people  of  these  realms  hold  their  privileges 
and  immunities  by  the  same  title  of  law  whereby  the 
King  holds  his  crown,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
crown  itself  is  only  holden  for  the  better  m^taining 
those  privileges  and  immunities ;  and  they  do  imagine 
a  vaui  thing  who  contend,'that  a  firmlyestablished  usage, 
well  known  in  all  ages,  and  subservient  to  important 
public  purposes,  can  depend  upon  any  thing  but  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  monarchy. 

The  same  answer  may  be  made  to  the  objection,  that 
the  Queen's  coronation  has  always  been  solemnized  by 
force  of  a  proclamation  from  the  crown,  which  is  indeed 
only  another  form  of  the  last  objection,  and  is  not  much 
aided  by  referring  to  the  words  in  the  proclamation, 
"  We  have  resolved  to  celebrate,"  &c.  The  right  is  not 
churned  adversely  as  agdnst  the  King ;  it  is  his  right 
as  well  as  the  Queen's  that  she  shoiUd  be  crowned ;  or 
rather,  it  is  the  right  of  the  realm  by  law,  and  the  King, 
as  executor  of  the  law,  is  to  see  that  the  ceremony  be 
performed.  But  this  objection  would  diq)rove  the  ex- 
istence of  all  rights,  public  and  private ;  for  without  the 
nominal  intervention  of  the  crown,  none  can  be  enforced 
if  resisted,  and  many  of  the  most  important  cannot  be 
enjoyed  by  the  realm,  or  by  individuals.  All  writs  run 
in  the  King's  name.  Not  to  mention  judicial  writs,  the 
heir  to  whom  a  peerage  is  limited  cannot  enjoy  his 
highest  privilege  without  a  writ  of  summons  to  parlia- 
ment. And  ^oi^h  this  is  issued  by  the  King,  and 
though,  except  by  impeachment  of  his  ministers,  there 
be  no  remedy  if  it  be  wiUxholden,  yet  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  sulgeot  has  a  rig^t  to  it. — -(Sidn.  432» 
441,  Verne's  case.)  So,  of  a  petition  of  right,  the  sub- 
ject's only  remedy  for  the  crown's  intrusion  upon  his 
lands-  or  goods.  So,  of  the  ri^t  which  the  realm  has 
by  statute  to  a  new  parliament  once  in  seven  years  at 
the  least,  the  enactment  being,  that  the  "  King,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  shall  within,  &c.  direct  legal  writs 
to  be  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  callii^  and  holding 
a  new  parliament."  (16th  Car.  I.  cap.  1.;  16th  Car. 
II.  cap.  1. ;  6th  W.  &  M.  cap.  2. ;  1st  Geo.  I.  cap.  38. 
St.  2.)  Now,  in  all  these  cases  the  right  is  not  the  less 
admitted  to  be  in  the  subject,  because  it  can  only  be 
enforced  or  enjoyed  through  the  interpoation  of  the 
crown.  A  right  to  that  interposition  is  exactly  part  of 
the  right  in  question ;  if  it  be  withholden,  a  wrong  is 
done ;  and  the  possibility  of  this  is  so  far  from  disprov- 
ing the  right,  that  the  law  will  not  suppose  such  a  pos- 
sibility. Then,  as  to  the  language  of  the  proclamation, 
it  proves  nothing.  Other  writs  run  in  similar  termg; 
and  the  writ  of  error  states,  "  nos  volentes  errorem  cor- 
rigi  et  justitiam  fieri,  prout  decet."    (F.  N.  B.  24.) 

It  is  fiirther  said,  that  the  Queen  cannot  prescribe 
for  being  crowned,  because  she  is  neither  a  corporation 
nor  does  she  prescribe  in  a  que  estate.  Now,  first,  it  is 
indifierent  whether  she  takes  it  by  prescription  or  cus? 
torn — by  force  of  ancient  grant  or  ancient  statute ;  nex^ 
she  is  to  many  intents  a  corporation ;  and  lastly,  she 
may  prescribe  as  well  as  a  chancellor,  who  only  holds 
an  office  at  will,  and  yet  has  been  permitted  to  prescribe 
for  privileges  "  in  him,  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath" 
— (Com.  Dig.  PreBscription,  A.) ;  or  a  se^eant,  attorney, 
or  under-sheriff,  who  can  all  in  like  manner  prescribe 
—(2  RoU.  264.  11  Ed.  IV.  2.  and  21  Hen.  VII.  16,  b.) 
Surely  if  such  functionaries  may  say,  that  all  those  who 
have  held  the  same  place  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  the 
ftueen-Consort  may  say  the  like.    Yet  here  is  no  quea- 
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tion  of  pleading,  to  which,  rather  than  to  the  more  ge- 
neral assertion  of  the  right,  those  doubts  are  applicable. 
This  is  the  argumeat  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Queen-Consorti.  The 
question  is  raised  for  the  first  time ;  it  must  be  deter- 
mined by  legal  principles,  without  reference  to  the  oc- 
currences which  have  lately  agitated  the  country.  Fu- 
ture ages,  in  pronouncing  upon  it,  and  in  judging  the 
judges  of  the  present  day,  will  view  the  subject  as  calmly 
as  we  do  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  or  the 
monumentB  of  the  Norman  line ;  and  will  only  recur  to 
the  events  which  occupy  us,  in  case  the  sentence  now 
given  should  be  otherwise  unintelligible.  If  that  sen- 
tence shall  be  one  worthy  of  the  great  names  which 
sanction  it,  there  will  be  no  such  explanation  wanted. 
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INTBODDCTION. 


LICENTIOUSNESS  OF  THE  PRESS. — TRIUMPHAL 
PROCESSION  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

Queen  Caroline  was  at  all  times  extremely  averse 
to  Prosecutions  for  Libel.  She  had  early  in  her  life, 
that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the  course  of  her  persecutions 
commenced,  well  considered  the  subject,  and  become 
aware  of  the  extremely  unsatisfectory  state  of  our  law 
regarding  the  offences  of  the  press.  The  result  of  all 
her  reflexion  and  observation  upon  the  subject  was, 
that  the  submitting  to  slander  was  the  lesser  evil,  and 
that  legal  proceedings  only  made  the  injury  more  severe, 
by  ^ving  the  invectives  a  more  extensive  dreulation. 
She  felt  that,  by  prosecuting  a  libel,  she  lent  herself  to 
the  designs  of  the  slanderer,  and  suffered  so  much  the 
more,  only  that  others  might  be  deterred  fit)m  publish- 
ing their  calumnies  agMnst  other  individuals,  probably 
against  her  enemies  themselves.     Add  to  this,  that 
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she  was  of  a  fearless  nature,  and  never  doubted  that 
the  efforts  of  malice  would  fail  to  aflfect  her  general 
reputation. 

This  aversion  to  all  penal  proceediii^  was  cer- 
tainly not  diminished  hy  the  trial  before  the  Lords,  if 
a  word  usually  consecrated  to  the  administration  of 
justice  may  be  prostituted  to  describe  the  case  of  1820, 
in  which  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  greater  violence 
was  done  to  the  forms  of  justice,  or  a  more  entire  dis- 
regard shewn  to  its  substance.  She  had  been  kept  for 
many  months  in  a  state  of  annoyance  and  vexation,  of 
irritation  and  suspense,  during  those  shameful  pro* 
ceedings,  which,  regulated  by  no  principles  known  in 
courts  of  law,  were  calculated  to  affiight  the  person 
most  conscious  of  innocence,  and  to  make  every  ob- 
server feel  that  the  event  depended  as  little  upon  the 
real  merits  of  the  case  as  any  division  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  upon  a  party  question  turns  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  debate,  or 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  different  speakers.  She 
was  compelled  to  bear  with  her  advisers,  while  they 
were  discussing  the  propriety  of  prosecuting  the  per- 
jured witnesses,  although  she  felt  rather  relieved  thaa 
disappomted  when  it  was  found  that  technical  difficul- 
ties  stood  in  the  way  of  any  such  course  being  taken. 
But  she  had  a  very  decided  aver»on  to  going  before  the 
legal  tribunals,  and  being  involved  in  a  lengthened  litiga- 
tion, well  knowing  how  imsatisfactory  the  result  might 
prove,  and  how  little  likely  a  conviction  was  to  silence 
the  calumniators,  who  were  hired  and  set  on  by  a  Court 
wholly  unscrupulpusin  using  the  strong  influence  which 
it  possessed  over  the  press,  and  the  ample  resource  of 
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corruption  placed  at  its  disposal.  After  the  tempestuous 
scene  through  which  she  had  just  passed,  tranquillity 
was  the  object  of  all  her  wishes ;  and  she  felt  confident 
that  her  omduct  would  be  rightly  appreciated  by  the 
country  at  laige,  bow  active  soever  her  unprincipled 
adversaries  might  be  in  the  dissembation  of  their 
slanders.  Her  wishes  accordingly  prevailed,  and  the 
conaequence  was,  that  Uie  press  was  polluted  with  a 
d€^:ree  of  malignity  and  impurity  before  wholly  un- 
known. Newspapers  that  used  formerly  to  nuuntain 
some  character  fijr  liberality  towards  political  adv^r-. 
saries,  became  the  daily  and  weekly  vehicles  of  per- 
sobaI  abu^  against  all  who  took  the  Queen's  part. 
Jooraals  whi«h  had  never  suffered  their  pages  to  be  de- 
filed by  calumnies  agfuust  individuals,  nor  ever  had  ia- 
Taded  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  for  the  unworthy  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  pain  upon  the  families  of  political  ene- 
mies, devoted  their  columns  to  the  reception  of  scandal 
i^ltUDsi  men,  and  even  women,  who  happened  to  be 
eonaected  with  the.  Que^s  suppoirters.  As  if.  the 
publications  already  established  were  too  few  for  the 
slanderer's  purpose,  or  too  scnipulous  in  lending  themr 
selves  to  his  views,  new  papers  were  established  witji 
the  professed  object  of  m^tsining  a  constaut  w^ 
against  all  who  espoused  Her  Majesty's  cause.  Nay,  it 
was  enob^  that  any  persons,  of  any.agp  or  of  either 
sex,  held  any  intercourse  whatever  with  tba^Ulusti:ious 
Princess,  to  make  their  whole  life  and  conversation 
the  subject  of  unsparipg  severity  and  unmeasured  and 
unmanly  vituperation.  A  single  error,  far  short  of 
iault.  Mice  detected,  was  made  the  nuql^us  roufld. 
which  were  gathered,  all  the  falsehoods  which.  ^  slan- 
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derous  and  malignant  fury  could  invent ;  and  the  de- 
fects of  the  law  being  well  known  to  those  who  had 
studied  them  in  order  to  evade  its  sanctions,  little  fear 
was  entertained  of  the  propa{»ation  of  those  falsehoods 
being  visited  with  punishment,  as  long  as  any  the  least 
imperfection  existed  in  any  one's  conduct,  which  could 
not  be  denied  upon  oath.  In  one  respect,  the  whole 
thing  was  so  much  overdone,  that  it  failed  to  produce 
its  full  -effect.  Slander  like  every  thing  else,  may  be 
made  so  abundant  as  to  lose  its  value.  Fierce  and 
indiscriminate  calumnies  daily  and  weekly  circulated 
in  journals,  and  in  pamphlets,  and  in  private  society, 
began  to  lose  their  relish,  and  to  pall  upon  the  appetite 
which,  by  loading  it  to  excess,  they  ceased  to  provoke. 
After  a  little  while  people  began  to  care  very  much 
less  for  these  attacks  -,  they  seemed  to  be  considered 
as  matters  of  course ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  Press 
had  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  power  as  regarded  in- 
vectives or  imputations.  Nay,  so  many  things  were 
published,  notoriously  without  the  least  foundation,  that 
the  truths  which  from  time  to  time  became  mixed 
with  the  falsehoods,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  all  were 
disbelieved  alike ;  nor  did  persons  of  indifferent  life 
and  doubtful  feme  Jail  to  feel  the  comforts  of  their 
new  position,  kept  in  countenance  as  they  now  were  by 
the  most  respected  individuals,  whose  hitherto  unas- 
sjuled  reputation  were  as  much  the  objects  of  the  pre- 
vailing malignant  epidemic,  as  their  own  more  frail 
reputations.  Thus  the  press  not  only  ceased  to  have 
its  appropriate  effect  of  encouraging  virtue  and  con- 
trouling  vice,  but  it  operated  as  some  little  annoyance 
to  the  good,  while  it  cherished  and  protected  the  bad : 
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all  men  perceiving  that  the  purest  life  was  no  kind  of 
security  against  its  assaults,  while  it  confounded  the 
licentious  with  the  blameless,  causing  its  showers  to 
fall  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

To  the  Queen's  resolution  against  prosecuting  her 
slanderers,  her  advisers  adhered  throughout  with  one 
remarkable  exception.  A  reverend  clergyman  of  the 
established  church  thought  fit,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  sacred  duties,  to  preach  a  sermon  abounding  in  the 
the  most  gross  scurrility.  The  main  subject  of  his  at- 
tack was  her  Majesty's  going  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  she  attended  divine  service  in  the 
month  of  November,  to  oflfer  up  thanks  for  her  provi- 
dential deliverance  &om  her  enemies;  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  countless  thousands  of  the  people,  her  steady 
and  unflinching  supporters.  The  wonderiiil  spectacle 
which  the  great  capital  of  the  empire  exhibited  on  that 
remarkable  occasion,  has  never  perhaps  been  adequately 
described.  But  it  perhaps  may  be  better  understood 
if  we  add,  that  those  who  witnessed  the  extraordinary 
pomp  of  her  present  Majesty's  visit  to  the  Guildhall 
Banquet  last  November,  and  who  also  recollect  the  far 
more  simple  and  imbought  grandeur  of  the  former 
occasion,  treat  any  comparison  between  the  two  as 
altogether  ridiculous.  When  Queen  Caroline  went  to 
celebrate  her  triumph,  and  to  thank  Grod  for  "  giving 
her  the  victory  over  all  her  enemies,"  the  eye  was 
met  by  no  troops — no  body^^uards — no  vain  pro- 
lusion of  we^th — no  costly  equipages — no  goigeous 
attire — no  heaving  up  of  gold — no  pride  of  heraldry — 
no  pomp  of  power,  except  indeed  the  might  that  slum- 
bered in  the  arms  of  myriads  ready  to  die  in  her  defence. 
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But  in  place  of  all  this,  there  was  that  which  the  late 
solemnity  wanted — a  real  occasion.  It  was  the  differ- 
ence between  make-believe  and  reality — between  play 
and  work — between  representation  and  business — be- 
tween the  drama  and  the  deed.  When  the  young 
Queen  moved  through  her  sul^ects,  she  saw  thousands 
of  countenances  lit  up  with  hope,  and  beaming  with 
good-will,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  &ces  animated 
with  mere  curiosity.  Queen  Caroline  had  been  often- 
times seen  by  alt  who  then  beheld  her ;  she  had  been 
long  known  to  them ;  her  whole  life  had  but  recently 
been  the  subject  of  relentless  scrutiny;  hope  from  her 
of  any  kind  there  was  none.  All  that  she  was  ever 
likely  to  do,  she  had  already  done ;  but  she  had  been 
despitefuUy  used  and  persecuted;  she  had  faced  her 
enemies  and  defied  their  threats,  dared  them  to  the 
combat,  and  routed  them  with  disgrace.  In  her  person 
justice  had  triumphed;  the  people  had  stood  by  her,  and 
had  shared  in  her  immortal  victory.  The  solemnity  of 
November  1820,  was  the  celebration  of  that  great  event, 
and  although  they  who  partook  of  it  had  n6  sordid  in- 
terests to  pursue,  no  selfish  feeling  of  any  kind  to  gra- 
tify ;  although  they  were  doing  an  act  that  instead  of 
winning  any  smile  from  royalty,  drew  down  the  frowns 
of  power,  and  were  steering  counter  to  the  stream  of 
court  favour,  adown  which  Englishmen,  of  all  people  in 
the  world,  are  the  most  delighted  to  glide ;  yet  the  occa- 
sion was  one  of  such  real  ffeeling,  so  much  the  conwne- 
moration  of  a  real  and  a  great  event,  and  the  display  of 
practical  and  determined  feelit^  pointed  to  a  precisely 
defined  and  imjKirtant  object,  that  its  excitement  bafiles 
all  description,  and  cannot  be  easily  comprehended  by 
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those  who  only  witnessed  the  comparatively  tame  and 
umneaning  pageant  of  November  1837. 

In  the  proportion  of  its  interest  to  the  people  at  large, 
was  the  indignation  which  this  celebrated  festival  ex- 
cited at  Court;  and  the  time-servers  speedily  finding 
that  theycoold  not  in  anything  so  well  reeonunend  them- 
selves to  favour  in  high  quarters  as  by  attacking  this 
solemnity  in  any  way,  lost  no  time  in  opening  their  bat- 
teiies  of  slander.  According  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  adopted  by  Her  Miyest^s  advisers,  all  the  ordinary 
herd  (^libellers  were  suffered  to  exhaust  their  malice 
imresented  and  unprovoked.  But  a  sermon  preached 
to  a  targe  congregation,  and  one  of  exempluy  piety, 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Established  Church,  and  one  laying 
claims  to  extraordinary  sanctity  of  life  and  fervour  of 
religious  feeling,  could  not  be  thus  passed  over.  Her 
Majesty's  Attorney-general  therefore  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  a  Criminal  Information  agtunst  Mr. 
Blacow  the  offender ;  and  obtained  a  Rule  to  ^ew  cause 
upon  a  simple  affidavit  setting  forth  the  &ct  of  the 
slander  and  the  publication  by  preaching,  but  not  de- 
nying the  matters  alleged.  It  was  found  upon  exam- 
ining tiie  precedents  and  the  other  authorities,  that  the 
Queen-Consort  had  a  right  to  have  her  Rule  without  the 
usual  affidavit  of  denial,  and  that  it  would  be  irregular 
to  make  this  affidavit.  Her  Mtyesty  was  quite  prepar- 
ed, and  indeed  she  wished,  to  deny  upon  oath  the  whole 
matter  laid  to  her  charge,  bnt  her  inclination  was  over- 
ruled, on  the  result  of  the  search  for  precedents.  No 
cause  was  shewn  by  the  defendant,  and  the  tri^l  coming 
on  at  Lancaster,  Mr.  Brougham  who  had  obtained  the 
Rule  while  he  held  the  office  of  Attorney-general  to  the 
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Queen,  led  for  the  prosecution,  in  opening  which,  the 
following  speech  was  delivered.  The  reverend  defend- 
ant was  his  own  counsel,  and  made  a  long  abusive 
speech,  fiill  of  every  kind  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  conti- 
nually interrupted  and  threatened  with  punishment  by 
Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the 
cause.    The  jury  without  hesitation  found  him  guilty. 

During  the  iaterval  between  the  Information  being 
obtained  and  tried,  an  event  happened  which  gave  a 
peculiarly  mournful  interest  to  the  proceeding — the 
death  of  this  great  Princess,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
unwearied  and  unrelenting  persecution  of  her  enemies. 
A  circumstance  well  fitted  to  disarm  any  malignity 
merely  human,  seemed  only  to  inspire  fresh  bitterness 
and  new  fury  into  the  breast  of  the  ferocious  priest. 
The  indignation  and  disgust  of  the  country  was  roused 
to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  unbridled  violence  of  his 
defence ;  and  when  men  r^arded  the  groundlessness 
of  those  charges  of  which  it  was  made  up,  agiunst  all 
he  had  occasion  to  mention,  they  were  forcibly  reminded 
of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Dr.  King's  late  History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1745,  a  fiivourite  Jacobite  production, 
— "  Blacones  apud  Anglos  sunt  infames  delatores,  gigan- 
tum  filii ;  quos  natura  malevolos  spes  pnemii  induxit 
in  summum  scelus :  qui  quum  castos  et  integerrimos 
viros  accusare  soleant,  omnia  confingunt,  et  non  modo 
perjuria  sua  vendunt,  verum  etiam  alios  impellunt  ad 
pejerandum  nomen  sumunt  a  Blacow  quodam  sacerdote, 
qui  ob  nefarias  suas  delationes  donatus  est  canonicatu 
Vindsoriensi  a  regni  prsefecto." 

This  man  was  brought  up  for  judgment  in  the  fol- 
lowing Michaelmas  term,  and  only  sentenced  by  the 
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Court  of  King's  Bench  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  - 
— Messrs.  Hunt  having  suffered  a  confinement  of  two 
years,  and  paid  a  fine  of  L.1000,  for  a  far  less  slan- 
derous attack  on  the  Regent  in  1802 ;  and  Mr.  Drak- 
ard  having,  as  we  have  seen,  heen  confined  eighteen 
months,  for  publishing  some  remarks  on  military  pu- 
nishments, which  a  Middlesex  jury  had  just  before  pro- 
nounced  to  be  no  libel  at  all.  Three  years  after  Bui- 
cow's  trial,  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey  and  his  printer  were 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  libel  upon 
George  IV.  in  a  country  paper  published  by  them.  It 
represented  that  sovereign  as  guilty  of  almost  every 
crime  which  a  prince  can  commit,  and  farther  charged 
him  with  having  rejoiced  esceedmgly  at  the  death  of 
his  wife,  his  brother,  and  especially  his  only  child,  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  case  of 
libel  ever  brought  before  the  court.  When  the  de- 
fendants were  brought  up  for  judgment,  they  appeared 
without  any  counsel ;  but  just  as  the  sentence  was 
about  being  pronounced,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  with  Mr. 
Denman  had  defended  them  at  the  trial,  beckoned  to 
Mr.  Harvey,  who  crossed  the  court  apparently  to  re- 
ceive some  suggestion  for  his  speech  in  mitigation  of 
pimishment.  He  then  addressed  the  court,  and  on 
his  concluding,  was  ag^n  beckoned  to  by  his  counsel, 
as  if  he  had  still  omitted  something.  The  court  com- 
plained of  this  interference,  as  Mr.  Brougham  was  not 
then  retained  for  either  of  the  defendants.  Where- 
upon he  stated  that  the  reason  why  he  had  made  Mr. 
Harvey  cross  the  court  was  to  suggest,  what  he  now 
took  leave  to  do  as  amicus  curia,  that  Mr.  Blacow  for 
his  scandalous  sermon  against  the  late  Queen,  had  only 
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been  eentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
that  of  course  more  could  not  be  ^ven  in  ihe  present' 
case.  Their  lordships  expressed  much  displeasure  at 
this  interference,  seemin;g  not  to  set  a  high  value  upon 
the  'Ofnici^tactmce,' which  had  been  testified;  butaftw 
a  short  consultation,  they  sentenced  Mr.  Harvey  and  his 
co-defendant  to  the  same  period  of  ooi^ement  with 
Mr.  Blacow. 
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May  it  please  your  Lordship, — Gentlemen  op 
THE  Jury, — It  is  my  painful  duty  to  bring  before  you 
the  particulars  of  this  case ;  it  is  yours  to  try  it;  and 
my  part  shall  be  performed  in  a  very  short  time 
indeed;  for  I  have  little,  if  any  thing,  more  to  do, 
than  merely  to  read  what  I  will  not  characterize  by 
words  of  my  own,  but  I  will  leave  to  you,  and  may 
leave  to  every  man  whose  judgpent'-isTtot^ierverted 
and  whQ^_  heart  is  not  corrupt,  to  affix  the  proper 
deSmption  to  the  writing,  and  his  fitting  character  to 
the  author.  I  will  read  to  you  what  the  defendant 
composed  and  printed ;  and  I  need  do  no  more.  You 
have  heard  from  my  learned  friend, — and  if  you  still 
have  any  doubt,  it  will  soon  be  removed, — to  whom 
the  following  passage  applies.  Of  the  late  Queen  it 
is  that  this  passage  Is  written,  and  published. 

"  The  tenn  'cowardly'  which  they  have  now  laid  to 
my  chaige,  I  think  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say, 
does  not  belong  to  me ;  that  feeling  was  never  an 
inmate  of  my  bosom  ;  neither  when  the  Jacobins  raged 
around  us  with  all  their  fury,  nor  in  the  present  days 
of  radical  uproar  and  delusion.  The  latter,  indeed,  it 
must  be  allowed,  have  one  feature  about  them  even 
more  hideous  and  disgusting  than  the  Jacobins  them- 
selves. They  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  goddess 
of  reason,  a  most   respectable    and   decent   sort  of 
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being." — And  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  she  was  a 
common  prostitute,  taken  from  the  stews  of  Paris. 
"  A  most  respectable  and  decent  sort  of  being  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  radicals  have  set  up  as  the 
idol  of  their  worship.  They  have  elevated  the  goddess 
of  lust  on  the  pedestal  of  diame;  an  object  of  all 
others  the  most  congenial  to  their  taste,  the  most 
deserving  of  their  homage,  the  most  worthy  of  their 
adoration.  After  exhibiting  her  claims  to  their  &vour 
in  two  distinct  quarters  of  the  globe ;  after  compassing 
sea  and  land  with  her  guilty  paramour,  tp  gratify  to 
the  full  her  impure  desires,  and  even  polluting  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself  with  her  presence, — to  whids 
she  was  carried  in  mock  majesty  astride  upon  an  ass, 
— she  returned  to  this  hallowed  soil  so  hardened  in 
sin, — so  bronzed  with  infamy, — so  callous  to  every 
feeling  of  decency  or  shame,  as  to  go  on  Sunday 
last" — here,  gentlemen,  the  reverend  preacher  allud- 
ed, not  to  the  public  procession  to  St.  Pauls, — 
where  her  late  Majesty  returned  thanks  for  her  der 
livery, — or  to  other  processions  which  might,  partly 
at  least,  be  considered  as  political,  but  to  her  hum- 
ble, unaffected,  pious  devotion  in  the  Church  of  Ham- 
mersmith.— "to  go  on  Sunday  last  clothed  in  the 
mantle  of  adultery,  to  kneel  down  at  the  altar,  of  that 
Grod  who  is  '  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,' 
when  she  oi^ht  rather  to  have  ^ood  barefooted  m  the 
aide,  covered  with  a  shirt  as  white  as  '  unsunned 
snow,'  doing  penance  for  her  sins.  Till  this  had  been 
done,  I  would  never  have  defikd  my  hands  by  placing, 
the  sacred  symbols  in  hers ;  and  this  she  would  hav^ 
been  compelled  to  do  in  those  gpod  old  days  when 
Church  discipline  was  in  pristine  vigour  and  activity," 
Gentlemen,  the  author  of  this  scandalous,  this  infa- 
mous libel,  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The  libel  is  a 
sermon — the  act  of  publication  was  preaching  it — the 
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[dace  was  his  chiuch — the  day  was  the  Sabbath— 

the  audience  was  his  flock.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
treat  lightly  that  office  of  which  he  wears  the  outward 
vestmeDts,  and  which  he  by  bis  conduct  profanea.  A 
pious,  humble,  inoi&nsiTe,  charitable  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  is  truly  entitled  to  the  tribute  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  is  eyer  cheerfully  bestowed. 
But  I  know  no  title  to  our  love  or  our  veneration  which 
is  possessed  by  a  meddling,  intriguing,  unquiet,  ttuv 
bulent  [^iest,  even  when  he  diooses  to  separate  his 
sacred  office  fhun  his  profane  acts ;  far  less  when  he 
mixes  up  both  together— when  he  refinuns  not  from 
polluting  the  sanctuary  itself  with  calumny — ^when  he 
not  only  invades  the  sacred  circle  of  domestic  life  with 
the  weapons  of  nialieions  scandal,  but  enters  the  hal- 
lowed thre^old  of  the  ten^Je  mth  the  torch  of 
slander  in  hia  hand,  and  casts  it  flamii^  on  the  altar; 
poiscms  with  rank  calumnies  the  air  wiuch  he  especial- 
ly is  bonnd  to  preserve  hoty  and  pure — ^maki^  the 
worslup  of  God  the  means  c^  injuring  his  neighbour ; 
and  dulling  by  his  foul  slanders  the  ean,  and  by  his 
ialse  doctrines  perverting  the  minds,  and  by  his  wicked 
example  tainting  the  lives  of  the  flock  committed  by 
Christ  to  his  care  ! 

Of  the  defendant's  motives  I  say  nothing.  I  care  not 
what  they  were ;  for  innocent  they  could  not  be.  I  care 
not  whether  he  was  paying  court  to  some  patron,  or 
looking  up  with  a  general  aspect  of  sycophancy  to  the 
bounty  of  power,  or  whether  it  was  mere  mischief  and 
wickedness,  or  whether  the  outrage  proceeds  from 
sordid  and  malignant  feelings  combined,  and  was  the 
base  ofl^pring  of  an  union  not  unnatural  however  ille- 
gitimate, between  interest  and  spite.  But  be  his  mo- 
tives of  a  darker  or  lighter  shade,  innocent  they  could 
not  have  been :  and  unless  the  pass^;e  I  have  read  pro- 
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ceeded  from  innocency,  it  would  be  a  libel  on  you  to 
doubt  that  you  will  find  it  a  libel. 

Of  the  illustrious  and  ill-fated  individual  who  was 
the  object  of  this  unprovoked  attack,  I  forbear  to 
speak.  She  is  now  removed  from  such  low  strife,  and 
there  is  an  end,  I  cannot  say  of  her  chequered  life,  for 
her  existence  was  one  continued  scene  of  suffering — 
of  disquiet — of  torment  from  injustice,  oppression,  and 
animosity — ^by  all  who  either  held  or  looked  up  to 
emolument  or  aggrandisement — all  who  either  possessed 
or  courted  them — but  the  grave  has  closed  over  her 
unrelenting  persecutions.  Unrelenting  I  may  well  call 
them,  for  they  have  not  spared  her  ashes.  The  evil 
passions  which  beset  her  steps  in  life,  have  not  ceased 
to  pursue  her  memory,  with  a  resentment  more  relent- 
less, more  implacable  than  death.  But  it  is  yours  to 
vindicate  the  broken  laws  of  your  country.  If  your 
verdict  shall  have  no  effect  on  the  defendant, — if  he  still 
go  on  unrepenting  and  unabashed, — it  will  at  least  teach 
others,  or  it  vrill  warn  them  and  deter  them  from  vio- 
lating the  decency  of  private  life,  betraying  sacred  pub- 
lic duties,  and  insulting  the  majesty  of  the  Law. 
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DEATH  OF  QUEEN  CAROUNE. — CONDUCT  OP  THE 
DURHAM  CLERGY. 

When  the  late  Queen  Caroline,  yielding  to  the  alto- 
gether unexampled  course  of  persecution  in  every  fonn 
under  which  she  had  suffered,  was  stricken  with  a 
mortal  sickness,  the  immediate  consequence  of  men- 
tal distress,  parties  were  variously  affected  by  the 
intelligence  that  her  life  was  in  dai^r.  The  people 
unirersally  and  with  but  little  distinction  of  party  or 
of  sect,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  painful ' 
anxiety,  and  waited  in  suspense  the  arrival  of  the  tid- 
ings whidi  were  to  confirm  or  to  dissipate  the  prevail- 
ing gloran.  After  a  passing  interval  of  better  pros- 
pects, all  hc^  was  soon  buiished  by  information  that 
she  was  given  over ;  and  the  Deli's  of  her  decease,  which 
b^pened  on  the  7th  of  August  1821,  followed  inmie- 
diatety  after.  In  all  the  places  where  the  event  was 
made  known,  and  where  no  undue  influence  or  superior 
authority  was  exerted  to  suitress  the  public  feelings, 
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the  utmost  concern  was  manifested,  not  uDaccompanied 
with  indignation  at  the  author  of  those  wrongs  which 
had  led  to  this  sorrowful  event.  Among  the  more  ordi- 
nary, and  therefore,  if  displayed,  the  more  imimport- 
ant  manifestations  of  concern,  was  that  of  tolling  the 
bells  in  cathedrals  and  churches,  the  constant  mark  of 
respect  paid  to  all  the  royal  family,  even  the  most 
insignificant  and  the  least  popular, — a  ceremony  so 
much  of  course  that  nothing  could  give  it  any  import- 
ance except  the  rudeness  or  the  servility  which  might 
obstruct  its  being  performed.  Accordingly,  the  tribute 
of  respect  had  almost  universally  been  paid,  and  had 
excited  no  comment  any  where.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  heads  of  the  Durham  Cathedral  to  form  an  excep- 
tion, the  only  exception  of  any  importance,  to  the 
general  course  of  conduct  pursued  upon  this  mournful 
occasion.  They  would  not  suffer  the  bells  of  that 
venerable  edifice  to  be  tolled  in  the  wonted  manner. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  even  had  it  been 
decent  for  churchmen  to  take  part  in  such  a  contro- 
versy, and  during  the  Queen's  life  to  side  with  the 
oppressors  against  the  injured  party,  the  event  which 
removed  the  latter  from  all  worldly  concerns,  would 
have  allayed  also  the  animosity  of  her  clerical  antago- 
nists ;  and  that,  though  they  had  refused  her  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers  while  living,  they  would  not 
make  themselves  the  solitary  exception  among  Chap- 
ters and  other  Colle^ate  bodies,  to  the  regular  course 
of  paying  an  accustomed  mark  of  respect  to  the  consort 
of  the  sovereign,  now  only  known  to  them  as  one 
whose  death  had  made  his  M^esty  a  widower,  and 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desires  without  violating  his 
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OWD  coujugal  duties.  These  reverend  personages,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise;  they  forbade  their  bells  to 
toll ;  and  the  consequence  was  some  remarks  in  the 
Durham  Chronicle,  a  provincial  paper  long  distin- 
guished for  its  steady  thoi^h  temperate  support  of 
liberal  opinions,  both  on  civil  and  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects.  These  remarks  were  as  follows,  and  they 
were  published  on  the  10th  of  August,  while  the 
event  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all,  and  the  feel- 
ing had  not  sub^ded  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite. 


"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  accounts 
in  the  public  papers,  a  mark  of  respect  to  her  late  Majesty 
has  been  almost  universally  paid  throughout  the  kingdom, 
when  the  painful  tidings  i^  her  decease  were  received  by 
tolling  the  bells  of  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches.  But  there 
is  one  exception  to  this  very  creditable  fact  which  demands 
eepecial  notice.  In  this  episcopal  city,  containing  six  churches 
independently  of  the  cathedral,  not  a  single  bell  announced 
the  departure  of  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  most  injured 
of  Queens, — the  most  persecuted  of  women.  Thus  the  brutal 
enmity  of  those  who  embittered  her  mortal  existence  pursues 
her  in  her  shroud. 

"  We  know  not  whether  any  a«tutU  orders  were  issued  to 
prevent  this  customary  sign  of  mourning ;  but  the  omission 
plainly  indicates  the  kind  of  spirit  which  predominates  among 
our  clergy.  Yet  these  men  profess  to  be  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  walk  in  his  footsteps,  to  teach  his  precepts,  to  in- 
culcate his  spirit,  to  promote  harmony,  charity,  and  Christian 
love !  Out  upon  such  hypocrisy  !  It  is  such  conduct  which 
renders  the  very  name  of  our  established  clergy  odious  till 
it  stinks  in  the  nostrils ;  that  makes  our  churches  look  like 
deserted  sepulchres,  rather  than  temples  of  the  living  God  ; 
that  raises  up  conventicles  in  every  comer,  and  increases  the 
brood  of  wild  fanatics  and  enthusiasts ;  that  causes  our 
beneficed  dignitaries  to  be  regarded  as  usurpers  of  their 
possessions  ;  that  deprives  them  of  all  pastoral  influence  and 
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respect ;  that  in  short  has  left  them  no  euppori  or  prop  in 
the  attachment  or  veneration  of  the  people.  Sensible  of  the 
decline  of  their  Bpiritual  and  moral  influence,  they  cling  to 
temporal  power,  and  lose  in  their  officiousnesa  in  political 
matters,  even  the  semblance  of  the  diaraoter  of  ministers  of 
religioii.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  system  can  last.  It 
is  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  well  as  with  justice 
and  reason,  and  the  beetles  who  crawl  about  amidst  its  holes 
and  crevices,  act  as  if  they  were  striving  to  provoke  and  ac- 
celerate the  blow  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  inevitably  crush 
the  whole  fabric  and  level  H  with  the  dust." 

In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Mr.  Scarlett,  then 
Attorney-General  for  the  County  Pdatine,  obtained  on 
the  14th  November  a  Rule  to  shew  cause  why  a  Crimi- 
nal Information  should  not  be  filed  against  John  Am- 
brose Williams,  as  the  reputed  publisher  of  this  parai- 
graph,  who  indeed  never  denied  that  he  was  also  its 
author.  The  first  of  the  following  speeches  is  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  with  the  late  learned, 
able,  and  most  excellent  John  Bonham  Carter,  (Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth,  and  son-in-law  of  William  Smith,) 
was  of  counsel  for  the  Defendant.  The  Rule  was,  not 
without  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Court,  made  abso- 
lute, there  being  indeed,  no  similar  instance  of  a  Rule 
so  granted,  where  the  party  applying  did  not  deny 
upon  oath  the  matters  charged  agdnst  him  in  the 
alleged  hbel.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  support  by  pre- 
cedents a  prosecution  in  this  form,  instituted  for  a  libel 
against  a  body  so  little  defined  as  "  the  Clergy  of  Dur- 
ham ;"  still  less  such  a  body  as  the  Information  after- 
wards filed  words  them,  "  the  Clergy  residing  in  and  near 
the  city  of  Durham ;"  there  being  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing what  distance  this  included,  and  consequently  who  the 
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parties  libelled  really  were.  But  it  was  a  novelty  still 
greater  and  more  alarming  to  receive  as  prosecutors 
by  Criminal  Information  a  party  vrho,  under  the  shelter 
of  this  vagueness,  made  no  affidavit  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  charge,  and  thus  escaped  the  performance  of  that 
condition  under  which  all  othec  parties  are  laid  by  tho 
Rule  of  the  court  when  they  apply  for  its  extwordinary 
interpodtion,  instead  of  proceeding  by  Indictment. 

The  Rule  being  thus  made  absolute,  the  Information 
was  liled,  and  went  down  to  trial  at  the  next  summer 
assizes  for  the  County  Palatine,  where  it  excited  ex- 
traordinary interest  from  the  parties,  the  sulyect,  and 
the  ^iiit  of  political  ^imosity  prevailing  between  the 
College  £md  a  large  portion  of  the  commuoiiy.  The 
cause  was  tried  before  Mr.  Baroo  Wood,  and  the 
speech  in  Mr.  WUliams's  defence  fornm  the  second  and 
the  principal  of  those  connected  with  this  extrftordi' 
aary  proceedii^.  The  jury  were  encljO^ed  for  above 
five  hours,  and  returned  a  verdict  which  r^strtct^d  the 
Ifhel  and  again  r^sed  one  of  the  questions  on  thtf  r^ 
cord,  which  had  been  aigued  in  shewing  causo  against 
the  Rule.  The  verdict  was,  "  Guilty  of  pybJishi^  a 
libel  against  the  clergy  residiog  in  and  near  the  city  of 
Durham  and  the  suburbs  therec^." 

The  d^fendant,  accordingly,  ne^t  IJIichaelmas  term, 
moved  in  arrest  of  ji^gment,  and  aUo  for  a  ne,w  trt^ 
\ybfifi  the  third  of  these  speeches  was  delivered — viz.,  the 
a^;ument  on  that  motion.  The  result  was,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  obtained  a  Rule  to  shjew  cause,  but  thQ  mait- 
ti^  stood  over,  the  prosecutor^  nev«r  shewing  my  caua«, 
and  consequently  no  judgment  was  ever  proncMoced, 
either  upon  the  Rule  or  upon  the  defendant, — vho  tluis 
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was  let  go  free  as  if  he  had  been  acquitted  altogether 
bj  the  jury.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  that  no  judgment  could  have  been  given  upon 
the  verdict  which  had  been  found.  It  was  all  but  the 
general  opinion  there,. that  the  granting  this  Rule  for 
a  libel  so  conceived,  and  above  all,  without  the  usual 
denial  on  the  prosecutor's-  oath,  was  a  wide  and  wholly 
unprecedented  departure  from  the  established  practice 
in  this  most  delicate  and  important  matter,  and  the 
precedent  now  made  has  certainly  never  since  been 
followed. 

The  speech  delivered  on  the  trial  at  Durham  natu- 
rally excited  much  attention  at  the  time,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject ;  and  perhaps  this  was  increased  by 
the  notion  which  prevtuled,  that  individuals  of  the  ca- 
thedral were  alluded  to  in  it  But  for  this  there  could 
be  no  foundation.  It  was  uniformly  denied  by  Mr. 
Brougham ;  whose  professional  duty,  while  it  required 
him  freely  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Chapitral  esta- 
blishment and  the  conduct  of  those  forming  its  present 
members  as  a  body,  cert^nty  did  not  call  for  any 
singling  out  of  individuals ;  much  less  for  any  devia- 
tion from  the  act  with  which  alone  they  were  charg- 
ed, namely,  disrespect,  for  party  purposes,  towards 
the  memory  of  the  late  Queen.  The  Chapter  conasted 
of  many  most  worthy,  pious,  learned,  and  able  indivi- 
duals ;  and  though,  while  under  the  influence  of  party 
feelings,  which  cleigymen  ought  never  to  indulge, 
they  had  been  led  astray  on  the  particular  occasion, 
their  general  conduct  was  not  in  question,  and  was  not 
made  the  subject  of  forensic  discussion,  either  at  the 
trial  or  in  the  court  above. 
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Mb.  Brougham,  on  the  25th  January,  being  called 
upon  to  shew  cause  why  the  Rule  Nisi  should  not  be 
made  absolute,  addressed  the  Court  to  the  following 
effect: — 

This  was  a  Rule  obtained  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Scar- 
lett, last  term,  calling  on  the  defendant  to  shew 
cause  why  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed 
against  him  for  a  libel  on  the  Clergy  of  Durham, 
the  matter  being  alleged  to  be  libellous.  My  lords, 
before  I  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  alleged 
libel,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, I  shall  in  the  first  instance  submit  {as  I  think 
it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time)  a  preliminary,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  fatal  objection  to  the  proceedings 
altogether,  arising  out  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
Rule  has  been  obtained.  Your  lordships  will  observe 
that  this  is  not  one  of  those  cases  of  which  a  good  deal 
has  been  heard  lately,  namely,  of  a  prosecutor  im- 
known  to  the  law,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  the  case  of  a  prose- 
cutor altogether  unknown  to  the  particular  party — it  is 
an  anonymous  prosecution — it  is  the  most  novel  of  all 
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these  recent  novelties.  I  will  defy  any  man  to  t^l 
who  the  person  is,  or  who  the  persons — who  the  cor- 
poration, corporate  or  sole — upon  whose  application 
this  Rule  was  obtained.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
remind  your  lordships,  that  if  an  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted— ^if  a  Ubel  has  been  published — or  if  any  thing 
has  been  done  which  requires  that  the  doors  of  justice 
should  be  open  for  punishment  or  redress — the  dis- 
charging this  Rule  does  not  close  those  doors ;  for,  as 
was  observed  by  my  Lord  Keuyon,  in  a  case  somewhat 
similar  to  the  present,  "  the  refusing  this  application 
does  not  close  the  door  of  justice ;  it  only  bars  the  ac- 
cess to  justice  by  this  particular  avenue."  So  if  a  libel 
has  been  published,  it  is  still  Actionable  or  Indictable  in 
the  ordinary  and  regular  manner.  I  submit  that  it  is 
a  mere  novelty  for  a  party  to  ask  of  the  Court  a  Crimi- 
nal Information  in  this  extraordinary  fashion,  without 
making  himself  known  to  your  lordships,  and  appearing 
here  by  affidavit,  if  need  be,  for  your  lordships  wiU 
easily  remember,  and  indeed  it  has  recently  come  a 
good  deal  under  discussion,  that  where  there  are  libel- 
lous publications  of  any  specific  matters,  whether,  alone, 
or  connected  with  others  of  a  more  vague  description 
— where,  in  short,  either  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
charge  is  of  so  precise  a  nature  that  an  answer  may  be 
given— it  is  necessary,  before  the  application  can  be 
complied  with,  that  those  matters  should  be  denied  on 
the  oath  of  the  applicant.  But  even  if  there  be  no 
specific  matter  in  the  publication  now  in  question  be- 
fore the  Court ;  supposing  it  to  be  a  case  of  a  general 
and  strictly  political  nature — of  an  attack  on  the 
Church  and  State — supposing  it  to  be  the  case  of  a  dif- 
ferent, nay  of  an  opposite  description  to  that  of  the 
paper  now  accused — for  argument's  sake  I  will  sup- 
pose it  to  be  any  one  of  those  publications  which  have 
been  lately  under  the  consideration  of  your  lordships, 
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and  a^nst  which  first  a  verdict,  and  then  judgment 
have  passed,  so  that  no  man  can  now  be  suifered  to 
deny  dieir  libellous  nature — still  I  say  that  my  learned 
friend,  who  obtained  this  Rule,  must,  before  he  can 
make  it  absolute,  shew  a  single  instance  in  which  your 
lordships  have  allowed  such  a  libel  to  be  prosecuted  in 
this  extraordinary  manner,  by  Information.  It  may  be 
prosecuted  ex-offido  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
or  it  may  be  indicted  by  an  individual ;  but  it  cannot 
be  prosecuted  in  this  unheard-of  manner,  by  a  person 
unknown  to  the  Court,  and  who,  for  anything  the 
Court  can  know,  may  have  no  existence.  If  it  may, 
then  may  any  person  come  forward  as  a  prosecutor ; 
any  gentleman  at  the  bar,  who  chances  to  be  unoccu- 
pied, may  rise  in  his  place  and  move ;  he  will  only  have 
to  say,  "  I  call  on  your  lordships  to  put  in  motion 
the  process  of  this  Court ;  a  Ubel  has  been  published, 
and  I  call  on  you  to  grant  me  this  application."  But 
I  think  the  Court  would  exercise  its  discretion  before 
it  interposed  to  grant  a  Criminal  Information  in  such  a 
case.  I  say  it  is  a  mere  novelty  for  the  party  who 
makes  this  application  to  be  unknown  to  the  Court, 
and  I  will  defy  my  learned  friend  to  shew  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  kind ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  one  to  be 
found  since  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary  was  pass- 
ed for  regulating  proceedings  of  this  kind.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Court  in  shew- 
ing the  consequence  of  your  lordships  granting  this  In- 
formation. If  a  person  may  come  forward  and  apply, 
putting  himself  in  the  office  of  pubUc  prosecutor  (an 
office  unknown  in  our  law),  what  would  happen  ?  Why, 
any  gentleman  at  the  bar,  without  retainer,  authority,  or 
instructions— anyyoung  amateur  in  prosecutions — might 
rise  up  and  say,  "  I  am  to  move  for  a  Rule  to  shew 
cause  why  a  Criminal  Information  should  not  be  filed 
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against  A.  B."  and  he  would  obtain  it  without  more 
ado ;  day,  the  process  of  the  Court  would  immediately 
after  issue,  provided  he  only  complied  with  the  statu- 
tory amdition  of  entering  into  a  recognizance  for  L.20, 
which,  indeed,  any  one  might  do  for  him.  I  say,  if 
your  lordships  acquiesce  in  the  present  ^plication ;  if 
the  Information  is  granted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Scarlett ; 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  diould  not  be  granted  to 
any  other  gentl^nan  at  the  bar.  My  lords,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  enter  into  the  particular  merits 
of  this  case ;  but  I  think  I  can  satisfy  your  iM^lships 
that,  independent  of  the  preliminary  objection  which  I 
have  taken,  this  Court  cannot  interpose  to  reheve  the 
parties  in  the  particular  circumErtiances  of  this  case; 
supposing  those  parties  to  be  the  Durham  clergy ;  but 
that  it  will  leave  them  to  their  proper  and  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding  by  Indictment.  I  think  I  could 
satisfy  your  lord^ps  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
Court's  interposing,  by  shortly  advertmg  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  but  it  would  be  an  unpleasant 
discussion,  as  it  respects  the  character  of  individuals, 
members  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  of  great  note,  which 
is  justly  venerated  in  this  coimtry,  I  say,  my  lords,  I 
am  extremely  unwilling  to  be  dra^ied  into  the  details 
connected  with  this  case,  unless  I  am  told  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary by  your  lordships  disposing  of  this  preliminary 
objection. 

The  Judges  consulted  for  several  minutes,  and  while 
they  were  deliberating, 

Mb.  Brodghau  said,  perhaps  your  lordships  will  al- 
low me  to  refer  you  to  a  case ;  it  is  the  only  one  that 
I  can  refer  you  to ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  an  attempt  of  the  sort  has  been  made ; 
I  allude  to  the  Kmg  v.  Phillips,  in  44ii  Burr.,  2009. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  the  then  Attorney-general, 
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in  his  place  in  Court,  moved  for  a  Rule  to  shew  cause 
why  a  Criminal  Information  should  not  be  filed,  and  the 
Court  said,  "  for  whom  do  you  apply  V 

The  Lord  Chief  Jubtice. — Was  that  a  case  of  pub- 
lic or  private  libel  ?  That  was  a  libel  upcm  a  private 
iDdividual,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Brougham  ? 

Mr.  BRODGaAM.— -It  was  not  a  libel,  my  lord  ;  it 
was  for  an  ofience  of  a  public  nature. 

Mb.  Carter. — It  was  for  a  misdemeanor,  committed 
by  a  ma^strate  in  the  execution  of  hie  office. 

The  hoKO  Chief  Justice. — Ah,  it  was  an  offence 
agwist  some  particular  individual. 

Mr.  Brougham. — Yes,  my  lord,  and  there  the  Court 
SMd,  "  for  whom  do  you  make  this  application  ?"  when 
the  Attomey^neral  immediately  stud,  "  I  make  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown."  ITiere  the  Court  seemed  to 
have  reckoned  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  ascer- 
tain who  the  party  applying  was. 

Tlie  Lord  Chief  Justice. — I  thmk  that  was  very 
properly  said  to  the  AttOTney-general.  I  recollect 
something  of  the  same  kind  happening  here,  when  I 
said,  "for  whom  do  you  move?"  It  was  replied,  "I 
move  individually,"  ^ere  the  counsel  was  appearing 
in  the  character  of  any  other  gentleman  at  the  b«r ; 
but  if  he  says  I  move  as  Attorney-general,  or  generally 
for  the  Oown,  that  is  the  distinction. 

The  Judges  again  consulted  for  a  short  time,  after 
which 

The  Lord  Chief  Jubtice  said,— It  will  not  be  con- 
venient to  take  the  parts  separately. 

Mr.  Brodghah. — Not  to  take  them  s^)arately,  did 
your  lordship  say  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Yes. 

Mb.  Brougham.  Then  I  have  further  to  request 
your  lordship's  attention  to  the  very  strict  manner  in 
which  the  Court  has  in  all  instances  required  an  afiU 
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davit  denying  the  truth  of  any  matters  charged,  where 
those  matters  were  specific  enough  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  denial  by  affidavit,  or  where  any  portion  of 
the  matter  was  so  specific  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
denied  by  affidavit. 

Me.  Justice  Bayley. — ^If  the  libel  chaises  a  crime 
on  an  individual,  it  must  be  denied ;  but'  not  if  the 
character  of  the  libel  is  the  same,  whether  it  is  true  or 
&lse. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  apprehend  that  whea  a  party  is 
charged  with  a  libel,  and  that  chaise  consists  of  any 
specific  fact,  that  fact  ought  at  all  events  to  be  denied. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — What  is  the  feet  that 
you  say  ought  to  be  denied  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — There  are  several  facts,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Well,  what  are  they  ? 
state  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Brougham. — The  first  is  that  which  is  alleged 
respecting  the  Cathedral  church  and  other  churches  of 
the  city  of  Durban,  namely,  that  they  did  not  shew 
the  usual  mark  of  respect  to  the  royal  family ;  and 
this  resolves  itself  into  a  charge  against  the  clergy  of 
Durham,  that  they  failed  in  paying  the  respect  due  to 
the  royal  family,  by  forbidding  the  bells  to  be  tolled  on 
the  demise  of  one  of  its  most  considerable  branches. 
That  is  the  charge,  and  it  rests  upon  a  fact  of  such  a 
specific  nature,  that  it  might  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  denial,  and,  we  contend,  ought  to 
have  been  denied :  if,  indeed,  ailer  all,  this  party, 
namely,  the  clergy  of  Durham,  is  the  party  concerned 
in  the  present  application. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — In  granting  a  criminal  in- 
formation there  must  be  some  fact.  The  question 
here  is,  did  they  pay  that  mark  of  respect ;  and  if  that 
&ct  is  not  n^atived  on  the  part  of  the  person  making 
this  application,  that  will  warrant  the  Court  in  con- 
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eluding  that  t^e  fact  is  true.  We  maj  assume  that 
the  bell  was  not  tolled :  that  is  a  matter  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Court. - 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is 
entirely  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  Court ;  because 
this  whole  proceeding  is  an  appeal  to  its  discretionary 
powers;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  discretion 
will  now  be  exercised,  as  it  always  has  been,  soundly, 
and  according  to  the  known  rules  and  principles  long 
since  established  by  the  Court,  and  by  which  its  dis- 
cretion is  distinctly  limited.  One  of  those  fixed  rules 
is,  that  the  party  applying  for  a  Criminal  Information 
riiall  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge  of  which  he  com- 
plains. I  have  already  reminded  your  lordships  of 
this  principle,  and  that  such  an  application  cannot  be 
gr^ited  unless  the  party  brings  forward  his  denied  in 
the  first  instance.  According  to  the  principles  of  all 
the  decided  cases,  it  is  not  enou|^  to  say  that,  be  the 
matter  true  or  feise,  the  pubhcation  is  libellous,  and 
should  be  prosecuted.  Prosecuted  it  may  be,  whether 
true  or  false,  but  not  in  this  manner ;  the  merits  of  the 
party  ^^lying  for  this  extraordinary  interference  of 
the  Court  are  the  sole  grounds  of  its  interpomtion. 
For  example,  there  is  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Bate, 
on  the  Duke  of  lUchmond's  application,  where  the 
matter  was  much  discussed ;  and  the  general  nUe  was 
laid  down,  that  whoever  be  the  prosecutor  he  must  deny 
the  truth  of  all  specific  chairges. 

The  LoED  Chief  Jubtice. — What  is  the  subject 
matter  ^&ct  here ;  yoiu-  assertion  is,  that  the  clergy 
of  Durham  did  not  pay  that  mark  of  respect  which 
they  ought  to  have  paid  in  memory  of  the  deceased 
Queen.  Now  go  on  and  read  the  rest,  and  let  us  see 
whether  any  affidavit  can  be  made  with  reelect  to  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Brougham. — In  the  King  v.  Bate  it  is  laid 
VOL.  I.  y  ^ 
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down  that  when  the  lact  or  any  part  of  the  foct  charged 
is  of  a  specific  nature,  it  must  be  denied. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — Then  we  must  look  to  what 
was  the  subject  of  that  application ;  if  a  libel  is  pub- 
lished which  imputes  to  a  man  a  crime,  and  he  will 
not  state  by  his  aifadavit  that  he  is  innocent  of  that 
crime ;  in  that  case  the  Court  will  say,  "  you  are  not  a 
person  to  whom  we  will  give  relief;"  if  a  man  is 
charged  with  a  crime  and  he  neglects  to  negative  that 
fact  by  affidavit,  that  entitles  the  Court  to  consider 
that  the  fact  which  is  so  chai^;ed  and  not  negatived,  is 
a  true  fact.  Now  in  this  case,  here  is  an  imputation 
of  a  crime,  and  if  the  Court  is  to  take  the  fact  to  be 
true,  that  is  a  ground  why  the  Court  should  not  inter- 
fere. But  there  may  be  a  case,  (I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  one)  but  there  may  be  a  case  where  the  impu- 
tation is  not  a  charge  of  a  crime,  and  there  the  &ct 
not  being  denied  may  be  taken  to  be  true ;  still  the 
libel  may  justify  this  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding. 

Mr.  Brougham. — 'That  is  the  point  at  issue,  my 
lord.  Next  I  have  to  submit  that  all,  or  almost  all 
this  paragraph  is  a  charge  agtunst  a  particular  body, 
and  that  the  body  ought,  in  applying  for  this  Rule,  to 
have  n^tived  it  by  affidavit.  Your  lordship  will 
recollect  tiiat  it  is  laid  down  in  all  the  cases,  that  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  parties,  with  the  single 
exceptionofthe  Queen-Consort,  in  applying  to  thisCourt 
for  an  Information,  fall  equally  within  the  rule,  namely, 
that  their  merits  are  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  Court,  and  that  they  are  bound  to  remove  the  im- 
putation from  themselves  when  they  seek  this  peculiar 


Mr.  Jubtice  Holbotd. — It  is  not  so  in  every  case ; 
where  a  party  seeks  for  the  interpoation  of  a  court,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  challenge  for  instance,  on  account  of 
the  public  safety  and  public  peace,  the  court  does  not 
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refuse  the  information  upon  the  motion  of  the  party, 
though  the  applicant  be  not  blameless. 

Mb.  Brougham. — Undoubtedly,  my  lord ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  am  sure  that  your  lordship  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  assertion,  that  there  never  is  im  application  to 
this  Court  for  a  Criminal  Information  on  account  of  a 
quarrel,  in  which  the  whole  circumstances  attending 
that  quarrel  are  not  gone  into,  and  the  merits  of  the 
party  making  the  application  scrupulously  investigated. 
The  party  resisting  the  apphcation  is  allowed  to  go  at 
large  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted, or  all^;ed  to  be  conmiitted,  by  the  party  apply- 
ing ;  these  are  always  most  fully  brought  before  the 
Court  in  order  to  show  on  what  ground  the  applicant 
stands.  In  order  that  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  satis- 
fied, a  minute  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  both 
parties  is  entered  into  by  the  Court ;  and  though  the 
conduct  of  the  person  insulted  is  no  defence  in  law  for 
the  person  insulting,  yet  if  it  has  been  blameworthy,  it 
is  held  an  answer  to  the  demand  made  for  leave  to 
proceed  by  Information.  And  now  I  am  compelled, 
however  reluctant,  to  go  into  the  merits  of  this  case : 
and  I  am  forced  to  seek  about  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  party  with  whom  I  am  contending.  It  is  quite 
obvious  ^at  it  must  be  some  person  connected  with 
the  Cathedral  of  Durham. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Certamlj  it  is  not  the 
conduct  of  the  Cathedral  alone ;  it  cannot  be  applied 
to  them  alone. 

Ma.  Brougham. — When  I  make  use  of  that  expres- 
fflon,  I  mean  the  clergy  of  the  city — ^the  Cathedral  and 
the  city  together — ^for  undoubtedly  it  refers  to  both, 
though  most  especially  to  the  Cathedral.  It  is  distinctly 
sworn  in  the  affidavit  of  the  defendant,  that  these  ob- 
servations referred  exclumvely  to  the  Durham  clergy ; 
and  that  they  did  not  apply  to  the  clergy  of  tiie  Church 
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generally ;  and  I  still  have  agwn  to  complain,  even  in 
this  part  of  the  argument,  of  not  knowing  precisely 
whom  I  am  contending  with  ;  because,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  it  may  be  the  very  description  of  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  preamble  of  the  statute,  "  those  malicious 
and  contentious  persons  who,  more  of  late  than  in 
former  times,  have  been  engaged  in  prosecutions  of 
this  kind."  But  whoever  the  persons  may  be  who 
move  in  this  matter,  it  is  plwn,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
merits  of  the  parties  of  and  concerning  whom  this 
charge  is  made,  are  directly  in  issue  before  your  lord- 
ships. Now,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this  dissension,  I 
have  first  of  all  to  state,  that  the  altercation  in  which 
those  cleigymen  and  others  have  been  for  some  time 
past  engaged,  are  such  as  to  justify  your  lordships  in 
refusing  to  lend  yourselves  to  their  designs  ;  and  leav- 
ing these  clerical  parties  to  their  remedy  by  action,  or 
by  indictment  before  a  grand  jury,  that  you  will  be 
justified  in  refusing  to  grant  the  request  now  made. 
It  is  sworn  by  the  defendant,  that  those  clergymen  hare 
of  late,  and  for  some  years  past,  taken  a  very  active 
part,  not  only  in  the  political  dissensions  of  the  coun- 
try, but  most  especially  in  those  locally  relating  to  the 
county  and  city  of  Durham.  They  were  all  on  one  side, 
most  active  agents,  who  spared  no  pains  to  render 
themselves  serviceable  to  one  party ;  and  not  only  to 
thwart  the  designs,  but  to  blacken  the  character  of 
their  antagonists. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — This  is  upon  the  affi- 
davit I  suppose,  Mr.  Brougham  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — It  is  in  substance  upon  the  affi- 
davit, my  lord ;  the  fticts  are  set  forth  there  with  much 
particularity,  and  I  shall  come  to  them  immediately. 
I  should  be  sorry  now  not  to  enter  into  the  detaik, 
since  I  am  forced  to  abandon  my  preliminary  objec- 
tion.   I  may  add  that  they  not  only  made  themselves 
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the  most  active  political  agents,  but  that  the;  scrupled 
at  no  means  of  annoyance,  and  hesitated  at  no  excess 
of  falsehood  and  m^ignity  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
purposes ;  their  secular,  party,  Actions,  selfish  purposes. 
I  ^ould  be  sorry  to  amioy  the  ears  of  your  lordships 
with  a  specimen  of  their  vile  abuse. 

Mb.  Scarlett. — I  do  not  find  that  in  the  affidavit. 

Me.  Brocghah. — I  mean  the  persons  whose  con- 
duct I  have  alluded  to. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — Cert^  members  of  the  cleigy  of 
the  church  of  Durham. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  read  the  libel,  after 
which  he  said,  "  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  apply  to  the 
clergy  of  Durham  only." 

Mr.  Brouohah. — I  am  to  submit,  my  lord,  that  it 
does  apply  to  the  church  and  cleigy  of  Durham  only. 
-We  have  distinctly  sworn  that  it  applies  to  them,  and 
if  we  had  no  other  means  of  shewing  it,  I  submit  that 
that  is  the  iair  construction  of  the  commeDtaries  on 
their  conduct ;  that  it  applies  exclusively  to  them.  It 
is  made  in  the  course  of  remarks  upon  a  particiilar 
thing  done  by  the  Durham  clergy,  and  stated  in  the 
alleged  hbel  to  be  done  by  them  alone.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  one  or  two  severe  expressions;  the  word 
*'  brutal"  for  instance,  is  used,  but  the  defendant  may 
well  say  to  that  "  non  mens  hie  sermo ;"  he  copied  the 
word  from  an  attack  made  upon  many  persons,  and 
among  others  on  himseli^  by  one  of  those  very  clergy- 
men of  Durham.  In  this  attack  the  same  word  "  ^m^" 
is  most  freely  used.  The  passage  in  the  paragraph 
which  says,  "  it  is  such  conduct  that  renders  the  very 
name  of  our  Established  clergy  odious  till  it  stinks  in 
the  nostrils,"  is  a  strong,  a  harsh,  and  (if  you  will)  a 
coarse  mode  of  speech.  But,  again,  it  is  not  the  speech 
of  the  defendant.    For  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
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of  a  venerable  author ;  who  says  of  a  cert^  body,  that 
they  are  "  as  the  AugeeB  Staiidum,  and  do  stink  in  the 
"  nose  of  God  and  his  people."  These  expresaons  are 
applied  by  him  not  to  such  as  the  defendant  or  his 
party,  but  to  higher  quarters. — What  if  they  are  used 
to  describe  a  clerical  body  ?  What  if  that  body  be  this 
very  Cathedral  of  Durham?  What  ifthe  writer  be  one  of 
the  body  himself?  What  if  it  be  their  very  Bi^op,  who 
thus  strongly  and  somewhat  coarsely  describes  them  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley. — What  year  was  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — He  was  a  protestant  bishop, — 
Bishop  Barnes.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
I  only  cite  his  lordship's  words  to  show  that  those  ex- 
pressions, harsh  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  which  the  de- 
fendant has  used,  are  not  without  the  warrantry  of 
high  authority,  upon  a  parallel  occasion.  Now  I  have 
to  remind  your  lordships,  not  only  that  the  contents 
of  the  publication  are  true,  but  that  it  has  been  pro- 
voked by  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  themselves,  who 
have  thought  proper  to  publish  pamphlets  filled  with 
the  most  foul  and  false  aspersions  against  this  very 
defendant  One  of  them  has  written  a  tract,  in  which 
he  distinctly  terms  Mr.  Williams,  if  not  by  name,  at 
least  by  his  designation  as  Editor  of  the  Durham  Chro- 
nicle, "o  hireling  and  ftdsotm  panegyrist;"  an  odious 
character,  doubtless,  and  worthy  of  all  contempt ;  but 
not  more  hateful  nor  more  despicable  than  l^e  man 
who  combines  with  it  in  his  own  person,  the  part  of 
an  hireling  calumniator ;  earning  a  portion  of  his  hire 
by  fulsome  flattery  to  his  rich  and  powerful  employer, 
and  working  out  the  residue  in  foul  slanders  of  those 
who  cannot  or  who  will  not  buy  him.  It  is  against 
such  persons ;  it  is  of  and  concerning  such  vocations, 
the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  Church,  not  the  esta- 
blishment itself,  that  these  remarks  are  made;  it  is 
in   such    conduct,    and    such    characters,    that    these 
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strictures  find  their  justification,  gener^;;  but  most 
of  all  is  this  defendant  entitled  thus  to  express  him- 
self, who  has  been  made  the  object  of  these  mer- 
cenary attacks.  Another  of  the  gentlemen,  with  hb 
name,  {a  Mr.  Philpotts)  publishes  a  pamphlet,  m  which 
he  describes  Mr.  Williams  as  "  a  miserable  mercenary 
who  eats  the  bread  of  prostitution,  and  panders  to  the 
low  appetites  of  those  who  cannot  or  who  dare  not 
cater  for  their  own  malignity."  I  think  that  the  coarse- 
ness and  virulence  with  which  these  observations  have 
been  made  by  those  reverend  gentlemen,  will  at  once 
be  allowed  fiilly  to  justify  the  remarks  of  the  defendant 
in  return ;  and  when  your  lordships  see  that  abuse  has 
been  thus  bandied  about  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  in  the  violence  of  conflicting  secular  passions,  , 
I  trust  that  you  will  not  lend  yourselves  to  the  parties 
whose  indecent  animosity  has  drawn  forth  the  com- 
ments of  the  defendant,  by  permittii^  them  to  come 
into  this  Court  and  seek  the  protection  reserved  for 
those  whose  hands  are  pure,  and  whose  demeanour 
will  bear  the  closest  inspection. 

Nor  is  it  only  individuals  of  the  body  who  have 
mixed  themselves  with  such  intemperance  in  the 
squabbles  of  party,  and  forgotten  the  sacred  charac- 
ter which  should  belong  to  their  station.  There 
was  a  meetii^  of  the  whole  clergy  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  publication  in  question. 
It  was  a  meeting — an  assembly  officially  convened, 
and  holden  at  the  house  of  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
Diocese.  Your  lordships  will  find  that  the  body  of 
the  clergy  were  there  convened,  upon  whose  conduct 
as  political  men  these  remarks  have  been  made ;  and 
at  that  meeting  they  thought  fit  to  pass  a  censure  in 
the  most  unmeasured  terms,  (amounting  certainly  to  a 
breach  of  privilege)  upon  a  part  at  least  of  the  Parlia- 
ments—to make  an  attack  upon  what  passed  there,  charg- 
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ing  persons  and  parties  with  "  having  been  guilty  in 
the  highest  places  of  conduct  which  would  disgrace  the 
lowest"  If  any  doubt  remains  as  to  whom  these  ob- 
servattoDs  were  levelled  at,  the  author  of  the  address, 
and  of  the  publicatioa  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
in  commenting  on  a  mistake  committed  by  some  one, 
removes  that  doubt,  iac  he  clearly  shews  that  the  ad- 
dress referred  to  what  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now  I  will,  before  concluding,  beg  leave  to  give  your 
lordships  a  sample  of  the  decency  and  r^ard  for  truth 
which  guide  those  calumniators  who  axe  now  complain- 
ing of  what  they  call  false  and  scandalous  libels.  In  the 
pamphlet  to  which  I  first  adverted,  you  will  find  state- 
ments which  are  not  only  positively  sworn  to  be  as  &is6 
as  they  are  malignant,  but  some  of  which  are  so  noto- 
riously false,  (though  not  more  false  than  foul,  allow 
me  to  say)  that  I  will  venture  to  say  no  man,  let  him 
be  of  what  political  description,  or  of  what  rank  ex 
class  he  may,  can  f^l  to  receive  them  with  extrane 
disgust.  Thus  it  is  positively  asserted  by  <me  of  those 
reverend  partizans,  ^t  after  the  proceedinge  to  1806, 
with  respect  to  the  late  Queen,  she  never  durst  go  to 
Court,  but  that  she  remained  absent  from  Court  from 
1806  down  to  1814,  and  of  course  down  to  the  date  c^ 
the  proceedings  gainst  her — that  in  consequence  of 
what  to(^  place  in  1806,  she  remained  under  a  <a:.0UD; 
whereas,  it  is  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day, 
that  the  very  puty  who  since  persecuted  her,  in^sted 
on  her  beit^  received  at  Court,  the  instant  that  they 
got  into  ofBce  in  1807 ;  that  it  was  at  their  instigation 
E^e  was  received  at  Court,  and  that  she  constantly  at- 
tended it  afterwards  while  the  late  King*  retained  his 
health ;  that  so  &r  from  those  ministers  being  able  to 
mountain  t^t  the  proceedings  in  1806  had  left  Her 
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Majesty  under  a  cloud,  their  objection  to  these  pro- 
ceedings was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
made  her  the  stepping-stone  to  place  and  power ;  and 
that,  not  satisfied  with  the  resolution  of  1806  acquit- 
ing  her  of  guilt,  they  made  a  point  of  revising  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  entered,  as  far  as  the  strongest 
words  could  convey  it,  their  solemn  protest  against  all 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  against  her, 
leaving  on  record  their  most  ample  assertion  of  her  inno- 
cence. I  give  you  this  as  a  specunen,  {for  it  is  only 
by  sample  that  I  shall  deal  with  so  foul  a  cargo);  it  is  a 
specimen  of  the  conduct  of  those  clei^menin  their  se- 
cular capacity  of  political  agents,  io  which  they  have 
so  greatly  abused  the  name — the  more  sacred  name 
that  ought  to  beloi^  to  them.  In  another  passage  of 
the  same  pamphlet,  Her  late  Majesty  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  closely  resembUng  those  for  which  another  reve- 
rend slanderer  is  now  suffering  the  sentence  of  the  law. 
If  there  be  a  squabble  between  conflicting  parties  in  a 
county,  as  to  its  local  poUtics ;  and  if  in  the  heats  of 
the  controversy,  the  character  of  an  individual  or  body 
is  assailed,  let  him  bring  his  action  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  or,  if  he  pleases,  prefer  a  Bill  of  Indictment 
In  the  present  case  I  submit  to  your  lordships,  that,  in- 
dependent of  the  primary  objection  which  I  have  taken, 
namely,  that  this  is  the  first  time  an  appUcation  of  the 
kind  has  been  made  without  the  appearance  of  the 
party  in  his  own  name— independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
publication  to  which  it  refers — I  submit  that  your  lord- 
ships will  not  feel  justified  in  granting  the  appUcation 
which  has  been  made  without  the  appearance  of  the 
party  in  his  own  name ;  and  that  you  will  leave  those 
who  made  it  to  theur  ordinary  remedy  by  Indictment, 
seeing  that  their  own  conduct  has  called  forth  the 
strictures  of  which  they  complain,  and  that  they  were 
the  first  to  slander  their  neighbour. 
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Mat  it  please  yode  LoRDsmp, — Gentlemen  of 
THE  Jury, — Mj  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-general 
for  the  Bishop  of  Darham,  having  at  considerable 
length  oflfered  to  you  various  conjectures  as  to  the  line 
of  defence  which  he  supposed  I  should  pursue  upon 
this  occasion ;  having  nearly  exhausted  every  t<^ic 
which  I  was  not  very  likely  to  urge,  and  elaborately 
traced,  with  much  fency,  all  the  ground  on  which  I 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  tread — perhaps  it  may  be 
as  well  that  /  should  now,  in  my  turn,  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  to  you  what  really  is  the  defendant's  ease, 
and  that  you  ^ould  know  from  myself  what  I  do  intend 
to  lay  before  you.  As  my  learned  friend  has  indulged 
in  90  many  remarks  upon  what  I  shall  not  say,  I  may 
take  leave  to  offer  a  single  observation  on  what  he  has 
said ;  and  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  any  one  of  you  who 
ever  served  upon  a  jury,  or  witnessed  a  trial,  and  ask 
if  you  ever,  before  this  day,  saw  a  public  prosecutor 
who  stated  his  case  with  so  much  art  and  ingenuity — 
wrought  up  his  argument  with  such  pains — wandered 
into  so  large  a  field  of  declamation — or  altogether  per- 
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fonned  his  task  in  so  elaborate  and  eloquent  a  fiishion 
as  the  Attorney-general  has  done  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  do  not  blame  this  course.  I  venture  not  even  to 
criticise  the  discretion  he  has  exercised  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  cause ;  and  I  am  far  indeed  from  complain- 
ing of  it.  But  I  call  upon  jou  to  declare  that  inference 
which  I  think  you  must  already  have  drawn  in  your  own 
minds,  and  come  to  that  concludon  at  which  I  cert^nly 
have  arrived — ^that  he  felt  what  a  labouring  case  he 
had — that  he  was  aware  how  very  different  his  situation 
to-day  is  from  any  he  ever  before  knew  in  a  prosecu- 
tion for  libel — and  that  the  extraordinary  pressure  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  with,  drove  him  to  so 
unusual  a  course.  He  has  called  the  defendant  *'  that 
unJutppy  man."  Unhappy  he  will  be  indeed,  but  not 
the  only  unhappy  man  in  this  coimtry,  if  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  my  learned  Mend  are  sanctioned  by  your 
verdict ;  for  those  doctrines,  I  fearlessly  tell  you,  must, 
if  established,  inevitably  destroy  the  whole  liberties  of 
us  all.  Not  that  he  has  ventured  to  deny  the  right  of 
discussion  generally  upon  all  subjects,  even  upon  the 
present,  or  to  screen  from  free  inquiry  the  foundations 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  conduct  of  its  minis- 
ters as  a  body,  (which  I  shall  satisfy  you  are  not  even 
commented  on  in  the  publication  before  you).  Far 
from  my  learned  friend  is  it  to  impugn  those  rights  in 
the  abstract ;  nor  indeed  have  I  ever  yet  heard  a  pro- 
secutor for  libel — an  Attorney-general,  (and  I  have 
seen  a  good  many  in  my  time)  whether  of  our  Lord  the 
King  or  our  Lord  of  Durham,  who,  while  in  the  act  of 
crushing  every  thing  like  imfettered  discus^on,  did  not 
preface  his  address  to  the  jury  with  "  God  forbid  that 
the  fiiUest  inquiry  should  not  be  allowed ;"  but  then 
the  admission  had  invariably  a  condition  following  close 
behind,  which  entirely  retracted  the  concession — "pro- 
vided always  the  discusi^on  be  carried  on  harmlessly, 
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temperately,  calmly" — that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  mamier 
as  to  leave  the  subject  imtouched,  and  the  reader  un- 
moved ;  to  satisfy  the  public  prosecutor,  and  to  please 
the  persons  attacked. 

My  learned  Mend  has  asked  if  the  defendant  knows 
that  the  Church  is  established  by  law  ?  He  knows  it, 
and  so  do  I.  The  Church  is  established  by  law,  as  the 
civil  goremment — as  all  the  institutions  of  the  coimtry 
are  established  by  taw — as  all  the  offices  under  the 
Crown  are  established  by  law,  and  all  who  fill  them 
are  by  the  law  protected.  It  is  not  more  established, 
nor  more  protected,  than  those  institutions,  officers,  and 
office-bearers,  each  of  which  is  recognised  and  favoured 
by  the  law  as  much  as  the  Church ;  but  I  never  yet 
have  heard,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall ;  least  of  all  do  I 
expect  in  the  lesson  which  your  verdict  this  day  will 
read,  to  hear,  that  those  officers  and  office-bearers,  and 
all  those  institutions,  sacred  and  secular,  and  the  con- 
duct of  all,  whether  laymen  or  priests,  who  administer 
them,  are  not  the  fair  subjects  of  open,  imtrammelled, 
manly,  zealous,  and  even  vehement  discusdon,  as  long 
as  this  country  pretends  to  liberty,  and  prides  herself 
on  the  possesion  of  a  Free  Press. 

In  the  publication  before  you,  the  defendant  has  not 
attempted  to  dispute  the  high  character  of  the  Church; 
on  that  establishment  or  its  members,  generally,  he 
has  not  endeavoured  to  fix  any  stigma.  Those  topics, 
then,  are  foreign  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  I  have  no 
interest  in  discus^g  them ;  yet  after  what  has  fallen 
firom  my  learned  fiiend,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  claim 
for  this  defendant,  and  for  all  others,  the  right  to  ques- 
tion, fireely  to  question,  not  only  the  conduct  of  the 
mmisters  of  the  Established  Church,  but  even  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Church  itself  It  is  indeed  unnecessary 
for  my  present  purpose,  because  I  shall  demonstrate 
that  the  pi^r  before  you  does  not  touch  upon  those 
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points ;  but  unnecessary  though  it  be,  as  my  learaed 
friend  has  defied  me,  I  will  follow  him  to  the  field,  and 
say,  that  if  there  is  any  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  which  more  emphatically  than  all  the  rest, 
justifies  us  in  ai^uing  strongly,  feeling  powerfully,  and 
expressing  our  sentiments  as  well  as  urging  our  rea- 
sons with  Tshemence,  it  is  that  bruich  of  the  state 
which,  because  it  is  sacred,  because  it  bears  connexion 
with  higher  principles  than  any  ioTolved  in  the  mere 
management  of  worldly  concerns,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, entwines  itself  with  deeper  feelings,  and  must 
needs  be  discussed,  if  discu^ed  at  all,  with  more 
warmth  and  zeal  than  any  other  part  of  our  system 
is  fitted  to  rouse.  But  if  any  hierarchy  in  all  the 
world  is  bound  on  every  principle  of  consistency — ^if 
any  Church  should  be  forward  not  only  to  suflfer  but 
provoke  discussion,  to  stand  upon  that  title  and  chal- 
lenge the  most  unreserved  inquiry,— it  is  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  ;  first,  because  she  has  nothing  to 
dread  from  it ;  secondly,  because  she  is  the  very  crea- 
ture of  free  inquiry — the  oiftpring  of  repeated  revolu- 
tions— and  the  most  reformed  of  the  reformed  Churches 
of  Europe.  But  surely  if  there  is  any  one  comer  of 
Protestant  Europe  where  men  ought  not  to  be  rigour- 
ously  ju<^;ed  in  ecclesiastical  controversy — where  a 
large  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  conflict  of  irre- 
concilable opinions — where  the  harshness  of  jarring 
tenets  should  be  patjently  borne,  and  strong,  or  even 
violent  language,  be  not  too  narrowly  watched — it  is 
this  very  realm,  in  which  we  live  under  three  different 
eccle^astical  orders,  and  owe  allegiance  to  a  sovereign, 
who,  in  one  of  his  kingdoms,  is  the  head  of  the  Church, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  all  men ;  while,  in  another, 
neither  he  nor  any  earthly  being  is  allowed  to  assume 
that  name — a  realm  comptosed  of  three  great  divisions, 
in  one  of  which  Prelacy  is  fitvoured  by  law  and  ^ 
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proved  in  practice  by  an  Episcopalian  people ;  while, 
in  another,  it  is  protected  indeed  by  law,  but  abjured 
in  practice  by  a  nation  of  sectaries,  Catholic  and  Presby- 
terian ;  and,  in  a  third,  it  is  abhorred  alike  by  law  and 
in  practice,  repudiated  by  the  whole  institutions  of  .the 
country,  scorned  and  detested  by  the  whole  of  its  inha^ 
bitants.  His  Majesty,  almost  at  the  time  in  which  I  am 
speaking,  is  about  to  make  a  progress  through  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  this  island,  accompanied  by  certfun  of 
his  chosen  counsellors,  a  portion  of  men  who  enjoy  unen- 
vied,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  the  admiration  of  other 
countries,  and  the  wonder  of  their  own — and  there  the 
Prince  will  see  much  loyalty,  great  learning,  some  splen- 
dour, the  remains  of  an  aucient  monarchy,  and  of  the 
institutions  which  made  it  flourish.  But  one  thing  he 
will  not  see.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  njany 
who  hear  me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the  coimtry 
to  the  other  he  will  see  no  such  thing  as  a  bishop ;  not 
such  a  thing  is  to  be  found  from  the  Tweed  to  John  o' 
Groats;  not  a  mitre;  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor 
canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean ;  and  in  all  the  land  not 
one  single  curate,  so  entu^ly  rude  and  barbarous  are 
they  in  Scotland ;  in  such  outer  darkness  do  they  sit, 
that  they  support  no  cathedrals,  maintain  no  pluralists, 
su^T  no  non-residence ;  iiay,  the  poor  benighted  crea- 
tures are  ignonint  even  of  tithes.  Not  a  shea^  or  a 
lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value  of  a  plough-penny  do  the 
hapless  mortals  render  from  year's  end  to  year's  end ! 
Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what  makes  it  infinitely  more 
touching,  is  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in 
tiie  demeanour  of  this  wretched  race.  Under  all  this 
cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  they  are  actu- 
ally the  most  loyal,  contented,  moral,  and  religious  peo- 
ple anywhere,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Let 
us  hope  (many,  indeed,  there  are,  not  afar  off,  who  will 
with  unfeigned  devotion  pray)  that  his  Majesty  may 
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return  safe  from  the  dangers  of  his  excuraon  into  such 
a  country — an  excursion  most  perilous  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Church,  should  his  royal  mind  be  infected 
with  a  taste  for  cheap  establishments,  a  working  clergy, 
and  a  pious  congregation ! 

But  compassion  for  our  brethren  in  the  north  ba^ 
drawn  me  aside  from  my  purpose,  which  was  merely 
to  remind  you  how  preposterous  it  is  in  a  country 
of  which  the  eccledastical  polity  is  framed  upon 
plans  so  discordant,  and  the  reli^ous  tenets  them- 
selves are  so  various,  to  require  any  very  mea- 
sured expressions  of  men's  opinions,  upon  questions 
of  church  government.  And  if  there  is  any  part 
of  England  in  which  an  ample  licence  ought  more 
especially  to  be  admitted  in  handling  such  matters,  I 
say  without  heatation  it  is  this  very  Bishopric,  where 
in  the  Idth  century,  you  live  under  a  Palatine  Prince, 
the  Lord  of  Diu'ham ;  where  the  endowment  of  the 
hierarchy,  I  may  not  call  it  enormous,  but  I  trust  I 
shall  be  permitted  without  offence  to  term  splendid ; 
where  the  establishment  I  dare  not  whisper  proves 
grinding  to  the  people,  but  I  will  rather  say  is  an 
incalculable,  an  inscrutable  blessing—- only  it  is  prodi- 
^ously  large ;  showered  down  in  a  profusion  somewhat 
overpowering ;  and  laying  the  inhabitants  under  a  load 
of  obligation  overwhelming  by  its  weight  It  is  in  Durham 
where  the  Church  is  endowed  with  a  splendour  and  a 
power,  unknown  in  monkish  times  and  popish  countries, 
and  the  clejgy  swarm  in  every  comer,  an'  it  were  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,- — it  is  here  where  all  manner 
of  conflicts  are  at  each  moment  inevitable  between  the 
people  and  the  priests,  that  I  feel  myself  warranted  on 
their  behalf^  and  for  their  protection, — for  the  sake  of 
the  Establishment,  and  as  the  discreet  advocate  of  that 
Church  and  that  clergy, — for  the  defence  of  their  very 
existence, — to  demand  the  most  unrestrtuned  discusaon 
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for  their  title  and  their  aetmgs  under  it.  For  them  in 
this  age,  to  screen  their  conduct  from  investigation  is 
to  stand  self-convicted ;  to  shrink  from  the  discussion 
of  their  title,  is  to  confess  a  flaw ;  he  must  be  the  most 
shallow,  the  most  blind  of  mortals,  who  does  not  at 
once  perceive  that  if  that  title  is  protected  only  b}'  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  it  becomes  not  worth  the  parch- 
ment on  which  it  is  engrossed,  or  the  wax  that  dangles 
to  it  for  a  seal.  I  have  hitherto  all  along  assumed, 
that  there  is  nothing  impure  in  the  practice  under  the 
system ;  I  am  admitting  that  every  person  engaged  in 
its  administration  does  every  one  act  which  he  ought, 
and  which  the  law  expects  him  to  do ;  I  am  supposing 
that  up  to  this  hour  not  one  unworthy  member  has 
entered  within  its  pale ;  I  am  even  presuming  that  up 
to  this  moment  not  one  of  those  individuals  has  stept 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  his  sacred  functions,  or  given 
the  sli^itest  o^nce  or  annoyance  to  any  human  being. 
I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  all  act  the  part  of 
good  shepherds,  making  the  welfare  of  their  flock  their 
first  care,  and  only  occasionally  bethinking  them  of 
E^earii^  in  order  to  prevent  the  too  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  fleece  provii^  an  encumbrance,  or  to  eradicate 
disease.  li,  however,  those  operations  be  so  cc«istant 
that  the  flock  actually  live  under  the  knife ;  if  the 
shepherds  are  so  numerous,  and  employ  so  large  a 
troop  of  the  watchiiil  and  eager  animals  that  attead 
them  (some  of  them  too  with  a  cross  of  the  fox,  or 
even  the  wolf,  in  their  breed)  can  it  be  wondered  at, 
if  the  poor  creatiures  thus  fleeced,  and  hunted,  and 
barked  at,  and  snapped  at,  and  from  time  to  time  wor- 
ried, should  now  and  then  bleat,  dream  of  preferring 
the  rot  to  the  shears,  and  draw  invidious,  pos^bly  dis- 
advantageous comparisons  between  the  wolf  vrithout, 
and  the  shepherd  within  the  fold — it  cannot  be 
helped ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  suflTering 
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should  beget  complaint ;  but  for  those  who  have  caused 
the  paiQ  to  complain  of  the  outcry  and  seek  to  pimish 
it, — for  those  who  have  goaded  to  scourge  and  to  gag, 
is  the  meanest  of  all  injustice.  It  is  moreover  the  most 
pitiful  folly  for  the  clergy  to  think  of  retaining  tiieir 
power,  privil^;es,  and  enormous  wealth,  without  allow- 
ing free  vent  for  complaints  against  abuses  in  the  Es- 
tablishment and  delinquency  in  its  members ;  and  in 
this  prosecution  they  have  displayed  that  folly  in  its 
supreme  degree.  I  will  even  put  it  that  there  has 
been  an  attack  on  the  hierarchy  itself;  I  do  so  for 
argument's  sake  only ;  denying  all  the  while,  that  any 
thing  like  such  an  attack  is  to  be  found  within  the 
four  corners  of  this  publication.  But  suppose  it  had 
been  otherwise ;  I  will  shew  you  the  sort  of  language 
in  which  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  our  countrymen 
have  spoken  of  that  Establishment.  I  am  about  to  read 
a  passage  in  the  immortal  writings  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men,  I  may  say,  indeed,  the  greatest  genius,  which 
this  country,  or  Europe,  has  in  modern  times  produced. 
You  shall  hear  what  the  learned  and  pious  Milton  has 
said  of  prelacy.  He  is  arguing  against  an  episcopalian 
antagonist  whom,  from  his  worldly  and  unscriptural 
doctrines,  he  calls  a  "  Carnal  Textman ;"  and  it  signi- 
fies not  that  we  may  diiler  widely  in  opinion  with  this 
illustrious  man  ;  I  only  give  his  words  as  a  sample  of 
the  licence  with  which  he  was  permitted  to  press  his 
argument,  and  which  in  those  times  went  impunish- 
ed:— 

"  That  which  he  imputes  as  sacril^  to  his  country, 
is  the  only  way  left  them  to  purge  that  abominable 
sacrilege  out  of  the  land,  which  none  but  the  Prelates 
are  guilty  of;  who  for  the  discharge  of  one  single  duty 
receive  and  keep  that  which  might  be  enough  to  satisfy 
the  labours  of  many  painful  Ministers  better  deserving 
than  themselves, — who  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazy* 
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peribrmaaces,  great  promotions  only  for  the  exercise 
of  a  cruel  disgospelling  jurisdiction, — who  engross 
many  Pluralities  under  a  Noa-resident  and  slubbering 
dispatch  of  souls, — who  let  hundreds  of  parishes  famish 
in  one  Diocess^  while  they  the  Prelates  are  mute,  and 
yet  enjoy  that  wealth  that  would  furnish  all  those  dark 
places  with  able  supply ;  and  yet  they  eat  and  yet 
they  lire  at  the  rate  of  Earls,  and  yet  hoard  up ;  they 
who  chase  away  all  the  &ithiul  shepherds  of  the  flock, 
and  bring  in  a  dearth  of  spiritual  food,  robbing  thereby 
the  Church  of  her  dearest  treasure,  and  sending  herds 
of  souls  starvelling  to  hell,  while  they  feast  and  riot 
upon  the  labours  of  hireling  Curates,  consuming  and 
purloining  even  that  which  by  their  foundation  is 
allowed  and  left  to  the  poor,  and  the  reparation  of  the 
Church.  These  are  they  who  have  bound  the  land 
with  the  an  of  sacrilege,  from  which  mortal  engSge- 
ment  we  shall  never  be  free,  till  we  have  totally  re- 
moved with  one  labour,  as  one  individual  thing,  pre- 
laty  and  sacrilege."  "Thus  have  ye  heard,  readers," 
(he  continues,  after  some  advice  to  the  Sovereign,  to 
check  the  usurpations  of  the  Hierarchy)  "  how  many 
shifts  and  wiles  the  Prelates  have  invented  to  save 
their  ill-got  booty.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  in  Scripture 
it  is  foretold,  that  pride  and  covetousness  are  the  sure 
marks  of  those  false  prophets  which  are  to  come,  then 
boldly  conclude  these  to  be  as  great  seducers  as  any  of 
the  latter  times.  For  between  this  and  the  judgment- 
day  do  not  look  for  any  arch-deceivers,  who  in  spite  of 
reformation  will  use  more  ciaft,  or  less  shame  to  de- 
fend, their  love  of  the  world  and  their  ambition,  than 
these  Prelates  have  done."* 
If  Mr.  Williams  had  dared  to  publish  the  tithe  part 
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of  what  I  have  jnst  read;  if  any  thing  in  sentiment 
or  in  language  approaching  to  it  were  to  be  found  in 
his  paper,  I  should  not  stand  before  you  with  the  ctm- 
fidence  which  I  now  feel ;  but  what  he  has  published 
forms  a  direct  contrast  to  the  doctrines  contained  in 
this  passage.  Nor  is  such  language  confined  to  t^e 
times  in  which  Milton  lived,  or  to  a  period  of  convul- 
sion when  prelacy  was  in  danger.  I  will  shew  you  that 
in  tranquil ,  episcopal  times,  when  the  Church  existed 
peacefully  and  securely  as  by  law  establi^ed,  s(Hne  of 
its  most  distinguished  members,  who  have  added  to  its 
stability  as  well  as  its  fame,  by  the  authority  of  their 
learning  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  Others  and 
brightest  ornaments  of  that  Church,  have  used  expre&- 
^ons  nearly  as  free  as  those  which  I  have  cited  fi^m 
Milton,  and  tenfold  stronger  than  any  thing  attributed 
to  the  defendant.  I  will  read  you  a  passage  from 
Bishop  Burnet,  one  of  those  Whig  founders  of  the 
Constitution,  whom  the  Attorney-general  has  so  lavishly 
praised.     He  says, 

"  I  have  lamented  during  my  whole  life  that  I  saw 
so  little  true  zeal  among  our  clergy ;  I  saw  much  of  it 
in  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  it  is  both 
ill>directed  and  ill-conducted ;  I  saw  much  zeal,  like- 
wise, throughout  the  foreign  churches." 

Now  comparisons  are  hatefid  to  a  proverb ;  and  it  is 
for  making  a  comparison  that  the  defendant  is  to-day 
prosecuted ;  for  his  words  can  have  no  application  to 
the  Church  generally,  except  in  the  way  of  compari- 
son. And  with  whom  does  the  venerable  Bishop  here 
compare  the  clergy  ?  Why,  with  Antichrist, — with  the 
Church  of  Rome — casting  the  balance  in  her  fevour — 
giving  the  advantage  to  our  ghostly  adversary.  Next 
comes  he  to  give  the  Dissenters  the  preference  over 
our  own  clergy ; — a  still  more  invidious  topic ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  laws  which  govern  theological  controversy 
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almost  as  regularly  as  gravitation  governs  the  universe, 
that  the  mutual  rancour  of  conflicting  sects  Is  inversely 
as  their  distance  from  each  other ;  and  with  such 
hatred  do  they  regard  those  who  are  separated  by 
the  slightest  shade  of  opinion,  that  your  true  intolerant 
priest  abhors  a  pious  sectary  far  more  devoutly  than  a 
blasphemer  or  an  atheist :  yet  to  the  sectary  also  does 
the  good  Bishop  give  a  decided  preference : — 

"  The  dissenters  have  a  great  deal  (that  is  of  zeal) 
among  them,  but  I  must  own  that  the  main  body  of  our 
clergy  has  always  appeared  dead  and  lifeless  to  me ;  and 
instead  of  animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather  to  lay 
one  another  asleep." — "  I  say  it  with  great  regret,"  (adds 
the  Bishop)  "  I  have  observed  the  clergy  in  ail  the 
places  through  which  I  have  travelled.  Papists,  Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists  and  Dissenters ;  but  of  them  all,  our 
clergy  is  much  the  most  remiss  in  their  labours  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives.  And  let  me 
say  this  freely  to  you,  now  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of 
envy  and  censure ;"  (he  bequeathed  his  work  to  be 
given  to  the  world  after  his  death)  "  unless  a  better 
spirit  possess  the  clergy,  arguments  and,  which  is  more, 
laws  and  authority  will  not  prove  strong  enough  to 
preserve  the  Church."* 

I  will  now  shew  you  the  opinion  of  a  very  learned 
and  virtuous  writer,  who  was  much  followed  in  his  day, 
and  whose  book,  at  that  time,  formed  one  of  the  ma^ 
nuals  by  which  our  youth  were  taught  the  philosophy 
of  morals  to  prepare  them  for  their  theological  studies, 
I  mean  Dr.  Hartley : — ■ 

"  I  choose  to  speak  of  what  Ma  under  the  observa^ 
tion  of  all  serious  attentive  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
The  superior  clergy  are  in  general  ambitious,  and  eager 
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in  the  pursuit  of  riches — flatterers  of  the  great,  and 
subservient  to  party  interest — negligent  of  their  own 
particular  charges,  and  also  of  the  inferior  clergj. 
The  inferior  clergy  imitate  their  superiors,  and  in  gene- 
ral take  little  more  care  of  their  parishes  than  barely 
what  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the  law ;  and 
the  clergy  of  all  ranks  are  in  general  either  ignorant, 
or  if  they  do  apply,  it  is  rather  to  profane  learning,  to 
philosophical  or  political  matters,  than  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  Fa^ 
thers.  I  say  this  is  in  general  the  case ;  that  is,  iar 
the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  in  the  king- 
dom are  of  this  kind." 

I  here  must  state  that  the  passage  I  have  just  read 
is  very  far  from  meeting  my  approval,  any  more  than 
it  speaks  the  defend^mt's  sentiments,  and  especial- 
ly in  its  strictures  upon  the  ioferior  clei^ ;  for  cer- 
ttunly  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  those  pious 
and  tiseful  men,  the  resident,  working  parish  priests  of 
this  country.  I  speak  not  of  the  dignitaries,  the  plu- 
ralists  and  ^oecurists,  but  of  men  neither  possessing 
the  higher  preferments  of  the  Church,  nor  placed  in 
that  situation  of  expectancy  so  dangerous  to  virtue ; 
the  hard  working,  and  I  fear  too  often  hard  living,  re- 
sident clei^  of  this  kingdom,  who  are  an  ornament  to 
their  station,  and  who  richly  deserve  that  which  in  too 
many  instances  is  almost  all  the  reward  they  receive, 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  the  people  conunitted 
to  their  care.  But  I  read  this  passage  from  Dr.  Hart- 
ley, not  as  a  precedent  followed  by  the  defendant ;  for 
he  has  said  nothing  approaching  to  it — not  as  pro- 
pounding doctrine  authorised  by  the  feet,  or  which  in 
reasoning  he  approves — but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  to  what  lengths  such  discussion  of  eccleaasti- 
cal  abuses,  (which,  it  seems,  we  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  hold  our  peace  about)  was  carried  near  a  cen- 
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tury  ago,  when  the  freedom  of  speech,  now  to  be  stifled 
as  licentiousness,  went  not  only  uopunished,  but  un- 
questioned and  unblamed.  To  take  a  much  later  pe- 
riod, I  hold  in  mj  hand  an  attack  upon  the  hierarchy 
by  one  of  their  own  body — a  res5)ectable  and  beneficed 
clergyman  in  the  sister  County  Palatine  of  Chester, 
who  undertook  to  defend  the  Christian  religion,  itself 
the  basis,  I  presume  I  may  yenture  to  call  it,  of  the 
Church,  agMnst  Thomas  Paine.  In  the  course  of  so 
pious  a  work,  which  he  conducted  most  elaborately,  as 
you  may  perceive  by  the  size  of  this  volume,  he  in- 
veighs in  almost  every  page  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Establishment,  but  in  language  which  I  am  very  far 
from  adoptii^.  In  one  passage  is  the  following  ener- 
getic, and,  I  may  add,  somewhat  violent  invective, 
which  1  will  read,  that  you  may  see  how  a  man,  un- 
wearied in  the  care  of  souls,  and  so  zealous  a  Christian 
that  he  is  in  the  act  of  confuting  infidels  and  putting 
scoffers  to  silence,  may  yet,  in  the  very  course  of  de- 
fending the  Church  and  its  faith,  use  language,  any 
one  word  of  n'hich,  if  uttered  by  the  defendant,  would 
make  my  learned  friend  shudder  at  the  Ucence  of  the 
modem  press  upon  sacred  subjects. 

"  We  readily  grant,  therefore,  you  see,  my  cpuntry- 
men,  that  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  shall  be  pur- 
ged and  done  away ;  and  we  are  persuaded  the  wick- 
edness of  Christians  so  called,  the  lukewarmness  of  pro- 
fessors, and  the  reiterated  attacks  of  infidels  upon  the 
Gospel,  shall  all,  under  the  guidance  of  infinite  wisdom, 
contribute  to  accomplish  this  end." 

I  have  read  this  sentence  to  shew  you  the  spirit  of 
piety  in  which  the  work  is  composed ;  now  see  what 
follows : 

"  The  lofty  looks  of  lordly  Prelates  shall  be  brought 
low ;  the  supercilious  airs  of  downy  Doctors  and  per- 
jured Fluralisbs  shall  be  humbled ;  the  horrible  sacri- 
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lege  of  Non-residents,  who  shear  the  fleece,  and  leave 
the  flock  thus  despoiled  to  the  chai^  of  uninterested 
hirelings  that  care  not  for  them,  shall  be  avenged  on 
their  impious  heads.  Intemperate  Priests,  avaricious 
Clerks,  and  buckish  Parsons,  those  curses  of  Christen- 
dom, shall  be  confounded.  All  secular  hierarchies  in 
the  Church  shall  be  tumbled  into  ruin;  lukewarm 
Formalists,  of  every  denomination,  shall  call  to  the 
rocks  and  mountains  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb." 

This  is  the  language — these  are  the  lively  descrip- 
tions— these  the  warm,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say, 
exaggerated  pictures  which  those  reverend  authors 
present  of  themselves;  these  are  the  testimonies  which 
they  bear  to  the  merits  of  one  another ;  these  are 
opinions  coming,  not  from  the  enemy  without,  but  from 
the  true,  zealous,  and  even  intemperate  friend  within. 
And  can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that  laymen  should 
sometimes  raise  their  voices  tuned  to  the  discords  of 
the  sacred  choir  ?  And  are  they  to  be  punished  for  what 
secures  to  clergymen  followers,  veneration,  and — pre- 
ferment? But  I  deny  that  Mr.  Williams  is  of  the 
number  of  followers ;  I  deny  that  he  has  taken  a  leaf 
or  a  line  out  of  such  books ;  I  deny  that  there  is  any 
sentiment  of  this  cast,  or  any  expression  approaching  to 
those  of  Dr.  Simpson,  in  the  publication  before  you. 
But  I  do  contend  that  if  the  reaJ  friends  of  the  Church, 
if  its  own  members,  can  safely  indulge  in  such  language, 
it  is  ten  thousand  times  more  lawful  for  a  layman,  like 
the  defendant,  to  make  the  harmless  observations  which 
he  has  published,  and  in  which  I  defy  any  man  to  shew 
me  one  expression  hostile  to  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. 

[Mr.  Brougham  then  read  the  following  passage  from 
the  libel :] 
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"  We  know  not  whether  any  actual  orders  were  is- 
sued to  prevent  this  customary  ^gn  of  mouming ;  but 
the  omission  plainly  indicates  the  kind  of  spirit  which 
predominates  among  our  clergy.  Yet  these  men  pro- 
fess to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  his  foot- 
steps, to  teach  his  precepts,  to  incidcate  his  spirit,  to 
promote  harmony,  charity,  and  Christian  love !  Out 
upon  such  hypocrisy  T 

That  you  may  understand  the  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  set  before  you,  the  pie- 
tiu^  my  learned  friend  was  pleased  to  draw  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  and  I  shall  recall  it 
to  your  minds  almost  in  his  own  words.  According  to 
him  they  stand  in  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  situation ; 
they  are,  in  truth,  the  most  injured  of  men.  They  all, 
it  seems,  entertained  the  same  generous  sentiments 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  though  they  did  not 
express  them  in  the  old,  free,  English  manner,  by  open- 
ly condemning  the  proceedings  against  the  late  Queen ; 
and  after  the  course  of  unexampled  injustice  against 
which  she  victoriously  stm^led  had  been  followed  by 
the  needless  infliction  of  inhuman  torture,  to  under- 
mine a  frame  whose  spirit  no  open  hostility  could 
daunt,  and  extinguish  a  life  so  long  embittered  by 
the  same  foul  arts — after  that  great  Princess  had 
ceased  to  harass  her  enemies  (if  I  may  be  allowed  thus 
to  speak,  applying,  as  they  did,  by  the  perversion  of  all 
language,  those  names  to  the  victim  which  belong  to 
the  tormentor) — after  her  glorious  but  unhappy  life 
had  closed,  and  that  Princely  head  was  at  last  laid  low 
by  death,  which,  living,  all  oppression  had  only  the  more 
illustriously  exalted — the  venerable  the  Clergy  of  Dur- 
ham, I  am  now  told  for  the  first  time,  though  less  for- 
irard  in  giving  rent  to  their  feelings  than  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-citizens— though  not  so  vehement  in  their 
indignation  at  the  matchless  and  unmanly  persecution 
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of  the  Queen, — thoi^h  not  so  unbridled  in  their  joy 
at  her  immortal  triumph,  nor  so  loud  in  their  lamen- 
tations over  her  mournful  and  uotimely  end — did,  ne- 
vertheless, in  reality,  all  the  white,  deeply  sympathise 
with  her  sufferings,  io  the  bottom  of  their  reverend 
hearts !  When  all  the  resources  of  the  most  ingenious 
cruelty  hurried  her  to  a  fete  without  parallel — if  not  so 
clamorous  as  others,  they  did  not  feel  the  least  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community — their  grief  was  in  truth 
too  deep  for  utterance — sorrow  clung  round  their  bo- 
soms, weired  upon  their  tongues,  stifled  eveiy  sound 
— and,  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  all  sects  and 
of  all  nations,  freely  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  our 
common  nature,  their  silence,  the  contrast  which 
THEY  displayed  to  the  rest  of  their  species,  proceeded 
from  the  greater  depth  of  their  affliction ;  they  said 
the  less  because  they  felt  the  more ! — Oh !  talk  of 
hypocrisy  after  this !  Most  consummate  of  all  the  hy- 
pocrites !  After  instructing  your  chosen,  oflicial  advo- 
cate to  stand  forward  with  such  a  defence — such  an 
exposition  of  your  motives — to  dare  utter  the  word 
hypocrisy,  and  complain  of  those  who  charged  you 
with  it !  This  is  indeed  to  insult  common  sense,  and 
outrage  the  feelings  of  the  whole  human  race  !  If  you 
were  hypocrites  before,  you  were  downright,  frank,- 
honest  hypocrites  to  what  you  have  now  made  your- 
selves—and surely,  for  all  you  have  ever  done,  or  ever 
been  charged  with,  your  worst  enemies  must  be  satiat- 
ed with  the  humiliation  of  this  day,  its  jtist  atonement, 
and  ample  retribution ! 

If  Mr,  Williams  had  known  the  hundredth  part  of 
this  at  the  time  of  Her  Majesty's  demise — if  he  had 
descried  the  least  twinkling  of  the  light  which  has  now 
broke  upon  us,  as  to  the  real  motives  of  their  actions — 
I  am  sure  this  cause  -would  never  have  been  tried ; 
because  to  have  made  any  one  of  his  strictures  upon 
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their  conduct,  would  have  been  not  only  an  act  of  the 
blackest  injustice, — it  would  haye  been  perfectly  sense- 
less. But  can  he  be  blamed  for  his  ignorance,  when 
such  pains  were  taken  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  ?  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  led  astray,  when  be  bad 
only  so  false  a  guide  to  their  motives  as  their  conduct, 
unexplained,  afforded?  When  they  were  so  anxious 
to  mislead,  by  iacts  and  deeds,  is  his  mistake  to  be  so 
severely  criticised  ?  Had  he  known  the  real  truth,  he 
must  have  fraternised  with  them  ;  embraced  them 
cordially  -,  looked  up  with  admiration  to  their  superior 
sensibility;  admitted  that  he  who  feels  most,  by  an 
eternal  law  of  our  nature,  is  least  disposed  to  express 
his  feelings ;  and  lamented  that  his  own  zeal  was  less 
glowing  than  theirs;  but  ignorant  and  misguided  as 
he  was,  it  is  no  great  mar^-el  that  he  did  not  rightly 
know  the  real  history  of  their  conduct,  until  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  ago,  when  the  truth  burst 
in  upon  us,  that  all  the  while  they  were  generously 
attached  to  the  cause  of  weakness  and  misfortune  ! 

Grentlemen,  if  the  country,  as  wet!  as  Mr.  Williams, 
has  been  all  along  so  deceived,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  not  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Judg- 
ing before-hand,  no  doubt,  any  one  must  have  expected 
the  Durham  clergy,  of  all  men,  to  feel  exactly  as  they 
are  now,  for  the  first  time,  ascertained  to  have  felt. 
They  axe  Christians ;  outwardly  at  least,  they  profess 
the  gospel  of  charity  and  peace ;  they  beheld  oppres- 
sion in  its  foulest  ^ape ;  malignity  and  all  unchari- 
tableness  putting  on '  their  most  hideous  forms ;  mea- 
sures pursued  to  gratify  prejudices  in  a  particular 
quarter,  in  defiance  of  the  wbhes  of  the  people,  and 
the  declared  opinions  of  the  soimdest  judges  of  each 
party ;  and  all  with  the  certiun  tendency  to  plunge 
the  nation  in  civil  discord.  If  for  a  moment  they  had 
been  led  away  by  a  dislike  of  cruelty  and  of  civil  war, 
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to  express  displeasure  at  such  perilous  doings,  no  man 
could  have  charged  them  with  political  meddling; 
and  when  they  beheld  truth  and  innocence  triumph 
over  power,  they  might  as  CJhristian  ministers,  calliog 
to  mind  the  original  of  their  own  Church,  have  in- 
dulged without  offence  in  some  little  appearance  of 
gladness ;  a  calm,  placid  satisfaction,  on  so  happy  an 
event,  would  not  have  been  unbecoming  their  sacred 
station.  When  they  found  that  her  suflbrings  were  to 
have  no  end ;  that  new  psuns  were  infficted  in  revenge 
for  her  escape  from  destruction,  and  new  tortures 
devised  to  exhaust  the  vital  powers  of  her  whom 
open,  lawless  violence  had  fiiiled  to  subdue — we  might 
have  expected  some  slight  manifestation  of  disf4>pT0- 
val  from  holy  men  who,  professing  to  inculcate  lov- 
ing-kindness, tender  mercy,  and  good  will  to  all,  offer 
up  their  daily  prayers  for  those  who  are  desolate 
and  oppressed.  When  at  last  the  scene  closed,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  that  persecution  which  death 
alone  could  stay ;  but  when  not  even  her  unhappy  &te 
could  glut  the  revenge  of  her  enemies ;  and  they  who 
bad  harassed  her  to  death  now  exhausted  their  malice 
in  reviling  the  memory  of  their  victim ;  if  among  them 
had  been  found,  during  her  life,  some  miscreant  under 
the  garb  of  a  Priest,  who,  to  pay  his  court  to  power, 
had  joined  in  trampling  upon  the  defenceless;  even 
such  a  one,  bare  he  the  form  of  a  man,  with  a  man's 
heart  throbbing  in  his  bosom,  might  have  felt  even  his 
fawning,  sordid,  calculating  malignity  assuaged  by  the 
hand  of  death ;  even  he  might  have  left;  the  tomb  to 
close  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  victim.  All  probability 
certiunly  favoured  the  suppodtion  that  the  clergy  of 
Durham  would  not  take  part  against  the  injured,  be- 
cause the  oppressor  was  powerful ;  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  emolument  would  not  make  them  witness  with 
dry  eyes  and  hardened  hearts  the  close  of  a  life  which 
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tiiey  had  contributed  to  embitter  and  destroy.  But  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  their  whole  conduct  has 
falsified  those  expectations.  They  sided  openly,  stren- 
uously, forwardly,  officiously,  with  power,  in  the  op- 
pression of  a  woman,  whose  wrongs  this  day  they  for 
the  first  time  pretend  to  bewail  in  their  attempt  to 
cozen  you  out  of  a  Terdict,  behind  which  they  may 
skulk  from  the  inquiring  eyes  of  the  people.  Silent 
and  subdued  in  their  tone  as  they  were  on  the  demise 
of  the  unhappy  Queen,  they  could  make  every  bell  in 
all  their  chimes  peal  when  gmn  was  to  be  expected  by 
flatterii^  present  greatness.  Then  they  could  send  up 
addresses,  flock  to  public  meetings,  and  load  the  press 
with  their  libels,  and  make  the  pulpit  ring  with  their 
sycophancy,  filling  up  to  the  brim  the  measure  of  their 
adulation  to  the  reigning  monarch,  Head  of  the  Church 
and  Diq)enser  of  its  Patronage. 

In  this  contrast  originated  the  Defendant's  feelings, 
and  hence  the  strictures  which  form  the  subject  of 
these  proceedings.  I  say  the  publication  refers  exclu- 
sdvely  to  the  cleigy  of  this  city  and  its  suburbs,  and 
e8f)ecially  to  such  parts  of  that  clei^  as  were  con- 
cerned in  tJie  act  of  disrespect  towards  her  late 
Majesty,  which  forms  the  sulgect  of  the  alleged  libel ; 
but  I  deny  that  it  has  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  or  evinces  any  designs  hostile  either 
to  the  stability  of  the  Church,  or  the  general  character 
and  conduct  of  its  ministers.  My  learned  friend  has 
said  that  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  been  bred  a  sec- 
tary, and  retained  sectarian  prejudices.  No  argument 
is  necessary  to  refute  this  supposition.  The  passage 
which  has  been  read  to  you  carries  with  it  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  no  sectary,  and  entertains  no  schis- 
matical  views  against  the  Church  ;  for  there  is  a  more 
severe  attack  upon  the  sectaries  themselves,  than  upon 
the'clergy  of  Durham.    No  man  can  have  the  least  hesi- 
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tatioD  in  saying,  that  the  sentimeBts  breathed  in  it  are 
any  thing  but  those  of  a  sectary.  For  myselfc  I  am  far 
from  approving  the  contemptuous  terms  in  which  he 
has  expressed  himself  of  those  who  dissent  from  the 
Establishment ;  and  I  think  he  has  not  spoken  of  them 
in  the  tone  of  decent  respect  that  should  be  observed 
to  so  many  worthy  persons,  who,  though  they  difier 
from  the  Church,  differ  from  it  ou  the  most  conscien- 
tious grounds.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  publication 
of  which  I  cannot  entirely  approve,  but  it  is  not  for 
this  that  he  is  prosecuted.  Then,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  obnoxious  remarks  ?  Are  they  directed  against 
the  Establishment  ?  Are  they  meant  to  shake  or 
degrade  it  ?  I  say  that  no  man  who  reads  them  can 
entertain  a  moment's  doubt  in  his  mmd,  that  they 
were  excited  by  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals,  and 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  that  particular  conduct,  the 
inference  which  he  draws  from  it,  is  not  invective 
against  the  Establishment,  but  a  regret  that  it  should 
by  such  conduct  be  lowered.  He  says  no  more  than 
this: — "These  are  the  men  who  do  the  mischief; 
ignorant  and  wild  fanatics  are  crowding  the  taber- 
nacles, whilst  the  Church  is  deserted,"  and  he  traces, 
not  with  exultation  but  with  sorrow,  the  cause  of  the 
desertion  of  the  Church,  and  the  increase  of  conven- 
ticles. "  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  have  a  fact  which  accounts 
for  the  clergy  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  the  com- 
munity, and  I  hold  up  this  mirror,  not  to  excite  hos- 
tility towards  the  Established  Church,  nor  to  bring  its 
ministers  into  contempt  among  their  flocks,  but  to  teach 
and  to  reclaim  those  particular  persons  who  are  the  dis- 
grace and  danger  of  the  Establishment,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  ought,  its  support  and  its  ornament."  He  holds 
up  to  them  that  mirror  in  which  they  may  see  their 
own  individual  misconduct,  and  calculate  its  inevitable 
effects  upon  the  security  and  honour  of  the  Establish- 
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Tuent  which  they  disgrace.  This  is  no  lawyer-like  gloss 
upon  the  passage — no  special  pleading  construction,  or 
far-fetched  refinement  of  explanation — I  give  the  plain 
and  obvious  sense  which  every  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing must  affix  to  it.  If  you  say  that  such  an  one 
disgraces  his  profession,  or  that  he  is  a  scandal  to  the 
cloth  he  wears,  (a  common  form  of  speech,  and  one 
never  more  in  men's  mouths  than  within  the  last  fort- 
night, when  things  have  happened  to  extort  an  univer- 
sal expression  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  shame),  do  you 
mean  by  such  lamentations  to  undermine  the  Establish- 
ment ?  In  saying  that  the  purity  of  the  cloth  is  defiled 
by  individual  misconduct,  it  is  clear  that  you  cast  no 
imputation  on  the  cloth  generally ;  for  an  impure  per- 
son could  not  contaminate  a  defiled  cloth.  Just  so  has 
the  defendant  expressed  himself^  and  in  this  light  I  wilt 
put  his  case  to  you.  If  he  had  thoi^ht  that  the  whole 
Establishment  was  bad ;  that  all  its  ministers  were 
time-servers,  who,  like  the  spaniel,  would  crouch  and 
lick  the  hand  that  fed  it,  but  snarl  and  bite  at  one 
which  had  nothing  to  bestow — fawning  upon  rich  and 
liberal  patrons,  and  slandering  all  that  were  too  proud 
■or  too  poor  to  bribe  them ;  if  he  had  painted  the 
Church  as  founded  upon  imposture,  reared  in  time- 
serving, cemented  by  sordid  interest,  and  crowned  with 
spite,  and  insolence,  and  pride — to  have  said  that  the 
Durham  clergy  disgraced  such  a  hierarchy,  would  have 
been  not  only  gross  inconsistency,  but  stark  nonsense. 
He  must  rather  have  said  that  they  were  worthy  mem- 
bers of  a  base  and  grovelling  establishment — ^that  the 
church  was  as  bad  as  its  ministers — and  that  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  they  more  foxUed  it  or  were  defiled 
by  it.  But  he  has  said  nothing  that  can  bring  into 
jeopardy  or  discredit  an  institution  which  every  one 
wishes  to  keep  pure,  and  which  has  nothing  to  dread 
so  much  as  the  follies  and  crimes  of  its  supporters. 
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Gentlemen,  you  have  to-day  a  great  task  committed  to- 
your  hands.  This  is  not  the  age — the  spirit  of  the  timcfr 
is  not  such — as  to  make  it  safe,  either  for  the  country  or 
for  the  Government,  or  for  the  Church  itself  to  veil  its 
mysteries  in  secrecy ;  to  plant  in  the  porch  of  the  temple 
a  Prosecutor  brandishing  his  flaming  sword,  the  Process 
of  the  Law,  to  prevent  the  prying  eyes  of  mankind  from 
wandering  over  the  structure.  These  are  times  whea 
men  mill  inquire,  and  the  day  most  fatal  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  blackest  that  ever  dawned  upon  it» 
ministers,  will  be  that  which  consagns  this  defendant, 
for  these  remarks,  to  the  horrors  of  a  gaol,  which  its 
&lse  friends,  the  chosen  objects  of  such  lavish  favour, 
have  &T  more  richly  deserved.  I  a^ee  with  my 
learned  friend,  that  the  Churdi  of  England  has  no* 
thing  to  dread  from  external  violence.  Built  upon  a 
rock,  and  lifting  its  head  towards  another  world,  it 
aspires  to  an  imperi^able  existence,  and  defies  any 
force  that  may  rage  from  without.  But  let  it  beware 
of  the  corruption  engendered  within  and  beneath  its 
masave  walls ;  and  let  all  its  well-wishers — all  who, 
whether  for  religious  or  political  interests,  dea^e  its 
lasting  stability — beware  how  they  g^ve  encouragement^ 
by  giving  shelter,  to  the  veimin  bred  in  that  corrupt 
tion,  who ' "  dink  and  sting"  agtunst  the  hand  that  would 
brush  the  rottenness  away.  My  learned  friend  has 
Eiympathised  with  the  priesthood,  and  innocently  enough 
lamented  that  they  possess  not  the  power  of  defending 
themselves  through  the  public  press.  Let  him  be  con<- 
soled ;  they  are  not  so  veiy  def^celess — they  are  not 
so  entirely  destitute  of  the  aid  of  the  press  as  through 
him  th^  have  represented  themselves  to  be.  They 
have  largely  used  that  press  (I  wish  I  could  say  "  ae 
not  abusing  it,")  and  ag^nst  some  persons  very  near 
me, — I  mean  espedally  against  the  defendiffit,  whom 
they  have  scnrriloudy  and  foully  libelled  through  that 
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great  vehide  of  puUic  instnictioo,  over  which,  for  ibe 
first  time,  among  the  other  novelties  of  the  day,  I  now 
hear  tliey  have  no  controul.  Not  that  they  wound 
deeply  or  injure  much ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  theirs 
— without  hurting,  they  give  trouble  tmd  discomfort 
The  insect  broi^it  into  life  by  corruption,  and  nestled 
in  filtJi,  though  its  fli^t  be  lowly  and  its  sting 
pony,  caa  swarm  and  buzz,  and  irritate  the  skin  and 
o^nd  the  nostril,  and  alt<^ther  give  nearly  as 
much  annoyance  as  the  wasp,  whose  nobler  nature 
it  aspires  to  emulate.  These  reverend  slanderers — 
tbese  {Hous  backbiters — devoid  of  force  to  wield  the 
swOTd,  snatch  the  da^^r,  and  destitute  of  wit  to 
point  or  to  barb  it,  and  make  it  rankle  in  the 
wound,  steep  it  in  venom  to  make  it  fester  in  the 
scratch.  The  much  venerated  personages  whose  harm- 
less and  unprotected  state  is  now  deplored,  have  been 
the  wholesale  dealers  in  calumny,  as  well  as  lai^;est 
consumers  of  the  base  article — ^tiie  especial  prwnoteM 
of  that  vile  traffic,  of  late  the  di^;race  of  the  country — 
both  furnishing  a  constant  demand  for  the  slanders  by 
which  the  press  is  polluted,  and  fwrostituting  themselves 
to  pander  for  the  appetites  of  others ;  and  now  they 
come  to  demand  protection  from  retaliation,  and  diel- 
ter  from  just  exposure;  and  to  screen  themselves^ 
would  have  you .  prohibit  all  scrutiny  of  the  abuses  by 
which  they  exist,  and  the  n»1-{>ractices  by  which  they 
disgrace  their  calling.  After  abusing  and  well-^iigh 
difflnantling,  for  their  own  des[Hcable  purposes,  the 
l^eat  engine  of  instruction,  they  would  have  you  anni- 
hilate all  that  iAiej  have  left  ctf  it,  to  secure  their 
escape.  They  have  the  incredible  assurance  to  expect 
that  an  English  jury  wiU  conspire  with  them  in  this 
wicked  deagB.  They  expect  in  vain !  If  dl  existing 
institutions  and  all  public  functionaries  must  henceforth 
be  sacred  from  question  among  the  people ;    i^  at 
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length,  the  free  press  of  this  country,  and  with  it  the 
freedom  itself  is  to  be  destroyed — at  least  let  not  the 
heavy  blow  Ml  from  your  hfuids.  Z^eave  it  to  some 
profligate  tyrant ;  leave  it  to  a  mercenary  and  effemi- 
nate Parliament — a  hireling  Army,  d^;raded  by  the 
lash,  and  the  readier  instrmnent  for  enslaving  its  coun- 
try ;  leave  it  to  a  pampered  House  of  Lords — a  venal 
House  of  Commons — some  vulgar  minion,  servant-of-all- 
work  to  an  insolent  Court — some  unprincipled  soldier, 
unknown,  thank  God!  in  our  times,  combining  the 
talents  of  a  usurper  with  the  feme  of  a  captain ;  leave 
to  such  desperate  hands,  and  such  fit  tools,  so  horrid  a 
work !  But  you,  an  English  jury,  parent  of  the  press, 
yet  supported  by  it,  and  doomed  to  perish  the  instant 
its  health  and  strength  are  gone — lift  not  you  against 
it  an  imnatural  hand.  Prove  to  us  that  our  i^hts  are 
safe  in  your  keeping ;  but  maintain,  aboxe  all  thii^ 
the  stability  of  our  institutions,  by  well-guarding  their 
comer-stone.  Defend  the  Church  from  her  worst  ene- 
mies, who,  to  hide  their  own  misdeeds,  would  veil  her 
solid  foundations  in  darkness ;  and  proclium  to  them  by 
your  verdict  of  acquittal,  that  henceforward,  as  hereto- 
fore, all  the  recesses  of  the  sanctuary  must  be  visited 
by  the  continual  light  of  day,  and  by  that  light  all  its 
abuser  be  explored ! 

[After  the  learned  Judge  had  summed  up  to  the 
Jury,  they  retired,  and  remaned  inclosed  for  above 
five  hours.  They  then  returned  the  following  special 
verdict,  viz. : — "  Guilty  of  so  much  of  the  matter  in  the 
first  count  as  charges  a  libel  upon  the  Clergy  reading 
in  and  near  the  City  of  Durham,  and  the  suburbs 
thereof^  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  first  count,  and  the 
other  counts  of  the  Information,  Not  Guilty."] 
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In  MicHAiLUAfl  Term  FOLLOwtNc, 
Nov.  1822, 

Mb.  Scarlett  mored  for  judgment  on  this  defen- 
dant, who  was  found  goUty  at  the  last  assizes  for  the 
Count;  of  Durham,  on  a  Criminal  Infonnation  granted 
b;  this  Court,  for  a  libel. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  6roi^;faam  moves 
in  arrest  of  judgment  ? 

Mb.  Bbovohah.  Yes,  m;  Lord,  and  also  for  a  new 
tnsd. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justick  Then  the  defendant  is, 
I  presume,  in  Court  ? 

Mr.  Brougham.  He  has  been  here,  my  Lord ;  but 
we  did  not  in  the  least  expect  the  case  to  come  on  to- 
day, and  I  believe  he  is  gone.  I  can,  at  least,  move  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  and  I  daxe  say  he  will  be  here  be- 
fore I  find  it  necessary  to  state  my  grounds  for  a  new 
trial. 

Mb.  Scarlett.  I  know  that  the  defendant  is  in 
town,  and  has  been  here  thb  morning.  As  far,  there- 
fore, as  I  am  ctracemed,  I  beg  to  wave  any  objection 
to  Mr.  Brougham's  proceeding. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  Mr.  Brougham 
may  proceed.    You  move  first  for  a  new  trial? 

Mb.  Brougham.  No,  first  in  arrest  of  judgment ; 
»id  then  I  shall  shew  my  grounds  for  thinking  that  a 
new  trial  oug^t  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  Justice  Best  then  read  Mr.  Baron  Wood's  re- 
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port  of  the  trial.  The  learned  Judge  had  stated  the 
verdict  to  be — "  Guilty  on  the  second  count  of  the  in- 
formation." 

Mr.  Brougham  s^d  he  should  first  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  to  the  record,  and  shew  that  it  was 
so  defective  that  no  judgment  could  be  pronounced 
upon  it.  This  would  appear  on  more  particularly 
comparing  the  verdict  with  the  Information. 

Mb.  Justice  Baylet.  The  verdict  is  entered  up- 
on the  second  count  of  the  Information. 

Mr.  Bhottgham.  No,  my  Lord ;  it  is  on  the  first 
count,  and  is  in  these  words — "  Guilty  of  a  libel  on  the 
Clergy  residing  in  and  near  the  City  of  Durham,  and 
the  suburbs  thereof" 

Mr.  Scarlett.  No,  it  is  on  the  learned  Judge's 
notes. 

Mr.  Bropgham  begged  to  refer  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Justice  Bayley  accordii^ly  looked  at  the  re- 
cord. The  endorsement  on  the  postea  corresponded 
with  the  learned  Judge's  notes,  but  the  record  itself 
was  in  these  words — "  And  the  jurors  aforesaid  say  that 
he,  the  said  defendant,  is  guilty  of  so  much  of  the  first 
count  as  charges  a  libel  on  the  Clergy  residing  in  and 
near  the  City  of  Durham,  and  the  suburbs  thereof — 
and  as  to  the  rest  of  the  first  count  and  the  other 
counts  of  the  Information,  he  is  not  guilty." 

Mr.  Brougiiam  proceeded.  He  would  now  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  first  count  in  the  In- 
formation, the  only  one  to  which  he  should  have  occa- 
sion to  revert,  as  the  defendant  was  acquitted  on  all 
the  others.  This  count  charged  him  with  "printing 
and  publishing  a  libel,  of  and  concerning  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  and  eoncemir^ 
the  Clei^  of  that  Church,  and  the  Clergy  residing  in 
and  near  the  City  of  Durham  and  the  suburbs  there- 
of;" not  repeating  the  words  "of  and  concerning,"  be- 
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fore  the  words  "the  Clergy  residing  in  and  near  the 
City  of  Durham." 

Mb.  Scablbtt  asserted,  that  the  words  "  of  and  eon- 
eeming"  were  in  lus  copy  of  the  Information. 

Mr.  Justice  Baylet  read  the  passage  from  the  re- 
cord, which  proved  that  Mr.  Broug^iam  was  correct. 

Mr.  Scarlett.  It  was  so  in  my  copy,  I  was  equally 
confident  with  you. 

Mr.  Broughau.  Yes;  but  there  was  this  diifer- 
ence — you  were  confident  and  wrong ;  I  was  confi- 
dent and  right.  The  difference  was  merely  between 
a  well-founded  obserration,  and  (me  that  had  no  foun- 
dation at  all.  I  only  mention  this  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther interruptions,  of  which  I  have  had  two  already. 
The  learned  Counsel  then  proceeded  to  take  two  objec- 
tions to  the  record ; — first,  that  the  count  charged  an 
offence  different  from  that  which  the  Jury  had  foimd  ; 
and,  second,  that  the  offence  of  which  the  Jury  had 
found  the  defendant  guilty,  supposii^  it  to  be  the  same 
with  that  stated,  was  in  itself  too  vague  and  uncertain 
to  be  made  the  foundation  of  any  judgment.  And  first 
he  would  contend  that  the  Information  charged  one  of- 
fence, and  the  Jury  had  found  another.  The  count  set 
forth  the  libel  as  "  of  and  concerning  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  and  concerning  the 
Clergy  of  that  Church,  and  the  Clergy  residing  in  the 
City  of  Durham  and  the  suburbs  tliereof;"  and  the 
Jury  had  found  that  there  was  no  libel  on  the  United 
Church  or  the  Clergy  thereof  but  on  the  clergy  of 
Durham.  Now  he  would  contend  that,  even  if  the 
words,  "  of  and  concerning"  had  been  repeated,  and 
even  if  the  Clergy  of  Durham  were  a  body  distinct  from 
the  body  of  the  United  Church — thus  putting  the  case 
far  stronger  than  it  was  for  the  prosecution — that  the 
description  was  one  entire  description,  and  could  not 
be  severed.     Not  only  was  there  no  separate  count  for 
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a  libel  on  the  Clergy  of  Durham  (the  introduction  of 
which  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world) 
but  there  was  oot  even  in  this  count  any  undivided 
averment  of  a  Hbel  on  them.  Suppose  a  libel  were 
charged  "  of  and  concemiDg  A  and  B  ;"  and  suppose 
A  and  B  were  distinct  persons,  entirely  unconnected 
with  each  other,  and  the  Jury  found  that  the  libel  was 
concerning  "A"  only,  they  would  find  an  offence  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  which  they  were  charged  to  inquire. 
There  was  a  case  not  nearly  so  strong  as  this,  that  of 
"Lewis  and  Walter,"  which  had  been  argued,  but 
which  the  Court  had  not  yet  decided,  where  a  si- 
milar objection  was  taken,  and  where  the  leaning  of 
some,  if  not  all  the  Judges,  seemed  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  objection.  There  the  defendant  was 
charged  with  a  libel  "  of  and  concerning  the  plaintiff 
and  of  and  concerning  him  as  an  attorney ;"  at  the 
trial  there  was  no  proof  of  his  professional  character, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  accordingly  nonsuited  the 
plaintiff,  because,  though  the  publication  would  be  a 
Iil)el  on  him  in  his  personal  character,  he  held  the 
plaintiff  bound  by  his  averment,  and  that  it  was  one 
description  of  one  wrong.  The  case  cited  in  ai^^ument 
for  the  plaintiff  of  "  Dickens  v.  Cogswell,"  was  clearly 
inapplicable;  for  there  the  averment  "of  and  concern- 
ing the  plaintiff  as  an  appraiser  and  carpenter"  was 
clearly  partible  :  and  so  the  Court  seemed  to  regard  it. 
But  the  present  case  was  far  stronger  than  "  Lewis  v. 
Walter ;"  because  here,  instead  of  referring  to  two  dis- 
tinct characters  of  the  same  person,  or  two  distinct  in- 
dividuals hke  "A  and  B,"  the  Cler^  of  Durham  (if 
they  meant  any  person  at  all)  were  included  in  the  pre- 
vious description,  "  the  Clei^  of  the  United  Church." 
It  Wiis  as  if  the  charge  had  been  "  of  Mid  concern- 
ing a  certain  community,  and  of  and  concerning  a  cer- 
tain {>erson  as  a  member  of  tliat  community;"  in 
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which  case  the  libel,  if  any  thing  would  be  a  libel  on 
the  community,  as  the  member  qua  member,  could  not 
be  severed  from  it.  But  here  the  defendant  was  ac- 
tually acquitted  of  libelling  the  Clergy  in  general ;  and 
yet  found  guilty  of  libelling  a  body  who  only  had  ex- 
istence as  a  part  of  this  Clergy ;  and  this  without  any 
distinct  aUegation,  or  any  divisable  averment.  Here 
he  might  advert  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  description, 
which  he  should  make  a  substantive  objection,  as 
strengtheuing  that  which  he  was  now  urging ;  for  even 
this  part  of  the  Church,  at  best  to  be  so  taken — was  so 
vaguely  described,  as,  when  severed  Irom  the  rest,  to 
mean  nothing.  If  the  description  of  the  Clergy  of 
Durham  was  explained  as  referrit^  to  some  part  of  the 
"  United  Church,"  then  the  acquittal  applied  to  the 
lai^cr  included  the  less ;  if  it  was  taken  independently, 
then  it  referred  to  no  recognised  body,  and  had  no 
meaning  at  all.  This  brought  him  to  the  second 
objection — that  the  offence  chai^;ed  was  altogether  un- 
certain. First,  there  was  nothing  to  define  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Clergy" — nothing  whatever 
to  limit  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Justice  Best.  Are  Dissenters  ever  called 
Clergy? 

Mr.  Brougham  replied  that  they  were  so  called  in 
many  acts  of  Parliament ;  among  others,  in  the  48th 
of  George  III.,  which  in  its  title  purported  to  be  "An 
Act  concerning  the  Clergy  of  Scotland."  But  if  the 
dissenting  preachers  were  not  legally  denominated 
Clei^,  and  he  contended  that  they  were,  the  Catholic 
Priests  had,  unquestionably,  a  right  to  the  title ; 
they  were  so  treated  in  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and 
they  had  only  to  abjure  to  become  at  once  in  full 
orders,  and  to  receive  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church.  At  this  very  time  there  was  a  Bishop  who 
had  never  taken  orders  in  the  Protestant  Church,  but 
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had  merely  passed  from  the  Romish  Qiurch  into  ours. 
The  term  "Clergy,"  therefore,  was  altogether  vague 
without  further  explanation ;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
import  that  part  of  the  description  of  which  the  defen- 
dant had  been  acquitted,  into  the  other  part  of  which 
he  had  been  found  guilty ;  on  the  contrary,  the  oppo- 
site finding  seemed  to  negative  all  connexion  between  - 
them.  Next,  what  was  meant  by  the  term  "  near  V 
Was  it  one,  or  two,  or  ten,  or  twenty  miles  ?  Each 
man  would  reply  according. to  his  own  ideas  of  new- 
ness, and  perhaps  no  two  persons  would  agree  as  to  the 
limits  within  which  the  libelled  Clergy  resided.  The 
term  "  suburbs,"  was  again  amb^uous ;  so  that  here 
was  a  further  latitude  of  proximity  almost  running 
into  distance.  Here,  then,  the  word  "  Clergy"  was 
ambiguous;  the  class  of  Clei^  was  ambiguous;  and 
if  the  Court  could  find  no  meaning  in  what  the  Jury 
had  foimd,  they  would  not  look  for  it  in  what  they 
had  negatived.  And  now,  leaving  these  points,  he 
would  contend  that  even  supposing  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  in  the  City  of  Durham  to 
be  intended,  these  did  not  form  a  body  whom  the 
Court  meant  to  protect  when  they  granted  the  Rule. 
At  the  time  when  the  Rule  was  argued,  the  publication 
was  called  "  a  libel  on  the  Church  of  England ;"  Mr. 
Scarlett  demanded  protection  for  that  Church ;  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  three  times  interrupted  the  argu- 
ment when  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  ^e  clergy 
of  Durham  were  the  applicants,  by  observing,  "  this  is 
a  libel  on  the  Church  of  England ;"  and  when  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  contended  that  it  applied  only  to  the  Clergy 
of  Durham,  he  was  met  by  the  same  answer.  Now,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  Court  ever  would  have  grant- 
ed the  Rule  had  it  been  applied  for  in  the  terms  of  the 
verdict,  "  for  a  libel  on  the  clergy  residing  in  and  near 
the  City  of  Durham  and  the  suburbs  theiieof;"  for 
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whenever  the  Court  had  thus  mt^ered,  it  was  either 
on  behalf  of  some  individual,  or  some  definite  body  (^ 
men  recognized  by  the  law.  Every  case  cited  by  Mr. 
Scarlett  on  that  occa^on  was  comatstent  with  this  prin- 
ciple. The  King  v.  the  Justices  of  Staffordshire  vias 
entirely  of  this  nature ;  for  where  could  be  found  a 
more  definite  body  of  men  than  those  in  the  conuais- 
sion  <^the  peace  for  a  particular  county  ?  In  the  case 
where  application  was  made  gainst  certain  Justices  oS 
Middlesex  sitting  in  Litchfield-street,  the  motion  was 
refused  until  affidavits  were  produced  shewing  what 
particular  magistrate  sat  there,  and  then  the  Rule  was 
granted.  In  "  the  King  c.  JerMne,"  which  was  a  libel 
on  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Infor- 
mation was  granted,  because  the  Directors  were  a  dis- 
tinct body,  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not 
like  the  Counsel  at  a  particular  bar,  or  a  particular 
circuit.  The  case  of  "  the  King  r.  Orme  and  Nutt," 
reported  in  I  Lord  Raymond,  486,  was  also  more  fiilly 
reported  as  to  this  particular  point  in  Sd  Salkeld,  224. 

Mr.  Justice  Baylet.  Third  Salkeld  is  a  very 
questionable  authority ;  it  is  not  like  the  first  and  se- 
cond volumes  of  those  reports. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  was  aware  of  this,  and  he 
would  not  have  quoted  it  had  it  differed  from  the  Re- 
port in  Lord  Raymond ;  but  it  was  consistent  with  it, 
and  only  carried  the  statement  a  little  further.  In 
Lord  Raymond  it  appeared'  that  the  libel  was  on  "  cer- 
tain ladies  of  London,"  which  was  removed  by  certio- 
rari, because  the  Recorder  stated  that  he  thought 
himself  affected  by  it,  and  in  Salkeld  it  was  laid  down 
tbat  "where  a  writing  inveighs  against  mankind  in 
general,  or  against  a  particular  order  of  men — as  for 
instance  men  of  the  gown — it  is  no  libel ;  but  it 
must  descend  to  particulars  and  individuals  to  make  it 
n  libel."    In  Lord  Raymond  it  appeared  that  more  spe- 
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cific  averments  to  point  out  the  individuals  designed 
were  necessary,  and  probably  these  were  supplied. 

Ma.  Justice  Bayley.  Yes :  because  you  cannot 
say  a  writing  is  false  and  scandalous  unless  you  know 
to  whom  it  applies. 

Mr.  Brougham  replied  that  this  was  exactly,  his  ar- 
gument. He  then  came  to  "  The  King  v.  Ctebome," 
which  had  been  cited  by  Mr.  Swanston,  a  reporter  to 
whose  industry  and  research  the  profession  were  great>- 
ly  indebted,  and  who  had  searched  the  MSS.  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Library  for  his  materials,  in  the  notes  to  the 
case  for  the  Bedford  charity,  which  was  argued  in 
Chancery  in  1818,  and  where  the  l^;al  relation  of  the 
Jews  came  chiefly  in  question.  This  was  a  libel 
charging  that  certain  Jews  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
Portugal  and  lived  near  Broad-street,  had  murdered  a 
woman  and  her  child,  in  consequence  of  which  num- 
bers of  persons  were  assaulted,  and  terrible  riots  were 
excited.  It  was  one  of  those  charges  on  bodies  of  men 
of  systematic  murder  which  were  frequently  made  in 
dark  times  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  bigotted 
neighbours,  and  which  called  imperiously  for  the  in- 
terference of  courts  of  justice.  In  that  case  the  Judge 
seemed  to  consider  the  information  as  improper  for  a 
libel ;  but  regarded  it  as  good  for  a  great  misdemean- 
our, which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  repress.  He 
had  now  finished  his  argimient  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
and  hoped  that  he  had  shewn  enough  to  induce  the 
Court  to  grant  a  Rule  to  shew  cause. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  intimated  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  hear  the  whole  case  now. 

Mr.  Brougham  siud  he  would  proceed  very  shortly 
to  state  his  grounds  for  a  new  trial ;  and  he  thought, 
that  even  if  the  Court  should  not  see  in  the  variance 
between  the  Information  and  the  Verdict,  sufficient  rea- 
son for  arresting  the  judgment,  they^ould  suffer  the 
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ai^ument  strongly  to  incline  them  to  a  new  trial.  If 
they  saw  that  they  had  granted  the  Information  for  one 
o^nce,  and  the  defendant  had  beenfound  guilty  of  another 
— if  he  had  actually  been  acquitted  of  that  which  was 
urged  before  them,  and  convicted  on  a  ground  hardly, 
if  at  aU,  in  the  contemplation  of  either  side — they  would 
feel  disposed  to  submit  the  case  to  another  jury.  The 
defendant  was  placed  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation 
by  the  course  of  proceedii^ ;  for  had  the  Ilule  been 
moved  for  on  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  found 
guilty — had  it  been  specifically  applied  for  solely  on 
behalf  of  the  Durham  Clergy,  the  Court  would  never 
have  waved  the  salutary  practice  of  compelling  each 
Prosecutor  to  show,  by  his  oath,  that  he  came  into 
Court  with  clean  hands.  Then  the  defendant  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  the  offences  of 
which  each  individual  had  been  guilty,  and  of  proving 
by  affidavit  the  truth  of  every  tittle  of  his  charges.  At 
the  trial,  the  Counsel  for  Mr.  Williams  were  entirely 
misled  by  the  notice  of  the  record,  and  by  the  speech 
of  the  Prosecutor's  Counsel.  The  case  (as  the  learned 
judge  mig^t  testify)  proceeded  entirely  on  the  question 
whether  the  publication  was  a  libel  on  the  Church  of 
England  ?  and  to  thi$  point  all  his  (Mr.  Broughiun's) 
reasoning  was  directed.  Had  he  supposed  that  his 
client  was  called  on  to  answer  for  a  libel  on  the  Dur- 
ham Clergy,  he  would  not  have  expended  all  his  strength 
in  showing  that  it  was  not  a  libel  on  the  Establish- 
ed Church.  He  should  not  have  made  quotation 
after  quotation  firom  the  works  of  pious  men  to  show 
how  that  Church  had  been  characterized ;  but  he  should 
have  bent  all  his  strength  to  show  that  the  paragraph 
contfuned  no  Ubel  on  the  Clergy  in  and  near  Durhain. 
On  that  point  he  had  not  yet  been  heard ;  of  that  on 
which  he  had  been  heard  tiie  defend^it  was  acquitted ; 
of  that  on  which  he  had  not  been  heard,  he  was  found 
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guilty.  Had  he  been  duly  apprised  that  this  was  the 
pith  of  the  Information,  and  applied  himself  to  that 
point,  the  jury  might  have  arrived  at  a  difierent  c<hm^- 
sion.  His  next  ground  for  a  new  trial  was,  that  the 
verdict  was  against  evidence,  because  the  Court  charged 
the  defendant  "  with  printing  and  publishing,"  and  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  expressly  proved  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  not  the  printer. 

The  Lord  Chief  Jubtice  asked  if  the  newE^per  did 
not  purport  to  be  printed  by  Mr.  Williams  ? 

Me.  Scarlett  said  he  had  not  the  particular  paper 
proved ;  but  he  had  another  paper  which  purported 
to  be  printed  and  published  by  and  for  the  defendant. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  at  all  events, 
the  objection  might  be  obviated  by  applying  to  the 
learned  judge,  for  leave  to  amend  the  verdict  by  enter- 
ing it  on  another  count  for  publishing  only. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  did  not  rely  on  this  point, 
though  he  thought  it  right  to  mention  it.  His  next 
ground  was  the  misdirection  of  the  learned  judge.  And 
first,  Mr.  Baron  Wood  in  his  charge  told  the  jury,  "  The 
Court  of  King's  Bench  have  been  of  opinion  tliat  this 
is  a  libel,  and  a  fit  subject  for  prosecution."  Now  the 
first  part  of  this  direction  was  incoirect ;  the  Court  had 
not  given  opinion  that  it  was  a  libel,  but  had  merely 
given  opinion  that  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  a  juiy  to  con- 
rider  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  libeL  But  if  the  jury 
Mipposed  that  the  case  was  merely  sent  to  thnn  to  exe- 
cute the  opinion  of  the  Court — 

Mr.  Justice  Batlet. — He  did  not  tell  them  that,  I 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — No ;  but  they  might  infer  it. 

Mr.  Justice  BATLEY.—Did  he  not  tell  them  what 
his  own  opinion  was  ? 

Mr.  Brougham. — Yes ;  and  that„is  another  ground 
for  a  new  trial.  '" 
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The  LoED  Chief  Justice. — Then  ahnost  every  judge 
who  has  tried  a  case  of  libel  since  the  Act  passed  has 
been  in  error ;  for  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  for 
tike  judge  to  state  his  ofonion,  leaving  the  Jury  to  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment 

Mb.  Bbougham. — Undoubtedly ;  but  he  ought  not 
to  state  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  who  have  only 
said  that  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Justice  Best. — Is  it  more  than  saying  "  the 
Grand  Jury  have  found  a  bill  ?" 

Mb.  Bbougham  submitted  that  it  was  very  different ; 
it  was  almost  overwhelming  the  minds  of  the  jury,  to 
tell  them  in  effect  that  if  they  found  the  publication 
not  a  libel,  they  differed  from  the  highest  criminal  Court 
in  the  kingdom.  His  Lordship  also  said, "  I  am  required 
by  law  to  give  you  my  opinion."  Here  again  he  was 
incorrect ;  he  was  not  required,  but  only  authorized  to 
^re  his  opinion,  as  in  other  cases;  uid  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  on(»,  in  a  similar  case,  havmg  inadvertently 
used  the  word  "  required,"  corrected  himself  and  sub- 
stituted "  not  required,  but  it  is  expected  of  me." 

Mb.  Justice  Bayley. — Do  you  really  think  you  can 
prevail  on  the  Court  to  grant  you  a  new  trial,  because 
a  judge  has  used  the  word  "  required"  instead  of  "au- 
thorized r  He  does  not  say,  I  presume,  that  he  b  dis- 
satisfied with  having  said  so  ? 

Mr.  Bboughah. — ^No ;  the  report  is  ^nt  on  that 
subject;  he  says  nothing  either  way.  The  learned 
judge  also  broadly  stated — "  Every  publication  tendii^ 
to  bring  an  estat^shm^it  of  tiiis  country  into  hatred 
or  contempt  is  a  hbel."  This  v^k  much  too  wide  :■  it 
might  be  in  the  hi^^iest  degree  praiseworthy  to  bring 
an  establishment  into  hatred  and  contempt — to  show 
that  its  abuses  must  be  corrected,  or  even  that  it 
must  be  done  away ;  the  propriety  or  impropriety  <^ 
sudi  attempt  wouM  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
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was  pursued.  There  were  many  excellent  men  who 
had  exerted  all  their  powers  to  abolish  some  of  our  es- 
tablishments ;  and  who  had  passed  lives  of  honourable 
toil  for  this  purpose  without  reproach.  That  which  at 
one  time  was  usefiil,  might  become  noxious  at  another ; 
and  was  it  not  then  to  be  brought  into  hatred  and  con- 
tempt in  order  to  its  removal  ?  The  Small  Pox  Hos- 
pital, for  example,  was  of  the  highest  utility  when  it 
was  founded ;  but  after  the  vaccine  inoculation  was  dis- 
covered, it  became  pernicious ;  and  Lord  EUenborough 
intimated  that  it  might  be  prosecuted  as  a  pest-house, 
unless  its  banefiil  effects  were  prevented :  yet  here  was 
an  establishment,  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
at  one  period  among  the  noblest  of  our  charities.  There 
were  other  establishments  which  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  all  good  men  to  expose.  For  instance,  the  office  of 
third  Secretary  of  State.  Was  it  a  crime  to  show  that 
this  establishment  was  useless — to  cover  it  with  ridicule 
— to  show  that  it  was  despicable  and  abominable  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  country  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  this  may  be  done  by  publication.  There  b  a 
place  where  such  ai^;uments  may  be  used  with  freedom. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  say  that  an  argumentative 
discussion  of  the  establishment  designed  to  show  its  in- 
utility would  be  a  libel. 

Ub..  Brougham. — In  that  I  entirely  agree ;  the  whole 
distinction  lies  in  the  manner,  and  this  distinction  the 
learned  judge  never  submitted  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Best. — Yes ;  because  he  says  any  pub- 
lication tending  to  bring  an  establishment  into  "  con- 
tempt," that  cannot  be  by  feir  discussion. 

Mr.  Brougham. — 0  yes,  my  Lord.  To  bring  that 
which  is  pernicious  into  contempt  is  the  object  of  all 
discussion,  and  even  ridicule  is  often  a  fair  we^xin.  I 
am  sure  we  should  not  be  now  ^tting  under  a  reformed 
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Church — that  "  United  Church"  of  which  the  Inform- 
atioQ  speaks  would  oever  have  existed — but  for  the 
use  of  this  weapon  against  Popery.  These  (continued 
Mr.  Brougham)  were  his  grounds  for  asking  a  new 
trial,  in  case  the  judgment  should  not  be  arrested; 
but  he  again  submitted,  on  the  two  points  which  he 
first  brot^t  to  the  con^deration  of  the  Court,  that 
the  record  was  so  inconsistent  with  the  finding,  and  so 
imperfect  in  itself,  that  no  ju^;ment  could  be  founded 
upon  it. 

The  LoED  Chief  Justice. — You  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  learned  Judge  did  not  leave  the  question 
at  last  to  the  Jury  ? 

Me.  Brougham. — Certjunly  not,  my  lord. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  consulted  with  the  other 
juices  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  s^d,  '*  You  may 
take  a  Rule  to  show  cause  why  the  judgment  should 
not  be  arrested ;  but  we  all  think  that  you  have  laid 
no  ground  before  us  for  a  new  trial.  The  points  in 
arrest  of  judgment  are  those  on  which  you  yourself 
chiefly  rested." 

Mr.  Brougham.-^!  relied  on  them  chiefly,  without 
doubt. 

Mb.  Scarlett. — My  learned  fiieod  would  rather 
have  the  verdict  he  has  at  present,  than  any  that  a 
new  trial  would  give  him. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Will  you  consent  to  a 
new  trial,  then,  Mr.  Scarlett? 

Mr  Scarlett  said,  that  as  the  defendant  was  in 
town,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  the  case 
could  come  on  this  term. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  replied,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  it  could  come  on  during  the  present 
term. 

Mb.  Brougham  took  his  Rule  to  show  cause  why  the 
judgment  should  not  be  arrested. 

VOL.  I.  2b., 
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TuE  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  Libel  Law  in  almost 
every  particular,  is  brought  very  strongly  into  view  by 
the  proceedings  in  the  Durham  case ;  and  it  may  not 
be  unprofitable  to  the  great  cause  of  liaw  Refonn,  and 
above  all,  to  the  important  interests  of  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  if  we  take  a  short  view  of  the  Objects  to- 
wards which  that  law  ought  to  be  directed, — the  de- 
gree and  the  direction  in  which  it  fiiUs  short  of  them, 
— and  the  Remedies  by  which  it  might  be  better  ena- 
bled to  att^  them. 

1.  The  true  and  Intimate  objects  of  the  Law  of 
Libel  are,  to  secure  the  public  peace  ag^nst  inflamma- 
tory and  seditious  publications,  and  to  protect  private 
character  from  slander;  vnthout  so  far  hampering  thedis- 
cussion  of  men's  measures  and  of  their  public  characters 
as  to  injure  the  great  interests  of  liberty  and  good  go- 
vernment, or  so  far  removing  the  salutary  controul  of 
pubUc  opinion  from  notorious  private  vices,  as  to  be- 
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stow  impunity  upon  ostentatious  immorality.  These  ob- 
jects never  can  be  accomplished  as  regards  public 
libels  miless  there  are  certain  protections  thrown  round 
those  who  discuss  public  questions  and  public  charac- 
ters, and  certfun  difiBculties  thrown  in  the  way  of  State 
prosecutions.  Nor  can  it  be  accomplished  as  regards 
private  slander,  unless  the  defence  of  the  injured 
character  is  made  so  easy,  safe,  and  effectual,  that  the 
legal  proceeding  shall  not  be  either  loaded  with  ruinous 
expence,  nor  shall  imply  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  nor 
shall  aggravate  rather  than  remove  the  mischief  done. 
2.  In  all  these  particulars,  however,  the  taw  of  this 
country  is  singularly  defective.  The  charge  brought 
by  the  writer  against  the  government,  or  against  the 
public  character  of  any  functionary  of  the  State,  may 
be  ever  so  true,  and  ever  so  fit  or  even  necessary  to  be 
stated  plainly,  strongly,  and  even  vehemently,  and  yet 
the  statement  may  be  as  severely  punished  as  if  it  were 
from  beg^ning  to  end  false.  A  minister  may  have 
taken  a  bribe  to  betray  his  trust ;  he  may,  to  gratify 
his  private  revei^  have  exposed  a  worthy  colleague 
to  destiructioD ;  he  may,  to  get  rid  of  a  rival  in  the 
cabinet,  or  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  boudoir,  have  pros- 
tituted the  patronage  of  his  office  and  g^ven  an  embassy 
or  a  vice-royalty  to  the  least  worthy  candidate;  he 
may  have  bartered  crown  patronage  for  parliamentary 
support  without  decency  and  without  shame.  The 
statement  of  this,  with  or  without  comment,  is  as 
severely  punishable  by  our  law,  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  the  fabrication  of  a  wicked  and  spitefid  imagina- 
tion. Upon  the  trial,  no  evidence  can  be  pven  of  the 
truth ;  in  addressing  the  jury,  the  judge  must  declare 
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that  true  or  &lse  the  publication  is  alike  criminal ; 
even  after  the  coDvictioo,  nothing  respecting  the  truth 
can  be  urged. in  mitigation  of  punishment,  a^  if  the 
additional  circumstance  of  having  &Isely  chai^d  those 
ofiences  made  the  crime  of  publishing  the  charge  no 
blacker.  Again,  the  whole  costs  of  the  defence  &U 
upon  the  party  although  he  is  acquitted,  and  ought 
never  to  have  been  tried.  The  government  has  the 
power  of  putting  any  writer  or  printer  on  his  trial  with- 
out a  tittle  of  evidence  against  him,  even  without  his 
ever  having  published  any  thing  at  all ;  and  he  may  be 
prosecuted  over  and  over  again  imtil  the  expence  of 
his  defence  have  worked  his  entire  nun.  Mr.  Perry 
and  Mr.  Lambert  were  punished  for  saying  that  George 
III.'s  successor,  coming  after  his  reign,  would  have  a  fine 
opportunity  of  gaining  popularity  by  the  contrast  which 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  display  with  the  policy  of  the  last 
half  century.  To  call  this  libellous  was  absurd  enough ; 
but  if  neither  Mr.  Perry  had  been  the  proprietor,  nor 
Mr.  Lambert  the  publisher  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
or  indeed  of  any  paper  at  all,  they  would  have  equally 
been  exposed  to  prosecution,  and  equally  had  to  pay  ' 
L.100  or  L.150  in  defending  themselves.  Further,  a 
prosecution  may  be  instituted  ag^nst  a  publication 
which  no  twelve  tradesmen,  or  farmers,  or  yeomen,  in 
any  district  can  be  found  to  pronounce  libellous ;  and 
the  crown  may  have  a  jury  of  a  higher  rank  in  society, 
whose  feelings  are  more  tender  on  the  subject,  and 
whose  leanings  are  all  to  the  side  of  power,  and  all 
ag^nst  the  free  discussion  of  the  press. 

As  r^;ards  private  libels,  the  case  is  fully  worse. 
The  party  slandered  may  bring  an  action,  but  if  the 
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words  are  true, -he  can  recover  no  damages,  and  yet 
their  truth  may  be  no  defence.  As,  for  example.  If  a 
woman  early  in  life  had  made  a  slip,  of  which  repent^ 
ing  she  had  for  forty  years  after  led  a  blameless  life, 
and  become  the  respected  mother  of  a  femily, — ^the 
truth  here  is  rather  au  a^r^vation  than  an  extenua- 
tion of  the  offence  of  disclosing  this  early  accident  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  possibly  because  her  virtue  had  now  held 
out  agfunst  the  attempts  of  some  seducer ;  yet  this  cir- 
cumstance of  the  truth  is  a  complete  bar  to  the  action. 
Then,  in  prosecuting,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  an  oppoate 
kind ;  for  here  the  truth  is  wholly  immateri^,  and  there- 
fore whoever  prosecutes,  at  least  by  Indictment,  appears 
to  admit  the  truth  of  the  cha^  in  the  libel.  If  the 
prosecution  is  by  Criminal  Information,  the  prosecutor's 
oath  must  deny  the  charge, — but  the  defendant  can 
give  no  evidence  of  the  truth  at  the  trial,  however 
easily  he  could  prove  it,  aud  in  shewing  cause  ag:^nst 
the  Rule  he  can  obtain  none  but  voluntary  affidavits: 
so  that  this  proceeding  is  a  very  imperfect  vindication 
of  character;  as  all  the  charges  may  be  true  and 
capable  of  proof,  and  yet  the  evidence  is  excluded. 
There  remains,  indeed,  the  Action  for  Damages.  But 
whoever  has  been  engaged  in  any  such  proceedings, 
either  as  a  party  bringing  the  suit,  or  as  advising  and 
managing  it,  is  well  aware  how  unsatis&ctory  a 
remedy  it  affi)rds.  There  is  nothing  upon  which 
greater  mistakes  are  committed ;  for  men  are  wont  to 
say  that  it  effectually  vindicates  the  plaintiff's  reputa- 
tion by  defying  the  calumniator  to  prove  his  charge. 
But  it  in  truth  only  shews  that  the  charge  cannot  be 
proved,  while  it  may  yet  be  quite  true,  though  the 
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evidence  of  it  rests  with  the  guilty  party,  or  between 
the  guilty  parties  if  there  be  more  than  one.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  an  imputation,  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  all,  against  a  female  of  having  violated  her 
chastity,  or  against  a  man  of  having  seduced  a  female ; 
the  charge  may  be  quite  true,  and  yet  no  one  but  the 
parties  may  be  able  to  prove  it ;  nay,  there  may  be 
abundance  of  proofs  but  they  only  may  know  how  to  get 
at  it ;  or  again,  the  witnesses  may  be  so  entirely  under 
their  controul,  that  the  defendant  having  no  means  of  pre- 
viously examining  them,  never  coidd  bring  them  into 
court  in  the  dark  as  to  their  testimony,  and  conse- 
quently never  could  be  advised  in  the  dark  to  plead  a 
justification.  The  like  may  be  said  of  almost  all  acts 
of  official  delinquency,  which  can  only  be  knovm  in 
their  details  to  the  actors  and  their  accomplices  or 
dependants.  How  could  any  defendant,  after  denounc- 
ing these  upon  strong  moral  evidence,  or  at  least  on  very 
grave  suspicion,  venture  to  plead  any  thing  like  a  Jus- 
tification, when  he  must  be  wholly  imable  to  marshal 
his  evidence,  or  even  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction  ?  Then  suppose  individual  parties  charged 
in  a  libel  with  the  private  deUnquency,  or  men  in 
office  with  the  malversation,  their  bringing  an  action 
really  proves  nothing  as  to  their  innocence — it  only 
proves  that  the  offence  may  have  been  committed,  or  it 
may  not ;  but  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  inaccessible, 
lying  within  the  breast  of  the  guilty  parties,  or  their 
accomplices,  or  their  dependants.  Now  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  all  delinquency,  public  or  private,  to  shun 
the  light ;  consequently,  there  are  very  few  things  of 
which  any  one  can  be  accused,  that  do  not  come  within 
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the  description  of  the  cases  from  which  the  examples 
DOW  given  to  illustrate  the  argument  have  been  chosen. 
Uence  it  is  that  the  plea  of  justification  is  so  seldom 
pleaded ;  but  hence  it  also  is,  as  professional  men 
know,  men  who  do  not  merel;  look  to  the  theor;  of 
our  jurisprudence,  but  are  well  conversant  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  that  the  remedy  for  injuries  to  reputa^ 
tion,  by  way  of  action,  is  so  imsatisfactory,  as  to  be 
rarely  recommended  to  those  who  have  suffered  the 
injury.  Even  in  the  intercourse  of  common  life,  there 
are  many  things,  many  breaches  of  decorum  and  even 
of  morality,  which  no  one  who  lives  in  society  has  the 
least  doubt  o(,  and  which  nevertheless  every  one  feela 
to  be  incapable  of  proof.  Every  now  and  then  some 
one  charged,  and  known  to  be  most  justly  chained, 
with  those  ofifences,  has  the  courage  to  bring  an  action, 
which  all  the  world  knows  can  have  but  one  result. 
The  defendant  cannot  justify ;  the  verdict  is  a  matter 
of  course ;  the  inference  drawn  from  it  universally  by  ' 
those  who  know  nothing' of  the  parties  or  the  matter, 
and  whose  good  opinion  is  not  worth  having,  is,  that 
the  charge  is  groundless,  and  has  been  courageously 
met;  the  inference  equally  universally  drawn  by  all  who 
know  the  parties,  all  whose  opinion  forms  their  repu- 
tation, is,  that  they  are  g^ty,  and  have  not  shewn 
their  innocence,  but  displayed  a  safe  and  easy  effix)ntery 
by  the  proceedings. 

To  these  considerations,  which  tend  so  fully  to  dis- 
credit the  remedy  by  action,  is  to  be  added  this  other, 
— that  the  defendant  may  plead  a  justification,  which 
does  not  cover  the  whole  matter  in  the  libel  or  in  the 
declaration,  or  he  may  plead  one  which  he  can  only 
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partially  prore.  Then  the  injured,  that  is  the  slan- 
dered party,  is  worse  off  than  erer ;  for  the  part  not 
justified  or  not  proved  may  be  the  worst  of  the  whole, 
and  it  may  he  utterly  false,  and  yet,  be  the  event  of  the 
trial  what  it  may,  and  the  verdict  ever  so  secure,  the 
party  is  sure  to  be  believed  guilty  of  the  whole  matter. 
Nay,  even  if  no  mischance  befalls  him  in  the  suit, 
and  he  recovers  damages,  every  one  knows  how  very 
rarely  a  jury  estimates  the  injuiy  to  reputation  and  to 
feelii^  otherwise  than  by  the  most  cold  and  imperfect 
rules — with  what  a  scanty  measure  the  damages  are 
stingily  meted  out.  In  different  places  the  standard 
varies ;  in  the  provinces,  where,  however,  the  slander 
has  always  a  greater  efiect,  the  dam^es  awarded,  even 
in  very  grave  cases,  are  ridiculously  small;  even  in 
London  they  are  seldom  craisiderable,  unless  some 
unexpected  accident  occurs  to  inflame  them.  Now, 
however  frequent  the  topic  may  be,  that  the  action  is 
not  brought  for  gain,  and  that  the  damj^s  are  an 
object  of  contempt  with  the  plaintiff  yet  every  one 
knows  that  they  are  the  very  reverse  of  being  under- 
valued, and  most  justly ;  for,  whatever  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  may  say,  he  never  fails  to  ui^  the  amount  of 
damages  as  not  merely  the  measure  of  his  client's  in- 
jury, but  the  value  of  his  reputation ;  and  if  a  few 
pounds  or  killings  only  be  given,  the  defendant  leaves 
the  court  with  the  cry,  in  which  all  the  public  joins, 
that  his  adversary's  character  is  worth  no  more ;  nay, 
for  years  the  sl^mdered  party  will  hear  the  value  at 
which  a  jury  has  assessed  his  character  quoted  mali- 
dously  against  him,  as  often  as  he  or  his  connexions 
happen  to  be  involved  in  any  personal  altercation. 
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So  numerous  and  so  serious  being  the  difficulties  of  an 
action,  that  the  remedy  by  Infonnation  is  very  generaily 
preferred;  for  it  is  prompt,  being  accessible  immediately, 
inasmuch  as  the  affidavit  by  which  the  slandered  party 
denies  the  truth  of  the  imputation  cast  on  him,  is  the 
very  first  step  of  the  proceeding ;  and  that  affidavit,  to 
which  he  may  add  the  oaths  of  others,  in  case  the  mat- 
ter lies  within  their  knowledge  as  well  as  his  own, 
aflfords  a  certtun  degree  of  proof  that  the  accusations 
are  unfounded.  When  this,  however,  is  said,  all  is  said 
that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  proceeding;  for  the 
witnesses  swear  without  any  cross-examination;  they 
swear  unseen  by  the  court ;  and  they  may  select  only 
those  things  which  they  can  safely  deny,  leaving  much 
untouched  and  more  unexplained.  The  defence  of  an 
action  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  great  m^ority  of 
instances,  a  mere  name;  nevertheless,  in  some  cases 
the  proof  may  be  forthcoming,  if  the  defendant  can  be 
aided  by  the  process  of  the  court  to  compel  witnesses ; 
and  in  others,  witnesses  who  reiiise  to  volunteer  their 
testimony  by  swearing  an  affidavit,  which  everv  one 
knows  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  make,  would  have 
no  objection  to  communicate  privately  with  the  party, 
80  that  he  might  safely  examine  them,  when  he  seemed 
to  force  them  into  the  witness-box  by  a  subpoena.  It 
follows  that  no  vindication  of  character  can  be  com- 
petent which  does  not  unite  the  merits  of  the  two  pro- 
ceedings, by  Criminal  Infonnation  and  by  Action — ena- 
bling the  party  and  his  accomplices  or  dependants,  to 
swear;  defying  the  defendant  to  the  proof;  and  above  all, 
exposing  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  if  he  have  any,  to 
cross-examination. 
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An  additional  reason  exists  for  prefeiing  the  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  or  at  least  for  making  punishment  a 
part  of  t^e  result  If  damages  only  are  the  object,  the 
slanderer  ma;  conceal  himself,  and  pay  some  toot,  some 
man  of  straw,  whom  he  sets  up  to  publish  his  calum- 
nies, and  engages  to  save  harmless  from  all  costs  and 
chaises.  It  is  always  iar  more  difficult  to  find  a  persou 
who  will  go  to  prison  for  his  employer.  Now,  one 
great  object  of  the  libel  Law  should  be  to  bring  for- 
ward the  real  offender;  this  is  indeed  distinctly  in- 
cluded in  and  implied  by  the  statement  made  in  the 
outset  of  this  discourse,  as  to  the  proper  a\ta  and  end 
of  that  law. 

The  present  frame  of  our  jurisprudence  in  this  par- 
ticular is  singularly  defective.  A  slanderer  may  invent 
a  false  tale  respecting  some  transaction  to  some  part  of 
which  he  was  a  party  or  a  witness,  and  may  get  a  pub- 
lisher to  disseminate  it  widely.  The  action  being  brought 
against  the  latter,  the  publi^er,  he  who  knows  nothing 
at  all  of  the  matter,  is  nowise  injured  by  being  an  incom- 
petent witness ;  but  fae  produces  the  real  party,  the  wri- 
ter of  the  lie,  to  swear  for  him ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  defeat  this  conspiracy — the  mouth  of  the  oUier  party, 
the  plaintifl^  who  has  been  slandered,  being  of  course 
closed.  The  two  parties  thus  contend  upon  most  un£ur 
terms ;  and  the  right  of  proving  the  truth  being  unre- 
stricted, the  propagator  of  the  &lsehood  has  the  same 
privily  of  pleading  a  justification  with  the  inventor 
of  it ;  the  real  party  to  the  suit  appears,  not  as  de- 
fendant, but  as  witness ;  and  of  the  two  formal  parties, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  heard,  one  only  is  real,  and  he 
has  the  greatest  interest  in  being  heard,  whilst  the 
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other  is  wholly  indifferent  niiether  be  be  heard  or  not, 
having  nothii^  to  conunumcaite. 

There  remuns  one  grest  defect  in  oar  U»el  Law, 
which,  though  not  confined  to  t}u8  branch  of  -criminal 
jurisprudence,  is  neverthdess  of  more  serioos  ii^uiy 
here  than  elBewhere, — ^that  strange  anomaly  by  which 
the  jurisprudence  of  England  is  distinguished,  and 
very  discreditably,  from  that  of  every  other  country, — 
the  leaving  it  to  private  individuals  to  institute  prose- 
cutions for  the  punishment  of  crimes.  Whether  any 
oflfence,  however  grave,  shall  be  severely  punished  or 
altogether  escape  with  impunity,  depends  upon  l^e 
feelings,  or  the  caprice,  or  the  indolence,  or  the  activi- 
ty, or  the  disinterestedness,  or  the  sordid  feelii^  of 
unknovra  and  irresponsible  individuals.  The  contrast 
is  astonishing  between  the  severity  of  the  penalties 
denounced  agfunst  ofifences,  and  the  utter  relaxation 
of  the  law  for  enforcing  these  penal  sanctions.  After 
providing  by  a  series  of  the  most  rigorous  enactments 
the  most  sanguinary  punishments,  the  sword  of  jusdoe 
drops  from  the  lawyer's  hand,  and  not  a  single  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  prevent  the  criminal's  escape  and  se- 
cure the  enforcement  of  any  one  <tf  those  proviaons. 
Within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  two  coital  crimes 
were  cammitted — a  murder  in  the  &ce  of  day,  (irtiich 
mig^t  pos^bly  have  been  foimd  to  be  only  an  aggravated 
manslaughter,)  l^  one  patrician  upon  another — and  an 
extensive  forgery  by  a  weahhy  tradeanan.  In  both 
cases  parties  were  bound  over  to  prosecute,  as  it  is -most 
inaccurately  called,  in  reality  to  give  evidence  as  wit- 
nesses; in  both  they  forf^ted  their  recc^mzances;  and 
in  bot^  the  culprits  escaped. 
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The  wiuit  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  is  peculiarly  felt  in 
prosecutions  for  libel.  The  publication  most  offensive 
to  decorum,  most  ii^urious  to  the  peace  of  society,  will 
never  be  visited  with  punishmoit,  as  long  as  it  is  left 
with  private  parties  to  institute  criminal  proceedings. 
Women  of  delicate  feelings,  men  of  weak  nerves,  per- 
sons who  because  of  their  invincible  repugnance  to 
adopt  proceedings  of  a  public  kind  for  the  punishment  of 
those  that  have  violated  the  privacy  of  domestic  life^ 
are  the  more  fit  olgects  for  the  law's  protection,  and 
the  less  likely  to  have  committed  the  things  laid  to 
their  charge,  are  surely  of  all  others  the  most  unfit  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  functiwis  of  public  accuser,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  their  own  admitted  weaknesses  are 
in  question,  or  Uiey  are  chMged  with  immoralities  of 
whidi  they  are  quite  incapable.  The  impunity  of  the 
^wd^ous  press  is  effectually  secured  by  this  cardinal 
defect  in  our  system  of  criminal  juri^rudence — al- 
^ough  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  a  pub- 
lic prosecutor's  functions!,  in  cases  of  libel  on  private 
character,  would  be  attended  in  many  cases  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  that  it  would  tdways  require  a 
very  nice  and  delicate  hand  to  dischai^  his  duties. 

3.  A  careful  conaderation  of  the  true  obgects  of  a 
good  Libel  Law,  and  of  the  defects  whic^  prevail  in  our 
own,  brings  us  eadly  to  the  renuuning  and  most  im- 
portant head  of  discourse, — the  remedy  required.  And 
first  of  all  we  may  very  briefly  dispose  of  some  projects 
often  propounded  by  persons  who  have  had  tittle  [mtc-  - 
tical  acquiuiUance  with  the  subject,  and  are  not  even 
much  conversant  with  the  discussion  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  defining  what  a  libel  is,  has  often  been 
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urged ;  but  the  impossibility  of  framing  anj  such  defini- 
tion is  at  once  perceived  when  the  attempt  is  made ;  and 
it  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing.  No  definition 
of  cheating,  of  cruelty,  of  conspiracr?,  cim  ever  be  given 
in  any  particularity  of  detail;  and  to  contrive  one 
which  should  meet  all  cases  of  libel  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible.  The  ill  success  which  has  attended 
the  only  limitation  fixed,  the  only  criterion  established 
of  libel  or  no  libel — ^has  not  at  all  tended  to  encourage 
any  reflecting  or  experienced  person  in  the  pursuit  of 
definitions.  Slander  is  only  actionable  if  it  imputes  an 
indictable  offence.  What  is  the  consequence  of  a  line 
thus  drawn,  and  drawn  to  all  appearance,  upon  a  suffi- 
ciently plain  and  precise  principle — viz.  on  the  only 
principle  that  has  ever  been  propounded  in  discussing 
the  question  of  definitions  ?  The  consequence  has  been  - 
a  complete  ^ure;  the  line  excludes  what  it  should 
include,  and  vice  versd  /  the  definition  has  every  &ult 
that  a  definition  can  have  ;  words  are  actionable  which 
ought  not  to  be  so,  as,  "He  conunitted  an  assault" — 
while  no  action  lies  for  words  which  impute  the  most 
serious  ofiences,  as,  "He  committed  incest  and  adultery" 
— or  which  tend  to  dishonour — as,  **  He  is  a  liar,  a 
coward,  and  a  scoundrel." 

Another  proposal  is  to  make  the  truth  in  every  case  a 
defence.  But  independent  of  the  olgection  already  stated 
to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  private  libels,  even  public  libels 
may  be  so  conceived  as  to  be  quite  true  in  all  their  state- 
'  ments  of  fact,  and  yet  be  most  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  conmaunity.  A  perfectly  well-ground- 
ed charge  may  be  brought  against  the  Government  at 
a  moment  of  public  excitement^  and  accompanied  with 
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furious  commentary  tendii^  to  produce  revolt.  The 
passions  of  the  multitude  may  be  roused  at  a  moment 
of  public  danger,  firom  famine  or  invasion,  by  state- 
ments wholly  consistent  with  the  truth — the  making  of 
which  can  do  nothing  hut  harm — ^the  suppression  c^ 
which  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen.  The  troops 
may  be  appealed  to  by  detfuls  quite  true,  yet  brought 
forward  at  such  a  moment,  and  ui^d  with  such  in- 
vective, as  may  excite  a  dangerous  mutiny.  The 
slaves  in  a  colony  may  be  excited  to  insurrection  by  a 
statement  much  under  the  truth,  of  their  grievances, 
and  of  the  crimes  by  which  they  were  carried  into 
slavery  and  have  been  kept  in  it, — of  their  natural  and 
imprescriptible  right  to  freedom, — accompanied,  for  in- 
stance with  the  recital  of  Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated 
toast,  given  at  Oxford,  at  the 'table  of  the  Head  of 
a  House  there — "  a  speedy  insurrection  of  the  negroes 
in  Jamaica,  and  success  to  it."  So  on  the  other  hand) 
many  falsehoods  may  be  published,  and  even  published 
with  a  malidous  intention,  and  yet  their  tendency  be- 
ing innocuous,  this  will  not  constitute  a  libel.  The 
mere  truth  or  falsehood,  then,  of  any  matter  published,  - 
is  not  a  criterion  of  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  pub- 
lication. 

There  are  other  reformers  of  the  Libel  Law  who  have 
considered  the  abolition  of  the  ed'  officio  power  to  prose- 
cute, as  a  remedy  for  all  defects.  That  it  would  operate 
a  very  imperfect  relief  however,  and  would  leave  much 
of  the  mischief  untouched  even  as  regards  public  libels,  ' 
must  be  admitted.  But  we  may  go  a  great  deal  fiirther, 
and  question  its  being  any  advantage  at  all.  Hiat  it 
should  be  placed  under  wholesome  restriction,  is  very 
VOL.  I.  2  c 
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certdn.  But  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a  pub- 
lic prosecutorwho  shall  institute  proceedings, to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  press  and  check  its  licentiousness,  have 
been  already  shown  under  the  second  head  of  this 
Discourse. 

An  attentive  and  di^assionate  review  of  the  subject, 
will  show  the  true  remedies  for  the  existing  defects,  to 
be  deduced  from  the  statements  already  made  respect- 
ing the  objects  in  view  and  respecting  those  defects. 

First,  It  seems  necessary  to  place  the  power  of  filing 
er  officio  informations  under  the  controul  of  a  grand  jury. 
The  law  of  Scotland  is  in  some  respects  &r  better  than 
our  own,  as  regards  the  prosecution  of  offences.  The  Pub- 
lic Prosecutor,  representing  the  Crown,  is  a  known  and 
respon^ble  officer,  to  whose  hands  is  entrusted  the  im- 
portant duty  of  commencing  and  conducting  all  criminal 
proceedings.  But  in  case  he  should  pass  over  any  of- 
fence committed,  the  party  injured,  or  in  case  of  murder 
or  abduction  the  relations  of  the  party,  are  allowed  to 
to  prosecute  with  the  Public  Prosecutor's  concurrence, 
(concourse,)  which  is  imderstood  to  be  granted  as  of 
course.  Instead  of  this  power  so  confided  to  a  single 
person  being  more  liable  to  abuse  in  the  case  of  poli- 
tical offences,  it  is  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  abused,  be- 
cause a  grand  jury  has  no  individual  responsibility,  and 
may  receive  any  bill  preferred  by  an  obscure  person, 
as  happened  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Asaph,  where  a  coimtry  attorney  instituted  proceedings, 
and  the  grand  jury  at  once  found  the  bill.  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should  ever  put  a 
person  on  his  trial  for  a  public  libel  or  other  political 
offence,  unless  the  feeling  among  those  classes  firom 
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whom  petty  jurymen  are  taken,  happened  to  be  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  tbe  prosecution.  Nevertheless, 
the  additional  controul  of  a  grand  jury  would  haye  the 
eflfect  of  preventing  many  vexations  proceedings,  which 
may,  as  the  law  now  stands,  be  instituted  against  any 
obnozioiis  person,  both  by  the  ew  officio  powers  of  the 
Attorney-general,  and  by  the  privileges  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  merely  to  give  annoyance,  and  cause  expense 
without  any  regard  to  the  probability  of  conviction. 
In  the  still  more  important  departmetit  of  libels  against 
private  persons,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see 
how  important  the  office  of  a  prosecutor  is  for  keeping 
the  press  pure.  It  would,  however,  be  expedient  to 
give  the  person  libelled  some  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  proceedings,  as  an  intervening  party,  although  it 
might  not  be  fit  to  give  him  a  veto  upon  the  instituting 
of  them. 

Secondlif,  In  all  cases  whateverof  prosecution,  whether 
for  public  or  private  libel,  whether  by  Criminal  In- 
formation or  Indictment,  and  in  all  Actions  brought, 
the  defendant  should  have  a  right,  upon  notice,  to 
^ve  the  truth  in  evidence,  subject  to  the  next  propo- 
sition ;  but  then  the  truth  should  only  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  intention  and  tendency,  as  one  element  for  re- 
solving the  question  whether  or  'not  the  defendant  is 
guilty  of  the  matter  laid  to  his  charge,  and  if  guilty, 
what  punishment  he  ought  to  receive,  or  what  damages 
he  ought  to  pay,  and  should  in  no  case  be  of  itself  a 
conclusive  defence  by  way  of  justification.  The  notice 
to  be  given  by  him  of  his  intention  to  tender  such  evi- 
dence uuder  the  general  issue,  ought  to  be  special,  with 
leave  to  the  prosecutor  or  pl^tiff  to  require  a  fuller 
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particular  under  tbe  authority  of  a  judge  at  (Cambers ; 
and  the  evideuce  tendered  at  the  triid  must  of  course 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  notice. 

Thirdly,  It  being  of  the  utmost  iinp<»rtanee  that  anon- 
ymous slander  should  be  discouraged,  that  the  real 
author  should  by  all  means  be  reached,  and  tiiat  the 
conspiracy  between  the  slanderer  and  the  publisher 
already  adverted  to  should  be  defeated,  the  right  to 
^ve  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  published 
should  be  confined  strictly,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  to  the  real  author ;  and  in  order  further  to  prevent 
collusion  and  fraud,  the  mere  statement  or  admission  of 
a  party  that  he  is  the  author  should  be  of  no  avail, 
but  before  the  evidence  is  received,  he  ought  to  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  he  is  the  real  au- 
thor. The  consequences  of  this  arrangement  would  be, 
that  whoever  lent  himself  to  publish  the  libels  of  others, 
must  be  content  to  suffer  punishment  without  the  chance 
of  escape  or  even  mitigation  from  the  matters  being 
undeniably  true;  while  the  real  author  would  have 
every  inducement  to  come  forward,  and  would  have  all 
the  benefit  of  tbe  truth  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  with  any  correctness,  that  this  restriction 
upon  the  mere  publisher  is  unfevourable  to  the  party 
complaining  of  injury  to  his  character ;  for  it  is  no  kind 
of  imputation  upon  any  one  who  offers  to  meet  any 
charge  of  his  traducer,  that  he  prosecutes  the  hired 
publisher  without  defying  him  to  produce  his  chaTges> 
since  he  gives  him  at  the  same  time  lull  power  to  escape 
by  putting  forward  the  true  author  of  the  slander. 

FotiriUy^  It  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  mi^e  a  pro- 
secution salJsfactoiy  in  the  case  of  private  libel,  that 
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the  prosecutor  should  have  a  right  to  the  fine  which 
the  libeller  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay.  This  will  not 
only  provide  for  the  expense  of  the  proceeding,  but  give 
the  same  compensation  which  is  now  obtained  by  an 
action,  and  which  we  have  seen  cannot  always  be  safely 
left  with  a  jury. 

Fifthly,  In  order  to  make  the  proceeding  by  Informa- 
tion as  perfect  as  it  can  be,  there  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
nty  for  expo^ng  the  witnesses  who  make  affidavit  to 
examination  in  Court.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  easy 
than  to  require  that  in  every  case  of  a  Criminal  Infor- 
mation being  granted,  the  defendant  should  have  the 
right  to  call  for  the  prosecutor's  witnesses, — ^that  is,  for 
the  production  of  all  the  persons  who  joined  with  the 
prosecutor  in  making  the  affidavits  upon  which  the 
Rule  was  obtained,  the  defendant  being  at  the  same 
time  compelled,  whether  he  calls  for  the  prosecutor's 
witnesses  or  not,  to  produce  the  persons  who  made 
affidavit  ag!unst  the  Rule.  It  is  evident  that  if  this 
proceeding  were  attended  with  this  production  of  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides,  it  would  become  extremely 
satisfactory ;  for,  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  exposes  the 
conduct  of  the  party  libelled  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  it 
protects  him  on  the  other  hand  from  all  false  swearing 
as  &r  as  cross-examination  can  afford  such  security. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  parties  themselves 
should  not  possess  the  right  of  presenting  themselves 
as  witnesses,  to  undei^o  cross-examination.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  against  this  permis- 
sion, except  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  rules  of 
our  law  of  evidence,  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  confining  such  an  examination  of  parties  to  the  case 
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of  libel.  It  is  in  no  respect  contrary  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  law  of  evidence  should  be  grounded ;  and 
if  the  examination  were  extended  to  other  cases,  our 
jurisprudence  would  only  be  so  much  the  more  improved. 
Lastly,  The  power  of  having  public  libels  tried  by  a 
Special  Juiy,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  taken  away. 
There  is  no  reason  why  private  cases  should  not  still  be 
triable  by  special  jury,  at  the  option  of  either  party.  But 
there  also  is  no  good  reason  why  libel,  or  indeed  any 
other  misdemeanour  prosecuted  by  the  public,  should 
not  be  referred  to  the  same  tribunal  which  disposes  of 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subject  in  the  case  of  all 
the  graver  oflFences  known  to  the  law. 
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0EDEB8  IN  COUNCIL. — MR.  STEPHEN  8  CHARACTER.— 
MR,  PERCEVAL'S  DEATH. 


The  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  the  idea  and  even 
the  outline  of  which  he  took  firom  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
public, and  especially  the  Executive  Directory,  fonned 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  is,  after  the  termi- 
nation (rf  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  favourite  object  of  al! 
his  attempts.  Theextension  of  his  territorial  possessions, 
and  his  direct  power  by  the  annexation  of  some  provin- 
ces to  France ;  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with 
his  imperial  crown;  and  the  foundation  of  dependent 
monarchies  under  members  of  his  iamily  in  Naples  and 
in  Spain ;  were  no  doubt  valued  by  him  as  in  them- 
selves tending  to  his  own  aggrandizement  and  that  of 
his  adopted  countiy :  yet  as  long  as  Great  Britain 
rem^ed  unsubdued  and  with  resources  little  exhausted 
even  by  the  expences  of  protracted  wars,  he  knew  that 
his  security  was  exceedingly  imperfect,  fuid  that  a  rally- 
ing point  always  must  remain  for  whatever  continental 
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powers  should  make  an  effort  to  regun  indepeadence. 
The  projects  of  invasion,  if  they  were  ever  seriously 
entertained,  he  soon  laid  aside.  It  cannot  be  donbted 
that  the  chief  benefit  he  expected  from  them,  as  &r  as 
they  regaMed  England,  was  the  shock  which  the  at- 
tempt, however  unsuccessful,  must  ^ve  to  the  stability 
of  a  singularly  artificial  political  and  conmiercial  system. 
Nor  could  he  ever  reckon  upon  more  than  a  temporary 
success  in  Ireland,  to  which  the  views  of  the  Directory 
had  been  directed  in  vain  while  aflairs  rendered  such  a 
plan  fa,T  less  likely  to  fail.  The  unbroken  and  unpre- 
cedented triumph  of  the  British  navy  rendered  all 
attempts  at  colonial  warfare  desperate,  while  the  suc- 
cess of  our  cruizers  in  sweeping  the  seas  made  the 
combined  maritime  resources  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain  alike  ineffectual  to  embarrass  our  commerce  or 
to  protect  their  own.  We  had  neither  territoiy,  nor 
dependenci^  nor  ships,  nor  trade,  directly  exposed  to 
his  power ;  and  his  whole  supremacy,  whether  of 
direct  power  or  mdirect  influence  in  Europe,  seemed 
to  arm  him  with  no  force  which  could  be  pointed  im- 
mediately against  the 

Toto  peuitus  diviaos  orbe  Britaimos. 
Yet  to  injure  us, — to  reduce  our  resources, — to  cripple 
our  trade, — ^to  weaken  our  authority  in  the  world, — 
seemed  necessary  for  his  reputation,  and  even  for  his 
own  security.  Accordingly  this  was  the  point  to  which 
all  his  views  were  directed ;  and  he  never  subjugated 
an  enemy,  or  overpowered  a  rival,  or  seized  upon  a 
place,  without  endeavouring  in  the  very  first  instance 
to  make  the  event  conducive  towards  the  great  design 
of  injuring  British  trade. 
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There  was  evidently  but  one  way  in  which  this 
could  be  effected, — and  that  was  to  unite  the  continent 
in  a  general  league  against  all  commercial  intercourse 
witii  oiu:  island's.  If  this  could  be  rendered  com- 
plete, our  trade  must  be  confined  to  our  own  do- 
minions in  Europe,  the  colonies,  and  India,  and  to 
those  of  our  former  subjects  and  kinsmen  of  Ame- 
rica. A  vast  bulk  of  commerce  would  thus  remain 
wholly  beyond  his  reach ;  but  a  severe  blow  would 
also  be  struck  by  the  entire  loss  of  the  European 
market. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  this  scheme  at  all  effect- 
ual, the  European  league  must  be  complete.  A  single 
country  having  sea-ports,  and  communicating  with 
other  countries,  raised  the  European  blockade,  because 
once  our  goods  were  introduced  there,  an  entrepot  was 
obtained  through  which  they  might  be  sent  all  over 
the  continent.  Accordingly,  wherever  the  French  arms 
penetrated,  although  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
might  not  be"  seized  upon  by  France,  she  yet  required 
the  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  British  ships  and  trade,  as 
a  condition  of  leaving  the  territory  in  possession  of  its 
former  owners,  even  when  these  might  be  at  peace  or 
possibly  in  alliance  with  England,  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  title  by  which  their  dominions 
were  acquired.  This  was  carried  so  far,  that  in  1806, 
when  Hanover  was  occupied  by  Prussia,  Napoleon  re- 
quired the  exclusion  of  our  commerce  with  that  Elec- 
torate, as  an  execution,  or  at  least  a  consequence,  of 
the  treaty  by  which  Prusaa  had  previously  bound  her- 
self to  exclude  it  from  her  other  territories.  Novcrthe- 
loss,  such  is  the  elasticity  of  trade,  so  extremely  prono 
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are  men  to  run  almost  anj  pecuniary  risks  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  chance  of  pecuniary  gfun,  and  so  difficult 
is  it  to  watch  an  extended  line  of  sea-coact,  that  British 
produce  found  its  way  into  all  parts  of  the  continent 
although  at  prices  somewhat  raised  by  the  obstructions 
thrown  in  its  way.  Napoleon  was  therefore  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  more  severe  measures  of  excluaon ; 
and  when  the  premature  and  ill-concerted  resistance  of 
Pru^a,  in  the  autumn  of  1806  (principally  occasioned 
by  her  refusing  implicit  submission  to  the  commercial 
measures  of  France)  had  speedily  terminated  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  her  military  power,  and  had 
placed  her  entirely  at  the  conqueror's  mercy,  the  first 
use  he  made  of  his  victory  was  to  issue  his  fmnous 
Berlin  decree,  by  which  he  professed  to  interdict  ^1 
commerce,  and  even  all  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  British  dominions.  This  interdict,  so  import- 
ant in  its  consequences,  bore  date  the  20th  November 
1806,  at  Berlin,  which  he  had  then  occupied  with  his 
troops,  having  driven  the  King  from  his  capital,  after 
the  entire  overthrow  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Auer- 
stadt.  It  declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade — all  British  subjects,  wheresoever  found,  pri- 
soners of  war-~all  British  goods  lawful  prize.  It  inter- 
dicted all  correqwndence  with  our  dominions;  prohi- 
bited all  commerce  in  our  produce ;  and  esclnded  fix)m 
all  the  ports  of  France,  and  of  the  countries  under 
French  controul,  every  vessel,  of  what  nation  soever, 
that  had  touched  at  a  British  port.  The  alleged  ground 
of  this  measure  was  the  distinction  made  by  England, 
but  not  by  her  alone,  or  by  any  maritime  state  now 
for  the  first  time,  between  enemy's  property  taken  on 
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shore  or  atsea — (thefonBernotbeingprizetothecaptors, 
unless  it  belonged  to  the  hostile'  state ;  the  latter  being 
liable  to  capture,  though  belon^^  to  private  individ- 
uals) the  similar  distinction  as  to  prisoners  of  war, 
who  on  diore  are  only  made  of  persons  takeij  widi 
arms  in  their  hands — and  the  extetision'  of  titelright  of 
blockade,  which  it.  was  alleged  we  should  restiict  to 
places  actually  invested  by  an  adequate  force.  The 
Berlin  Decree  was  declared  to  be  in  force  until  Eng- 
land should  agree  to  make  the  same  law  of  capture 
^plicable  by  sea  and  by  land ;  and  to  abandon  the 
right  of  declaring  coasts  or  ports  not  actually  invested, 
in  a  state  of  blockade. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Napoleon  borrowed 
from  the  Directoiy  the  outline  of  these  commercial 
measures.  The  main  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Decree 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Decrees  of  July  1796,  and  Janu- 
ary 1798;  the  former  of  which  professed  to  treat  all 
neutrals  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  should 
submit  to  be  treated  by  England ;  the  latter  of  which 
made  all  English  goods  or  colomal  produce  liable  to 
seizure  wherever  foimd,  and  all  vessels  to  capture 
having  any  part  of  their  cargo  so  composed — shut  the 
French  ports  to  every  vessel  that  had  touched  at  any 
British  port — and  even  went  to  the  barbarous  extre- 
mity, not  imitated  .by  Napoleon,  of  denouncing  death 
to  all  neutral  seamen  found  on  board  of  English 
ships. 

Althoi^h  some  parts  of  the  Berlin  Decree  were 
mere  angry  menaces,  which  France  had  no  power 
whatever  to  execute,  as  the  blockade  of  our  whole 
coast,  yet  liiwe  were  parts  which  she  could  carry  into 
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execution,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  must  occasion 
great  temporary  embarrassment  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  and  some  interruption  to  our  commerce. 
The  seizure  of  all  British  produce,  and  the  exclusion 
of  all  vessels  that  had  touched  at  a  British  port,  were 
the  most  formidable  parts  of  the  measure ;  and  against 
these  provisions  the  trading  ■  classes  were  ui^nt  in 
their  remonstrances.  Napoleon  sternly  answered  that 
he  would  not  yield  a  hair's-breadth — ^that  the  utmost 
commercial  distress  must  be  undergone,  if  necessary 
to  make  England  feel  the  weight  of  his  hostility — and 
that  the  continent  must  be  prepared  for  returning  to 
the  barter  of  the  fourth  century  rather  than  yield  to 
our  preten»ons,  and  suifer  our  commerce  to  escape  his 
vengeance. 

All  men  of  sense  and  foresight  saw  plainly  that  this 
system  never  could  be  completely  successful,  and  that 
by  fer  the  wisest  course  for  England  to  pursue  would 
be  that  of  leaving  France  and  the  neutral  states,  espe- 
cially America,  to  fight  it  out  amongst  themselves, 
secure  that  the  result  must  be  favourable  to  our  trade, 
as  long  as  our  goods  were  in  universal  demand,  and 
could  no  where  else  be  obtained.  The  thing  most  to 
be  dreaded  was  any  retaliating  measures  on  our  part, 
since  by  these  we  must  both  increase  the  obstructions 
raised  to  our  commerce  by  the  attempts  of  France,  in 
which,  without  the  help  of  our  prohibitions,  enforced  hy 
our  navy,  she  never  could  succeed ;  and  also  bring  on  a 
contention,  possibly  a  rupture,  with  neutral  powers,  on 
whose  aid  as  carriere  we  entirely  depended,  as  long  as 
the  continent  could  not  be  approached  by  our  own 
vessels.    But  such  were  not  the  views  of  men  in  power, 
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of  either  party.  The  Whigs  were  inofficewheutheBerlin 
Decree  of  November  1806  arrived  in  this  country;  and  so 
little  time  was  ^ven  for  deliberation,  before  a  course 
fraught  with  mischief  of  the  greatest  magnitude  was 
resolved  upon,  that  on  the  7th  of  January  following, 
the  first  of  those  fatal  measures  was  announced,  since 
80  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil. This  first  and  Whig  Order  declared,  that  the 
Berlin  Decree  authorised  England  to  blockade  all  the 
French  dominions,  to  forbid  any  neutral  power  from 
entering  our  ports  which  had  touched  at  any  port  of 
France  or  her  dependencies,  and  justified  m  in  cap- 
turing all  her  produce ;  but  that  we  were  unwilling  to 
inflict  such  injuries  on  neutral  nations.  There  never 
perhaps  was  a  more  absurd,  not  to  say  false  statement 
in  any  instrument  of  state.  The  right  thus  pompously 
asserted  is  that  of  self-destruction,  and  the  reason  given 
for  not  exercising  it,  is  the  fear  of  injuring  a  neighbour. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  say  to  his  adversary,  "  You 
have  thrown  a  rocket  at  my  house  and  my  neigh- 
bour's, which  from  your  great  distance  fell  short  of 
both  buildings — ^therefore  I  have  a  full  right  to  bum 
my  own  dwelling,  but  I  will  not,  for  fear  I  should  set 
fire  to  the  next  house."  The  Order  then  states,  that 
self-defence  though  not  requiring  complete  retalia^ 
tion,  yet  calls  for  something  of  the  kind — in  other 
words, — that  though  the  duty  of  self-defence  does  not 
require  the  act  of  entire  self-destruction,  it  yet  calls 
for  a  partial  self-destruction — and  then  it  declares  that 
for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  upon  the  enemy  the 
"evils  of  his  own  injustice,"  no  vessel  shall  trade 
from  one  enemy's  port  to  another,  or  fix)m  one  port  to 
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another  of  a  French  ally's  coast  shut  agtunst  English- 
T^sels ;  so  that  the  only  chance  our  goods  had  of  be- 
ing-spread over  the  continent  being  by  getting  them 
smuggled  into  some  port  less  watched  by  France  than 
the  rest,  and  then  their  being  freely  conveyed  from 
thence  in  all  directions,  the  wisdom  of  the  Whig  cabi- 
net, then  flushed  with  Napoleon's  successes  into  a  state 
of  most  belligerent  excitement  against  him,  induced 
them  to  institute  a  blockade  against  our  own  com- 
merce, by  forbidding  any  one  to  carry  British  manu- 
&ctures  fix)m  place  to  place  of  the  continent.  The  only 
chance  we  had  of  sending  our  goods  any  where,  was  get- 
ting them  in  somewhere,  and  then  having  them  freely 
distributed  everywhere.  "No,  said  the  ministers  of  1807, 
let  them  be  stopped  where  they  are  landed,  and  let  no 
American  think  of  carrying  them  elsewhere.  Let  them 
he  and  rot  in  the  warehouses  of  Pola,  and  Trieste,  and 
Ancona,  and  Cadiz.  But  if  any  American  or  Sicilian 
presume  to  carry  them  on  to  their  final  destination,  at 
Marseilles,  or  Bordeaux,  or  Nantz,  let  hun  be  seized 
and  condemned  for  violating  the  blockade  instituted  by 
the  very  effectual  London  Decree  of  England  in  aid  of 
the  empty  Berlin  Decree  of  France,  both  Decrees  alike 
levelled  at  the  existence  of  the  British  commerce, 
though  levelled  with  very  different  aim." — It  is  iarther 
to  be  remarked,  that  there  existed  no  right  whatever 
in  England  to  issue  any  such  decree  against  neutral 
states,  merely  because  France  had  violated  neutral 
rights.  If  time  had  been  given  for  seeing  whether  or 
not  America  and  other  neutrals  would  submit  to  the 
Berlin  Decree,  something  might  have  been  said  in  be- 
half of  our  order.    But   it  was  issued  7th  January, 
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1807,  the  Berlin  Decree  having  been  dated  20th  No- 
vember 1806 — consequently  it  was  pby^cally  impossi- 
ble that  we  should  then  know  what  course  America 
intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  French  invasion 
of  her  rights.  To  every  fundamental  objection  after- 
wards urged  ag^nst  the  other  Orders  in  Council  issued 
at  the  close  of  the  same  year  by  the  Tory  Ministers,  is 
the  Whig  Order  of  January  1807  completely  exposed. 
It  is  equally  a  violation  of  neutral  rights;  tends 
equally  to  create  a  misunderstanding  with  America; 
operates  equally  in  the  wrong  direction,  namely,  to  the 
injury  of  our  own  commerce ;  and  has  eqxially  the  pre- 
posterous effect  of  assisting  Napoleon  in  carrying  into 
execution  against  us  those  measures  which,  without 
our  own  help,  must  in  his  hands  be  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, inoperative. 

Accordingly,  althot^h  it  suited  the  views  of  party  to 
foi^t  that  Order,  and  only  to  attack  those  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, which  were  framed  on  the  very  same  principles, 
yet  the  Americans  never  made  the  least  distinction 
between  the  two ;  and  Mr.  Brougham,  while  contend- 
ing agmnst  the  system  on  behalf  of  the  English  mer- 
chants a^d  maau&cturers  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1808,  objected  in  the  very  same  terms  to 
both,  and  always  treated  the  preamble  of  the  Whig  Or- 
der, which  stated  a  measure  of  vigour  against  ourselves 
enforcing  the  evils  of  Napoleon's  hostility  towards  our 
commerce,  to  be  retorting  those  evils  on  himself  aa  the 
leading  absurdity  of  the  whole  system.  It  must  be  at 
the  same  time  added,  that  when  subsequent  m&asures 
displayed  more  fully  the  absurd  impolicy  of  their  own 
act,  the  Whig  party  did  eminently  useful  service  by 
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tiieir  strenuous  exposition  to  the  extended  system  of 
impolicy  and  injustice.  To  these  ulterior  measures  it 
is  now  necessary  that  we  should  advert,  but  first  some- 
thing may  be  said  of  their  author. 

Mr,  Stephen  was  a  person  of  great  natural  talents, 
which,  if  acddental  circumstances  had  permitted  him 
iully  to  cultivate,  and  early  enough  to  bring  into  play 
upon  the  best  scene  of  political  exertion,  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  have  placed  him  high  in  the  first  rank 
of  English  orators.  For  he  had  in  an  eminent  degree 
that  strenuous  firmness  of  purpose,  and  glowing  ardour 
of  soul,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  eloquence ;  he  was 
gifted  with  great  industry,  a  retentive  memory,  and  in- 
genuity which  was  rather  apt  to  err  by  excess  than  by 
defect.  His  imagination  was,  besides,  lively  and  power- 
fiil ;  little  certainly  under  the  chastening  discipline  of 
severe  taste,  but  often  enabling  him  to  embody  his  own 
feelings  and  recollections  with  great  distinctness  of  out- 
line and  strength  of  colouring.  He  enjoyed,  moreover, 
great  natural  strengtli  of  constitution,  and  had  as  mudi 
courage  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  But  having 
passed  the  most  active  part  of  his  life  in  one  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies,  where  he  followed  the  profesaon 
of  a  barrister,  and  having  after  his  return  addicted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  a  Court  which  afifords  no  scope  at 
all  for  oratorical  display,*  it  happened  to  him,  as  it  has  to 
many  other  men  of  natural  genius  for  rhetorical  pur- 
suits, that  he  neitht*  gained  the  correct  taste  which 
the  habh  of  frequenting  refined  sodety,  and  above  all, 
addresnng  a  refined  autditory,  can  alone  bestow,  nor  ac- 


■  'He  Priie  Appral  Court  m  the  t'rivf  Conitcil 
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quired  the  power  of  condensation  which  is  sure  to  be 
lost  altogether  by  those  who  address  hearers  compelled 
to  listen,  like  judges  and  juries,  instead  of  having  to  re- 
tain them  by  closeness  of  reasoning,  or  felicity  of  illus- 
tration. It  thus  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  entered 
Parliament,  although  he  could  by  no  means  be  said  to 
have  failed,  but  on  the  contrary  at  first,  and  when  kept 
under  some  restnunt,  he  must  be  confessed  to  have  had 
considerable  success,  yet  he  was,  generally  q»eakhig,  a 
third-rate  debater,  because  of  his  want  of  the  tact,  the 
nice  sense  of  what  captivates  such  an  audience,  how  &r 
to  press  a  subject,  how  much  fency  to  display, — all  so 
necessary  for  an  acceptable  speaker  and  powerful  de- 
bater, one  who  is  listened  to  by  the  hearers  as  a  plea^ 
sure,  not  as  a  duty — for  the  hearer's  own  gratification, 
and  not  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  handled — one 
in  short  who  must  address  and  win  the  tribute  of  atten- 
tion from  a  volunteer  audience  like  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  not  merely  receive  the  fixed  dole  of  a  hear- 
ing from  the  compulsory  attention  of  the  Bench.  Hiere 
was  another  circumstance  connected  with  Mr.  St^hen's 
nature,  which  exceedingly  lessened  his  influence,  and 
indeed  incalculably  lowered  his  merit  as  a  speaker.  He 
was  of  a  vehement,  and  even  violent  temper ;  a  temper 
too,  n6t  like  that  6f  merely  irasdbte  men  prdne  to  sud- 
den fits  of  anger  or  excitement,  but  connected  also  with 
a  peculiarly  sanguine  dispostion ;  and  as  he  thus  saw 
objects  of  the  size  and  in  the  colours  presented  by  this 
medium,  so  he  never  could  imagine  that  they  wore  a 
difierent  aspect  to  other  eyes,  and  exerted  compatatively 
little  interest  in  other  bosoms.  Hence  he  was  apt  to 
proceed  with  more  and  more  animation,  with  increasing 
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fervour,  while  his  hearers  had  become  calm  and  cold. 
Nor  could  anything  tend  more  to  alienate  an  audience 
like  the  Commons,  or  indeed  to  lessen  the  real  value  of 
his  speeches.  It  must  have  struck  all  who  heard  hina 
when,  early  in  1808,  he  entered  Parliament  under  the 
au^ices  of  Mr.  Perceval,  that  whatever  defects  he  had, 
arose  entirely  from  accidental  circumstances,  and  not 
at  all  frt>m  intrinsic  imperfections ;  nor  could  any  one 
doubt  that  his  late  entrance  upon  Parliamentary  life, 
and  his  vehemence  of  temperament,  alone  kept  him  from 
the  front  rank  of  debaters,  if  not  of  eloquence  itself. 

With  Mr.  Perceval,  his  firiendship  bad  been  long  and 
intimate.  To  this  the  similarity  of  their  religious  cha- 
racter mainly  contributed ;  for  Mr.  Stephen  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Evangelical  Party  to  which  the 
minister  manifestly  leant  without  belonging  to  it;  and  he 
was  one  whose  pious  sentiments  and  devotional  habits 
occupied  a  veiy  marked  place  in  his  whole  scheme  of  life. 
No  man  has,  however,  a  ri^t  to  question,  be  it  ever  so 
slightly,  his  perfect  sincerity.  To  this  his  blameless  life 
borethemost  irrefragable  testimony.  Awarm  and  steady 
friend-— a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  nicest  sense 
of  both  honour  and  justice — in  all  the  relations  of  pri- 
vate society  wholly  without  a  stun — though  envy  might 
well  find  whereon  to  perch,  malice  itself  in  the  exaspe- 
rating discords  of  religious  and  civil  controversy  never 
could  desciy  a  spot  on  which  to  fasten.  Let  us  add  the 
bright  praise,  and  which  sets  at  nought  all  lesser  defects 
of  mere  taste,  had  he  lived  to  read  these  latter  lines,  he 
would  infinitely  rather  have  had  this  sketch  stained  witb 
all  the  dxtrker  shades  of  its  critical  matter,  than  been  ex- 
alted, without  these  latter  lines,  to  the  level  of  Demoft. 
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thenes  or  of  Chatham,  praised  as  the  first  of  orators,  or 
followed  as  the  most  brilliant  of  statesmen. 

His  opinioDS  upon  political  questions  were  clear 
and  decided,  taken  up  with  the  boldness — ^felt  with 
the  ardour — asserted  with  the  determination — which 
marked  his  zealous  and  uncompromising  spirit.  Of 
alt  subjects,  that  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery 
most  engrossed  his  mind.  His  experience  in  the 
West  Indies,  his  religious  feelings,  and  his  near 
connexion  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  whose  ^ster  he  mar- 
ried, all  contributed  to  give  this  great  question  a 
peculiarly  sacred  aspect  in  his  eyes;  nor  could  he 
either  avoid  mixing  it  up  with  almost  all  other  discus- 
sions, or  prevent  his  views  of  its  various  relations  from 
influencing  his  sentiments  on  other  matters  of  political 
discussion.  His  first  publication  was  the  "Crisis  of 
the  Sugar  Colo?ti€s"  a  striking  and  animated  picture 
of  the  mischiefs  of  Slavery,  and  a  strong  recommen- 
dation of  the  cause  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  favour  of 
this  country.  Thus  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards 
St.  Domingo  plainly  sowed  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of 
that  hatred  which  he  bore  to  the  Emperor  and  all  his 
plans ;  and  to  this  source  may  accordingly  be  traced, 
not  merely  his  "  Life  of  Toussaint,"  written  partly  to 
gain  favour  fi^r  the  negroes,  and  partly  to  stimulate 
the  public  indignation  ag^nst  France  during  the 
alarms  of  invasion  which  accompanied  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  in  1803 ;  but  also  the  "  Opportunity"  in 
which  he  very  prematurely  ui^;ed  the  policy  of  forming 
an  alliance  with  the  new  Black  Republic,  and  soon 
afterwards  his  able  and  eloquent  pamphlet  on  the 
"  Dangers   (tf  the   CoufUry."     This  appeared  early  in 
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1807 ;  and  coatdns,  among  other  things  of  undoubted 
excellence,  a  signal  proof  of  his  enthusiasm  outstrip- 
ping his  better  judgment, — ^for  he  deliberately  traces 
the  n^sfortunes  of  Europe  in  the  late  wars  agcunst 
France  to  the  special  interposition  of  Providence,  be- 
cause of  England  repeatedly  rejecting  the  measure  of 
Slave  Trade  Abolition ; — ^forgetful  that  although  those 
calamities  indirectly  and  consequentially  injured  Eng- 
land, they  fell  far  more  heavily,  and  in  the  very  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  continental  states  which  had  nether  a 
Colony,  nor  a  Slave,  nor  a  Slave  trading  vessel  in  their 
possession,  which,  therefore  could  not  have,  committed 
the  offence  that  called  down  the  penalty,  and  which  were 
subjugated  by  one  of  the  greatest  Slave  holders  and 
Slave  traders  in  the  world,  France,  the  only  gainer  by 
all  these  visitations  of  Divine  vengeance.  It  was  fur- 
ther remarked,  that  even  as  to  England  his  theory  f^ed 
very  soon  after  the  work  was  published.  For  hardly 
had  the  Abolition  been  carried,  than  its  authors  were 
driven  from  power ;  and  the  Fifth  Coalition  was  dis- 
solved  by  the  defeat  of  Rusua  at  the  great  battle  of 
Friedland. 

Baffled,  therefore,  in  his  speculations  respecting  the 
cause  of  Napoleon's  successes,  he  betook  hiniself  tQ 
devi^ng  means  of  counteracting  his  influence  as  used 
against  ibis  country.  In  consequence  of  his  jealous 
hostility  towards  Napoleon,  and  also  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  frauds  practised  by  neut- 
rals in  the  court  of  Prize  Appeal,  where  he  haA  the 
leading  practice  until  he  became  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, he  had  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  French 
commercial  measures,  and  upon  his  friend  Mrl  Pcr- 
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cev^  coming  to  the  head  of  afiair^  he  obt^ued  his 
assent  to  a  fax  more  complete  fiysteu  of  retaliation 
than  the  Whig  Order  in  Ckiuncil  of  January  1807.  He 
it  was  who  first  found  and  afterwards  zealously  sup- 
ported the  famous  Orders  of  Koyember  im  that  year, 
which  brought  the  mercantile  conflict  with  France, 
and  unhappily  with  America  also,  to  a  crisis.  These 
Orders  were  u^ered  in  by  a  Tract  upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  neutrals,  entitled 
"  War  in  Disguise,  or  the  Frauds  qfihe  Neutral  Flags ;" 
of  all  his  works  the  most  celebrated,  the  most  justly 
admired,  fmd  a  work  certainly  of  extraordinary  me- 
rit The  fects  on  wliich  it  dwelt  were  undeniably 
true,  and  as  they  appeared  to  shew  a  systematic  eva- 
sion of  belligerent  rights  by  the  shifts  and  contri- 
vances of  neutral  traders,  connived  at,  and  indeed 
encouraged  by  their  governments,  it  was  no  hard  mat- 
ter to  influence  the  people  of  this  country  ^;ainst  such 
conduct,  and  make  them  believe  that  this  was  really 
hostility  towards  us  and  our  interests  under  the  mask  of 
neutrality.  The  feUacy  thus  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
nation's  prejudices  was  very  »ncerely  believed  by  the 
zealous  and  impetuous  author,  and  the  Ministers  whom 
he  counselled ;  and  it  is  the  prevuling  fallacy  which 
runs  through  the  whol^  policy  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, from  that  of  the  Whigs  in  January  to  that  of  the 
Tories  in  November  1807.  This  fellacy  consists  in 
supposing  that  the  trade  driven  by  the  neutrals  with 
our  enemies,  because  it  beoefits  the  latter,  is  therefore 
hurtful  to  ourselves,  although  it  perhaps  benefits  us 
tenfold ;  on  which  is  engrafted  another  mistake,  if  in- 
deed it  be  not  rather  the  root  of  the  whole  error,  that 
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of  grudging  the  impoBsability  of  our  ever  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  the  exchange  of  our  goods  without  some- 
thing of  the  benefit  redounding  to  our  enemies,  cus- , 
tomers,  and  consumers. 

When  in  the  tnun  of  this  brilliant  and  captivating 
publication  the  Orders  of  November  appeared,  all  men 
were  struck  with  the  magaitude  of  the  design  on  which 
they  were  framed,  and  all  reflecting  men  regarded  them 
as  calculated  to  execute  the  grand  purpose  of  the  first 
Decree.  Their  principle  was  indeed  abundantly  sim- 
ple. Napoleon  had  said  that  no  vessel  should  touch 
a  British  port  and  then  enter  a  French  one,  or  one 
under  French  controul.  The  Orders  in  Council  said 
that  no  vessel  whatever  should  enter  any  such  port 
unless  she  had  first  touched  at  some  port  of  Great 
Britain.  Many  other  regulations  opposed  to  neutrals 
were  made  in  prosecution  of  this  principle,  and  an  ad 
valorem  duty  was  levied  upon  their  cai^oes.  Imme- 
diately after  came  forth  Napoleon's  Milan  Decree,  bear- 
ing date  the  17th  December  1807,  enforcing  more 
rigorously  that  of  Berlin,  and  declaring  all  vessels  law- 
ful prize,  which  had  submitted  to  the  right  of  search 
claimed  by  England. 

The  first  result  of  our  general  blockade  of  all 
Europe  was  the  adoption  in  this  country  of  a  sys- 
tem most  liable  to  every  kind  of  abuse,' — that  of 
Licences  issued  to  let  certain  vessels  pass  notwithstand- 
ing the  Orders ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  yet 
more  abominable  system  of  fabricated  papers,  which 
naturalized  among  the  merchants  and  navigators  of 
this  country  the  worst  practices  of  forgery  and  fraud. 
The  next  result  was  the  Americui  Embargo  and  Non- 
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Importation  acts,  operating  a  suspenuoo  of  all  com- 
merce with  tbe  United  States.  The  distress  experi- 
enced by  the  trade  and  maoufectures  of  this  country 
was  extreme.  A  series  of  hostile  proceedbgs  with 
America  was  begun, — and  after  much  suffering  en- 
dured, extreme  ill-will  engendered,  many  insults  offered 
and  resisted,  this  state  of  things  ended  in  an  open  rup- 
ture, which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
led  to  the  capture  by  the  Americans  of  some  British 
frigates,  and  was  terminated  by  a  most  inglorious  ex- 
pedition to  Washington,  and  a  most  unfortunate  one 
to  New  Orleans, — ^leading  to  the  injury  of  our  national 
character  in  the  one,  and  the  .tamishing  of  our  military 
fame  in  the  other. 

When  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  American  Em- 
bargo first  threatened  British  commerce  with  destruc- 
tion, the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  London,  Hull, 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  comprising  all  the  industry 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  all  the  general  trade 
which  centres  in  the  capital,  petitioned  Parliament 
against  the  obnoxious  policy  of  the  Orders,  craved  to 
be  heard  by  their  counsel,  and  tendered  evidence  of  the 
injuries  sustained  by  them  from  the  operation  of  those  Or- 
ders. Mr.  Brougham  was  their  counsel,  and  was  heard 
at  the  Bar  of  both  Houses,  where  he  likewise  adduced 
the  evidence  during  several  weeks  in  support  of  the 
petitions.  The  Ministry,  however,  triumphed  over  all 
the  attempts  then  made  to  defeat  the  system;  and 
it  was  not  until  four  years  after,  in  1812,  that,  the 
general  distress  having  gone  on  increasing,  there  was 
found  anychanceofobtaining  a  more  favourable  hearing. 
Both  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Stephen  were  now  mem- 
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bersofthe  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  Man^  1812, 
the  subject  was  brought  forward  b;  the  fbnoer.  This 
motion  was  then  negatived ;  but  soon  after  Easter,  he 
presented  petitions  from  the  same  parties  who  had  for- 
merly been  his  clients;  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Stanley,*  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  House  agreed  with- 
out a  division  to  hear  evidence  in  support  of  the  peti- 
tions. The  case  was  conducted  every  night  for  seven 
weeks  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Barijig,f  than  whom  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  find  a  more  powerful  co- 
adjutor. His  extensive  possessions  in  America — ^his  con- 
nexions both  of  family  and  commerce  with  that  country 
— his  former  residence  there — his  vast  mercantile  know- 
ledge derivedfromvaried  and  long  experience — his  great 
general  information,  and  the  depth  as  well  as  precision  of 
his  understanding- — ^would  have  rendered  him  a  most  for- 
midable adversary  of  the  system,  even  stript  of  all  the 
weight  which  any  cause  that  he  espoused  must  derive 
from  the  name,  and  authority,  and  resources,  of  the 
first  merchant  in  the  world.  The  inquiry  on  the  ^de 
of  the  petitions  was  wholly  conducted  by  these  two 
members,  and  each  night  presented  new  objections  and 
new  defeats  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  new  advan- 
tages to  the  opposition — ^by  incidental  debatings  on  peti- 
tions presented — by  discussions  arising  on  evidence  ten- 
dered— by  other  matters  broached  occasionally  in  con- 
nexion with  the  main  subject.  The  Government  at  first, 
conceiving  that  there  was  a  clamour  raised  out  of  doors 
against  their  policy,  and  hoping  that  this  would  of  itself 
subside,  endeavoured  togain  time  and  put  ofi^  the  hearing 

*  Now  Burl  of  Dvrb/.  t  Now  Lord  ABbburtuo. 
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of  tbe  evidence.  But  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Baring 
kept  steadily  to  their  purpose,  and  insisted  on  calling  m 
their  witnesses  at  tbe  earliest  pos^ble  hour.  They  at 
length  prevEuled  so  far  as  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
hearing  should  proceed  daily  at  half-past  four  o'clock, 
and  continue  at  the  least  till  ten,  by  which  means  tbey 
generally  kept  it  on  foot  till  a  much  later  bour,  all  but 
those  wlu>  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject  havii^ 
earlier  left  the  house. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  a  most  lamentable  catas- 
trophe deprived  the  world  of  the  Minister  who  was 
the  chief  stay  of  Mr.  Stephen's  system.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval was  walking  arm  in  arm  with  that  gentleman 
from  Downing  Street  to  the  House,  when  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger  whom  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  di^tched  to  hasten  him,  the  opposition  having 
refiised  to  suspend  tbe  examination  longer,  as  the  hour 
appointed  to  beg^n  had  some  time  passed.  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, with  his  wonted  activity,  darted  forward  to  obey 
the  summons,  and  was  ^ot  as  he  entered  the  lobby  of 
&e  House.  It  was  remarked  that  bad  Mr.  Stephen, 
who  walked  on  his  left,  been  still  with  him,  he  would 
have  been  most  exposed  to  the  blow  of  the  assassin. 
At  that  moment  the  inquiry  had  been  recommenced, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  was  examining  a  witness,  when  he 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  as  if  a  pistol  bad  gone  off  in 
some  one's  pocket — such  at  least  was  the  idea  which 
instantaneously  passed  through  his  mind,  but  did  not 
interrupt  his  interrogation.  Presently  there  were  seen 
several  persons  in  the  gallery  runnii^  towards  the 
doors ;  and  before  a  minute  more  had  passed,  General 
Gascoigne  rushed  up  the  House,  and  announced  that 
the  Minister  had  been  shot,  and  had  fallen  on  the,  spot 
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dead.  The  House  instantly  adjourned.  Examinations 
were  taken  of  the  wretch  who  had  struck  the  blow,  and 
he  was  speedily  committed  for  trial  hy  Mr.  M.  A.  Tay- 
lor, who  acted  as  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  where  the 
murder  was  committed.  On  that  day  week,  Belling- 
ham,  having  been  tried  and  convicted,  was  executed, 
to  the  eternal  di^;race  of  the  Court  which  tried  him,  and 
refused  an  application  for  delay,  groimded  on  a  repre- 
sentation that  were  time  given,  evidence  of  his  insanity 
could  be  obtained  from  Liverpool,  where  he  had  resided 
and  was  known.  It  cannot  with  any  truth  be  s^d 
that  the  popular  ferment,  which  so  astonishing  and 
shocking  an  event  occasioned,  had  at  all  subsided  on 
the  trial,  the  fourth  day  after  the  act  was  committed, 
and  the  day  on  which  the  Judge  and  Jury  were  called 
upon— calm  in  mind — inaccessible  to  all  feelings — 
above  all  outward  impressions — ^to  administer  strict 
and  impartial  justice. 

The  opponents  of  the  Orders  in  Council  refused  per- 
emptorily to  suspend  their  proceedings,  in  consequence 
of  this  lamentable  event.  Indeed  the  suspension  of  all 
other  business  which  it  occasioned,  was  exceedingly 
favourable  to  the  object  of  those  who  were  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  to  produce  their  proofs  and  obtain  a 
decision.  A  vast  mass  of  evidence  was  thus  brought 
forward,  shewing  incontestably  the  distressed  state  of 
trade  and  manufactures  all  over  the  country,  and  con- 
necting this  by  clear  indications  with  the  operation  of 
the  impolitic  system  which  had  been  resorted  to  for 
"  protecting  our  commerce,  and  retorting  on  the  enemy 
the  evils  of  his  own  injustice."  At  length,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  Mr.  Brougham  brought  forward  his  motion  for 
an  address  to  the  Crown  to  recall  the  obnoxious  Orders; 
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and  the  following  was  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
upon  that  occasion.  The  course  of  the  Government 
was  inexplicahle.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Stephen  firom 
his  place,  where  he  had  attended  every  hour  of  the 
preceding  inquiry,  and  taken  a  most  active  part  io 
supporting  the  ministerial  measure,  plainly  shewed 
that  a  determination  had  been  come  to  which  he  could 
not  approve.  Yet  if  it  was  resolved  to  strike — if  the 
system  was  abandoned — there  seemed  no  intelligible 
reason  why  the  leader  of  its  adversaries  shoidd  be  beard 
to  describe  the  mischiefs  that  had  flowed  from  it,  and 
to  place  its  authors  before  the  people  as  the  cause  of 
all  they  were  enduring  imder  it.  This,  however,  was 
the  plan  resolved  upon ;  and  after  Mr.  Broug^iam  had 
been  heard  in  support  of  his  motion,  and  Mr.  Rose  in 
defence  of  the  system,  and  when  Mr.  Baring  had  fol- 
lowed. Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, announced  that  the  motion  needed  not  be  pressed 
to  a  division,  because  the  Crown  had  been  advised  im- 
mediately to  rescind  the  Orders.  The  effects  produced 
by  the  numerous  petitions — by  the  discussions  to  which 
these  gave  rise — by  the  meetings  in  different  places — 
by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, — were  so  f^parent 
within  the  last  fortnight,  that  there  remained  no  doubt 
of  the  motion  being  carried,  and  hence  the  determina- 
tion to  wUch  the  Ministers  deemed  it  prudent  that 
they  should  come. 

Mr.  Stephen's  absence  on  such  an  occasion  was  cer- 
tainly not  eanly  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  his  place 
vrithout  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  in  tenns  so 
strong,  possibly  so  contemptuous  as  might  not  suit 
the  precarious  position  in  which  the  Government  now 
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were  placed,  deprived  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Canning,  as  well  as  the  Whig  party.  To  this 
Government  Mr.  Stephen  adhered,  regarding  it  as  the 
re'mnant  of  his  &iend  Mr.  Perceval's  administratioD^ 
and  as  regulated,  generally  speaking,  by  principles  the 
same  a,s  his  own.  He  never  was  accused,  at  any  time, 
of  unworthily  sacrificing  those  principles  for  any  consi- 
deration ;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  gave  a  memo- 
rable proof  of  his  public  virtue,  by  at  ooce  abandoning 
the  Ministry,  and  resigning  his  seat  in  Parliament,  be- 
cause they  pursued  a  course  which  he  disapproved, 
upon  the  great  subject  of  Colonial  Slavery.  He  retired 
into  private  life,  abandoned  all  the  political  questions 
in  which  he  took  so  warm  an  interest,  gave  up  the 
public  business  in  which  he  still  bad  strength  sufficient 
to  bear  a  very  active  part,  and  relinquished  without  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh  all  the  advantages  of  promotion 
both  for  himself  and  his  &mily,  although  agreeing  with 
the  Government  in  every  other  part  of  their  policy, 
because  on  that  which  he  believed  conscientiously  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  their  practical  views,  they  dif- 
fered firom  his  own.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  we 
had  now  and  then  instances  of  so  rare  a  virtae ;  and 
they  who  looked  down  upon  this  eminent  and  excel- 
lent person  as  not  having  answered  the  expectations 
formed  of  his  parliamentary  career,  or  sneered  at  his 
enthusiastic  zedX  for  opinions  in  his  mind  of  paramount 
importance,  woidd  have  done  well  to  irespect  at  a  dis- 
tance merit  ^icb  they  could  not  hope  to  imitate — 
perhaps  could  not  weB  comprehend — ^merrt,  beside 
which  the  lustre  of  the  statesbian's  triumphs  and  the 
orator's  fame  grows  pale. 
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Sib, — I  rise  to  bring  before  the  House  a  proposition 
regarding  the  subject  which  has  recently  occupied  so 
large  a  share  of  our  attention — ^the  present  state  c£ 
Trade  and  Manu&ctures,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  of  England.  And  I  am  confident  I  shall  not 
be  accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  say,  that  it  is  by 
far  the  most  interesting  and  momentous  topic  whidi 
can  at  this  crisis  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament 
After  six  weeks  spent  in  the  inquiry — ^er  a  mass  of 
evidence  unparalleled  in  extent  has  been  collected — 
the  time  is  at  length  arrived,  when  we  are  called  upon 
for  the  result  of  oiur  investigation,  for  our  determina- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  country,  and  our  advice  to  the 
Crown  upon  the  mighty  interests  which  we  have  been 
examining.  But  while  I  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  the 
practice  usual  upon  such  occasions,  and  to  magnify  its 
extent  or  its  difficulty.  The  question  is  indeed  one  of 
unexampled  interest,  but  of  extremely  little  intricacy. 
Its  points  are  few  in  number — they  lie  within  a  narrow 
range — they  are  placed  near  the  surface — and  involved 
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in  no  obscurity  or  doubt.  Its  materials  are  only  massive 
in  outward  appearance,  and  when  viewed  at  a  distance. 
There  seems  to  be  a  huge  body  of  detuls.  This  load 
of  papers — these  eight  or  nine  hundred  folios  of  evi- 
dence— t(^ether  with  the  bulk  of  papers  and  petitions 
lying  on  your  table,  would  naturally  enough  frighten 
a  careless  observer  with  the  notion  that  the  subject  is 
vast  and  complicated.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  I  shall  not  have  proceeded  many  minutes,  before  I 
have  convinced  not  only  those  who  assisted  in  the  la- 
bours of  the  Committee— not  those  merely  who  have 
read  the  result  of  the  Inquiry  on  our  minutes — but 
those  who  now  for  the  first  time  give  their  attention 
to  the  question,  and  come  here  wholly  ignorant  of  its 
merits,  that  there  has  seldom  been  a  subject  of  a  pub- 
lic nature  brought  before  this  House,  through  which 
the  path  was  shorter  and  surer,  or  led  to  a  decision 
more  obvious  and  phun. 

There  is,  however.  Sir,  one  task  which  meets  me  in 
the  outset,  and  one  of  so  painful  a  nature,  that  I  would 
fain  recede  from  it.  It  is  my  severe  duty  this  night  to 
make  you  acqu^ted  with  the  distresses  of  the  people, 
and  principally  of  the  lower  orders,  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  numerous  and  industrious  classes  of  our  country- 
men. To  handle  the  question  without  entering  into 
these  afflicting  details,  or  to  travel  amongst  them  with- 
out the  deepest  uneasiness,  would  require  an  ingenuity 
or  an  insensibility  which  are  equally  foreign  to  my 
nature.  For  to  whom  could  the  scenes  which  we  posa- 
tively  witnessed  in  the  Committee  be  so  distressing,  as 
to  those  whose  anxiety  for  the  welfere  of  the  lower 
orders  impelled  them  to  devote  their  days  and  nights 
to  the  labours  of  the  Inquiry  ?  And  it  is  now  my  hard 
task  to  ^ve  those  who  were  not  there  to  see  and  hear, 
some  idea  of  what  passed  before  our  very  eyes — the 
strange  and  afflicting  sight  of  respectable  ancient  men. 
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the  pillars  of  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  country,  com- 
ii^  forth  to  lament,  not  that  they  saw  wasting  away 
beneath  the  fatal  policy  of  our  Government  the  hard- 
earned  fruits  of  their  honest  and  industrious  lives — ^not 
that  they  were  approaching  to  old  age  stripped  of  the 
support  which  they  had  been  providing  for  that  season 
— but  because  they  no  longer  had  the  means  of  saving 
from  absolute  want  the  thousands  of  unhappy  persons 
dependent  upon  them  for  subsistence — ^because  they 
had  no  longer  wages  to  give  the  thousands,  who  were 
eager  to  work  for  any  pittance  to  sustain  life — because, 
having  already  exhausted  their  whole  means,  all  the 
accumulations  of  their  lives,  in  the  charitable  offices  of 
employing  those  poor  people,  they  were  now  brought 
to  the  brink  of  that  dreadful  alternative,  either  of  leav- 
ing'them  to  perish,  or  of  shuttii^  their  ears  to  the 
wants  of  connexions  that  had  still  stronger  cl^ms. 
These  are  things  which  I  cannot  pass  over ;  but  I  wil- 
lingly delay  entering  upon  them  for  some  little  time ; 
and  at  present  I  should  prefer  calling  your  attention  to 
more  general  circumstances,  which  less  directly,  though 
with  equal  force,  prove  the  unexampled  calamities  of 
the  times. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  nume- 
rous petitions  preferred  to  Parliament,  setting  forth 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  praying  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these, 
nor  ground  ray  inferences  upon  them.  And  yet  I  well 
might  avail  myself  of  such  an  argument  on  the  present 
occasion.  For  if  the  system  was  adopted  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  relieving  our  trade  and  manufactures,  ■ 
what  better  proof  of  its  ineflBcacy,  than  the  loud  and 
general  complaints  of  our  merchants  and  workmen 
against  it  ?  If  the  very  ground  and  Justification  of  those 
measures  has  always  been  the  necessity  of  affording 
relief  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country, 
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what  can  be  more  ia  point,  while  they  are  urging  the 
merits  of  the  plan,  than  the  &ct,  that  Yoritshire,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Warwickshire,  all  the  great  districts  of  our 
manufactures,  joined  formerly  in  expres»ng  their  fears 
of  the  rel^fyoM  were  ofiering  them ;  and  now,  after 
four  years'  trial  of  its  virtues,  loudly  pray  to  be  saved 
from  such  a  remedy,  implorii^  you  for  pity  sake  to 
abandon  them  to  the  hostility  of  their  enemies,  and 
spare  them  the  merciless  kindness  of  the  protection 
under  which  they  are  groaning?  Yet  I  will  forego 
whatever  support  the  cause  may  derive  from  the  fiict 
of  these  petitions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the  more 
indirect  and  unexpected,  and  therefore  wholly  unsus- 
picious testimony,  which  it  derives  from  other  quarters. 
I  would  beseech  the  House  to  cast  its  eye  abroad  upon 
the  various  projects  for  obtaining  reliel^  to  which  of 
late  the  people  have  in  dliferent  parts  of  the  country 
had  recourse — ^tbe  attempts  and  devices  to  which,  in 
the  restlessness  of  their  sufferings,  they  have  been  re^ 
sorting,  with  the  vtun  hope  of  shifting  or  shaking  off 
from  them  the  load  of  calamity  under  which  tiiey 
labour.  Some  of  those  schemes,  I  know,  are  most 
inadequate  to  the  object — some  are  nugatory  and  ab- 
surd— some  are  positively  hurtful  to  them,  and  deserv- 
ing of  reprobation.  But  they  all  proceed  from  the 
feverish  uneafdness,  the  impatience  of  rest,  which  forms 
an  undoubted  symptom  of  the  prevuling  malady.  Take, 
for  example,  the  disorders  which  in  different  districts 
have  given  rise  to  short-sighted  attacks  upon  machinery 
and  other  private  property.  Of  these  it  is  imposuble 
to  speak  without  blame ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the 
misery  which  brought  on  this  state  of  violence,  it  is 
hard  to  avoid  mingling  pity  with  our  censure.  Ano- 
ther remedy,  as  short-sighted,  though  unhappily  per- 
fectly legal,  I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  see  attempted 
in  the  course  of  my  professional  employment — ^I  mean 
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die  applications  which  numerous  bodies  of  manu&ctu- 
lers  have  made  to  courts  of  justice,  for  enforcing  one 
of  the  most  impolitic  laws  on  the  statute-book,  the  act 
oS  Elizabeth,  requiring  magistrates  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages — a  law  which  has  been  absurdly  permitted  to 
subrast,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
acted  upon,  and  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
stands  ready  to  promote  mischief  at  the  moment  when 
it  may  be  most  dangerous,  without  the  posnbility  of 
ever  doing  good.  A  third  expedient  has  been  thought 
oi,  in  application  to  this  House  for  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cure places,  or  the  appropriation  of  their  profits  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Of  this  remedy  I  by  no  meajis 
think  so  lightly  as  some  do;  it  would  indeed  only 
aSEacd  a  trifling  relief  but  it  would  go  for  to  prevent 
tiie  recurrence  of  the  evil,  by  diminishing  the  interest 
of  many  persons  in  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and 
would  disarm,  I  believe,  some  of  the  most  warlike  cha* 
lactam  of  the  time. 

But  I  would  particularly  entreat  you  to  consider  the 
numberless  petiticms  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
country  which  now  crowd  your  table,  ag^nst  continu- 
mg  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly.  That  some 
of  those  applications  are  founded  in  the  most  just  and 
politic  views  of  the  subject,  I  am  &r  from  denying ; 
that  the  great  and  once  'opulent  city  of  Liverpool,  for 
instance,  the  second  in  the  empire,  would  derive  mate- 
rial relief  from  that  participation  in  the  East  India 
trade,  to  which  it  has  undoubted  right,  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  one  or  two  other 
places,  are  in  the  same  predicament.  But  is  this  the 
casie  with  all  the  other  towns,  I  m^ht  almost  say  vil- 
lages, which  have  preferred  the  same  prayer  to  us  in 
equally  urgent  terms  ?  Is  it  the  case  with  any  cohfflder- 
able  proportion  of  them?  What  think  you,  Sir,  of 
places  demanding  a  share  of  this  trade,  which  have 
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neither  commerce  nor  maou^ictuTes  ?  I  will  g^ve  yoiL 
a  specimen  of  others  which  have  something  to  export, 
but  not  exactly  of  the  quaUty  best  suited  to  those 
Eastern  markets.  One  district  has  petitioned  for  a  firee 
exportation  to  the  East  Indies,  which  to  my  knowledge 
nuses  no  earthly  produce  but  black  homed  cattle.  The 
Potteries  have  demanded  permission  to  send  freely  their 
porcel^  to  China;  and  the  ancient  and  respectable 
city  of  Newcastle,  which  grows  nothing  but  pit  coal, 
has  eunestly  entreated  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  ship 
that  useful  article  to  supply  the  stoves  and  hot-houses 
of  Calcutta.  All  these  projects  prove  nothing  less  than 
the  incompetence  of  their  authors  to  find  out  a  remedy 
for  their  sufferings ;  but  they  do  most  distinctly  de- 
monstrate how  extensive  and  deep-seated  the  evil  must 
be,  and  how  acute  the  sufferings  which  seek  relief  from 
such  strange  devices.  They  remind  one  of  the  accounts 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  great  pesti- 
lence which  once  visited  this  city.  Nothing  in  the 
story  of  that  awiid  time  is  more  afiecting,  than  the 
picture  which  it  presents  of  the  t^  efforts  made  to 
seek  relief;  miserable  men  might  be  seen  rushing  forth 
into  streets,  and  wildly  grasping  the  first  passenger 
they  met,  to  implore  his  help,  as  if  by  communicating 
the  poison  to  others,  they  could  restore  health  to  tbeir 
own  veins,  or  life  to  its  victims  whom  they  had  left 
stretched  before  it.  In  that  dismal  period  there  was 
no  end  of  projects  and  nostrums  for  preventing  or  cur- 
ing the  disease,  and  numberless  empirics  every  day 
started  up  with  some  new  delusion,  r^idly  made  for- 
tunes of  the  hopes  and  terrors  of  the  multitude,  and 
then  as  speedily  disappeared,  or  were  themselves  borne 
down  by  the  general  destroyer.  Meanwhile  the  nudady 
raged  until  its  force  was  spent ;  the  attempts  to  cure  it 
were  doubtless  all  baffled;  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
men  hfuled  each  successive  contrivance,  proved  too 
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plainly  how  vast  was  their  terror,  and  how  universal 
the  suffering  that  prevailed. 

So  might  I  now  argue,  &om  the  complaints  and 
parojects  which  assail  us  on  every  hand,  how  deeply 
seated  and  widely  spread  is  the  distress  under  which 
tiie  people  are  suffering;  but  unhappily  we  have  to 
encounter  its  details  in  many  other  shapes.  Although 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  travel  through  the  mass  of 
evidence  on  your  table,  the  particulars  of  which  I  may 
safely  leave  to  my  honourable  fiiend,*  who  has  so 
laudably  devoted  his  time  and  abilities  to  this  investi-- 
gaUon.  Let  me  only.  Sir,  remind  the  House  of  the 
general  outline  of  the  Inquiry.  We  have  examined 
above  a  hundred  witnesses,  from  more  than  thirty 
of  the  great  manuiacturing  and  mercantile  districts. 
These  men  were  chosen  almost  at  random,  from  thou- 
sands whom  we  could  have  brought  before  you  with 
less  trouble  than  it  required  to  make  the  selection ; 
the  difficulty  was  to  keep  back  evidence,  not  to  find 
it ;  for  our  desire  to  state  the  case  was  tempered  by  a 
natural  anxiety  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  and  to  expedite  by  all  means  the 
conclusion  of  an  inquiry,  upon  the  residt  of  which  so 
many  interests  hung  in  anxious  suspense.  In  all  this 
mass  of  evidence  there  was  not  a  ^gle  witness  who 
denied,  or  doubted — I  b^  your  pardon,  there  was 
one — one  solitary  and  remariiable  exception,  and  none 
other  even  among  those  called  in  support  of  the  sjrs- 
tan,  who  even  hesitated  in  admitting  the  dreadful 
amount  of  the  present  distresses.  Take,  for  example, 
one  of  our  great  staples,  the  Hardware,  and  look  to 
Warwickshire,  where  it  used  to  flourish.  Birming- 
ham and  its  neighbourhood,  a  district  of  thirteen  miles 
round  that  centre,  was  formerly  but  one  village,  I 

■  Hi.  Bwiiig,  now  Lord  Aihburton. 
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mi^t  say  one  contiaued  workshop,  peopled  with 
about  four  hundred  thousand  of  the  most  industrious 
and  skilful  of  mankind.  In  wh^  state  do  jou  now 
find  that  once  busy  hive  of  men?  Silent,  still,  and 
desolate  durii^  htUf  the  week ;  during  the  rest  of  it 
miserably  toiling  at  reduced  wages,  for  a  pittance 
scarcely  suffident  to  maint^  animal  life  in  the  lowest 
state  of  comfort,  and  at  all  times  swarming  with  un* 
hi^>py  persons,  willii^,  anxious  to  work  for  their  lives, 
but  unable  to  find  employment.  He  must  have  a  stout 
heart  within  him  who  can  view  such  a  scene  and  not 
shudder.  But  even  this  is  not  all,  matters  are  gettii^ 
worse'  and  worse ;  the  manu&cturers  are  waiting  for 
your  deciuon,  and  if  that  be  against  them  they  will 
instantly  yield  to  their  fate,  and  turn  adrift  the  people 
whoin  they  still,  though  inadequately,  support  with 
employment.  Upon  yonr  vote  of  this  ni^t  the  des- 
tiny of  thousands  in  that  district  alone  depends ;  and 
I  ask  you  before  you  give  it  to  tell  me  what  must 
become  of  those  thousands,  or  of  the  country  in  which 
they  shall  be  turned  loose?  I  am  aware  that  the 
language  I  use  may  be  misinterpreted-— it  may  be  pw- 
verted  into  a  threat ;  but  I  speak  of  incontrovertible 
fitcts  from  the  evidence  before  you,  when  I  affirm,  that 
if  you  this  ni^t  say  "  no"  to  the  petitions  agmnst  the 
Orders  in  Council,  you  let  loose  upon  the  countiy 
tiiousanda  and  thouswds — I  will  not  say  of  riotous,  or 
disorderly,  or  seditious,  ot  even  discontented  peopl^^ 
but  only  of  hungry  men  who  must  either  find  food  or 
perish.  Look  now  to  Yorkshire, — to  ibe  clothing- 
country.  The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
the  only  conversation  I  had  the  honour  of  holding  with 
him  upon  this  question,  was  very  confident  that  the 
Case  of  the  petitioners  would  fiiU  in  these  districts ; 
you  have  proved  it,  stud  he,  as  iar  as  respects  hard- 
ware, but,  you  will  do  nothing  in  the  Woollen  trade. 
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Sir,  we  have  now  gone  through  the  case,  and  how 
stand  the  &cts1  It  is  still  stronger  with  respect  to 
the  clothing  than  the  hardware !  It  is  more  Tarious 
in  its  features  and  more  striking  in  the  result,  because 
the  trade  is  more  e^Etensive,  and  employs  both  larger 
capitals  and  a  more  numerous  people.  One  gentleman 
tells  ^u  that  he  has  twenty,  another  twenty-^ve  thou- 
sand pounds  locked  up  in  unsaleable,  unprofitable 
stock,  which  load  his  warehouses.  A  third  has  about 
tiiirty,  and  a  fourth  no  less  than  ninety  thousand  pounds 
thus  disposed  of.  In  the  warehouses  of  one  merchant 
there  are  eighty  thousand  pounds  worth  of  Cottons, 
and  in  those  of  another  at  Liverpool  from  two  to  three 
tbouBMid  packages,  chiefly  Woollens  and  Cottons,  valued 
on  the  lowest  computation  at  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  every  article  of  which  was  destined  for  the 
American  market,  and  can  find  no  other  vent.  In 
the  West  Riding  thousands  have  been  thrown  out  of 
all  employment — but  this  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  fearM  apprehensions  which  are  there  entertained, 
if  you  this  night  refuse  them  relief  I  pass'  lightly 
over  this  groimd — ^but  the  fact  is  known  that  in  that 
populous  county,  the  applications  to  the  parish  officers 
have  so  alarmingly  increased,  that  they  have  ^ven 
repeated  warnings  to  the  master  manufacturers,  and  I 
believe  to  the  higher  authorities,  of  their  utter  in- 
ability to  relieve  the  increasing  distress  or  to  answer 
for  its  consequences.  Among  other  drcnmstances 
which  marked  this  part  of  the  case,  there  was  one 
peculiarly  affecting  to  every  one  who  heard  it. — It  had 
been  proved  that  at  Kidderminster,  where  the  great 
Carpet  manufacture  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the 
wants  of  the  poor  became  so  pressing  that  they  were 
forced  to  part  with  their  little  stock  of  furniture,  which 
used  to  make  their  cottages  in  some  degree  comfort' 
able,  and  even  the  clothes  off  their  backs,  to  raise 
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ibod.  until  the  pawnbrokers,  having  tdready  loaded 
themselves  with  such  deposits,  refused  to  issue  any. 
more  tickets.  But  at  Sheffield,  the  same  feature  re- 
curred in  an  heightened  and  still  more  striking  form. 
The  workmen  in  the  Cutlery  trade,  unable  to  obt^ 
any  longer  their  usual  market,  from  the  master  dealers 
and  merchants  or  brokers  refusing  to  purchase  any 
more,  were  compelled  to  pawn  their  articles  at  a  very 
low  valuation,  for  money,  and  even  for  food  and  clothes 
— so  that  this  extraordinary  state  of  things  arose — the 
pawnbrokers  came  into  the  London  market  with  the 
goods,  and  there  met  the  r^ular  dealers,  whom  they 
were  able  greatly  to  tmdersell;  in  such  wise  as  to 
supply  in  a  considerable  degree  the  London  and  other 
markets,  to  the  extreme  augmentation  of  the  distresses 
already  so  severely  pressing  upon  this  branch  of  trade. 
I  might  detiun  you.  Sir,  in  an  endless  repetition  of 
this  same  tale  of  misery,  through  its  different  shapes, 
were  I  to  describe  its  varieties  in  the  other  districts  to 
which  the  evidence  applies — but  I  shall  only  refer  to 
the  Cotton  trade ;  and  that,  not  for  the  sake  of  stating 
that  here  too  the  same  picture  was  presented  of  capital 
locked  up— 4nen  of  great  nominal  wealth  living  with- 
out income — trading,  or  seeming  to  trade,  without 
profits — numberless  woi^unen  dismissed — ^those  who 
remain  employed  eamii^  only  half  or  quarter  wages — > 
parish  rates  increasing— charitable  supplies  ^ing,from 
the  reduced  means  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  hourly 
augmented  claims  upon  their  bounty — and  the  never- 
ceasing  feature  of  this  case  in  all  its  parts,  tJie  im- 
pending necessity  of  instantaneously  disbanding  those 
who  are  only  now  retwned  in  the  hopes  of  your  fevour- 
able  decision ;  but  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
Cotton  districts,  merely  to  present  one  inddental  cir- 
cumstance which  chanced  to  transpire  req>ectlng  the 
distresses  of  the  poor  in  those  parts.    The  food  which 
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now  sustains  them  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  kind,  and 
of  that  there  is  not  nearly  a  sufficient  supply ;  bread, 
or  even  potatoes,  are  now  out  of  the  question;  the 
luxuries  of  animal  food,  or  even  milk,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  think  of.  Their  looks,  as  well  as  their 
apparel,  proclaim  the  sad  change  in  their  situation. 
One  witness  tells  you,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at 
their  ha^^ard  &ces,  to  be  satisfied  what  they  are  suffer- 
ing;— another  says  that  persons  who  have  recently 
returned,  after  an  absence  of  some  months  from  those 
parts,  declare  themselves  shocked,  and  unable  to  re- 
cognise the  people  whom  they  had  left.  A  gentleman 
lately  concerned  in  the  Cotton  trade,  to  whose  respec- 
tability ample  testimony  was  borne  by  an  honourable 
Baronet* — I  cannot  regularly  name  him — but  in  a 
question  relating  to  the  Cotton  trade,  it  is  natural  to 
think  of  the  house  of  Feel — that  geutleman  whose 
|»operty  in  part  consists  of  cottages  and  little  pieces 
of  ground  let  out  to  work-people,  told  us  that  lately 
he  went  to  look  after  his  rents — and  when  he  entered 
those  dwellings,  and  found  them  so  nuserably  altered 
— so  stript  of  their  wonted  furniture  and  other  little 
comforts-— and  when  he  saw  their  inhabitants  sitting 
down  to  a  scanty  dinner  of  oatmeal  and  water,  their 
only  meal  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  he  could  not 
stand  the  Ed^t,  and  came  away  tumble  to  ask  his  rent. 
These  feelings  so  honourable  to  him — so  painful  to  us 
who  partook  of  them — ^were  not  confined  to  that  re- 
spectable witness.  We  had  other  sights  to  endure  in 
that  long  and  dismal  inquiry.  Masters  came  forward 
to  tell  us  how  unhappy  it  made  them  to  have  no  more 
work  to  give  their  poor  men,  because  all  their  money, 
and  in  some  cases  their  credit  too,  was  already  gone  in 
trying  to  support  them.     S(mie  had  involved  them- 
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selves  in  embarraBsments  for  such  pious  puiposes. 
One  again,  would  describe  his  misery  at  turning  off 
people  whom  he  and  his  father  had  employed  for  many 
years.  Another  would  say  how  he  dreaded  the  coming 
round  of  Satm'day,  when  he  had  to  pay  his  hands  their 
reduced  wages,  incapable  of  supportii^  them ;  how  he 
kept  out  of  their  way  on  that  day,  and  made  his  foremui 
pay  them.  While  a  third  would  say  that  he  was  afraid 
to  see  his  people,  because  he  had  no  longer  the  means 
of  giving  them  work,  and  he  knew  that  they  would 
flock  round  him  and  implore  to  be  employed  at  the 
lowest  wages;  for  something  wholly  insufficient  to 
feed  them.  Indeed,  said  one,  our  situation  is  greatly 
to  be  pitied ;  it  is  most  distressing,  and  God  only  knows 
what  will  become  of  us,  for  it  is  most  imhappy !  These 
things,  and  a  vast  deal  more — a  vast  deal  which' I  will 
not  attempt  to  go  through,  because  I  absolutely  have 
not  the  heart  to  bear  it,  and  I  cannot  do  it — ^these 
things,  and  much  more  of  the  same  melancholy  descrip* 
tion,  may  be  seen  in  the  minutes  by  such  as  did  not 
attend  the  Committee ;  or  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able 
to  represent  them,  they  may  be  understood  by  ibose 
who  have  not  heard  the  evid^ice.  But  there  were 
things  seen -in  the  Committee  which  castnol  be  entered 
on  its  records ;  which  were  not  spoken  in  words,  and 
could  not  be  written  down ;  which  I  ^ould  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  paint — which  to  form  any  Idea  oi,  you  must 
have  been  present,  and  seen  and  heard.  For  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  tiie  manner  in  which  that  affecting  evi- 
dence was  given.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  tones 
and  looks  of  distress  it  was  accompanied.  When  the 
witnesses  told  the  story  of  the  sufferings  of  their  work- 
people and  their  own  sufferings  on  their  accoimt,  there 
was  something  in  it  which  all  the  powers  of  acting 
could  not  even  imitate ;  it  was  something  which  to  feel 
as  I  now  feel  it,  you  must  have  seen  it  as  I  saw.    The 
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men  to  whom  I  am  now  allu(£iigbelc«iged  to  the  veDe* 
rable  Soaety  oi  Friends — that  amiable  body  of  persons 
— the  friends  indeed  of  all  that  is  most  precious  to  man 
— ^the  distingui^ed  advocates  of  hmnanitj,  justice,  and 
peace,  and  the  patterns,  as  well  as  promoters  of  all  the 
kindest  charities  of  our  nature.  In  their  manner  of 
testifying  to  this  cause,  diere  was  something  so  ^mple 
and  so  touc^iii^,  that  it  disarmed  for  a  season  the  ha- 
bitual indignation  of  the  learned  fiither  of  the  system,* 
and  seemed  to  thaw  the  cold  calculations  of  its  foster 
parent,f  and  his  followers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
lapping  Interest.^ 

Sir,  there  is  one  circumstance  in  these  melancholy 
detuls,  which  I  have  refrained  from  touching  upon, 
because  it  seemed  always  to  excite  a  peculiar  degree 
of  soreness :  I  mean  the  scarcity.  We  have  often  been 
taunted  with  this  topic.  We  have  been  triumphantly 
asked,  *'  What !  is  the  scarcity  too,  owing  to  the  Orders 
in  Council  ?"  CertMnly  we  never  thought  of  ascribing 
the  wet  summer,  and  the  bad  crop,  to  the  present  com- 
mercial system;  bnt  as  for  scarcity,  I  imagine  there 
may  be  two  kinds  of  it  equally  inconvenient  to  the 
people — a  scarcity  of  food,  and  a  scarcity  of  money  to 
buy  food  with.  All  the  witnesses  whtmi  we  examined, 
were,  without  exception,  asked  this  question,  "  Do  you 
recollect  the  scarcity  of  1800  or  1801 V  Yes,  was  the 
answer,  we^  do  remember  it ;  the  dearth  was  then 
•  great,  greater  than  at  present,  for  there  were  two  fail- 
ing crops."  But  when  we  asked,  whether  the  distress 
was  as  great,  they  flung  up  their  hands  and  exclaimed 
— "  O  nothii^  like  it,  for  then  the  people  had  plenty 
of  work  and  fidl  wages,  whereas  now  the  want  of  money 
meets  the  want  of  food."    But  further,  Sir,  have  you 
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not  taken  away  the  only  remedy  for  this  scarcity — the 
only  relief  to  which  we  can  look  under  a  bad  harvest — 
by  closing  the  com  market  of  America  ?  Did  we  not 
always  say,  in  arguing  upon  these  measures  protec- 
tively ;  "  Where  are  you  if  a  bad  seascm  comes,  and 
there  is  a  risk  of  a  iamine  V  Well — unhappily  this 
calamity  has  come,  or  approaches ;  the  season  is  ba4 
uid  a  &mine  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  now  we  say  as 
we  did  before—"  Where  are  you  with  your  Orders  Ui 
Council,  and  your  American  quarrel  ?"  Why,  Sir,  to 
deny  that  those  measures  affect  the  scarcity,  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  our  Jesuit's  haik  bill  exas- 
perated the  misery  of  the  French  hospitals,  for  that  the 
wretches  there  died  of  the  ague  and  not  of  the  bill — 
True,  they  died  of  the  ^ue ;  but  your  murderous  policy 
withheld  from  them  that  kindly  herb  which  the  prori- 
dence  that  mysteriously  inflicted  the  disease,  mercifully 
bestowed  for  the  relief  of  sufierii^  humanity. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  let  me  entreat  of  the  House 
to  reflect  how  it  bears  upon  the  operations  now  carry- 
ing on  in  the  Peninsula.  Our  armies  there  are  fed 
from  America;  supplies  to  the  amount  of  ei^tornine 
millions  a-year,  are  derived  by  them  from  thence ;  the 
embargo  t'other  day  raised  the  price  of  flour  in  the 
Lisbon  market  above  fifty  per  cent ;  and  when  .the 
news  of  this  advance  reached  London,  you  heard  from 
one  witness  that  it  occasioned  in  one  morning,  within 
his  own  knowledge,  an  export  from  this  port  of  six 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  to  supply  the  Portuguese  mar- 
ket. Our  operations  in  Sp^n  and  Portugal  then  depend 
upon  the  intercourse  with  America,  and  yet  we  madly 
persist  in  cutting  that  intercourse  off!  And  is  it  indeed 
come  to  this  ?  Are  we  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  Spa- 
nish war,  except  when  America  is  concerned  ?  To  that 
contest  what  sacrifices  have  we  not  cheerfidly  made  ? 
To  its  paramount  importance  what  perpetual  tribute 
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have  we  not  been  paying?  Has  it  not  for  years  been 
tiie  grand  object  of  our  bopes  as  of  our  efforts ;  the 
centre  upon  which  all  our  politics,  external  and  domes- 
tic, have  hinged ;  the  point  which  reguhited  every  thing, 
frcan  the  negotiation  of  a  public  treaty  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  Cabinet  ?  Upon  this  contest  what  millions 
of  money,  what  profudon  of  British  blood  have  we  not 
lavished,  without  ever  stopping  to  count  the  cost,  so 
self-evident  have  we  ever  deemed  its  advantages  or 
rather  its  necessity  to  be  ?  Yet  now  are  we  prepared 
to  abandon  it — ^to  sacrifice  all  our  hopes  of  its  future 
profit — to  throw  away  every  advance  that  we  have 
already  made  upon  it,  because  it  can  no  longer  be  pro- 
secuted without  involving  us  in  the  costs  and  dangers 
of— a  reconciliation  with  Ammca !  For  this  war,  for 
this  same  bootless  war,  we  hesitate  not  to  neglect  every 
interest,  every  domestic  tie — to  cripple,  oppress,  starve, 
and  grind  down  our  own  people ;  but  all  attention  to 
it,  all  thought  of  it,  suddenly  leaves  us  the  moment  we 
ascertain  ^at,  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  we  must  abandon 
an  tmjust  and  ruinous  quarrel  with  our  kinsmen  in 
America,  and  speedily  relieve  the  unparalleled  distresses 
of  our  own  countrymen !  Now,  and  now  only,  and  for 
this  reason  and  none  other,  we  must  ^ve  up  for  ever 
the  cherished  object  of  all  our  hopes,  and  no  longer 
even  dream  of  opposing  any  resistance  to  France  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe — because  by  continuing  to  do 
so  we  should  effectufdly  defeat  her  machinations  in 
America ! 

I  have  now,  Sir,  slightly  and  generally  touched  upon 
the  heads  of  that  case  of  deep  distress  which  the  evi- 
dence presents  to  our  view ;  and  I  here  stop  to  demand 
by  what  proois  this  evidence  has  been  met  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  ?  Not  a  question  did  the  honourable 
gentlemen,  who  defend  the  system,  venture  to  put  by 
way  of  shaking  the  testimony,  the  clear  and  united 
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testinuHij  to  which  I  have  been  aUuding;  not  a  wit- 
ness did  they  call  on  their  part  with  the  view  of 
rebutting  it,  save  only  one,  and  to  this  one  person's 
evidence  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  call  your  atten- 
tion, because  from  a  particular  circumstance  it  does  so 
happen  that  it  will  not  be  found  upon  the  minutes,  and 
can  therefore  only  be  known  to  tiiose  who  heard  it,  by 
whom,  I  well  know,  it  never  can  be  forgotten.  Thb 
man,  whom  Z  will  not  name,  having  denied  that  any 
great  distress  prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  in  the 
manuiacturing  districts,  it  was  fit  that  I  should  exa- 
mine him  a  little  more  closely,  seeing  that  he  took 
upon  himself  to  contradict  the  statement  unanimously 
given  by  the  most  respectable  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  country  but  a  few  days  before.  I  there- 
fore asked  whether  he  meant  to  say,  that  the  artisans 
had  the  same  wages  as  usual — And  then  was  disclosed 
a  scene  the  most  revolting,  the  most  disgusting,  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  insomuch,  indeed,  that  I  was 
immediately  afterwards  implored  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite  to  allow  the  evidence  to  be  expunged,  that  it 
might  not  remain  on  our  Joiuuals  to  defile  them.  This 
man  in  substance  told  us,  that  the  people  had  enough 
of  wages — that  they  had  no  right  to  more — that  when 
their  w^es  were  at  the  former  rate  they  had  three 
times  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have ! — What  ?  did  he 
really  dare  to  say  tW  the  food  which  we  had  heard 
with  sorrow  described  by  the  Lancashire  witnesses  was 
enough  for  the  support  of  Englishmen,  or  that  Hub 
miserable  fare  was  all  that  the  lower  people  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to — the  lower  people  to  whom  we 
owe  ail  our  national  greatness?  Did  he  venture  to 
tell  the  representatives  of  that  people — us  who  are 
sent  here  by  them — who  meet  here  only  to  consult 
for  their  interests — ^who  only  exist  by  and  for  them — 
that  a  short  allowance  of  oatmeal  and  water  (for  such 
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is  the  fact)  was  the  fit  fare  for  them  ?*  Sir,  this  man 
sprung,  I  make  do  doubt,  himself  from  the  same  class 
oi  the  community,  and  at  any  rate  now  became  by 
their  labour,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  ooe  of  the  most 
affluent  merchants  in  the  city  of  liOndon — this  loyal 
man,  for  he  began  his  evidence  with  an  attack  upon 
Jacobinism,  and  imputed  the  present  distresses  to  the 
seditious  machinations  of  partymen  in  this  town,  I 
rather  think  he  meant  to  insinuate  in  this  house— an 
attack  which  was  also  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  minutes — this  very  person  standing  in  this  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament, — ^was  shameless  enough  to 
infflnuate  that  Englishmen  must  be  fed  low  to  keep 
them  quiet ;  for  he  distinctly  stated,  that  if  you  gave 
them  more,  you  pampered  them,  or  as  he  termed  it» 
accustomed  them  to  "  luxuries  irrelevant  to  their  con- 
dition," and  unhinged  (as  he  phrased  it  in  the  jargon 
of  his  loyalty)  "unhinged  the  frame  of  society."  Sir, 
I  yielded  to  the  united  entreaties  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  credit  of 
our  records,  I  consented  to  this  disgraceful  evidence 
bemg  expunged.  I  now  repent  me  of  what  I  did ;  for 
I  ought  rather  to  have  suffered  the  contamination  to 
remain  that  it  might  record  by  what  sort  of  witnesses 
this  system  is  upheld,  and  according  to  what  standard 
of  popular  rights  and  national  happiness  the  defence  of 
the  system  is  framed.  So  much,  however,  for  the  first 
and  last  attempt  which  was  made  to  impeach  the  &ct8 
brought  forward  by  my  witnesses. 

Driven  from  this  ground,  then,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  retreats  to  his  well  known  hold,  and  takes 
refiige  in  the  Custom-hoBse  books — in  the  accounts  of 
the  Inspector  General.  I  could  have  wished  that  he 
had  brought  that  worthy  and  respectable  officer  him- 

■  See  evidenw  of  Mr.  WomI,  Wt.  Bentlef,  Sk. 
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self  to  the  bar,  because .  then  we  might  have  learned 
more  accurately  how  those  returns  are  made  up ;  at 
present  we  have  only  a  meagre  note  of  a  few  lines  de- 
scribing the  errors  of  this  proceeding.  But,  with 
re^»ect  to  these  returns,  I  must  in  the  first  place 
observe,  that  we  cannot  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  re- 
ly on  such  evidence ;  the  period  is  gone  by  when  they 
might  have  been  admissible.  I  shall  explain  myself  in 
a  moment  upon  this  point.  Accounts  of  exports  and 
imports  are  resorted  to,  and  most  properly,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  trade  of  the  country  when  we  have  no 
better  data;  because  those  accounts  give  something- 
like  an  approximation  or  rough  guess  at  the  state  of 
the  trade,  and  are  in  ordinary  cases  the  only  means 
we  have  of  getting  at  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country  in  point  of  commercial  prosperity.  But 
when  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  most  unques- 
tioned authority  every  thing  relating  to  this  very  point 
— when  we  have  by  actual  inquiry  learned  in  what 
state  the  commerce  of  the  country  is — when  we  have 
gone  to  the  fountain  head  and  seen  the  situation  of 
things  with  our  own  eyes — it  is  idle  and  preposterous- 
to  run  after  lists  of  exports  and  imports,  which  are 
only  the  less  perfect  evidence — the  indirect  sign  or 
symptom,  and  utterly  out  of  time  after  we  have  exa- 
mined the  thing  itself  We  have  seen  that  the  people 
are  starving  all  over  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  master  manufacturers  ruined ;  after  this  to  produce 
an  array  of  Custom-house  figures,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  whether  manufactures  are  flourishing  or  not, 
is  stark  nonsense — such  an  array  is  superfluous,  if  it 
coincides  with  the  better  proofs ;  if  it  contradicts  thran, 
what  man  alive  will  listen  to  them  for  one  moment? 
But  I  confess,  Sir,  that  with  me,  at  any  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  credit  of  those  Custom-house  tables  would  be 
but  small,  after  the  account  of  them  which  appears  in 
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evidence.  The  Inspector  himself  has  stated  in  bis  Me- 
moraDdum,  that  the  method  oi  makiDg  up  the  account 
of  exports  cannot  be  safely  relied  upon,  in  those  in- 
stances where  no  payment  is  made ;  and  by  one  of  the 
returns  it  appesurs,  that  of  twenty-seven  millions,  the 
aver^;e  yearly  Talue  of  exports,  only  ten  millions  are 
subject  to  duty  on  exportation,  and  that  above  eight 
millions  neither  pay  duty,  nor  receive  bounty  or  draw- 
back ;  upon  this  simi  at  least,  then,  all  the  inaccuracy 
admitted  in  his  minute  must  attach.  But  the  evidence 
sufficiently  explains  on  which  side  of  the  scale  the  error 
is  likely  to  lie :  There  is,  it  would  seem,  a  fellow-feel- 
ing between  the  gentlemen  at  the  Custom-house,  and 
their  honoured  masters  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  so  that 
when  the  latter  wish  to  make  blazing  st^ements  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  the  former  are  ready  to  find  the  fuel. 
The  managing  clerk  of  one  of  the  greatest  mercantile 
houses  in  the  city,  tells  you  that  he  has  known  packages 
entered  at  L.5,000  which  were  not  worth  L.50;  that 
those  sums  are  entered  at  random,  and  cannot  be  at  all 
relied  upon.  Other  witnesses,  particularly  firom  Liver- 
pool, confirm  the  same  fact;  andIkQow,asdoes  my  Bight 
Honourable  Friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
was  present,  that  the  head  of  the  same  respectable  house, 
a  few  days  ago  mentioned  at  an  official  conference  with 
him,  an  instance  of  bis  own  clerks  being  desired  at  the 
Custom-house  to  make  a  double  entry  of  an  article  for 
export.  After  such  facts  as  these,  I  say  it  is  in  vain  to 
talk  of  Custom-house  returns,  even  if  they  were  con- 
tradicted in  no  respect  by  other  evidence.  After  shew- 
ing one  such  flaw  in  them,  I  am  absolved  from  all  fur- 
ther trouble ;  I  am  not  bound  to  follow  their  details  and 
prove  them  false  step  by  step  ;  I  have  shewn  enough 
to  destroy  their  credit  as  documents,  and  with  this  irre- 
parable damage  on  their  fece,  I  might  here  leave  them. 
But  strange  to  tell,  after  all  the  boasting  of  the  gentle- 
men opposite — in  spite  of  every  contrivance  to  conceal,i[^ 
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the  real  hct — aod  notwithstanding  the  essentially  vici- 
ous mode  of  preparing  those  documents,  it  does  so  hap- 
pen, that  the  ^ing  off  in  our  trade  is  too  great  even 
fi>r  the  machinery  of  the  Custom-house  to  sustain,  or 
cover  it  over ;  and,  with  every  effort  to  prevent  its  ap- 
pearanpe,  here  it  breaks  out  upon  the  face  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house papers  themselves !  At  first,  the  methods  I 
have  spoken  of  were,  no  doubt,  successful.  When  the 
deMcation  was  confined  within  certain  limits,  those 
methods  might  conceal  it,  and  enable  the  Ministers  to 
delude  this  House  and  the  country,  with  det^ls  of  our 
flouri^isg  commerce.  But  that  point  has  been  passed, 
and  no  resources  of  official  skill  can  any  more  suppress 
the  melancholy  truth,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  has 
gone  to  decay.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  latest  of  these 
annual  returns ;  and  by  its  details  we  find  that,  com- 
paring the  whole  amount  of  trade,  both  exports  and 
imports  (which  is  the  only  fmr  way  of  reckoning),  in 
18(^,  with  its  amount  in  1811,  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  tatter  year  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  thu-ty-six 
miUiotts — compared  with  1810,  the  ialUng  off  is  thirty- 
eight  millions.  If  we  confine  our  view  only  to  the  ex- 
port of  British  manufactures,  we  find,  that  the  falling 
off  in  181 1,  as  compared  with  either  of  the  former  years, 
(for  Uiey  are  nearly  equal,)  amounts  to  sixteen  milUons. 
And  if  we  take  in  the  export  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  also,  the  falling  off  in  1811,  compared  with 
1809,  is  twenty-four,  and  compared  with  1810,  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  millions !  Then,  Sir,  toe  need  not 
object  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  those  papers — they 
make  most  strongly  in  favour  of  our  argument — they 
are  evidence  for  us,  if  any  evid^ice  from  such  a  quarter 
were  wanted — and,  whatever  credit  you  may  give  to  the 
testimony  by  which  I  have  been  impeaching  their  au- 
thenticity— how  little  soever  you  may  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  me  in  doubting  their  accuracy,  and  in  im- 
puting ex^geration  to  them — I  care  not  even  if  yotu 
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should  wholly  deny  that  any  such  flaws  are  to  be  found 
in  their  construction,  and  that  any  such  abatement  as  I 
have  described  is  to  be  made  from  their  total  results ;  I 
say,  corrected  or  uncorrected,  they  prove  my  case — and 
I  now  rely  on  them,  and  hold  them  up  in  refutation  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  because  they  distinctly  demonstrate 
an  immense,  an  unparalleled  diminution  in  our  com- 
merce, during  the  last  eighteen  monthsj  and  wholly  co- 
incide with  both  our  evidence  and  our  argtmient. 

Of  the  positions  advanced  by  the  defenders  of  this 
system,  one  of  the  most  noted  is,  that  what  we  may  have 
lost  by  its  operation  in  one  quarter,  we  have  gained 
elsewhere — and  that  if  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
open  to  us,  we  have  extended  our  trade  in  the  other 
parts  of  America,  and  in  some  new  European  channels. 
To  this  argument,  however,  the  returns  which  I  have 
just  been  dwelling  upon  furnish  a  most  triumphant,  if 
it  were  not  rather  a  melancholy,  answer.  For  you  will 
observe.  Sir,  that  the  mighty  falling  off,  which  those  ac- 
counts exhibit,  is  upon  the  whole  trade  of  the  country — 
that  it  includes  South  America,  Heligoland,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
and  the  dominions  of  France.  If,  therefore,  upon  the 
wh(^  trade  there  has  been  this  great  de&lcation,  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  compensation  and  substitutes.  The  ba- 
lance is  struck — the  deficiency  is  proved,  after  all  the 
substitutes  have  been  taken  into  the  account,  and  credit 
has  been  given  for  them  all.  Every  such  allowance  being 
fully  made,  there  is  still  a  total  loss  of  trade  in  one  year 
to  ^e  enormous  amount  of  eight  and  thirty  millions 
sterKng.  In  like  manner  do  these  returns  dispose  of 
another  (famous  argument — that  the  deficit  of  last  year  is 
only  apparent ;  that  it  arises  from  making  a  comparison 
with  1810,  the  greatest  year  ever  known;  but  that, 
compared  with  former  years,  there  was  no  falling  off  at 
alt.    What  now  becomes  of  ihiS  assertion  ?  The  failing 
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offin  the  last  year,  as  compared  with  1810,  being  thirty- 
seven  millions ;  it  is  thirty-five,  as  compared  with  1809 ; 
and  the  deficit  of  exports  of  British  manufactures  is 
very  nearly  the  same  in  both  those  comparisons.  So 
much  for  the  assertions  of  honourable  gentlemen,  and 
the  real  results  of  the  Custom-house  documents. 

But  let  us  attend  a  little  more  closely  to  the  much- 
boasted  substitutes  for  our  American  trade,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  in 
the  South,  and  in  our  own  settlements  in  the  North. 
Almost  all  the  witnesses  who  were  examined  knew 
something  of  these  branches  of  commerce ;  and  it  was 
the  constant  practice  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  ask 
thent,  how  fer  they  had  found  relief  from  them  ?  We 
generally  began  with  inquiring,  whether  they  had  tried 
the  South  American  markets  ?  and  there  was  always 
the  same  sort  of  answer :  it  was  in  most  cases  given 
with  an  air  and  manner  sufficiently  significant,  inde- 
pendent of  the  words ;  there  was  gener^y  a  something 
which  I  should  distinguish  by  a  foreign  expression,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  use  it,  where  we  have  none  at 
home  that  will  convey  the  meaning — ^a  sort  of  naiveU — 
an  arch  and  humorous  simplicity,  which  some  now  pre- 
sent must  recollect.  "  Try  the  South  American  mar- 
ket ? — Aye,  that  we  have !"  Or,  "  Know  the  Bnudl 
trade  ? — We  know  it  full  well !"  Some  who  had  not 
personal  experience  of  it,  on  being  asked,  "  Whether 
they  knew  of  any  others  who  had  tried  the  South  Ame- 
rican trade  ?"  said,  "  They  never  wished  to  know  any 
such  people,  or  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them." 
Most  of  them  told  us,  that  Uieir  disappointments  were 
owing  to  Sir  Home  Fopham's  circular ;  and  when  we 
desu%d  explanation,  and  demanded  what  profits  they 
had  turned  on  those  adventures,  whether  twenty  or  on- 
ly ten  per  cent. — they  said  they  had  always  lost  fifty  or 
sixty,  or  more  in  the  hundred,  and  never  sold  for  prime 
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cost ;  frequently  abandoning  the  goods  to  their  fate,  to 
save  further  charges  in  inquiring  after  them.  Thus 
much  appeared  when  /  examined  them ;  being  myself 
no  trader  I  could  only  question  them  generally  and  diffi- 
dently :  accordingly,  in  my  hands,  they  came  off  easily 
and  safely  enough — not  so  when  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  took  up  the  tale,  which  he  never 
fuled  to  do  as  soon  as  I  laid  it  down.  Then  was  seen 
all  the  closeness  of  a  practical  scrutineer ;  he  took 
them  to  task  as  a  real  merchant,  dealer  and  chapman ; 
he  spoke  to  them  iu  their  own  language,  and  rated 
them  in  a  manner  so  alarming  to  them — but  to  my 
honourable  friend*  and  myself  so  amusing,  that  even 
now  it  is  some  merriment  to  recollect  the  dialogue : — 
"  What  r*  he  would  say,  "  did  you  suiFer  a  loss  from 
the  great  South  American  market  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the 
answer,  "  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent"  "  Indeed," 
said  the  oracle  of  trade,  sharply  enoi^h,  "  why,  what 
sort  of  caigoes  did  you  send  V — "Woollens,"  they  would 
answer,  "  or  flannels,  or  calicoes,"  as  the  case  might  be : 
— "  Woollens,"  he  would  reply,  "  why,  how  could  you 
think  of  such  a  thing  ? — Woollens ! — no  wonder  that  you 
lost." — So  that  all  comes  of  their  bad  trading,  and  not  of 
the  bad  nuwket. — "  While  you  are  left  to  yourselves," 
says  the  rig^t  honourable  gentleman,  "no  wonder  that 
you  make  a  losing  speculation  of  it :  What  can  your 
ordinary  traders  know  of  such  fine  markets  as  our 
South  Sea  bubble  ? — Come  to  us — repair  to  our  Board 
of  Trade — let  us  assort  yourcai^oes — take  a  hint  from 
my  noble  coUe^ue  in  tradef  and  me,  who  carry  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country — Come  to  the  licence  shop, 
and  we  will  teach  you  lie  sure  way — not  perhaps  of 
making  a  profit,  for  in  these  times  that  is  not  to  be 
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expected — but  of  reducing  your  loBses,  so  that  you 
shall  only  lose  thirty  or  peihaps  not  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  on  each  adventure  !" — But  grant  that  these 
merchants  have  really  mistaken  the  right  honourable 
gentleman's  grand  market,  and  have  not  exactly  hit 
upon  the  articles  that  suit  it ;  is  it  nothing  against  this 
new  raariiet  that  none  of  the  real  traders — nobody  but 
Lord  Bathurst,  and  his  Board  in  Downis^-street,  can 
find  out  what  things  answer  for  it  ?  Is  cert^nty  and 
steadiness  no  longer  a  dearable  quality  in  trade  ?  Are 
we  to  value  commerce  for  its  changeableness  ?  Is  va- 
riety now  the  great  beauty  of  traffic  ?  Is  that  line  of 
employment  fen'  capital  to  be  preferred  which  gives 
the  most  pTecarious  returns,  where  the  hazards  are  the 
greatest,  and  the  obstacles  the  most  difficult  ?  as  if  the 
merchant  was  in  search  of  amusement,  or  of  that  kind 
of  unnatural  delight  whidi  gamesters  are  said  to  take, 
in  Uie  risks  and  dangers  of  their  unworthy  occuj^tion  t 
Really,  Sir,  I  speak  as  one  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
practically ;  I  am  not  like  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board, 
an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  commerce ;  but  from  every 
thing  I  had  heard,  I  did  imagine  ibat  there  was  scHne 
merit  in  the  old-fashioned  qualities  which  were  con- 
ceived foolishly  I  imagine,  and  ignorantly,  to  distin- 
giush  a  good  market,  and  that  it  was  nothing  the  worse 
for  being  accessible — plain  enough  to  enable  traders  to 
find  out  what  •suited  it — large  enough  not  to  be  soon 
glutted — regular  enough  to  be  confided  in  more  years 
than  one — and  g^niul  enough  to  yield  some  little  pro- 
fit, and  not  a  ta^  loss  upon  each  adventure. 

Then  comes  the  other  great  substitute,  the  market 
of  British  North  America,  and  here  the  same  proofs  (^ 
a  complete  glut  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
evidence.  At  first,  indeed,  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  did  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Go- 
vernment, and  unwillingly  supported,  or  endeavoured  to 
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evade  the  prohibitory  laws,  it  was  found  easy  to  smug- 
gle ui  our  goods  through  Canada,  to  a  considerable 
amount.  But  this  outlet  too  we  have  now  taken  espe- 
dal  care  to  close  up,  by  persisting  in  the  same  mea- 
sures which  rendered  such  a  roundabout  trade  neccs- 
sai7,  Until  we  exasperated  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  their  Government,  and  enabled  the 
latter  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  requisite  for 
completing  the  exdusion  of  oai  trade — those  measures 
have  been  adopted — the  contraband  in  Canada  is  at  an 
end,  and  there  is  no  longer  that  vent  in  British  North 
Ametica,  which  the  Board  fondly  ims^ned  it  had  so 
slily  provided  for  our  commerce  ;  a  vent  which,  at  the 
best,  must  have  been  a  most  wretched  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  American  traffic,  in  its  direct  and 
iull  course. 

But,  Sir,  we  are  talking  of  substitutes ;  and  I  must 
here  a^  how  mudi  of  the  South  American  or  Euro- 
pean trade  is  really  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  United 
States  ?->because,  unless  it  is  strictly  spesdring  so  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  that  it  would  be  destroyed  were 
the  North  American  trade  restored,  no  pos^ble  ^gu- 
ment  can  be  drawn  from  its  amount,  against  the  mea- 
sures which  I  now  recommend  for  regaining  the  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States.  It  is  pretended  that  the  ex- 
port to  North  America  used  to  be  much  greater  than 
the  consumption  of  that  country,  and  that  a  lai^  piu*t 
of  it  was  ultimately  destined  for  the  consumption  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies ;  from  whence  the 
inference  is  drawn,  that  as  we  now  supply  those  mar- 
kets directly,  the  opening  of  the  North  American  mar- 
ket would  not  be  so  large  an  increase  as  is  suppose^. 
The  fact  is  quite  otherwise.  It  is  proved  in  evidence 
by  a  respectable  witness*  who  has  resided  for  years  in 
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America,  and  by  the  official  returns  before  Congress, 
that  not  above  a  thirteenth  in  value  of  the  amount  of 
the  goods  sent  from  this  country  to  the  United  States, 
is  in  the  whole  re-exported  to  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies ;  and  of  this  not  above  a  half  caji  be  Bri- 
tish manufacture.  There  will  only  be  then  a  dimiDu- 
tion  of  half  a  million  in  the  export  to  North  America 
from  this  cause,  and  that  must  have  been  much  more 
than  supplied  by  the  increase  of  the  North  American 
market  since  the  trade  was  stopt.  So  too  the  markets 
of  Brazil,  and  of  Spfun  and  Portugal,  which  are  spoken 
of  as  substitutes  for  our  North  American  commerce, 
will  most  unquestionably  continue  as  at  present  after 
that  commerce  shall  have  been  restored.  All  the  de- 
ductions that  we  have  any  ri^t  to  make  are  too  con- 
temptible to  be  mentioned.  No  proof  is  offered  or  even 
attempted  to  be  g^ven,  that  these  pretended  substitutes, 
are  in  fact  substitutes ;  that  they  would  not  continue 
to'  exist  in  their  present  extent  after  the  revival  of  the 
branches  in  the  place  of  which  they  are  absurdly  said 
to  be  substituted.  Therefore  I  need  not  ai^e  as  to 
the  extent  or  the  excellence  of  these  new  markets.  Be 
they  ever  so  valuable — be  they  as  fine  as  the  Vice- 
President  and  his  Board  can  dream  of^  my  argument 
is  not  touched  by  them,  until  it  be  shewn,  that  we 
must  lose  them  by  restoring  oiu:  intercourse  with  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  pressure  then  which  the  loss  of  our  foreign 
trade  has  occasioned,  have  we  discovered  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  any  relief?  The  gentlemen  opposite 
eagerly  fly  to  the  home  market ;  and  here  their  disap- 
pointment is,  I  grieve  to  say,  speedy  and  signal.  On 
tills  branch  of  the  question  the  evidence  is  most  strik- 
ing and  harmonious.  In  all  the  trades  which  we  exa- 
mined, it  appeared  that  the  home  market  was  depressed 
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in  an  unexampled  degree.  And  this  effect  has  been 
produced  in  two  ways.  Goods  destined  for  the  foreign 
market,  no  longer  finding  that  vent,  have  been  natu- 
rally thrown  more  or  less  into  the  home  market,  so  as 
to  glut,  or  at  least  greatly  overstock  it.  And  again, 
those  places  which  depended  for  part  of  their  support 
upon  the  foreign  market,  have  been  so  crippled  by  the 
loss  of  it,  that  their  consumption  of  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury  has  been  materially  contracted.  This  is  re- 
markably illustrated  in  the  evidence  respecting  the 
cutlery  trade  ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  articles,  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  explain  both  the  circumstances 
I  have  alluded  to.  Not  only  do  the  dealers  in  that  line 
find  the  home  market  imusually  loaded  with  their  goods, 
but  they  tell  you  that  they  find  a  much  smaller  demand 
than  formerly  for  those  goods,  in  all  places  which  used 
to  be  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  Evidence  of  the 
same  kind  is  to  be  found  touching  another  article  of 
luxury,  or  at  least  comfort,  the  Kidderminster  manu- 
&ctory ;  and  the  respectable  and  intelligent  witnesses 
from  Spitalfields  explained  fully  how  the  diminution 
of  their  staple  manufacture,  from  what  causes  soever 
arismg,  never  &ited  to  affect  all  the  other  branches  of 
industry  in  that  district,  down  to  the  bricklayer  and 
common  day-labourer.  It  must  be  so ;  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  close  connexion  and  mutual  depen- 
dency of  the  various  branches  of  industry,  will  not  per- 
mit it  to  be  otherwise. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  the  home  trade.  Sir,  I  must, 
call  your  attention  in  passing,  to  one  species  of  relief 
which  is  more  apparent  than  real,  arising  to  that 
.  branch  of  our  commerce  out  of  the  war  and  its  expen- 
diture. It  is  certain  that  at  present  a  great  part  of  the 
trade  which  remans  to  us  is  not  a  regular,  lucrative, 
and  if  I  may  so  speak,  wholesome  and  natural  trade — 
but  a  mere  transference  of  money  from  the  tax-payer 
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through  the  tax^therer  to  the  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant— a  mere  result  of  the  operations  of  supply  with- 
in this  House,  and  the  operations  of  war  ont  of  it.  I 
speak  now,  not  only  of  the  three  millions  a  year  paid 
to  the  dipping  interest  for  the  transport  service — nor 
of  the  vast  amount  of  our  expenditure  in  the  Peninsula 
and  Mediterraaean;  which  delusively  augment  by  many 
millions  the  apparent  exports  of  the  country,  but  I  will 
take  an  instance  firom  the  evidence  and  the  papers  on 
your  table,  and  it  shall  be  from  Birmingham.  Half  of 
the  trade  there  being  now  gone,  there  remMns  a  manu- 
facture, we  are  told,  of  goods  to  the  amount  of 
L.1,200,000  a  year,  for  home  consumption.  But  this 
home  consumption  includes  the  demand  of  that  great 
and  extravagant  consumer  the  Government.  The  Ord- 
nance accounts  shew  that  above  L.700,000  are  paid  in 
one  year  for  gun  and  pistol  barrels  made  at  Birming- 
ham ;  80  that  only  half  a  million  is  the  real  and  gen- 
uine extent  of  the  remaining  manufacture.  The  rest  no 
doubt  relieves  the  manufacturers  and  workmen,  but  it  is 
a  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  expense  goes  to  feed  the  war — to  sup- 
port soldiers  and  sailors,  who  in  return,  though  doubtless 
they  perform  great  and  precious  services  to  the  country, 
yet  do  not  at  all  contribute  to  augment  its  wealth,  or 
maintain  its  revenues,  as  workmen  and  peasants  would 
do  if  the  same  suras  were  expended  upon  them.  A  si- 
milar observation  may  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of 
clothing  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  Yorkshire,  and  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  these  demands  have  been  found  to 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  remMuing  trade.  Their 
amount  I  know  not  with  any  accuracy,  as  the  returns  . 
which  I  moved  for  are  not  yet  produced ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  conjecture  that  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men 
cannot  be  clothed  at  a  very  small  expense..  All  these 
demands  must  be  deducted  from  the  account,  if  we 
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wish  to  exhibit  a  ^r  view  of  the  actual  state  of  our 
manu&ctures. 

Suffer  me,  Sir,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  state  a  circumatance,  connected  with  the  Home 
trade,  which  is  peculiarly  striking,  and  ai^iies  to  shew 
clearly,  that  things  are  in  such  a  state  that  fuiy  relief 
obtaJoed  in  one  quarter  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
aaother.  In  the  clothing  districts,  it  was  stated  that 
about  a  year  and  a-half  ago,  a  considerable  extension 
of  trade  had  been  experienced  in  many  branches ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  circumstance  mentioned  than  the 
Vice-President's  countenance  brightened  up,  as  if  he 
had  at  length  began  to  see  daylight,  and  tie  tide  was 
really  turning  in  his  fevour:  so  he  greedily  piu-sued 
the  inquiry.  It  tumed  out,  however,  that  this  relief, 
(and  it  was  the  only  one  of  which  we  met  with  any 
trace  during  our  whole  investigation)  was  owing  to  a 
change  of  fashions,  which  about  that  time  was  intro- 
duced, the  ladies  having  taken  to  wearing  cloth  pe- 
lisses during  that  winter.  But  soon  after  came  the  se- 
quel of  the  same  tale ;  for  we  were  examining  the  Spi- 
taliields  weavers  on  some  other  points,  and  upon  their 
stating  that  they  were  never  so  badly  off  as  about  a 
year  and  a-half  ago,  we  inqiured  to  what  this  was  owing, 
and  it  turned  out  that  it  arose  entirely  from  the  change 
of  fashions  among  ^e  ladies,  who  no  loi^r  wore  silk 
pelisses.  Thus  the  clothiers  were  relieved  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  weavers,  and  the  only  instance  which 
this  long  and  various  inquiry  aflbrda  of  the  universal 
mfferings  being  interrupted  by  any  more  favourable 
events — ^the  only  diminution  to  the  distresses  tiiat  is 
any  where  to  be  met  with — is  one  which  increases 
tbose  miseries  precisely  in  the  same  degree  in  some 
otiier  quarter,  equally  deserving  our  protection  and  our 
pity. 

But  there  is  one  ground  which  the  advocates  of  the 
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system  always  retreat  to,  when  they  are  driTen  out  of 
the  facts,  and  find  themselves  unable  either  to  deny  the 
miseries  which  their  projects  have  occasioned,  or  to 
contend  that  there  are  any  practicable  means  of  relief. 
They  allow  that  our  commerce  is  destroyed — they  ad- 
mit thiri;  the  people  are  impoverished^but  there  are 
other  considerations,  they  contend,  which  a  great  na- 
tion should  entertain — there  are  more  valuable  posses- 
sions than  trade  and  wealth — and  we  are  desired  to 
consider  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  country.  Sir, 
there  is  no  man  within  these  walte  to  whom  such  an 
appeal  could  be  made  with  more  effect  than  to  him 
who  is  now  addressing  you.  Let  it  but  be  shewn  to  me 
that  our  national  honour  is  at  stake — ithat  it  is  involv- 
ed in  this  system — nay  that  it  touches  it  in  any  one 
point — and  my  opposition  from  that  moment  is  at  an 
end — only  prove  to  me,  that  although  our  trade  is  gone, 
or  turned  into  confined,  uncerUun  and  suspicious  chan- 
nels— although  our  manufacturers  are  ruined  and  our 
people  starving — yet  all  these  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
are  necessary  for  our  character  and  name — I  shall  be 
the  firs*  to  procl^m  that  they  are  necessary  and  must 
be  borne,  because  I  shall  ever  be  the  foremost  to  ac- 
knowledge that  honour  is  power  and  substantial  inhe- 
ritance to  a  great  people,  and  that  public  safety  is  in- 
compatible with  degradation.  Let  me  but  see  how  the 
preservation  of  our  maritime  rights,  paramount  as 
I  hold  them  to  every  other  consideration,  is  endanger- 
ed by  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council — and  I  sit 
down  and  hold  my  peace.  But  I  now  urge  you  to  that 
repeal,  because  I  hold  it  most  conscientiously  to  be, 
not  injurious  but  essential  to  the  preservation  and  sta- 
bility of  those  ri^ts,  and  of  the  naval  power  which 
protects  them ;  and  I  must  therefore  crave  your  leave 
to  step  aside  for  a  while  from  the  details  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged,  in  order  to  remove,  as  I  well  know 
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I  Speedily  can,  all  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  to  the  security  of  our  Naval  rights.  This 
explanation  is  due  both  to  the  question  itself  to  the 
numerous  parties  who  are  now  in  breathless  anxiety 
awaiting  its  decision,  and  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so, 
to  my  own  principles  and  character. 

On  the  foundation  of  our  pretensions  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time  urged  I  am  loth  to  enter,  because,  whether 
they  are  just  or  not,  according  to  my  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  maint^ning  or  abandoning  of  them,  even  of 
the  most  untenable  among  them,  is  quite  foreign  to 
this  discussion.  I  will  not  therefore  stop  to  examine 
the  value,  or  the  justice  of  our  claim  to  unlimited 
blockade — what  is  significantly  termed  paper  blockade. 
I  might  ask  since  when  this  has  been  introduced  or 
sanctioned  by  even  our  own  Courts  of  Public  Laws  ? 
I  might  refer  you  to  the  beginning  of  last  war,  when 
our  commanders  in  the  West  Indies  having  declared 
the  ports  of  Martinico  under  blockade,  the  highest 
authority  in  matters  of  prize,  the  Lords  of  Appeal, 
without  hesitation  decided  this  blockade  to  be  contrary 
to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  refused  to  support  it.  But 
as  my  argument  requires  do  such  position,  as  it  leads 
me  quite  clear  of  this,  question,  I  wish  not  to  embarrass 
myself  at  all  with  it,  and  I  will  freely  grant  every  ■ 
thing  that  can  be  asked  upon  the  question  of  rig^t. 
I  will  admit  that  we  have  a  right  to  blockade,  by  a  few 
lines  in  the  Gazette,  whole  islands,  coasts,  continents, 
nay,  the  entire  world  and  all  its  harbours,  without 
saiding  a  single  sloop  of  war  to  enforce  the  order. 
This  admisdon,  I  should  think,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  . 
the  most  blockading  appetite  in  the  House,  though  I 
perceive,  by  the  smile  of  distrust  on  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  countenance,  that  it  &lls  short  of  his 
notions.  I  will  also  pass  over  the  still  more  material 
question,  how  &r  we  have  a  right  to  blockade,  for 
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purposes  not  belligeteat  but  merc^itile,  that  is,  to  ex- 
clude neutrals  from  trading  with  our  enemy,  not  with 
the  view  of  reducing  that  en^uy  to  submission,  and 
tenuinating  the  contest  more  speecUly,  for  the  general 
good,  but  upon  the  q>eculatjon  of  stunting  the  enemy's 
trade  and  encouraging  our  own.  Lastly,  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  most  obvious  of  all  these  questions — how 
&r  we  have  a  right  to  blockade  the  enemy,  and  exclude 
the  neutral,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  our  own  block- 
ade and  engrossing  the  trade  with  the  enemy,  from 
which  we  keep  the  neutral  out — a  question  ably  stated 
the  first  time  I  had  the  honour  of  bringing  forward 
this  subject,  by  a  right  honourable  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  side.*  All  these  questions  I  pass  from,  how- 
ever strong  my  opinion  may  be  upon  some  of  them ; 
and  I  do  not  even  stop  to  show  what  the  evidence  does 
at  every  step  substantiate,  that  the  Orders  in  Coimcil 
do  in  no  respect  tend  to  secure  any  one  even  of  those 
pretended  advantages  for  our  own  trade  over  the  ene- 
my's ;  but  I  hasten  to  grapple  with  the  substance  of  the 
argument  on  the  other  side,  by  which  the  Orders  ia 
Council  are  connected  with  these  maritime  rights,  all 
of  which  I  am  now  admitting.  It  is  sdd,  that  if  we 
repeal  those  Orders,  and  wave  or  relinquish  for  the  pre- 
sent and  for  our  own  evident  advantage,  the  rights  on 
which  they  are  founded,  then  we  sacrifice  those  rights 
for  ever,  and  can  never  again,  happen  what  may,  en- 
force them.  Is  it  reaUy  so.  Sir  ?  llien  woe  betide  us 
and  our  rights !  for  which  of  all  our  maritime  rights 
have  we  not  at  one  time  or  another  relinquished? 
Free  ships  make  free  goods,  says  the  enemy,  imdso  say 
many  other  powers.  This  we  strenuously  deny,  and 
we  deem  our  denial  the  very  comer-stone  of  our  mari- 
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time  system.  Yet  at  the  peace  t>£  Utredit  we  gave  U 
op,  after  a  war  of  unexampled  success,  a  scoies  of  muoi- 
terrapted  triumphs,  in  which  our  power  was  extended* 
and  France  and  her  ItUiss  humiliated.  The  fiimous 
rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  has  had  the  s^ne  &te— that 
principle  out  of  which  the  Orders  in  Council  unques- 
tionably sprung.  The  name  by  whi<^  it  is  known 
shews  that  it  is  but  a  modem  invention ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  waved  or  relinquished  almoBt  as  soon  as 
it  was  discovered;  for  in  the  Amarioan  war  it  was 
^ven  np,  not  only  in  jwaetice,  but  by  repeated  decisions 
in  our  Prize  Courts :  I  allude  espedaily  to  the  well- 
known  judgments  of  ^  James  Marrioit  upon  this  point. 
In  the  last  war  it  was  also  dq>arted  from,  by  express 
acts  of  the  government  in  1793  and  1794;  yet,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  the  very  person  who  now  tells  us 
that  to  refriun  from  forcing  a  nght  and  to  abandon  it 
for  ever,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  was  he  who  con- 
tributed more  than  Juiy  other  man  to  revive  the  rule 
^  the  war  1756 ;  he  who  gave  to  the  world  an  able 
a^  learned  work,  certainly,— -but  one  which  I  deeply 
lament  ever  saw  the  l^t,-~I  mean  ibe  tract  known  by 
the  name  of  "^  Wctr  in  Disguise."  Another,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  &r  the  most  valuable  oi  our  mantime  rights, 
is  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war ;  it  i$ '  one 
of  die  most  unquestionable,  too,  for  it  is  stricUy  a  bel- 
ligerent [oineiple.  But  have  we  invariably  exocued 
it?  Nay,  have  we  not  offered  to  give  it  np ?  Recollect 
the  first  armed  neutrality,  at  the  olose  of  ihe  Ajnoican 
war ;  lir.  Fox  was  then  engaged  in  negotiatii^  away 
this  vGvy  right ;  and  by  a  &tality  as  remarkatde  astii^ 
which  I  have  just  spoken  oC  this  very  statesman  (and  a 
greater  has  never  ruled  in  t^  kingdom^  nor  one  taiare 
alive  to  the  true  honour  of  his  country)  was  the  very 
man  who  first  extended  the  right  of  blockade,  in  May 
1806 ;  and  his  colleagues,  regulated  by  his  principles, 
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were  the  authors  <^  the  coasting  blockade,  the  first  step 
to  the  famous  Orders  in  Council.  How,  then,  can  auj 
man  who  has  a  memory  about  him,  pretend  to  tell  us, 
that  if  we  for  a  moment  cease  to  exercise  those  ri^ts, 
we  never  can  again  enforce  them,  when  you  find  ^tat 
we  have  not  merely  abst^ed  from  exerci^ng,  but  act- 
ually surrendered  at  difierent  times  all  the  maritime 
principles  which  we  now  hold  most  sacred  and  most 
essential  ?  Is  it  necessary  always  to  do  a  thing  because 
you  have  the  right  to  do  it  ?  Can  a  right  not  be  kept 
alive  except  by  perpetually  uang  it,  whether  hurtful  or 
beneficial  ?  You  might  just  as  well  say,  that  because  I 
may  have  a  clear  rig^t  of  way  through  my  neighbour's 
close,  therefore  I  must  be  eternally  walking  to  and  fro 
in  the  path,  upon  p^n  of  losing  my  ri^t  should  I  ever 
cease  to  perform  this  exercise.  My  honourable  and 
learned  Mend*  would  run  up  and  teU  me,  if  he  saw  me 
resting  myself,  or  eatii^,  or  sleeping,  or  walking  to 
church, — "Why,  what  are  you  about?  You  are  leav- 
ing, relinquishing,  abandoning  your  inviolable  and  un- 
doubted light ;  if  you  do  not  instantly  return  and  con- 
stantly walk  there,  you  are  an  undone  man."  It  is 
very  posdble  that  this  may  be  destructive  of  my  com- 
forts, nay,  absolutely  ruinous  to  me,  but  still  I  must 
walk,  or  my  right  of  way  is  gone.  Hie  path  may  lead 
to  a  predpice  or  a  coal-pit,  wh^re  I  may  possibly  break 
my  neck  in  groping  after  my  sacred  rights.  What 
then  ?  My  grandchildren,  long  alter  I  shall  have  been 
destroyed  in  preserving  this  claim,  may  have  to  thank 
me  for  some  pleasant  or  profitable  walk,  which  it 
seems  there  was  no  other  way  of  keeping  possession  of 
but  by  my  destruction.  This  is  precisely  the  ai^ument 
^plied  to  the  present  question.    I  will  maintain  that 
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«very  right  maj  safely  be  waved,  or  abandoned  for  rea- 
sons of  expediency,  and  resumed  when  those  reasons 
cease.  If  it  is  otiierwise — if  a  rig^t  must  be  exerted, 
whether  beneficial  or  ruinous  to  him  who  cl^ms  it, 
you  abuse  the  language  by  calling  it  a  right — it  be- 
comes a  duty,  an  obligation,  a  burthen.  I  say,  if  your 
interest  requires  the  relinquishment  of  l^e  rights  in 
questirai,  abstain  from  enforcii^  them — give  them  up 
under  protest — do  not  abaadon  them^-do  not  yield 
them  in  such  away  that  you  may  seem  to  acknowledge 
yourselves  in  the  wrong — ^but  with  all  the  solemnities 
which  can  be  devised,  with  as  many  protestations  and 
other  formalities  as  the  requisite  number  of  civilians 
can  invent ;  state  that  you  are  pleased  to  wave  the 
exercise  of  the  right  for  the  present,  or  imtil  further 
notice ;  and  that  for  your  own  interest,  and  with  views 
of  your  own,  you  are  content  to  refrain  from  enforcing 
this  chapter  of  the  maritime  code.  Their  brain  must 
be  filled  with  wlmnsies,  and  not  with  ideas  of  light, 
who  can  imagine  that  a  conduct  like  this  would  place 
our  pretensions  in  jeopardy,  or  throw  a  single  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  exerting  on  the  morrow  the  very  same 
rights,  of  which  next  Saturday's  Gazette  should  conttun 
the  waiver.  Always  let  it  be  remembered,  that  I  ask 
no  surrender,  no  acknowledgment  I  say  keep  &st 
hold  of  your  i^ts — on  no  account  yield  them  up — 
-but  do  not  play  Uie  part  of  madness,  and  insist  on 
always  using  those  rights  even  when  their  use  will 
infallibly  work  your  ruin. 

In  entering.  Sir,  upon  the  discusaon  of  our  maritime 
system,  I  have  been  drawn  aade  from  the  course  of 
my  statement  respecting  the  importance  of  the  com- 
merce which  we  are  saraificing  to  those  pure  wbimsieE^ 
I  can  call  them  nothing  else,  respecting  our  abstract 
rights.  That  commerce  is  the  whole  American  mar- 
ket— a  branch  of  trade  in  comparison  of  which,  whe- 
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ther  you  regard  its  extent,  its  certainty,  or  its  progress- 
ive iaerease,  every  ot^^  ^oks  into  iDsignificanoe.  It 
is  a  market  which  in  Ordinary  years  may  take  off 
about  thirteen  millions  worth  of  our  m&nu&ctures; 
and  in  steadiness  and  regularity  it  is  unrivalled,  is 
Uiis  respect,  or  indeed  in  any  other,  it  veiy  litde  re- 
sembles the  right  honourable  gentleman's*  &mou$ 
South  American  market.  It  has  none  of  the  difficuU^y 
and  uncertainty  which  it  seems  are  now  among  the 
eharacteristics  of  a  good  trade;  neither  has  it  that 
otber  remarkable  quality  of  subjecting  those  who  use 
it  to  a  loss  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  unless  they  put 
their  speculations  and  assortments  undar  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  All  such  [uroperties  I 
disclaim  on  the  part  of  the  American  commerce ;  it  is 
sore  and  easy,  and  known,  and  gives  great  and  steady 
profits.  The  returns  dre  indeed  as  sure,  and  the  bad 
debts  as  few,  as  they  used  to  be  e\ea  in  the  trade  of 
Holland.  Those  returns  are  also  grown  much  more 
speedy.  Of  this  you  have  ample  proof  before  you,  not 
merely  from  the  witnesses  aotnally  examined,  who  have 
all  said  that  the  payment  was  now  as  quick  as  in  any 
other  line,  and  that  the  Americans  often  i»^wred 
ready  money  bargains  for  the  discount ;  but  the  same 
thing  is  exemplified  in  the  omissions  of  the  case  Imm^^ 
forward  by  the  petitioners.  Four  years  s^  they  told 
you,  and  proved  it  at  your  bar,  that  were  the  inteiv 
course  with  the  Umted  States  cut  off  we  should  lose 
above  twelve  millions,  or  a  year  and  a  h&lfs  paymfflits, 
that  bdug  the  sum  then  due  from  America  to  this 
comrtay.  Now  they  have  no  anch  case  to  urge ;  fiw 
they  well  know,  that  were  a  balaniee  struck  between 
the  two  nations  to-moirow,  it  would  be  considerably  in 
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fiiTOurof  the  Americans,  80  greatly  have  they  increased 
in  wealth,  and  so  rapidt^  has  ^ia  unmeose  trade  been 
growing,  as  it  were,  under  our  very  eyes ! 

There  are  some  political  facte,  which  we  must  take 
as  &cts,  because  they  are  proved  to  us,  without  being 
able  to  acoonnt  for  them,  or  to  trace  them  to  their 
origio,  and  explain  their  causes.  But  the  extent,  and 
swift  and  regular  progress  of  the  American  market  for 
British  goods  is  not  of  this  number ;  we  can  easily  and 
clearly  account  for  it.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  can 
be  DO  otherwise,  and  the  reascm  Ues  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  fact.  America  is  an  immense  agricultural  coun- 
trj,  where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap ;  men  and  labour, 
though  quickly  increaung,  yet  still  scarce  and  dear 
when  compared  with  the  boundless  regions  which  they 
occupy  and  cultivate.  In  such  a  country,  manufactur- 
es do  not  natujajly  thrive ;  every  exertjon,  if  matters 
be  lefl  to  themselves,  goes  into  other  channels.  This 
peo{^  is  connected  with  England  by  orig^  language, 
manners,  and  institutions ;  their  tastes  go  along  with 
their  convenieiice,  and  they  OHne  to  xis  as  a  matter  ,^ 
course  for  the  articles  which  they  do  not  make  thenp 
selves.  Only  take  one  fact  as  aa  example :  Th^  negroep 
in  the  Sonthem  States  are  clothed  in  English  made 
goods,  and  it  takes  forty  shillings  a-year  thus  to  supply 
one  of  those  unfortunate  persons.  This  will  be  admit- 
ted to  be  the  lowest  sum  for  which  any  person  in  Ame- 
rica can  be  clothed ;  but  take  it  as  4he  average,  and 
make  deduction  for  the  expenses  above  prime  cost— 
you  have  a  sum  upon  the  whole  population  of  eight 
millions,  which  approaches  the  value  of  our  exports  to 
the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  clothing ; 
go  to  uiy  house  in  the  Union,  from  their  large  and 
weidthy  cities  to  the  most  solitary  cabin  or  log4iouae 
in  the  forests — you  find  in  every  comer  the  furniture, 
tools,  and  ornaments  of  Stafforc^iire,  of  Warwickshire, 
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and  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ei^land.  The  wondef 
.  ceases  when  we  thus  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  we 
pliunly  perceive  that  it  can  be  no  otherwise.  The  whole 
populalaon  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  customers, 
who  require  and  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  our  goods. 
This,  too,  is  peculiar  to  that  nation,  and  it  is  a  peculi- 
arity as  happy  for  them  as  it  is  profitable  to  us.  I 
know  the  r^  or  affected  contempt  with  which  some 
persons  in  this  country  treat  our  kinsmen  of  the  west 
I  fear  some  angry  and  jealous  feelings  have  survived  our 
former  more  intimate  connexion  with  them — feelings 
engendered  by  the  event  of  its  termination,  but  which 
it  would  be  n'iser  as  well  as  more  manly  to  foiget. 
Nay,  there  are  certmn  romantic  spirits  who  even  des- 
pise the  unadorned  structure  of  their  massive  democra- 
tic society.  But  to  me  I  freely  acknowledge  the  sight 
of  one  part  of  it  brings  feelings  of  envy,  as  an  English- 
man ;  I  mean  the  happy  distinction,  that  over  the  whole 
extent  of  that  boundless  continent,  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Misassippi  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  there  is  not  one  pauper  to  be  found. 
Buch  are  the  customers  whom  America  presents  to  us. 
The  rapid  increase  of  their  culture  and  population  too, 
doubling  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  must  necessarily 
augment  this  demand  for  our  goods  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Circumstanced  as  the  two  countries  are,  I 
use  no  figure  of  speech,  but  speak  the  simple  fact  when 
I  say,  that  not  an  axe  falls  in  the  woods  of  America 
which  does  not  put  in  motion  some  shuttle,  or  hammer, 
or  wheel  in  England.  Look  at  Mr.  Parkes's  evidence, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  chains  which  happen  in  the 
New  World,  or  the  political  proceedings  of  the  two 
governments,  their  orders,  and  manifestoes,  and  nego- 
tiations, may  be  perceptibly  traced  in  their  instantane- 
ous effects  in  this  country — in  the  increased  or  dimin- 
ished velocity  (I  speak  to  the  letter)  of  the  wheels 
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which  are  moTing  in  the  diflferent  districts  where  Eng- 
lish manu&ctures  used  to  flourish. 

But  let  us  merely  pause  upon  the  broad  &ct  of  the 
present  amount  of  the  American  market,  and  let  us 
keep  our  eye  for  a  moment  upon  the  numerical  expres- 
atm  of  its  demand — thurteen  millions  sterling  by  the 
year !  Why,  Sir,  only  conceive  any  event  which  shouid 
give  an  opening  in  the  north  of  Europe,  or  theMeditem^ 
oeiui  for  but  a  small  part  of  this  vast  bulk — some  change 
or  accident  by  which  a  thirteenth,  aye,  or  a  thirtieth 
.of  this  enormous  value  of  British  goods  could  be  thrown 
into  the  enemy's  countries !  Into  what  transports  of 
delight  would  the  Vice  I'reaident  be  flung !  I  verily 
believe  he  would  make  but  one  step  from  his  mansion 
to  his  office — all  Downing-street,  and  all  Dukes'-place 
would  be  in  an  uproar  of  joy.  Bless  me,  what  a  scene 
of  activity  and  business  should  we  see !  What  Cabinets 
—what  Boards ! — What  amazing  conferences  of  Lords 
of  Trade  ? — What  a  driving  toother  of  Ministers  !— 
What  a  rustling  of  small  clerks ! — What  a  mighty  rush- 
ing of  brokers! — Circulars  to  the  manufacturing  towns 
—harangues  upon  'Change,  performed  by  eminent  naval 
characters — triumphal  processions  of  dollars  and  volun- 
teers in  St.  James*s-square !-— Hourly  deputations  firom 
^e  merchants-M»>urteous  and  pleasing  answers  from 
the  Board — a  speedy  importation  into  Whitehall,  to  a 
large  amount,  of  worthy  knights  representing  the  city 
— a  quick  return  cargo  of  licences  oud-hints  for  cai^oes 
— ^the  whole  craft  and  mystery  of  thai  licence  trade  re. 
vived,  with  its  appropriate  pequries  and  frauds — new 
life  ^ven  to  the  drooping  firms  of  dealers  in  forgery, 
whom  I  formerly  exposed  to  you— -answered  by  corres- 
ponding activity  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  its  clerks—' 
slips  of  the  pen  worth  fifteen  thousand  pounds* — judi- 

■  Mc-  Boring  had  ttated,  Ihat  b;  two  misttkei  at  one  time  lieencn  wera 
naieni  v>  nJuablf,  that  he  wouM  bare  given  tfaat  luni  for  tbem. 
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dous  inutakes^wdl''Considered  ovem^ts — elaboiate 
inadvertencies — Whyj  Sir,  bo  happily  constituted  is  the 
Right  Honoomble  Gentleman's*  understandiag,  that 
his  very  blunders  are  more  predous  than  the  accuracies 
of  other  men ;  and  it  is  no  meta^dior,  but  a  litcaral  mer- 
oantile  propodtion,  to  say,  that  it  is  bett^  worth  omr 
white  to  err  with  him  than  to  think  rightly  with  the 
rest  of  mai^iiid ! — >And  all  this  life,  and  activity,  aad 
machinery  for  what  ? — ^To  snatch  at  a  miserable  export 
~occ»iofttal —  fleeting —  irregular— ^hMneral— very 
limited  in  amoimtr~unlikely  to  recar— uncertain  in  its 
return — ^precarious  in  its  continuanee— beneficitdtoth« 
enen^ — exposed  to  his  c^ices,  and  liable  by  his  nod 
to  be  swept  at  once  into  the  fund  of  his  confiacations— - 
enjoyed  while  he  does  permit  it,  by  his  sufferanee  for 
his  fflida~-enrichit^  lus  sut^ets — manning  his  fleets — 
nursing  up  for  him  a  navy  whidi  it  has  idready  taken 
the  utmost  efibrts  of  our  imconquerable  marine  to  de^ 
stroy! — GoodGod!  the  inciurable  perverseness  of  human 
folly ! — always  straining  after  things  that  are  beyond 
its  reach,  of  doubtful  worth  and  discreditable  pursuit, 
and  neglecting  otgects  of  immense  value,  because  in 
addition  to  their  own  importance,  they  have  one  recom- 
mendation which  would  make  viler  possessirais  desira^ 
blo—^at  thcrj'  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  honestly  as 
well  as  safely  enjoyed !— It  is  this  imserable,  shifting, 
doubtful,  hateful  traifio  that  we  pref»,  to  the  sure,  re- 
gular, increasing,  Iionest  gains  of  American  ctHnmerce ; 
to  a  trade  which  is  placed  beyond  the  enemy's  reach — 
which  besides. encircling  ourselves  in  peace  and  honour, 
only  benefits  those  who  are  our  natural  Mends,  over 
whtwi  he  has  no  controul,  but  who  if  they  were  er&t 
so  hostile  to  us,  could  not  annoy  us-~whioh  snpports  at 
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ffoee  all  that  remainB  o£  Hberty  bey^id  the  seas,  and 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  its  mam  pillar  within  the  reahn, 
the  mantiiaotuTeg  and  commerce  of  £ngiland  ! 

And  now,  ^,  look  to  the  other  side  of  this  picture. 
— See  to  what  sources  of  supply  jou  are  driving  the 
Americans,  wfa^i  jou  refuse  them  your  own  markets- 
Why,  you  aie  icaciag  them  to  be  whdly  dependrait  on 
themselves!  The  eighteenth  century  closed  with  a 
ooorse  of  viol«ioe  and  &Uy,  which  iu  spite  of  every 
natuisl  tie,  dissolved  their  political  conueetion  willi  the 
crown ;  and,  as  if  the  cup  of  our  m&tuatiou  was  not 
full,  we  must  begin  the  nineteenth  with  the  phrenzy  of 
severing  them  from  all  connexion,  and  making  them^ 
coDtrary  to  the  oonrse  of  nature  itself  independent  of 
our  Bkanufacturers  and  merchants !  I  will  not  go 
through  the  evidence  iqxm  this  importsnt  branch  ct 
the  case,  for  I  feel  myself  already  too  much  exhausted 
to  attonpt  it ;  but  whoever  reads  it  will  find  it  uni&rmly 
in  every  page  shewii^  tJie  efiects  of  our  system,  in 
forcing  manufactures  all  over  America  to  rival  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  branch  of  the  mao^  in  which  we  used 
quietly,  and  without  the  least  fear  of  competition  to 
sup;^  them,  that  is  not  now  to  a  certain  d^^tee  culti- 
vated by  themselves;  maoy  have  wholly  taken  rise 
since  1807 — all  have  rapidly  sprung  up  to  a  feimidable 
maturity.  To  ^ve  but  a  few  examines.— In  New- York 
there  axe  now  ibrty  thousand  Uxxm  going — glass  is 
made  in  a  way  that  we  ourselves  witnessed,  for  we  saw 
the  specimen  produced — ^wool  cards  are  now  made 
there  which  used  r^ulariy  to  be  imported  from  henoe 
— and  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of  ootton 
twist  to  the  South  of  Europe,  from  the  country  which 
possesses  the  most  abundantly  the  raw  material.  I  say 
nothing  of  their  wool,  and  the  excellent  Merino  breed 
ftey  have  obttuned  from  Spain.  Look  only  to  one 
striking  fiurtT-^Pittsbuigfa  is  a  town  remotdy  otuatod 
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in  the  most  western  part  of  the  Union,  i^hteen  /ears 
ago  it  was  a  hamlet,  so  feeble  and  insecure  that  the  in- 
habitants cx>uld  scarcely  defend  themselves  from  their 
Indian  neighbours,  and  durst  hardly  quit  the  place  for 
fear  of  being  scalped.  Now  there  are  steam  eng^es 
and  a  large  glass  work  in  the  same  town,  and  you  saw 
the  product  of  its  furnaces.  It  stands  on  a  stratum  of 
coal  fif^n  feet  thick,  and  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
sur&ce,  which  extends  orer  all  the  coimtry  west  of  the 
Alleghany  chain.  Coal  there  sells  for  ax  shillings  the 
chaldron,  and  &e  same  precious  mineral  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Atlantic  States,  at  Richmond,  and  else- 
where, aecesfflble  by  sea.  It  is  usual  to  see  men  on 
'Change  in  the  lai^  towns  with  twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  trade — Companies  are  established 
for  manufactures,  insurance,  and  other  mercantile  spe- 
culations, with  large  capitals,  one  as  high  as  L.120,000 
sterling — The  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent.,  and  the 
price  of  land  in  some  places  as  high  as  in  England.  I 
do  not  enumerate  these  things  to  prove  that  America 
cwi  already  supply  herself — God  forbid ! — If  she  could, 
the  whole  mischief  would  be  done,  and  we  could  not 
now  avert  the  blow ;  but  though  too  much  has  indeed 
been  efiected  by  our  impolicy,  a  breathii^  time  yet  is 
left,  and  we  ought  at  least  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
regiun  what  has  been  thrown  away — ^in  four  or  five 
years'  time  it  will  be  gone  for  ever. 

But  I  shall  here  be  told,  as  I  often  have  been,  that 
these  counsels  spring  from  fear,  and  that  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  instil  a  dread  of  American  manufactures,  as 
the  ground  of  our  measures — Not  so.  Sir, — ^I  am  incul- 
cating another  fear — the  wholesome  fear  of  utter 
impolicy  mixed  with  injustice — of  acting  un^rly  to 
others  for  the  purpose  of  minii^  yourselves.  And 
after  all,  from  what  quarter  does  this  taunt  proceed  ? 
Who  are  they  by  whom  I  am  upbraided  for  preaching. 
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up  a  dread  of  rival  American  nuiDu&ctureB  ? — The 
very  men  whose  whole  defence  of  the  system  is  founded 
upon  a  fear  of  competition  from  European  manufac- 
tures— who  refuse  to  abandon  the  blockade  of  France, 
from  an  apprehension  (most  ridiculous  as  the  evidence 
shews)  of  European  manufactures  rivalling  us  through 
American  commerce — who  blockade  the  Continent 
from  a  dread  that  the  manufectures  of  France,  by 
means  of  the  shipping  of  America,  will  imdersell  our 
own — the  men  whose  whole  principle  is  a  fear  of  the 
capital,  industry  and  skill  of  England  being  outdone  by 
the  trumpery  wares  of  France,  as  soon  as  her  market 
is  equally  open  to  both  countries ! — Sir,  little  as  I  may 
think  such  alarms  worthy  of  an  Englishman,  there  is  a 
hind  of  fear  which  I  would  fain  urge — a  fear  too  of 
France ;  but  it  is  of  her  arms  and  not  of  her  arts. 
We  have  in  that  quarter  some  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion, and  I  would  have  our  policy  directed  solely  with 
a  view  to  removing  it.  Look  only  at  the  Spanish  war 
in  its  relation  to  the  American  trade. — In  that  cause  we 
have  deeply  embarked — we  have  gone  on  for  years, 
pouring  into  it  our  treasures  and  our  troops,  almost 
without  limit,  and  all  the  profit  is  yet  to  come.  We 
have  stUl  to  gain  the  object  of  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
to  do  something  which  may  shew  they  have  not  been 
made  in  vain.  Some  great  effort  it  seems  resolved  to 
make,  and  though  of  its  result  others  are  far  more  san- 
guine than  I  am  able  to  feel,  I  can  have  little  hesita- 
tion in  thinking,  that  we  had  better  risk  some  such 
attempt  once  for  all,  and  either  gain  the  end  in  view, 
or,  convinced  that  it  is  unattainable,  retire  frx)m  the 
contest.  If  then  this  is  our  policy,  for  God's  sake  let 
the  grand  effort  be  made,  single  and  undivided — undis- 
tracted  by  a  new  quarrel,  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and 
&tally  interferii^  with  its  fulfilment. — Let  us  not  for 
the  hundredth  time  commit  the  ancient  error  which 
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has  so  ofteQ  betrayed  us,  of  finttering  down  our  strength 
— of  scattering  our  forces  in  numerous  and  unavailing 
plans. — We  have  no  longer  the  same  excuse  for  this 
f<^y  which  we  once  had  to  urge.  All  the  colonies  in 
the  world  ok  our  own — sugar  Islands  and  spice  Islands 
there  are  none  from  Martinico  to  Java,  to  conquo:^ — 
we  have  every  species  of  unsaleable  produce  in  the 
gross,  and  all  noxious  climates  without  stint.  Then  let 
us  not  add  a  new  leaf  to  the  worst  chapter  of  our 
book^  and  make  for  ourselves  new  occasions,  when  we 
can  find  none,  for  persisting  in  the  most  childish  of  all 
systems.  While  engj^;ed  heartily  on  our  front  in  op- 
posing France,  and  trying  the  last  chance  of  saving 
Europe,  let  us  not  secure  to  ourselves  a  new  enemji 
America,  on  our  flank.  Surely  langw^  wants  a  name 
for  the  folly  which  would,  at  a  moment  like  the  [H'g- 
sent,  on  the  eve  of  this  grand  and  decisive  and  last 
battle,  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  Canada 
vrith  troops  from  Portugal — and  Portugal  with  bread 
from  England. 

I  know  I  shall  be  asked,  wheth^  I  would  recommend 
any  sacrifice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conciliating  Ame- 
rica. I  recommend  no  sacrifice  of  honour  for  that  or 
for  any  purpose ;  but  I  will  tell  yon,  that  I  think  we 
c^i  well  and  safely  for  our  honour  afibrd  to  conciliate 
America.  Never  did  we  stand  so  high  since  we  were  a 
nation,  in  point  of  military  character.  We  have  it  in 
abundance,  and  even  to  spare.  This  unhappy  and  seem- 
ingly interminable  war,  lavish  as  it  has  been  in  treasure, 
still  more  profuse  of  blood,  and  barren  of  real  advan- 
ii^e,  has  at  least  been  equally  lavish  of  gl<Hry ;  its  feats 
have  not  merely  sustained  tiie  warlike  fame  of  the  na- 
tion, which  would  have  been  much ;  they  have  done 
what  seemed  scarcely  possible ;  they  have  greatly  ex- 
alted it ;  they  have  covered  our  arms  with  immortal 
renown.     Then  I  say  use  this  glory — use  this  proud 
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height  on  which  we  dow  stand,  for  the  purpose  of  peace 
and  coDcdliatioa  with  America.  Let  this  and  its  incal- 
Cttlable  ben^ite  be  the  advantage  which  we  reap  from 
the  war  in  Europe ;  for  the  fame  of  that  war  enables  os 
safely  to  take  it ; — And  who,  I  demand,  give  the  most 
di^ac^l  counsels — they  who  teO  you  weace  inmilHary 
obaraeter  but  of  yesterday — we  have  yet  a  name  to  win 
—we  stand  on  doubtful  ground— we  dare  not  do  as  we 
list  for  fear  of  being  thought  afraid— we  cannot  with- 
out loss  of  name  stoop  to  pacify  our  American  kinsmen ! 
Oi  I,  who  say  we  are  a  great,aproud,  a  warlike  people 
— ^we  have  fought  every  where,  and  conquered  whsrever 
we  fought — our  character  is  eternally  fixed — ^it  stancb 
too  firm  to  be  diaken— and  on  the  &ith  of  it  we  may 
do  towards  America,  safely  for  our  honour,  that  which 
we  know  our  interests  require ! — This  perpetual  jejJ- 
oDsy  of  America !  Good  God !  I  cannot  with  temper 
a^  on  what  it  rests !  It  drives  me  to  a  pas»on  to  think 
of  it — Jealou^  of  America !  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
beiog  jealous  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply  me  with 
necessaries,  or  the  cliente  who  entrust  their  suits  to  my 
patronage.  Jealousy  of  America !  whose  annies  are 
yet  at  the.  plow,  <x  makmg,  mtce  your  pcHicy  has  willed 
it  so,  awkward  (though  improving)  attempts  at  the  lona 
«-whose  assembled  navies  could  not  lay  siege  to  an 
English  sloop  of  war : — Jealousy  of  a  power  which  is 
necessarily  peacefiil  as  well  as  weak,  but  whidi,  if  it 
had  all  the  ambition  of  Fiance  and  her  armies  to  back 
it,  and  all  the  navy  of  England  to  boot,  nay,  had  it  iha 
hist  ai  conquest  which  marka  your  enemy,  and  your 
own  amiies  as  well  aa  navy  to  gratify  it^— is  |AM»d  at 
BD  vast  a  distance  as  to  be  perfectly  harmkes  1  And  this 
is  the  nation  of  which  for  our  honour's  sake  we  are  de- 
sired to  cherish  a  perpetual  jealou^,  for  the  ruin  of  our 


[  trust,  Sir,  that  no  such  phantom  of  the  brain  will 
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scare  us  from  the  path  of  our  duty.  The  advice  which 
Z  tender  is  not  the  same  which  has  at  all  times  been 
offered  to  this  country.  There  is  one  memorable  era 
in  our  history,  when  other  uses  were  made  of  our 
triumphs  from  those  which  I  recommend.  By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  the  execrations  of  ages  have 
left  inadequately  censured,  we  were  content  to  obtain 
as  the  whole  price  of  Bamillies  and  Blenheim,  an  addi- 
tional share  of  the  accursed  slave  tirade.  I  ^ve  you 
other  counsels.  I  would  have  you  employ  the  gloiy 
which  you  have  won  at  Talavera  and  Corunna,  in  re- 
storing your  commerce  to  its  lawful,-  open,  honest 
course ;  and  rescue  it  from  the  mean  and  hatefiil  chan- 
nels in  which  it  has  lately  been  confined.  And  if  any 
thoughtless  boaster  in  America  or  elsewhere  should 
vaimt  that  you  had  yielded  through  fear,  I  would  not 
bid  him  wait  until  some  new  achievement  of  our  arms 
put  him  to  silence,  but  I  would  counsel  you  in  silence 
to  disregard  him. 

Su",  I  move  you, — "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  repre- 
senting to  His  Royal  H^hness  that  this  House  has,  for 
some  time  past,  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  the  effects  of  the  Orders  in 
£!oimcil  issued  by  His  Majesty  in  the  years  1807  and 
1809 ;  assuring  His  Royal  Highness,  that  this  House  will 
at  all  times  support  His  Royal  Highness  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power,  in  maintaining  those  just  maritime  rights 
which  have  essentially  contributed  to  the  pro^>erity 
and  honour  of  the  Teaim — but  beseeching  His  Roy^ 
Highness,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  recall 
«r  suspend  the  said  Orders,  and  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  tend  to  conciliate  Neutral  Powers,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  rights  and  dignity  of  His  Mfijesty's  crown." 
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MB.  R08COB. — MH.  CEEEVEY. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Brougham's  connexioD,  both  in 
1808  and  1812,  with  the  commercial  mterests  of  Liver- 
pool, especially  those  persons  engaged  in  the  Amencaa 
trade,  he  was  invited  to  attend  apublic  dinner  afterthe  ter- 
mination of  the  Northern  Circuit,  in  August  1812.  Mr. 
Roscoe  pre^ded,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ^e  late  Lord 
Derby,  as  well  as  the  present  Earl,  then  Lord  Stanley, 
with  Lord  Sefton,  and  many  others  of  the  Lancashire 
coimtry  gentlemen  who  &voured  liberal  principles,  at- 
tended. Dr.  Shepherd,  the  able,  learned,  and  enlight- 
ened liiend  of  every  cause  connected  with  the  interests  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  also  honoured  the  meeting 
with  his  presence.  A  requisition  was  soon  after  sent 
inviting  Mr.  Brougham  to  stand  as  cuididate  for  the 
boroi^h  at  the  approaching  general  election,  and  it  was 
immediately  manifest  that  one  of  the  present  members. 
General  Tarleton,  had  no  chance  of  success,  should  Mr. 
■     VOL.  I.  2  H 
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Brou^^iam  accept  tho  invitation,  wfaicli  he  immecUately 
did. 

Bui  a  further  resolution  was  taken,  which  has  been,  in 
consequence  of  the  eTentual  failure,  the  subject  of  much 
animadver^ou  upon  the  WhigleadersofldTerpool.  Kot 
satisfied  with  returning  one  member,  tbej  brought 
forward  a  second  in  the  person  of  their  fellow-towns- 
man, Mr.  Creevey,  then  member  for  Thetford,  for  which 
place  he  was  again  retiumed  during  the  Liverpool 
electioa  The  first  effect  of  this  proceeding  was  to 
confirm  the  Tory  party  in  an  intention  which  they  had 
already  been  discussing  among  themselves,  that  of 
brin^g  forward  Or.  Canning,  tc^ether  with  General 
Gascoigne,  who  stood  upon  the  old  corporation  interest. 
Mr.  Canning  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  great  and 
spirited  body  of  Tory  merchants  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  municipal  body,  and  there  were 
thus  four  Guididates  in  the  field  Istwding  upon  four 
several  interests,— General  Gascoigne,  upon  that  of  the 
Corporation, — Mr.  Cannii^  upon  the  Tory  Independent 
interest,— Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Creevey,  upon  tiie 
Whig  interest — and  General  Tarleton,  upon  such  support 
as  might  remain  to  him  among  his  former  adherents. 

Those  who  were  acqu^ted  with  Liverpool  well 
knew  that  the  Whig  interest,  at  least  in  later  tames, 
had  never  returned  even  a  single  member  but  once, 
when  Mr.  Roscoe  was  chosen  with  Greneral  Gascoigne 
in  1806,  the  Grenville  ministty  being  then  in  power ; 
for  though  General  Tarleton  was  commonly  ranked  as 
one  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  he  yet  owed  his  seat  as  much 
to  Tory  support  as  to  Whig,  being  chosen  from  local  and 
personal  connexion  with  the  place.    No  one,  there- 
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fcre,  at  all  acquainted  with  Liverpool  politics,  and  whose 
judgment  was  left  calm  and  unbiassed'  by  the  passing 
events,  especially  the  late  victory  agunst  the  Chrders  in 
Council,  had  any  very  sanguine  expectation  that  the 
Whig  intraest  could  defeat  entirely  all  the  Tory  power, 
the  Corporation  interest,  and  the  Government  infiuenee ; 
and  the  total  defeat  of  the  oppoation  party  seemed  inevi- 
table, unless  one  of  their  candidates  should  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Roscoe  was  the  principal  advocate  of  the  mea.> 
sure  now  under  consideration,— and  certunly  ^ere 
was  no  man  whose  opinion  better  deserved  to  be 
considted,  whose  wishes  had  move  chums  to  com- 
pliance, or  whose  errors,  if  such  they  were,  had  a 
greater  right  to  indulgence.  He  was  in  some  respects 
one  <^  the  most  renudkable  persons  that  have  of  late 
years  appeared  in  either  the  political  or  the  literary 
woiid.  Bom  in  the  most  humble  station,  for  his 
parents  were  menial  servants  in  the  fine  country  man- 
don  which  afterwards  was  his  own,  he  had  nam  to 
the  highest  rank  in  a  laborious  and  useful  profesdon, 
having  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Lanca- 
shire Solicitors, — a  class  of  practitioners  distlngui^ed 
among  those  of  the  kingdom  at  large  by  great  know- 
ledge of  their  prdesdon,  and  admirable  skill  in  the 
conduct  of  their  clients'  affiurs.  Struggling  with  all 
the  disadvant^es  of  narrow  drcumstances,  and  of  an 
education  necessarily  restricted,  he  had  not  only  ac- 
complished himself  in  the.  l^;al  walks  of  his  profesarai, 
but  educated  himself  in  more  clasEdcal  studies,  so  as  to 
have  becone  a  great  profident  in  pursuits  seldom  if 
tvet  before  cranbined  with  the  practice  of  an  attom^. 
His  taste  was  cultivated  and  refined  by  fiuniUarity  with 
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Roman  literature,  and  his  mind  was  still  farther  en- 
ridied  by  a  thorough  acquuntance  with  the  monu- 
ments of  Italian  genius.  He  devoted  himsel£  notwith- 
standing the  constant  interruption  of  his  business,  to 
the  study  of  aU  modem,  as  well  as  of  Isiia.  poetry ; 
and  with  the  rare  exception  of  Mr.  Mfttbigi;,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  no  one  on  this  ^de  the  Alps  has  ever  been 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writers,  espe- 
dally  the  poets,  of  modem  Italy.  The  natural  elegance 
of  his  mlud,  connected  in  a  great  measure  with  his 
honest  »mplioity  of  character,  and  the  unruffled 
gentleness  of  his  bland  and  kindly  temper,  was  soon 
di^layed  in  some  poetical  productions,  among  which 
his  celebrated  song  on  the  early  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution  acquired  the  greatest  reputation. 

But  he  united  with  the  exercise  of  this  talent  a 
love  of  historical  research,  and  an  exerci^  of  critical 
power,  which  combined  with  bis  poetical  resources  and 
his  knowledge  of  languages,  to  form  in  him  the  most 
accomplished  cultivator  of  literary  history  that  ever 
appeared  in  any  age.  For  although  Muratori  first, 
and  afterwards  Tiraboschi,  in  Italy,  some  others  in 
France,  and  many  in  Qermany,  have  left  monuments 
of  greater  research — ^have  thoroughly  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  letters  in  various  ways — ^have  compiled  their 
annals  with  that  industry  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  survived  them — and  have  bequeathed  to  after  ages 
rich  mines  wherein  to  quarry,  rather  than  galleries  of 
finiflied  works  to  gaze  at, — we  shall  in  vun  search  th^ 
numerous  volumes  for  that  grace  and  ease,  that  mix- 
ture of  history  and  anecdote,  that  intersperaon  of  phi- 
losophy with  narrative,  that  combmation  of  sagat^ty  in 
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coiumentiDg  upon  characters  and  events  with  taste  in 
describing  and  in  jud^ng  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  lend  such  a  chann  to  the  Lives  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici  and  Leo  X ;  while  their  interest  is  still  fur- 
ther heightened  by  the  rich  vein  of  the  most  felicitous 
poetioil  translation  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
these  admirable  works,  and  leaves  the  less  learned 
reader  hardlj  a  right  to  lament,  because  it  scarcely  lets 
him  feel,  his  ignorance  of  the  original  tongues.  The 
sensation  caused  by  the  life  of  the  great  Prince-Mer- 
chant of  Tuscany  suddenly  appearing  to  enlighten  the 
literary  hemisphere,  is  still  remembered  by  many.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  new  pleasure  had  been  invented,  a  new 
sense  discovered.  Criticism  was  dumb ;  men  had  only 
time  to  be  pleased  and  to  be  gratified ;  and  at  a  period 
when  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  even  of  its  Lower 
Chamber,  never  allowed  any  allusion  to  the  contempo- 
rary productions  of  the  press,  a  Peer  who  had  twice 
been  minister,  and  was  still  a  great  party  chief,*  be^;ed 
^eir  Lordships  to  devote  as  much  time  as  they  might 
be  able  to  spare  from  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  to  the  study 
of  an  important  state  af&ir.  By  these  works  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  not  only  laid  deep  and  soUd  the  foundations  of 
an  enduring  fame  for  himself^  but  founded  also  a 
school,  in  which  Dr.  Shepherd,  author  of  the  Life  of 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  others  have  since  distinguished 
themselves,  and  enriched  the  republic  of  letters. 

Although  it  is  by  the  productions  of  his  pen  that 
Mr.  Roscoe's  name  has  been  made  famous  throughout 
Europe,  yet  were  his  merits  and  his  claims  to  the 
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gratitude  of  mankind  of  a  more  various  kind.  An 
ardent  devotion,  from  pure  principle,  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  humanity,  was  the  unvarying  and  the  constant 
guide  of  his  public  conduct,  as  the  most  strict  discharge 
of  every  duty  marked  each  step  of  his  walk  in  ptivate 
life.  A  solicitor  in  extensive  practice,  he  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  all  sound  law  reform.  An  attorney  in  the 
Borough  Courts,he  was  the  stem  uncompromising  enemy 
of  chicanery,  the  fearless  defender  of  the  oppressed.  A 
man  of  business  xmder  a  wealthy  and  powerful  <»>rpor&- 
tion,  he  was  ever  the  implacable  denouncer  of  jobs  Mid 
abuses.  A  confidential  adviser  among  the  aristocracy  of 
the  most  Tory  county  in  England,  he  was  the  most  un- 
compromising enemy  of  tyranny,  the  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  apostle  of  evrai  democratic  opinions.  A  leader 
among  the  parties  who  most  gmned  by  the  war,  he  was 
throughout  its  whole  course  the  zealous  preacher  of 
peace ;  and  standing  high  among  the  traders  of  Liver- 
pool, and  at  the  head  of  its  society,  he  was  the  unflinch- 
mg  enemy  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  the  enthumastic 
advocate  of  its  abolition.  When  he  rose  in  iame,  and 
throve  in  wealth — ^when  he  became  one  of  the  great 
bankers  of  the  place,  and  was  courted  by  all  the  lead- 
ing men  in  its  society — when  his  &me  was  sfo'ead  over 
the  world,  and  his  native  town  became  known  in  many 
remote  plxtces,  as  having  given  him  birth — ^when  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  her  in  Parliament,  and  associ- 
ated with  the  first  statesmen  of  the  age,— -this  truly 
excellent  person's  unafiected  modesty,  his  primitive 
simpUci^  of  manners,  never  deserted  him.  As  his  rise 
in  life  luid  been  rapid  and  easy,  he  bore  his  good  for- 
tune with  an  equal  mind ;  and  when  the  commercial 
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distresses  of  the  country  involved  his  aSSaixs  in  ruin, 
the  clouds  which  overcast  the  evening  of  his  dajs  dis- 
turbed not  the  serenity  of  his  mind;  the  firmness 
which  could  maintain  itself  gainst  the  gales  of  pros- 
perity, found  the  storms  of  adverse  fortune,  though 
more  boist^wns,  much  louder  in  their  noise,  yet  not  at 
all  deceitful,  and  really  less  rude  in  their  shock.  His 
latter  years  were  passed  in  his  much  loved  literary 
leisure, — consoled  by  the  kindness  of  his  fiiends, — happy 
in  the  bosom  of  his  amiable  fanuly, — universally  respect- 
ed by  hiscountrymen, — byall  the  wise  admired, — ^beloved 
by  all  the  good. 

Mr.  Roscoe  had  satisfied  his  own  mind  tiiat  if  Ijver- 
pool  only  sent  one  Wh^  with  one  Tory  member  to 
Parliament,  the  votes  of  the  two  neutralisdng  each 
other,  she  would  be  unrepresentedr— a  fallacy  plausible 
enough  when  thus  stated,  but  easily  exposed,  by  re- 
flecting that  if  each  constituency  had  been  so  represent- 
ed, the  Tory  government  must  be  at  once  overthrown. 
His  councils,  however,  as^sted  by  the  great  victory  re- 
cently obkuned  in  Parliament,  and  with  which  this  con- 
test was  intimately  connected,  prevailed  witii  the  party. 
Mr.  Creevey  was  brought  into  the  field,  and  the  contest 
proceeded  with  a  violence  uutil  then  unprecedented. 

Of  Mr.  Caoning,  the  champion  of  the  Tory  party,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  speak.  His  great  talents,  his  ex- 
ten^ve  accompUshments — the  happy  events  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  liberal  party,  first  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  religious  toleration,  then  iqwn  foreign  policy — 
the  accident  of  bis  becoming  the  instrument  by  which 
mtunly  the  old  Tory  party  in  this  county  was  broken 
up, — are  all  Iresh  in  any  reader's  recollection.    His  con- 
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nenon  with  Liverpool  was  not  without  its  influence, 
both  upon  the  course  of  those  great  events,  and  npcoi 
his  political  character.  It  took  its  latter  shade  very 
much  from  the  contact  with  the  people  into  i^ch  he 
was  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe  brought  at  Liverpool ; 
and  if  the  diE^KwIaon  to  take  popular  courses  which  he 
then  acquired,  tended  to  alienate  from  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Court  party,  who  not  only  deserted,  but 
ill-used  and  even  persecuted  him  during  his  latter  years, 
it  is  equally  ceirtun  that  from  this  source  we  may  trace 
much  of  the  good  which  has  in  late  times  been  accom- 
plished for  the  cause  of  the  people  and  of  liberal 
policy. 

But  of  Mr.  Creevey,  it  is  fit  that  something  diould 
here  be  said,  as  upon  his  share  in  the  contest  of  1812, 
although  assuredly  not  from  any  the  least  desire  on  his 
own  part  to  mix  in  it,  the  issue  of  the  electicua  finally 
turned.  When  a  second  candidate  was  resolved  upon, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  where  to  look  for  him.  Mr. 
Creevey  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  well  known  to  the 
chief  men  of  the  place,  on  very  intimate  habits  witik 
many  of  them,  with  their  leader  Mr.  Boscoe,  espemlly, 
and  recommended  to  the  people  by  a  long  and  consist- 
ent course  of  the  most  steady,  di^terested  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  the  liberal  party.  For  he  had  been 
ten  years  in  parliament,  durii^  which  time  he  had,  at 
great  personal  sacrifices,  devoted  himself  to  the  strenu- 
ous assertion  of  populu*  rights,  the  exposure  of  all 
abuses  in  the.  management  of  afl^irs,  the  promotion  of 
retrenchment  and  economy  in  all  departments  of  the 
public  service,  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  &rther- 
ance  of  constitutional  principles  after  tiie  Whig  or 
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Foxite  model.  His  opinions  coincided  with  those  of 
the  Whig  aristocracy  on  questions  of  FarlJamentary  Re- 
form, being  friendly  to  that  policy,  but  not  carrying  it 
to  any  great  length,  and  regarding  many  abuses  in  the 
elective  system,  such  as  the  bribery  and  expenses  of 
elections  where  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  Totcrs, 
as  &r  worse  in  themselves,  and  much  more  pernicious 
in  their  consequences,  both  to  the  character  of  the  voters 
and  to  the  structure  cS  the  Parliament,  than  those  flaws 
of  rotten  and  nomination  boroughs, which  look  far  worse, 
and  on  all  but  abstract  principle,  are  much  more  difficult 
to  defend.  But  on  other  matters  he  had  mimy  wide 
diflerences  with  the  regular  leaders  of  his  party.  He 
deq>ised  the  timidity  which  so  often  paralysed  their 
movements;  he  disliked  the  jealoufdes,  the  personal 
predilecticois  and  prejudices  which  so  frequently  dis- 
tracted their  councils ;  he  abhorred  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, which  not  rarely  gave  some  inferior  man,  or 
some  busy  meddling  woman,  probably  unprincipled,  a 
sway  in  the  destiny  of  the  party,  &tal  to  its  success, 
and  all  but  fatal  to  its  character;  he  held  in  utter 
ridicule  the  squeamishness  both  as  to  persons  and 
things,  which  emasculated  so  many  of  the  genuine,  re- 
gular Wh^;  and  no  considerations  of  interest— no 
relations  of  friendship — no  regard  for  party  discipline 
(albeit  in  other  respects  a  decided  and  professed 
party  man,  and  one  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  value  of 
party  concert)— could  prevail  with  him  to  pursue  that 
course  so  ruinous  to  the  Whig  opposition,  of  half-and- 
half  resistance  to  the  Government ;  marching  to  the  at- 
tack with  one  eye  turned  to  the  Court,  and  one  askance 
to  the  Country,  nor  ever  making  war  upon  the  Ministry 
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without  r^i;ardmg  the  time  when  themselres  mi^t 
occupy  tiie  position,  now  the  object  ofaasault. 

This  manly,  straightforward  view  of  Idlings,  not  luiac- 
companiedwithoxpressionsbotli  as  to  men  and  measures^ 
in  which  truth  and  strength  seemed  more  studied  than 
courtesy,  gave  no  little  ofience  to  the  patrician  leaders 
of  the  party,  who  never  could  learn  tiie  di^rence  be- 
tween 1810  and  1780, — still  fimcied  they  lived  "in  times 
before  the  flood"  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
heads  of  a  few  great  famiUes  could  dispose  of  all  matters 
according  to  their  own  good  pleasure, — and  never  could 
he  made  to  imderstand  how  a  feeble  motion,  fn-^oed 
by  a  feeble  speech,  if  made  by  an  elderly  lord,  and  se- 
conded by  a  younger  one,  could  f^  to  satisfy  the  coun- 
try, and  shake  l^e  Ministry.  But  Mr.  Creevey,  and  those 
who  thought  vrith  him,  such  as  Lord  Folkestone  (now 
Radnor)  and  Greneral  Fei^;uson,  did  not  confine  their 
dissidence  to  criticism,  complaint,  remonstrance.  Their 
conduct  kept  pace  with  their  language,  and  was  framed 
upon  the  sentiments  to  which  we  have  referred.  Care- 
fully avoiding  any  course  that  might  give  a  victory  to 
the  common  enemy,  or  retard  the  progress  of  their 
printnples,  they  nevertheless  often  took  a  line  of  their 
own,  brit^ng  forward  motions  which  were  deemed  too 
strong,  as  well  as  expressing  opinions  supposed  to  be 
too  vehement,  and  oppoaog  a  resistance  to  many  errors 
and  abuses  of  the  Government  which  the  more  aristocra- 
tic portion  of  the  Whig  party  were  inclined  either  feebfy 
to  impugn  or  altogether  to  pass  ovot.  On  all  that  re- 
garded the  economy  of  the  public  money,  still  more  on 
every  instance  of  abuse,  mo^  of  all  on  official  corruption 
or  delinquency  of  any  kind,  they  were  inexorable ;  nor 
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did  any  aort  of  questions  tend  more  to  sow  dissenmon  be- 
tween them  and  the  part^r  at  lai^,  than  questions  of  this 
description  wliich  involved  consideratioiis  of  economy 
and  abuse,  and  of  necessity  led  to  personal  chai^;es  often 
against  men  in  high  rank  and  station.  The  inquiries 
respecting  the  Duke  of  York,  and  those  cognate  ques- 
tions respecting  public  corruption,  wliich  grew  out  of 
that  famous  passage,  first  banded  together  this  party, 
jocularly  termed  "  TTSc  Mountain,"  and  drew  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  the  more  regular  por- 
tion of  the  Whigs.  Nor  were  the  marks  of  this  sepa- 
ration ever  well  effitced  until  the  enjoyment  of  office 
for  several  years  had  reconciled  men's  minds  to  tiieir 
lot,  and  smoothed,  without  wholly  planing  down,  the 
asperities  of  the  line  denoted  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
parts  wheret^  the  party  was  composed. 

Mr.  Creevey  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense, 
without  much  cultivation,  though  extremely  well  in- 
formed upon  all  political  subjects.  His  judgment  be- 
ing so  much  more  remarkable  than  his  im^nation, 
he  was  apt  to  hold  every  thing  in  contempt  which  be- 
tokened either  fancy  or  refinement.  Preferring  the 
shortest  and  the  plainest'  road  to  his  point,  either  look- 
ing down  upon  the  ornamental  parts  of  eloquence  with 
contempt,  or  seeing  them  from  a  distance  which  he 
never  aspired  to  pass,  his  style  of  speaking  was  that  of 
a  plain,  reasoning,  sensible  person,  who  never  left 
statements  of  fact  and  of  reason,  except  to  deal  in 
somewhat  fluent  if  not  coarse  invective.  Even  his  invec- 
tive consisted  more  in  stating  plain  facts  of  an  un- 
pleasant nature,  than  in  mere  vituperative  declamation. 
His  taste,  with  all  this  contempt  for  refinement  and  de- 
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licacj,  was  perfectly  correct ;  perhaps  too  severe  imd 
unbending ;  certainlj  defective  in  classing  the  flights  of 
oratory,  however  sustained,  with  the  less  chaste  pro- 
ductions of  the  rhetorician.  Frequently  in  public,  al- 
ways in  private  society,  his  distinguishing  excellence 
was  a  broad,  inimitable,  most  successful  humour ;  for 
he  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  character,  and 
a  lively  relish  of  the  ludicrous,  nor  was  he  slow  to  in- 
dulge in  the  gratification  of  it.  Mob  oratory  was  never 
in  much  estimation  with  him ;  yet  he  was  sure  to  suc- 
ceed in  it,  when  he  tried,  as  at  the  IJverpool  election — ■ 
where  Ids  description  oi  the  meaning  of  the  Previous 
Question  was  much  noted,  and  conveys  an  idea  of  his 
manner.  "  You  ofben  hear  when  any  of  our  irregular 
parUsans  having  framed  a  motion  against  some  public 
defaulter,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  got  rid  by  the  Pre- 
vious Question.  Now  you  may  just  as  well  know  what 
this  means.  It  is,  that  the  whole  House  says,  'All  these 
things  are  very  true,  and  we  have  no  answer  to  make, 
and  therefore  the  less  tliat's  said  about  the  matter  the 
better.'"  He  had  some  defects  of  temper  which  made 
him  an  undervaluer  of  sH  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion,  and  a  somewhat  fierce  enemy.  He  took 
more  pleasure  in  censure  than  in  praise,  and  was  not 
very  patient  of  the  candour  towards  adversaries  in 
Others,  which  he  so  much  wanted  himself.  But  if  he 
was  a  prejudiced  antagonist  and  a  strong  hater,  he  was 
also  a  warm  supporter  and  a  steady  friend,  nor  grudg- 
ed any  trouble,  nor  shrunk  fiwm  any  hazard  in  defence 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  attached.  He  is  said  to  have 
left  a  minute  Journal  of  political  as  well  as  personal 
occurrences,  which  he  kept  for  above  thirty  years  of 
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his  life ;  and  although  it  will  require  to  be  read  with 
large  allowaiices  for  the  force  of  his  personal  prejadices, 
it  is  likely  to  contain  more  interestii^  materials  for  se- 
cret, and  indeed  for  general  history,  than  any  coUection 
of  the  kind  which  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country. 

After  the  election  had  gone  on  for  some  days,  the 
Tories  who  supported  Mr.  Canning,  made  a  direct  pro- 
position for  a  junction  with  Mr.  Brougham's  party,  on 
the  footing  of  the  former  ^ving  up  General  Gascoigne, 
and  the  latter  withdrawing  Mr.  Creevey.  But  this 
proposal  was  rejected,  neither  Mr.  Brougham  nor  Mr. 
Creevey  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  nor  ex- 
pressing any  wish ;  except  that  the  latter  desired  to  be 
put  wholly  out  of  the  question,  the  more  especially  as 
his  seat  was  already  secured  by  his  being  returned  for 
Thetford.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  and  the  elec- 
tion was  lost ;  General  Gascoigne  being  then  support- 
ed by  Mr.  Canning's  friends,  and  returned  along  with  hun. 
Mr.  Brougham  was  in  consequence  thrown  out  of  parlia- 
ment, and  no  seat  could  be  found  for  him  among  all  the 
Whig  boroughs,  until,  after  an  exclusion  of  three  ses- 
sions, he  was,  by  Lord  Darlington's  {Duke  of  Cleve- 
land's) interest,  at  the  request  of  his  steady  and  faithful 
friend,  Lord  Grey,  returned  for  Winchelsea,  which  he 
represented  until  1830,  when  he  was  returned  first  for 
Knaresborough  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  inte- 
rest, and  then  for  Yorkshire  upon  his  own. 

The  following  speech  was  addressed  to  the  people  at 
Liverpool  on  the  close  of  the  poll,  on  the  evening  of  the 
foiirth  day — being  a  very  critical  moment  of  the  con- 
test, and  the  night  before  the  proposal  above  referred 
to  came  &om  the  other  party. 
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Gentlemen, — 'I  feel  it  necessary  aSbet  the  fiitigues  of 
this  long  and  anxious  day,  to  entreat,  as  I  did  on  a  for'* 
mer  occasion,  that  jou  would  have  the  goodness  to  &• 
TOUT  me  with  as  silent  a  hearing  as  pos^ble,  that  I 
may  not  bj  over-exertion  in  mj  present  exhausted 
state,  destroy  that  voice  TPhich  I  hope  I  may  preaerre 
to  raise  in  your  defence  once  more  hereafter. 

Gentlemen,  I  told  you  last  night  when  we  were  near 
the  head  of  the  poll,  that  I,  for  one  at  least,  would  ne- 
ver lose  heart  in  the  conflict,  or  lower  my  courage  in 
fighting  your  battles,  or  desp^  of  the  good  cause  al- 
though we  should  be  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  even  two 
hundred  behind  our  enemies.  It  has  happened  this 
day,  that  we  have  fallen  short  of  them,  not  quite  by 
two  hundred,  but  we  have  lost  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty rotes :  I  t«ll  you  this  witii  the  deepest  concern,  with 
feelings  of  pun  and  sorrow  which  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self in  attempting  to  express.  But  I  tell  it  you  with- 
out any  sensation  approaching  to  deq>ondency.  This 
is  the  only  feeling  which  I  have  not  now  present  in 
VOL.  I.  2 1     ,  ^  [ 
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my  breast.  I  am  overcome  with  your  unutterable  af- 
fection towards  me  and  my  cause.  I  feel  a  wonder 
mingled  wil^  gratitude,  which  no  langu^;e  can  even  at- 
tempt to.  describe,  at  your  i^thfiil,  unwearied,  un- 
tMneable  exertions  in  behalf  of  our  common  object.  I 
am  penetrated  with  an  anxiety  for  its  success,  if  pos^- 
ble  more  lively  than  any  of  yourselves  can  know  who 
are  my  followers  in  this  mighty  struggle — an  anxiety 
cruelly  increased  by  that  which  as  yet  you  are  ignorant 
o^  though  you  are  this  night  to  hear  it.  To  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  who  surround  me,  and  connect  me 
more  closely  with  you,  I  am  thankful  beyond  all  ex- 
pression. I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  the  honest  and 
coiurageous  men  amongst  you  who  have  resisted  all 
threats  as  well  as  all  bribes,  and  persevered  in  ^ving 
me  their  free  unbought  voices.  For  tiiose  unhappy 
persons  who  have  been  scared  by  imminent  fear  on 
their  own  and  their  children's  behalf  from  obeying  the 
impulse  of  ^eir  conscience,  I  feel  nothing  of  resent- 
ment— nothii^  but  pity  and  compassion.  Of  those  who 
have  thus  opposed  us,  I  think  as  charitably  as  a  man 
can  think  in  sudi  circumstances.  For  this  great  town, 
<if  it  is  indeed  to  be  defeated  m  the  contest,  which  I 
will  not  venture  to  suppose)  for  the  country  at  large 
whose  cause  we  are  upholding — whose  fight  we  are 
fighting — for  the  whole  manufacturing  and  trading  in- 
terei^>s — for  all  who  love  peace — all  who  have  no  profit 
in  war — ^I  feel  moved  by  the  deepest  alarm  lest  our 
grand  attempt  may  not  prosper.  All  these  feelings 
are  in  my  heart  at  this  mcment — ^they  are  various 
— they  are  conflicting — they  are  painfrU — they  are 
burth^some — ^but  they  are  not  overwhelming !  and 
amongst  them  all,  and  I  have  swept  round  the  whole 
range  of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible — ^there 
is  not  (Hie  that  be^rs  the  slightest  resemblance  to  de- 
spfur.    I  trust  myself  once  more  into  your  Mthful 
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hands — ^I  fling  myself  agmn  on  you  for  protection — ^I  call 
aloud  to  you  to  bear  your  own  Cause  in  your  hearts — I 
implore  of  you  to  come  forth  in  your  own  defeuM — ^for 
the  sake  of  this  vast  town  and  its  people— for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  middle  and  lower  orders — for  the  whole 
industrious  part  of  the  whole  country — I  entreat  you 
by  your  loye  of  peace — by  yoxir  hatred  of  oppression — 
by  your  weariness  of  burthensome  and  useless  taxation 
—by  yet  another  appeal  to  which  those  must  lend  an 
ear  who  have  been  deaf  to  all  the  rest — I  ask  it  for 
your  &milies — ^for  your  infiints — if  you  would  avoid  such 
a  winter  of  horrors  as  the  last !  It  is  coming  &st  upon 
us — already  it  is  near  at  hand — ^yet  a  few  short  weeks 
and  we  may  be  in  the  midst  of  those  unspeakable  miser- 
ies, the  recollection  of  which  now  rends  your  very 
souls.  If  there  is  one  fireeman  amongst  this  immense 
multitude  who  has  not  tendered  bis  voice, — and  if  he 
can  be  deaf  to  this  appeal, — if  he  can  suffer  the  threats 
of  our  antagonists  to  frighten  him  away  from  the  re- 
collections of  the  last  dismal  winter, — that  man  will 
not  vote  for  me.  But  if  I  have  the  happiness  of  ad- 
dres^g  one  honest  man  amongst  you,  who  has  a  care 
left  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  for  other  endearing 
ties  of  domestic  tenderness,  (and  which  of  us  is  alto- 
gether without  them  ?)  that  man  will  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart  when  I  now  bid  him  do  so, — and  with  those 
little  threats  of  present  spite  ringing  in  his  ear,  he 
will  rather  consult  his  fears  of  greater  evil  by  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  when  he  casts  a  look 
towards  the  dreadful  season  through  which  he  lately 
passed— and  will  come  bravely  forward  to  place  those 
men  in  Parliament  whose  whole  efforts  have  been 
directed  towards  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  re- 
vival of  trade. 

Do  not,  gentlemen,  listen  to  those  who  tell  you  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  desperate ; — ^they  are  the  enranies 
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of  that  cause  and  of  you, — but  listen  to  me, — for  you 
know  me, — and  I  am  one  who  has  never  yet  deceived 
you, — I  say,  then,  that  it  wUl  be  desperate  if  you  make 
no  exertions  to  retrieve  it  I  tell  you  that  your  1mi- 
guor  alone  can  betray  it, — that  it  can  only  be  made 
desperate  through  your  despEur.  I  am  not  a  man  to 
be  cast  down  by  temporary  reverses,  let  them  come 
upon  me  as  thick,  and  as  swift,  and  as  sudden  as  they 
may.  I  am  not  he  who  is  daimted  by  majorities  in 
the  outset  of  a  struggle  for  worthy  objects, — else  I 
should  not  now  stand  here  before  you  to  boast  of 
triumphs  won  in  your  cause.  If  your  champions  had 
yielded  to  the  force  of  numbers, — of  gold — of  power — 
if  defeat  could  have  chsmayed  them — ^then  would  the 
African  Slave  Trade  never  have  been  abolished — then 
would  the  cause  of  Reform,  which  now  bids  fiur  to 
larevail  over  its  enemies,  have  been  long  ago  sunk 
amidst  the  desertions  of  its  friends, — then  would  those 
prospects  of  peace  have  been  utterly  benighted,  which 
I  still  devoutly  cherish,  and  which  even  now  brighten 
in  our  eyes, — then  would  the  Orders  in  C3ouncil  which 
I  overthrew  by  your  support,  have  remained  a  disgrace 
to  the  British  name,  and  an  eternal  obstacle  to  our 
best  interests.  I  no  more  despond  now  than  I  have 
done  in  the  course  of  those  sacred  and  glorious  con- 
tentions,— but  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  to-morrow 
shall  not  make  it  my  duty  to  despiur.  To-morrow  is 
your  last  day, — your  last  efforts  must  then  be  made ; — 
if  you  put  forth  your  strei^^h  the  day  is  your  own — 
if  you  desert  me,  it  is  lost.  To  win  it  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  lead  you  on,  and  the  last  to  forsake  you." 

Gentlemen,  when  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  that 
there  were  new  and  powerful  reasons  to-day  for  ar- 
dently desiring  that  our  cause  might  succeed,  I  did  not 
sport  with  you, — yourselves  shall  now  judge  of  them. 
I  ask  you, — Is  the  trade  with  America  of  any  import- 
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ance  to  this  great  and  thickly  peopled  town  ?  (cries  of 
Yes !  yes !)  Is  a  continuance  of  the  rupture  with 
America  likely  to  destroy  that  trade  ?  (loud  cries  o^  It 
is !  it  is  t)  Is  there  any  man  who  would  deeply  feel  it, 
if  he  heard  that  the  rupture  was  at  length  converted 
into  open  war  ?  Is  there  a  man  present  who  would 
not  be  somewhat  alarmed  if  he  supposed  that  we  should 
have  another  year  without  the  American  trade?  Is 
there  any  one  of  nerves  so  hardy,  as  calmly  to  hear 
that  our  Government  have  g^ven  up  all  negociation — 
abandoned  all  hopes  of  speedy  peace  with  America  ? 
Then  I  teU  that  man  to  brace  up  his  nerves, — I  bid 
you  all  be  prepared  to  hear  what  touches  you  all 
equally.  We  are  by  this  day's  intelligence  at  war 
with  America  in  good  earnest, — om*  Government  have 
at  length  issued  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against 
the  United  States !  (tmiverstd  cries  (^,  God  kelp  us ! 
God  help  us !)  Aye,  God  help  us !  God  of  his  infinite 
compassion  take  pity  on  us !  God  help  and  protect 
this  poor  town, — and  this  whole  trading  country ! 

Now,  I  ask  you  whether  you  will  be.  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  men  who  have  brought  this  grievous 
caljHnity  on  your  heads,  or  by  those  who  have  con- 
stantly opposed  the  mad  career  which  was  plun^g  usl 
into  it  ?  Whether  will  you  trust  the  revival  of  your 
trade — the  restoration  of  your  livelihood — to  them  who 
have  destroyed  it,  or  to  me  whose  counsels,  if  followed 
in  time,  would  have  averted  this  unnatural  war,  imd 
left  Liverpool  flourishing  in  opulence  and  peace  ? 
Make  your  choice, — for  it  lies  with  yourselves  which 
of  us  shall  be  commis£doned  to  bring  back  commerce 
and  plenty, — ^they  whose  stubborn  infatuation  has 
ohased  those  blessings  away, — or  we,  who  are  only 
known  to  you  as  the  strenuous  enemies  of  their  miser- 
able poUcy,  the  fast  friends  of  your  best  interests. 

Gentlemen,  I  stand  up  in  this  contest  against  the 
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friends  aod  followers  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or,  as  they  partially 
deaigoate  him,  the  immortal  statesman  now  no  more. 
Immortal  in  the  miseries  of  his  devoted  country !  Im- 
mortal iu  the  wounds  of  her  bleeding  liberties !  Immor- 
tal in  the  cruel  wars  which  sprang  from  his  cold  mis- 
calculating ambition !  Immortal  in  the  intolerable 
taxes,  the  countless  loads  of  debt  which  these  wius 
have  flung  upon  us — ^whioh  the  youngest  man  amongst 
us  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of !  Immortal  in  the 
triumphs  of  our  enemies,  and  the  ruin  of  our  allies,  the 
costly  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure !  Im- 
mortel  in  the  afBictions  of  England,  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  friends,  through  the  whole  results  of  his 
twenty  years'  reign,  from  the  first  rays  of  favour  with 
which  a  delighted  Court  ^ded  his  early  apostacy,  to 
the  deadly  glare  which  is  at  this  instant  cast  upon  his 
name  by  the  bumiug  metropolis  of  our  last  ally  !*  But 
may  no  such  immortality  ever  iall  to  my  lot — let  me 
rather  live  innocent  and  inglorious ;  and  when  at  last 
I  cease  to  serve  you,  and  to  feel  for  your  wrongs,  may 
I  have  an  humble  monument  in  some  nameless  stone, 
to  tell  that  beneath  it  there  rests  from  his  labours  in 
your  service,  "  an  enemy  (^  the  imtnortai  statesman — a 
friend  t^ peace  and  of  the  people" 

Friends!  you  must  now  judge  for  yourselves,  and 
act  accordingly.  Against  us  and  against  you  stand 
those  who  call  themselves  the  successors  of  that  man. 
They  are  the  heii^  of  his  policy ;  and  if  not  of  his 
immortality  too,  it  is  only  because  their  telents  for  the 
work  of  destruction  are  less  transcendent  than  his. 
They  are  his  surviving  colleagues.  His  fury  survives 
in  them,  if  not  his  fire ;  and  they  partake  of  all  his 
infatuated  principles,  if  they  have  lost  the  genius  that 
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first  made  those  principles  triumphaDt.  If  you  chuse 
them  for  your  delegates,  you  know  to  what  policy  you 
lend  your  sanction — ^what  men  you  exalt  to  power. 
Should  you  prefer  me,  your  choice  falls  upon  one  who, 
if  obscure  and  unambitious,  will  at  least  give  his  own 
age  no  reason  to  fear  him,  or  posterity  to  curse  him — 
one  whose  proudest  ambition  it  is  to  be  deemed  the 
fiiend  of  liberty  and  of  Peace. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


DISTBEBSES  OF  THE  COUNTftT  IN    1816 — HETBOD    OF 
SUCCESSFULLY  8CPP0BTING  THE  PEOPLE  IK  PAELLi- 

HENT. 

The  return  of  peace  did  not  bring  back  proq>eri^  to 
any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  a  war  of  twenty-three  years  duration 
had  carried  all  the  functions  of  the  body  politic  to  an 
unnatural  state,  only  to  be  maintained  by  the  sti- 
mulants which  war  supplies,  in  place  of  more  whole- 
some support ;  or  that  the  dnuns  of  the  heavy  oxp 
penditure,  created  by  the  hostilities  carried  on  all 
over  the  globe,  had  exhausted  our  resources ;  or  that 
the  mere  transition  from  <me  state  to  another,  ope- 
rated on  the  political  system,  giving  it  the  sudden 
shock  that  a  sudden  relief  from  piun  or  from  want 
would  conununicate  to  the  natural  firame ;  certain  it 
is,  that  tiiere  had  never  during  the  whole  contest  just 
closed,  been  more  general  embarrassment  felt,  than 
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was  suffered,  first  by  the  agricultural  interest  in  181G, 
and  then  by  the  manufacturing  classes  the  year  after. 
The  relief  obtfuned  from  the  burden  of  e^hteen 
millions,  by  the  repeal  of  the  income  tax  and  war 
malt  duties  in  1816,  however  important,  appeared  to 
make  but  little  impresdon  upon  the  mass  (^  distress ; 
and  men  were  heard  in  all  directions  regretting  the 
change  from  war  to  peace,  fermera  wishing  Napoleon 
back  ag^n,  and  merchants  sighing  for  the  times  when 
no  ships  but  our  own  could  keep  the  sea.  The  coun- 
try, therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  Parliament,  and  ap- 
proached both  Houses,  but  especially  that  of  their  re- 
presentatives, with  numerous  petitions,  setting  forth  in 
moving  terms,  the  calamities  that  had  be&llen  all  the 
industrious  classes,  and  praying  for  some  measures 
which  mig^t  tend  to  their  relief.  These  petitions 
were  less  numerous  in  1816,  because  the  meetings  up- 
on the  Income  Tax  then  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  people ;  and  its  repeal  was  expected  to  relieve  the 
distresses  of  the  farmers.  But  in  the  following  session, 
when  the  distress  extended  to  the  manuiacturii^ 
classes,  the  petitions  increased  in  number,  and  were 
directed  in  some  instances  by  fallacious  views,  to  ex- 
tremely injudicious  measures,  the  most  numerously 
signed  of  them  all  having  for  its  prayer  the  prohibi- 
tion of  exporting  cotton  twist,  upon  the  notion  that 
this  encouraged  foreign  manufactures  at  the  expense 
of  our  own.  The  course  of  petitioning  had  oome  of 
late  years  into  great  favour  with  the  country,  and  it 
seems  important  to  explain  in  what  way  this  opinion 
arose. 
In  the  long  inquiry  which  occupied  the  House  in 
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1812,  respecting  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  efforts  of 
the  petitions  -against  that  policy  had  been  attended 
with  the  most  complete  success.  Although  opposed 
bj  the  whole  weight  of  the  govemmait  both  in  public 
and  out  of  doors ;  although  at  first  vigorously  resisted 
1^  the  enei^,  the  acuteness,  the  activity,  and  the  ex- 
pertness,  which  made  Mr.  Perceval  one  of  the  best  de~ 
baters  of  his  day ;  although,  after  his  death,  the  smug- 
gle was  m^dutiuned  by  ^e  iather  c^  the  system  with  all 
his  fire  and  with  his  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  sub- 
jects—nay, although  the  Ministry  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question,  what  is  reckoned  the  most  formidable 
eng^e  that  any  government  can  set  in  motion  agfunst 
its  adversaries  in  any  single  measure,  the  annoimce- 
ment  that  their  official  existence  depended  upon  the 
result — yet  had  the  country  gained  a  signal  and  com- 
plete victory,  and  the  fevourite  policy  of  the  cabinet 
had  been  at  once  and  entirety  surrendered  to  the  press- 
ing instance  of  the  Petitioners.  When  men  came  to 
consider  howthis  battle  had  been  gained,  no  doubt  could 
remain  in  their  minds  as  to  the  causes  of  success.  It 
appeared  clear  ti^t,  as  &r  as  any  thing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  direct  expression  of  the  people's  voice 
throi^h  their  regular  organs  in  Parliament,  nothing 
oould  well  be  more  de^rate  than  the  prospect  of  the 
Petitioners.  But  indirectly,  the  country  could  make  its 
voice  heard  and  its  influence  felt.  It  was  roused  exten- 
sively to  the  consideration  of  the  question.  Meetings 
were  generally  held,  and  manypetitions  came  from  them, 
while  others  proceeded  from  pversons  who  sigped  them, 
without  otherwise  bearing  a  part  in  any  public  debates. 
The  plan  was  now  adopted  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr. 
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Baring,  of  promoting  discussion  on  all  hit  occasions 
connected  with  the  subject.  The  interlocutory  debates 
arising  irom  questions  r^sed  by  the  examination  of  the 
witneases,  provided  many  such  opportunities.  Motions 
for  the  production  of  papers  and  accounts  added  to  their 
number;  and  each  petition  that  came  up  from  the  coun- 
try was  made  studiously,  but  ver^  naturally,  the  subject 
of  a  conversation  which  often  swelled  into  a  long  debate. 
■Rie  effects  of  this  series  of  discussions,  lasting  for  ax 
or  seven  weeks,  were  prodigious.  They  strongly  ex- 
cited the  country,  and  they  communicated  in  their 
turn  the  influence  of  that  excitement  to  the  House  itself. 
They  brought  the  public  feeling  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  members  who  represented  counties  or  towns,  but 
they  were  not  without  their  influence  upon  those  who 
bxtd  no  constituents  at  alL  They  were  besides  of  the 
most  Edgnal  use  in  promoting  the  most  thorough  and 
Eofting  examination  of  every  part  of  the  subject — bring- 
ing all  statements  of  facts  to  the  test  of  rigorous  scru- 
tiny— tryii^  by  the  criterion  of  free  debate,  liberated 
from  the  fetters  of  mere  form,  the  soundness  of  every 
position  and  conclusiveness  of  every  reason — and 
making  it  quite  impossible  for  sophistry  to  seek  shel- 
ter behind  vague  assertion,  or  imbecile  and  felladous 
argument  to  escape  exposure  behind  the  convenient 
screen  of  those  parliamentary  rules  which  govern  more 
regular  debates.  Hardly  an  hour  passed  without  detect- 
ing some  lalse  statement  or  Uloi^eal  argument ;  hardly 
a  night  passed  without  gaining  some  convert  to  the 
cause  of  truth ;  and  real  representatives  who  could  face 
^eir  constituents,  and  borough  members  who  had  no 
dread  of  the  county  or  of  the  society  they  lived  in, 
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provided  their  support  of  the  vicious  and  uopopular 
system  were  confined  to  a  single  vote  by  which  its  - 
&te  should  be  decided  once  for  all,  would  no  longer 
Tentiu%  to  hold  out,  during  all  the  skirmishes  and 
other  movements  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
engagement,  and  they  dreaded  still  more  the  endless 
remonstrances  by  letter  and  by  conference  of  deputa- 
tions, which  they  had  to  imdergo  while  the  matter 
hung  in  so  lengthened  a  suspense,  ajid  the  country  was 
idl  the  while  exerting  its  activity  to  attain  the  com- 
mon object.  Hub  battle,  then,  for  the  people,  was 
fought  by  the  joint  efforts  of  themselves  out  of  doors, 
and  of  their  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
bj  the  mutud  action  and  reaction  of  the  House  and 
the  people  upon  each  other.  It  is  a  battle  which  may 
always  be  renewed,  and  is  always  of  certain  success 
on  any  ground  naturally  ad^ted  to  its  movements ; 
that  is  to  say,  wherever  a  great  popular  feeling  can  be 
excited  and  mainttuned,  and  wherever  there  are  per- 
sons of  firmness  and  spirit  to  set  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  r(^;ardless  of  the  frowns  and  the 
threats  of  power.  It  is  equally  certain  that  such  a 
fight  never  can  be  fought,  with  any  chance  of  success, 
where  the  people  are  indiffereDt  to  the  subject,  and 
where  they  have  no  leaders  in  Parliament  adequate  to 
the  occasion. 

The  Sesfflon  1816  offered  an  example  yet  more  re- 
markable of  the  same  tactics  being  attended  with 
equally  signal  success.  On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
the  government  were  determined,  instead  of  repealing 
the  whole  Income  tax,  which  the  act  enforcing  it  de- 
clared to  be  "  for  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
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war  and  no  longer,"  to  retain  one  half  of  it,  that  is,  to 
reduce  it  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  and  thus  keep  a 
revenue  raised  from  this  source  of  between  seven  and 
eight  millions,  instead  of  fifteen.  As  soon  as  this  in- 
tention was  announced,  several  meetings  were  held, 
and  two  or  three  petitions  were  presented.  The  Minis- 
ters perceived  the  risk  they  raxi,  if  the  former  policy 
should  be  pursued,  of  continued  discusnon  for  a  length 
of  time ;  and  they  saw  the  vast  importance  of  dispatch. 
Accordmgly,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  gave 
notice  on  the  Tuesday  for  his  motion  on  the  Thursday 
immediately  following.  The  Opposition  took  the  alarm, 
and  Mr.  Brougham  declared,  on  presenting  a  petition 
numerously  agned  from  one  of  the  London  parishes, 
that  if  the  hurry  now  indicated  ^ould  be  persevered 
in,  he  should  avail  himself  of  all  the  means  of 
delay  affbrded  by  the  forms  of  the  House.  Lord 
Folkestone,!  *^°^  °^  ^^^  i"*^  strenuous,  and  in  those 
days  one  of  the  most  active  and  powerfol  support- 
ers of  the  popular  cause,  vigorously  seconded  this 
menace,  in  which  he  entirely  joined.  On  the  next 
day  more  petitions  were  flung  in ;  more  discus^ons 
took  place,  and  the  Government  postponed  for  a  week 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  That  week  proved  quite 
decisive ;  for  so  many  meetings  were  held,  and  so 
many  petitions  sent  up,  that  the  Bill  was  put  off  from 
time  to  time,  and  did  not  finally  make  its  appearance 
till  the  17th  of  March.  Above  six  weeks  were  almost 
entirely  spent  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  receiving 
the  numberless  petitions  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
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(gainst  the  tax.  For  it  was  speedily  seen  that  the 
campugD  of  1812  was  renewed,  aod  that  the  same 
leaders,  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Baring,  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  operations. 

At  first  the  Ministers  pursued  the  course  <^  ob- 
stinate silence.  The  Oppo^tion  debated  each  peti- 
tion in  vaSm ;  every  minister  tmd  ministerial  mem- 
ber held  his  peace.  No  aiguments,  no  &cts,  no  sar- 
casms, no  taunts,  could  rouse  them ;  no  expres^on  of 
the  feelings  of  the  country,  no  reference  to  the  anxiety 
of  particular  constituencies,  could  draw  a  word  from  the 
Ministers  and  their  supporters.  At  length  it  was  per- 
ceived that  their  airtagonists  did  not  the  less  debate, 
and  that  consequently  the  scheme  had  fitiled  in  its 
purpose  of  stifling  discussion.  The  only  efiect  of  it, 
then,  was,  that  all  the  debating  was  on  one  side, 
fmd  this  both  became  hurtfiil  to  the  Government  in 
the  House,  and  more  hurtfiil  still  in  the  country. 
They  were  forced  into  discusdon,  therefore ;  and  then 
began  a  scene  of  unexampled  interest  which  lasted 
until  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Each  night,  at  a 
little  after  four,  commenced  the  series  of  debates  which 
lasted  imtil  past  midnight.  These  were  of  infinite 
variety.  Arguments  urged  by  different  ^akers ;  in- 
stances of  oppresaon  and  hardship  recounted ;  anec- 
dotes of  local  suffering  and  personal  inconvenience ; 
accounts  of  the  remarkable  passages  at  different  meet- 
ings ;  personal  altercations  interspersed  with  more 
general  matter — all  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  n%ht*8 
bill  of  &re ;  and  all  were  so  blended  and  so  variegated, 
tiiat  no  one  ever  perceived  any  hour  thus  spent  to 
paffl-  tediously  away.     Those  not  immediately  con- 
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cemed,  Peers,  or  persons  belonging  to  neither  House, 
flocked  to  the  spectacle  which  each  day  presented. 
The  interest  excited  out  of  doors  kept  pace  with  that 
of  the  spectators ;  and  those  who  carried  on  these 
active  operations  shewed  a  vigour  and  constancy  of 
purpose,  an  unwearied  readiness  for  the  combat,  which 
astonished  while  it  animated  all  beholders.  It  is  re- 
counted of  this  remarkable  struggle,  that  one  night 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  period  in  question,  when 
at  a  late  hour,  the  House  having  been  in  debate  from 
four  o'clock,  one  speaker  had  resumed  his  seat,  the 
whole  members  sitting  upon  one  entire  bench  rose  at 
once  and  addressed  the  chiur, — a  testimony  of  unabat- 
ed spirit  and  unquenchable  animation  which  drew  forth 
the  loudest  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 

At  length  came  the  17th  of  March,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  decision ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  had  been,  with  the  debate,  wholly  anticipated. 
The  usual  number  of  petitions,  and  even  more,  were 
poured  thickly  in  during  some  hours;  little  or  no 
debating  took  place  upon  them ;  unusual  anxiety  for 
the  result  of  such  long  continued  labour,  and  such 
lengthened  excitement,  kept  all  silent  and  in  sus- 
pense; when,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Sir  William  Cur- 
tis, rei)rcsenting  the  City  of  London,  proceeded  up 
the  House,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  petition,  which 
he  presented  without  any  remark,  of  the  great  meet- 
ing of  the  Bankers  and  Merchants  holden  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  and  signed  by  Twelve  Thousand  per- 
sons. The  division  took  place  after  a  debate  that 
did  not  last  half  an  hour ;  no  one  could  indeed  be 
heard  in  an  assembly  so  impatient  for  the  decision ; 
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and  by  a  majority  of  thirty-seveD  Tolcea,  the  tax  was 
defeated  for  ever,  and  the  wholesome  principle,  as  Mr. 
Wilberforce  well  observed,  was  hud  down,  that  war 
lud  income  t^  are  wedded  together. 

The  same  display  which  led  to  such  important  and 
even  glorious  success  the  cause  of  the  people,  in  an 
uureformed  Parliament,  is  to  the  fiiU  as  requisite  now, 
and  would  produce,  if  posable,  greater  results.  Nei- 
ther Slavery,  nor  Limited  Suffirage,  nor  Petty  Constitu- 
encies, nor  refusal  of  the  Ballot  would  stand  before  it 
half  a  session.  But  unhappily  it  has  seemed  good  to 
the  Whig  Government  that  they  ^ould  adopt  a  course 
of  proceeding  which  renders  all  the  tactics  of  1812 
and  1816  impracticable.  Forgetting  what  it  was  that 
nused  them  to  power,  the  remote  cause  of  the  Tory 
downfall,  the  policy  which  produced  all  the  triumphs 
of  liberal  opinions ;  forgetting,  too,  that  though  now  in 
office,  they  may  to-morrow  be  restored  to  that  Oppon- 
tion  firom  which  the  triumphs  of  1812uid  1816nused 
them, — tiiey  have  resolved  that  no  petition  shall  now 
be  (bussed — that  whoever  presents  it  shall  merely 
state  its  substance,  after  telling  the  body  and  the  place 
it  comes  firom — and  that  no  other  member  shall  make 
it  the  subject  of  any  observation.  To  this  plan  for 
stifling  the  people's  voice,  and  giving  the  Ministers 
of  the  day  and  their  majority  in  Parliament  an  abso- 
lute controul  over  the  policy  of  the  empire,  disarming 
the  Oppo^tion  of  their  miun  weapons,  and  shearing 
the  people  of  their  chief  strength,  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
Abercromby,  has  unhappily  lent  the  support  of  his 
authority,  if  he  was  not  indeed  the  author  of  the 
scheme.    It  is  of  little  moment  to  reflect  that  but  for  the 
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policy  of  fonnear  and  better  times,  this  distingul^ed 
sad  excellent  person  would  now  have  been  in  the 
honourable  but  cheerless  exile  of  aa  Edinburgh  mne- 
cure  judgeship,  as  his  ministerial  coadjutors  would 
hare  been  doomed  to  exclu^on  &om  power  on  the 
benches  of  an  eternal  Opposition.  It  is  of  more 
impOTtance  to  remark,  thsA  unless  a  speedy  end  is  put 
to  the  present  course  of  proceeding,  the  mainstay  of 
English  liberty,  the  only  efiectual  saf^^uard  gainst 
misgovemment  and  oppression,  is  t^en  from  the  peo- 
ple of  these  re^ms. 
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Mb.  Beogden  ;  I  feel  very  sensibly  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  I  rise  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  this  momentous  subject;  not  only  because  I  am 
in  all  respects  so  ill  qualified  to  handle  it  success- 
fully, but  because  a  pretty  general  indisiwsitioa  has 
been  expressed  by  the  House,  to  proceeding  in  the  in- 
quiry this  night.  JN'evertheless,  as  I  was  one  of  those 
who  objected  to  delay,  and  as  I  stated  my  readiness  to 
go  on  with  the  debate,  I  am  desirous  of  deUvering  my 
sentiments,  such  as  they  are,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
that  I  may  lay  before  the  Committee  the  ideas  (whatever 
they  may  be  worth)  which  I  have  gathered  from  an 
honest  and  patient  attention  to  the  subject  matter  of 
our  investigation. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  argument  which  I  shall 
pass  over  altogether,  I  mean  the  amount  of  the  distresses 
which  are  now  universally  admitted  to  prevail  over 
almost  every  part  of  the  empire.  Upon  this  topic 
all  men  are  agreed;  the  statements  connected  with 
it  are  as  unquestionable  as  they  are  afflicting;  each 
day's  experience  since  my  honourable  fnend's  motion* 
has  added  to  their  number  and  increased  their  force ; 

■Mr.  (now  Lord)  Weslern. 
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and  the  petition  from  Cambridgeshire  presented  at 
an  early  part  of  this  evening,  has  laid  before  you  a 
feet,  to  which  all  the  former  expositions  of  distress 
afforded  no  parallel,  that  in  one  parish,  every  proprie- 
tor and  tenant  being  ruined  with  a  single  exception,  the 
whole  poor  rates  of  the  parish  thus  wholly  inhabited 
by  paupers,  are  now  paid  by  an  individual,  whose  for- 
tune, once  ample,  is  Uius  swept  entirely  away.  Of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  then,  it  is  quite  superflu- 
ous to  speak ;  I  purpose,  vrith  your  permission,  to  apply 
myself  to  the  examination  of  its  causes,  and  to  such  a 
view  of  the  remedies  or  palliatives  proposed,  as  may 
naturally  be  suggested,  by  a  conBideration  of  those 
causes.  Without  entering  somewhat  at  lai^  into  the 
origin  of  our  present  difficulties,  I  am  afraid  we  shidl 
be  apt  to  go  astray  in  our  search  after  the  means  of 
reliefl 

A  circumstance  which  must  strike  every  observer 
who  turns  his  attention  toward  this  state  of  the  oouu- 
tiy,  is  the  comparative  state  of  prices  before  and  since 
the  late  war.  In  1792,  the  average  price  <^  wheat  waa 
47s.  tiie  quarter ;  now  its  price  is  67s.,  almost  20  per 
cent,  higher ;  and  yet  no  complaint  was  ever  heard  of 
low  piices  before  the  war,  nor  were  any  of  those  signs 
of  distress  to  be  perceived,  which  in  these  times  daim 
our  pity  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  This  coD8idei»> 
tion  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  shew,  that  over-trading — 
that  excess  of  cultivation  is  not  the  only  cause  of  Uie 
evil  we  complain  of;  and  may  warn  us  against  the  eirm: 
of  imputing  it  to  the  operation  of  any  one  cause  alone ; 
for  I  ^  certtunty  disposed  to  rank  the  great  extensioD 
of  cultivation  among  the  principal  causes,  or  at  least  to 
legaxd  it  as  lying  near  the  foundation  of  the  mischie£ 
In  attempting  to  unravel  tJae  difficulties  of  this  questicm, 
I  trust  the  Committee  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  that 
I  approach  it,  as  I  should  the  solution  of  a  problem  in 
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the  matiiematics,  without  the  smallest  t^t  of  piu^ 
feeling,  and  with  no  other  view  whatsoever  than  a  de- 
wee  to  discover  the  truth,  upon  a  question  of  great  and 
universal  concernment 

The  first  circumstance  to  which  I  would  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  is  the  progress  of  agricidture  during  the  long 
period  of  the  last  war — ^I  mean  from  the  year  1792 
downwards.  The  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1793 
produced  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  manuiactures 
which  usually  accompaoies  a  transition  from  peace  to 
war;  but  these  difficulties  were  of  uncommon  short 
duration,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  our  arms  at  sea, 
the  capture  of  some  of  the  enemy's  colonies,  the  revolt 
of  others,  and  the  crippled  state  of  his  mercantile  re- 
sources at  home,  from  internal  confusion,  speedily  di- 
minished his  commerce  in  an.  extraordinary  degree, 
augmenting  our  own  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
As  his  conquests  or  influence  extended  over  otiier  na- 
tions possessed  of  trade  or  colonial  establishments,  these 
in  their  turn  became  exposed  to  our  maritime  hostiUty, 
and  lost  their  commerce  and  their  plantations ;  so  that 
in  a  very  short  time  this  country  obtabed  a  mercantile 
and  colonial  monoptdy  altogether  imprecedented,  even 
in  the  most  successful  of  her  former  wars.  The  conse- 
quence was,  a  sudden  extension  of  our  manu&cturing 
industry  and  wealth ;  and  a  proportionate  improvement 
in  our  agriculture.  But  although  this  effect  began  to 
be  perceivable  soon  after  the  first  successes  of  the  war, 
it  was  not  fiilly  produced  until  a  few  years  had  elapsed, 
and  a  number  of  circumstances,  in  some  measure  acci- 
dental, happened  to  coincide  with  those  which  might 
more  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  occur  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  in  promoting,  I  might  almost  say 
in  forcung,  the  cidtivation  of  the  country.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  take  the  ten  years  from  1797  to  1808,  as 
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the  period  when  all  those  circumstaDces,  of  what  na- 
ture soever,  concurred  to  produce  the  same  effect.  It 
will  bo  worth  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  observe 
how  singularly  this  period  is  filled  with  events,  all  tend- 
ing one  way,  all  bearing  upon  the  extension  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  French  commerce  and  colonies  had  been  previ- 
ously destroyed ;  and  in  1797,  1798,  and  1799,  those 
of  Spain  and  Holland  shu^d  the  same  fate.  About 
this  time  our  monopoly  might  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  height.  But  several  accidental  events  now  concur- 
red with  those  results  of  the  war,  and  influenced  the 
prt^ress  of  cultivation  in  a  visible  manner.  The  scarcity 
of  wheat  in  1796,  and  all  sorts  of  gr^n  in  1799  and 
1800,  raised  the  prices  so  much  as  to  force  a  vast  por- 
tion of  land  into  cultivation.  In  1797,  and  still  more 
after  1800,  lands  were  broken  up  which  had  never  be- 
fore known  the  plough,  and  many  wastes  were  taken 
in,  the  tillage  of  which  prudence  would  perhaps  never 
have  authorized.  Somewhat  of  the  s^ne  effect  was 
thus  produced  which  arose  from  the  destruction  of  the 
principal  French  West  Indian  colonies  early  in  the  late 
war.  The  sudden  diminution  in  the  supply  of  sugar 
nused  its  price  beyond  all  example,  and  occasioned  a 
vast  extent  of  new  land  to  be  cleared  and  planted,  pro- 
moting at  the  same  time  the  culture  of  the  old  planta- 
tions. The  African  slave  trade,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish  settlements,  with  the 
consequent  influx  of  British  capital,  lacilitatcd  the  pro- 
gress of  West  Indian  ^riculture,  until,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  the  blank  created  by  the  commotions  at 
St.  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe  was  much  more  than 
supplied ;  sugars  fell  as  far  below  their  ordinary  price 
as  they  had  lately  risen  above  it ;  all  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors were  distressed,  and  many  utterly  ruined ;  the 
colonics,  generally  speaking,  were  in  a  state  nearly 
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resembling  the  most  suffering  districts  of  the  mother 
country  at  the  present  time ;  and  relief  was  only  afforded 
by  the  abandonment  of  many  estates,  chiefly  such  as 
were  loaded  with  debts  and  consisted  of  inferior  lands, 
the  supply  being  thus  restored  to  a  level  with  the  de- 
mand. I  do  not  mention  the  cases  as  in  all  respects 
parallel,  but  they  agree  in  many  of  their  principal  cir- 
cumstances. 

Together  with  the  scarcities  of  1796  and  1800,  the 
financial  and  military  operations  of  the  war,  concurred 
to  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  Those 
operations  did  not  certiunly  create  capital,  or  multiply 
the  number  of  mouths  for  consuming  food ;  but  they 
collected  capital  in  masses  to  be  expended  less  econo- 
mically in  feeding  a  number  of  persons  more  care- 
lessly than  the  same  individuals  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  part  of  the  same  capital,  had  it  been  left  In 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  I  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  casting  no  reflection  upon  the  administration 
of  the  revenue  appropriated  to  the  demands  of  the 
war,  because  it  is  quite  unnecessary  at  present  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  upon  this  point.  Every  one  must 
admit  that  a  given  sum  in  the  hands  of  government, 
even  of  the  most  economical  ministers,  especially  if 
allotted  to  meeting  the  various  pressing  exigencies  of 
warfare,  must  be  expended  with  much  less  care  and 
parsamony  than  the  same  sums  appropriated  to  the 
uses  of  private  families  under  all  the  checks  imposed 
by  individual  prudence.  The  tendency  of  such  a  na- 
tional expenditure  unquestionably  is,  to  raise  prices 
above  their  natural  level  for  a  time  at  least,  and  thus 
to  force  cultivation  forward,  although,  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  the  same  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mimity  would  have  been  much  more  augmented,  and 
would  gradually  and  healthfully  have  increased  the 
production  of  the  country  in  a  greater,  but  not  in  a 
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di^roportionate  d^;ree.  It  is  not,  however,  for  its 
efibct  in  stimulating  agriculture  that  any  man  will  be 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  war  and  its  expenditure. 
Had  it  DO  otjier  ana  to  uiswer  for,  tlus  might  well  be 
forgiven. 

While  the  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned 
were  di^tosing  men  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the 
kingdom,  an  event  occurred,  which  in  its  consequences 
mightily  facilitated  this  operation.  I  allude  to  the 
stoppage  of  tiie  Bank  of  England,  in  the  early  part  of 
1797.  The  fUarm  in  which  that  extraordinary  mea- 
sure ori^uated,  very  speedily  subsided ;  and  with  the 
restoration  of  confidence,  came  a  di^Ksition  to  accom- 
modate, on  the  part  of  bankers  and  other  dealers  in 
money  and  credit,  wholly  xmexampled.  The  Bank  of 
England  soon  increased  its  issues ;  and  the  numbers  of 
country  banks  were  every  where  augmented.  In  dis- 
tricts where  no  such  establishment  had  ever  before 
been  known,  they  were  to  be  found  actively  ei^^aged 
in  discounting  and  lending — and  in  issuing  their  own 
notes.  In  places  too  small  to  support  a  bank,  there 
were  agents  appointed  by  Banks  fixed  at  some  dis- 
tance :  or  a  shoj^eeper  or  tradesman,  added  to  his 
usual  and  regular  calling,  the  new  employment  of 
cashing  bills  and  pasdng  notes.  It  is  tine  that  the 
check  which  had  now  been  removed  from  the  great 
Bank  in  London,  still  operated  to  a  cert^  extent 
upon  the  minor  dealers  In  credit,  thus  scattered  over 
the  country ;  they  were  obliged  to  pay,  if  required,  in 
Bank  of  England  paper,  although  tiie  issuers  of  that 
paper  were  not  compelled  to  pay  in  specie.  But  this 
was  rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  restnunt ;  for  if  the 
holders  of  country  bank  paper  could  not  obtain  gold  in 
exchange,  they  preferred  coarse  notes  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  or  Sir  John  such-arone,  whom  they  knew,  to 
notes  somewhat  better  engraved,  but  worth  just  as 
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little,  and  with  the  names  of  a  governor  and  company 
and  a  Mr.  Newland,  whom  they  knew  nothing  about — 
so  that  the  country  banks  enjoyed  the  same  iacility, 
with  the  bank  in  London,  of  iuCTearang  their  issues ; 
and  they  used  it  with  much  less  reserve.  Hence  the 
unlimited  accommodation  which  they  afforded  to  iarm- 
ers,  and  generally  to  all  speculators  in  land.  They 
assisted  all  adventurers  more  or  less,  but  adventurers 
in  land  most  of  all,  because  they  had  better  security 
to  g^ve,  and  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  a  less 
hazardous  line  of  trade.  I  must  here  repeat  the  re- 
mark I  made  upon  the  tendency  of  the  war  to  promote 
cultivation.  If  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  had  produced 
no  worse  effects  than  Growing  dormant  capital  into 
circulation,  and  affording  a  stimidus  to  industry,  espe- 
cially to  ^riculture,  I  should  have  little  to  say  ag^nst 
that  measure — nay  it  might  have  been  rather  bene- 
ficial than  hurtiul,  at  least  in  this  point  of  view,  had 
the  accommodation  which  it  aflforded  been  withdrawn 
more  gradually,  and  at  all  events,  not  at  the  particular 
moment,  when  perhaps  the  state  of  things  required  it 
to  be  still  &rther  extended. 

Another  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  advert,  also 
occurred  within  the  period  in  question,  between  1797 
and  1808, 1  mean  the  great  extension  of  our  colonial 
possessions.  The  value  of  those  establishments  is,  I 
believe,  somewhat  under-rated  in  this  country;  not 
tiiat  we  are  slow  to  parade  their  importance  in  several 
particulars — on  the  contrary  we  are  prone  to  magnify 
them  in  our  accounts  of  exports  and  imports,  and  of 
the  quantity  of  tonnage,  and  the  number  of  seamen 
employed  in  our  trade ;  but  we  seldom,  if  ever,  reflect 
on  the  vast  effects  produced  by  them  upon  the  agri- 
culture of  the  mother  country.  In  promoting  this, 
their  wealth  operates  both  through  the  channels  of 
commerce  and  of  remittances,  almost  as  directly  as  the 
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riches  of  one  district  of  this  island  expand  themselves 
over  and  fertilize  another  less  wealthy  territory  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  conquest  and  rapid  cultivation 
of  the  Dutch  colonies,  to  take  the  most  remarkable 
instance,  may  be  traced  in  its  effects  upon  many  a  once 
barren  tract  of  land  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  where  by  the  names  of  the  farms  and  of  their 
occupiers  you  may  be  reminded  of  those  lucrative 
speculations  in  Surinam,  Demerara,  and  Berbice,  to 
which  the  agriculture  of  the  mother  countiy  owed 
these  accessions. 

The  last  circumstance  I  shall  mention  as  falling 
within  the  same  period,  is  the  completion  of  our  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  monopoly,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  almost  all  other  trade  and  peaceful  industry, 
the  final  result  of  Buonaparte's  continental  and 
military  system.  In  the  end,  indeed,  we  felt  the  effects 
of  this  prodigious  attempt,  as  I  shall  presently  have 
occafdon  to  state ;  but  for  some  time  it  only  consum- 
mated the  ruin  of  our  competitors,  and  gave  new 
resources  to  our  seaport  and  manufacturing  towns. 
The  effects  of  this  increase  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country,  at  a  period  when  men  were  singufarly  prone 
to  farming  speculations,  cannot  easily  be  overrated. 
We  are  apt  to  suppose  the  sphere  of  such  influence 
much  more  contracted  than  it  really  is.  If  any  one  is 
desirous  of  perceiving  how  widely  it  extends,  I  think  I 
can  furnish  him  with  a  medium  through  which  he  may 
view  it.  When  the  measures  of  the  enemy,  which 
began  with  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  had,  through 
the  co-operation  of  our  own  Orders  in  Council,  suc- 
ceeded in  crippling  the  trade  of  almost  all  our  great 
towns,  the  distresses  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer 
affected  not  merely  the  farmer  in  his  neighbourhood, 
but  lowered  the  cattle  and  com  markets  to  a  great 
distance,  so  that  fat  beasts  were  sold  at  very  low 
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prices,  one  hundred,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  manufacttiring  districts  in  I^ancashire 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  consequence  of 
the  distresses  prevwling  over  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  like  manner,  it  is  evident  that  the  earlier 
events  of  the  war,  which  suddenly  promoted  the  wealth 
of  the  great  towns,  tended  as  rapidly  to  augment  the 
cultivation  of  even  the  remote  provinces. 

Now,  Sir,  having  ascertained  the  existence  of  so 
many  and  such  powerful  causes,  uniting  their  forces  in 
one  direction,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  and 
all  tending  manifestly  to  promote  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  some  of  them  by  tempting  men  to  embark 
in  farmii^  concerns,  others  by  furnishing  them  with 
the  means  of  speculation,  even  if  we  do  not  take  into 
the  account  such  circumstances  as  the  general  progress 
of  the  arts  and  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  cir- 
culating medium,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  produce,  which  I  am  very  far  from  underrating, 
but  only  pass  over  for  tho  present  as  operating  less  ex- 
clusively upon  the  cidtivation  of  land  than  the  other 
circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated,  I  say  even  if 
these  considerations  are  omitted,  enough  has  been  shown 
to  prove  that  a  start  must  have  been  made  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  this  island,  quite  unexampled  in  any 
equal  period  of  its  former  history.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
I  have  eniunerated,  and  find  that  most  of  them  are  of 
sudden  occuiTence,  and  that  their  combination  in  the 
short  ^pace  of  about  ten  years  was  accidental ;  when, 
moreover,  I  perceive  that  the  most  material  of  them 
were  of  a  temporary  duration,  and  could  not  remain 
long  to  support  the  great  cultivation  which  they  had 
occasioned,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  I  have  got 
hold  of  a  principle  upon  which  somethii^  like  an  over- 
trading in  agriculture,  and  a  consequent  redundance  of 
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produce,  may  be  inferred  to  have  happened,  how  diffi- 
cult soever  it  maj  be  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this 
excess  by  any  strict  catculatton.  In  truth  I  am  little 
inclined  to  resort  to  estimates  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  where  circumstances  are  clearly  proved  to  hare 
existed,  the  natural  operation  of  which  pl^nly  was 
such  as  I  have  described,  it  is  unneoessary  to  seek 
among  statistical  returns  for  evidence  of  efi^cts  which 
we  know  must  have  been  produced.  I  have  heard  of 
conjectures  as  to  the  number  of  acres  enclosed,  during 
the  ten  years  I  am  referring  to,  in  whidi  there  may 
have  been  1200  Enclosure  bills  passed.  Some  of  my 
h<Hiourable  fiiends  near  me,  I  know,  have  estimated 
this  amount  at  two  millions,  which  I  mention  not  so 
much  from  any  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement,  as  out  of  respect  for  them,  fuid  because  Uiis 
admission  is  at  variance  witii  their  own  doctrine,  that 
there  has  been  no  exces»ve  cultivation.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  an  estimate,  even  if  correct  to  an  acre, 
would  by  no  means  shew  the  increase  of  producticm, 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  land  enclosed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  formerly  cultivated  in  common  field ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  old  enclosures  have  probably  done  more  to  aug- 
ment the  whole  agricultural  produce,  than  all  tiie  new 
lands  that  have  been  taken  in.  If,  however,  we  take 
the  total  amount,  every  thing  included,  to  be  equal  to 
the  produce  of  two  millions  of  acres  added  to  the  for- 
mer produce,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  population  has 
only  increased  two  millions  during  the  same  period, 
there  will  appear  to  have  been  an  increase  of  nearly 
six  millions  of  quarters  in  the  supply,  and  only  an  in- 
crease in  the  permanent  demand,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  millions.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  these  esti- 
mates are  not  to  be  trusted  either  way,  and  I  had  much 
rather  rest  upon  the  broad  principle  furnished  by  a  re- 
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ference  to  the  known  events  in  the  history  of  the  late 
war,  down  to  the  year  1808.  The  improvements  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  have  been  going  on  so  visi- 
bly, that  the  most  careless  observer  must  have  been 
struck  by  them.  Not  only,  wastes  have  disappeared 
for  miles  and  miles,  giving  place  to  houses,  fences,  and 
crops;  not  only  have  even  the  most  inconsiderable 
commons,  the  very  village  greens,  and  the  little  stripes 
of  sward  by  the  way  side,  been,  in  many  places,  sub- 
jected to  division  and  exclusive  ownership,  and  cut  up 
into  com^elds  in  the  rage  for  farming ;  not  only  have 
stubborn  soils  been  forced  to  bear  crops  by  mere 
weight  of  metal,  by  sinking  money  in  the  earth,  as  it 
has  been  called, — but  the  land  that  formerly  grew 
something  has  been  fatigued  with  labour,  and  loaded 
with  capital,  until  it  yielded  much  more ;  the  work 
both  of  men  and  cattle  has  been  economized,  new  skill 
has  been  applied,  and  a  more  dexterous  combination  of 
different  kinds  of  husbandry  been  practised,  until,  with- 
out at  all  comprehending  the  waste  lands  wholly  added 
to  the  productive  territory  of  the  island,  it  may  be 
safely  s£ud,  not  perhaps  that  two  blades  of  grass  now 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  but  I  am  sure,  that 
five  grow  where  foiu*  used  to  be ;  and  that  this  king-  ■ 
dom  which  foreigners  were  wont  to  taunt  as  a  mere 
manufacturing  and  trading  country,  inhabited  by  a 
shopkeeping  nation,  is  in  reality  for  its  size,  by  far  the 
greatest  agricultural  state  in  the  world. 

Previous  to  the  year  1810  or  1811,  no  great  effect 
appears  to  have  been  felt  in  the  com  market  firom  all 
this  system  of  improvement  The  measures  taken  to 
increase  our  produce  had  not  begun  iuUy  to  operate, 
and  the  new  enclosures  had  not  yielded  their  due  re- 
turns. The  crop  of  1810  was  not  a  very  good  one, 
and  that  of  181 1  was  extremely  bad.  But  about  1812, 
when  the  new  cultivation  and  the  improvements  in 
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farms  generally,  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced 
their  fuU  effect,  there  began  a  series  of  events,  some 
of  them  accidental  and  beyond  human  foresight  to  an- 
ticipate, others  less  strange  perhaps  in  themselves,  but 
in  their  union  scarcely  more  to  be  expected,  all  ope- 
rating in  the  same  direction,  and  that  direction  the 
very  opposite,  as  far  as  regards  agriculture,  to  the  line 
in  which  the  no  less  unparalleled  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances already  mentioned,  had  been  operating  in 
the  preceding  years.  The  harvest  of  1812  was  a  very 
abundant  one ;  that  of  1813,  I  believe,  exceeded  any 
that  had  ever  been  known ;  and  the  crop  of  1814 
was  not  much  inferior.  But  the  political  events  of 
those  three  years  had  an  influence  still  more  import- 
ant upon  the  markets.  Here  I  must  take  leave  to 
state  how  widely  I  differ  with  my  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Essex,*  respecting  the  effects  of  the 
peace.  In  the  able  and  luminous  speech  with  which 
he  introduced  this  subject  to  the  House,  and  in  which 
he  shewed  at  once  the  greatest  industry,  talent,  and 
moderation,  he  contended  that  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities could  not  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion  in  prices,  because  those  prices  had  begun  t»  fall 
during  the  war ;  and  he  observed  in  confirmation  of 
his  position,  that  after  former  treaties  .of  peace,  agri- 
cultural produce  had  risen.  The  facts  upon  which  he 
relied  when  taken  altogether,  far  from  supporting  his 
doctrine,  furnish  roe  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it. 
After  the  peace  of  Paris,  it  is  true,  wheat  rose  from 
36s.  to  41s.  the  quarter,  in  1763,  and  to  42s.  6d.  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  ending  1767.  So,  after  the  peace 
of  Versailles,  it  rose  5s.  the  quarter.  But  the  state- 
ments upon  which  my  honourable  friend  relied,  as  de- 
cisive in  his  favour,  were  taken  from  the  period  in 

•   Mr.  (now  Lord)  Wolem. 
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question,  viz.  the  year  1813.  lo  January  of  that  year, 
the  market  price  of  wheat  was  120s.,  and  in  November 
it  had  fiillen  to  75s.  The  victualling  contracts  of  Ports- 
mouth were  made  in  January  at  123s.  lOd. ;  in  No- 
vember at  67s.  lOd.  Those  of  Plymouth,  in  February 
at  121s.  9d.,  in  September  at  86s.  Those  of  Deptford, 
in  February  for  flour  per  sack — at  100s.  3d.,  in  Novem- 
ber at  65s.  Now  I  beg  the  committee's  attention  to 
these  facts,  because  when  coupled  with  the  well  known 
events  of  the  year  1813,  they  clearly  refute  my  hon- 
ourable friend's  argument,  pretended  to  be  built  upon 
them.  In  January  and  February  wheat  and  flour  were 
high ;  in  September  they  had  fallen  very  considerably, 
owing,  partly  no  doubt,  to  the  very  abundant  harvest 
reaped  during  the  interval,  but  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  the  important  change  in  public  affiiirs,  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  same  interval.  The  de- 
struction of  Bonaparte's  grand  army  had  been  effected 
the  winter  before,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  but  that  happy  event  had  not 
been  completed.  The  most  ^gantic  enterprise  which 
unprincipled  force  had  ever  attempted  in  modem  times, 
had  been  defeated  by  a  lucky  concurrence  of  accidents 
with  the  violence  that  gave  birth  to  the  project ;  but 
much  of  its  author's  power  still  remained  unbroken, 
and  no  man  could  foresee  that  the  blind  fury  which  had 
borne  him  into  jeopardy,  would  still  hurry  him  to  ruin. 
At  all  events,  a  new  and  a  desperate  stru^Ie  was  in- 
evitable, and  the  great  prize  of  peace  on  the  one  side, 
or  universal  empire  on  the  other,  was  to  be  fought  for 
once  more,  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1813,  this  battle  was  fought ;  and  the 
enemy,  after  incredible  efforts  of  gallantry  and  skill, 
was  repidsed — but  nothing  more.  Peace  seemed  con- 
siderably more  probable,  therefore,  in  September,  than 
it  had  been  in  January ;  but  it  was  not  certain.    The 
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improvement  in  our  prospects,  however,  co-operated 
with  the  harvest,  and  prices  were  lowered  from  122s. 
to  86s.  Soon  after  this  period  came  the  decisive  battle 
of  Leipsic ;  peace  was  now  certain,  and  all  that  re- 
muned  to  be  settled  was  the  terms  upon  which  it 
should  be  made,  and  the  d^ee  of  security  which 
should  attend  it ;  for  the  struggle  which  followed  could 
be  said  to  decide  nothing  more.  Accordingly,  in  the 
interval  between  September  and  November,  prices  had  - 
fallen  from  86  to  68,  in  round  numbers.  Contractors 
could  no  longer  expect  the  same  terms  when  in  all 
likelihood  this  was  their  last  bidding.  Government 
was  not  pressed  as  before,  when  its  difficulties  were  so 
nearly  at  an  end ;  and  the  market  felt  the  effects  not 
only  of  an  extraordinary  crop,  but  of  the  approaching 
tihies  of  peace,  when  the  demands  of  government  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  supplies  of  the  continent  poured 
in.  No  man  who  attends  to  these  facts  and  dates  can 
entert^n  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  fall  of  prices  was 
in  some  degree  connected  with  the  approaching  termi- 
nation of  the  war. 

In  truth.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  change  as  the  peace  brought  about  in 
all  the  great  markets  of  agricultural  produce.  A  sud- 
den diminution  in  the  expenditure  of  Government,  to 
the  amount  of  above  fifty  millions,  could  not  be  effected 
without  greatly  deranging  all  markets,  both  for  manu- 
tures  and  produce  directly ;  and  by  affecting  the 
markets  for  manufactures,  it  must  also  have  in- 
fluenced cinniitously  those  in  which  the  farmer  is 
more  immediately  interested.  To  take  only  a  few 
specimens  of  these  effects :  Can  it  be  denied  that  the 
stopple  of  the  exportation  of  grain,  provisions,  and 
even  forage,  to  the  Peninsula,  had  an  influence  in 
lowering  the  (aices  of  those  articles  at  home  ?  When 
orders  are  no  longer  g^ven  for  clothmg  in  Yorkshire, 
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and  arms  in  Warwickshire,  does  the  change  which 
throws  so  many  manniacturers  out  of  employment  pro- 
duce no  diminution  in  the  demand  for  food,  and  no  in- 
crease in  the  levy  of  parish  rates?  Look  at  the  efTects 
of  the  government  retiring  from  the  Irish  provision 
market,  now  that  three-fourths  of  the  navy  are  disman- 
tled. Beside  the  accounts  from  the  sister  kingdom, 
every  gentleman  connected  with  the  north  and  west  of 
England  knows,  that  last  summer  and  autumn  the 
droves  of  Irish  cattle  poured  through  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  the  Welsh  ports,  covered  the  roads  for  miles ;  and 
that  the  price  of  butchers  meat,  and  the  rents  of  graz- 
ing farms,  which  had  till  then  kept  up,  notvrithstanding 
the  fall  of  grain  and  of  com  lands,  began  to  be  sensibly 
afiected.  I  state  these  circumstances  with  the  more 
satis&ctioQ  because  they  are  in  their  nature  temporary, 
and  we  aie  led  to  a  somewhat  more  comfortable  pro- 
spect by  the  consideration,  that  whatever  part  of  the  pre- 
sent distresses  is  ascribable  to  the  change  from  war  to 
peace.mayreasonablybe  expected  to  diminish  everyday, 
at  least  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  peace  shall  enable 
the  general  trade  of  the  coimtry  to  resume  its  naturaland 
accustomed  channels ;  and  shall  supply  the  blank  occa^- 
sioned  directly  and  circuitously  in  the  demands  for  pro- 
duce, by  the  diminished  expenditure  of  government. 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  advert  as 
materially  operating  against  agriculture,  is  the  distress 
in  the  commercial  world  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war.  It  is  very  certan  that  the  effects  of  the  fatal  year 
1810,  continue  to  be  felt  at  this  day  in  the  mercantile 
world.  The  foundations  were  then  laid  of  many  failures, 
which  have  only  been  delayed  by  the  natural  efforts  of 
unfortunate  men  to  ward  off  a  blow  they  could  not  es- 
cape ;  efforts  which  it  is  impossible  very  harshly  to 
blame,  although  undoubtedly  the  delay  of  the  crash  has 
in  most  instances  only  rendered  it  more  pernicious  to 
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creditors,  and  extended  its  eSect  more  widely,  occasion- 
ing, perhaps,  several  feilures  instead  of  one.  The  diffi- 
culties of  1812  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  are  still  working  their  effects  in  mxuiy  parts 
of  the  country,  although  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  by  enabling  us  to  export  goods,  which  were  all 
pmd  for  to  the  amoimt  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  af- 
forded a  most  seasonable  and  important  relief  and  en- 
abled capitalists  to  lower  their  stock  on  hand  in  a  great 
proportion.  That  stock,  however,  began  to  increase 
diiriog  the  unhappy  continuance  of  the  American  war ; 
and  the  peace,  imexpectedly  made,  in  Europe,  followed 
by  the  treaty  with  America,  soon  produced  an  effect  to 
which  I  must  request  the  serious  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, because  I  believe  its  nature  and  extent  are  by  no 
means  well  understood.  After  the  cramped  state  in 
which  the  enemy's  measures,  and  our  own  retaliation 
(as  we  termed  it),  had  kept  our  trade  for  some  years, 
when  the  events  of  spring  1814  suddenly  opened  the 
Continent,  a  rage  for  exporting  goods  of  every  kind 
burst  forth,  only  to  be  explained  by  reflecting  on  the 
previous  restrictions  we  had  been  labouring  under,  and 
only  to  be  equalled  (though  not  in  extent),  by  some  of 
the  mercantile  delusions  connected  with  South  Ameri- 
can speculations.  Every  thing  that  could  be  shipped  was 
sent  00* ;  all  the  capital  that  could  be  laid  hold  of  was 
embarked.  The  frenzy,  I  can  call  it  nothing  less,  afler 
the  experience  of  1806  and  1810,  descended  to  persons 
in  the  humblest  circumstances,  and  the  furthest  remov- 
ed, by  their  pursuits,  from  commercial  cares.  It  may 
give  the  Committee  some  idea  of  this  disease,  if  I  state 
what  I  know  to  have  happened  in  one  or  two  places. 
Not  only  clerks  and  labourers,  but  menial  servants,  en- 
gaged the  little  sums  which  they  had  been  laying  up 
for  a  provision  agfunst  old  age  and  dckness ;  persons 
went  round  temptmg  them  to  adventure  in  the  trade 
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to  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  the  Baltic ;  they  risked 
their  mite  in  the  hopes  of  boundless  profits ;  it  went 
with  the  millions  of  the  more  regular  traders:  the 
bubble  soon  burst,  like  its  predecessors  of  the  South 
Sea,  the  Mississippi,  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  English  goods 
were  selling  for  much  less  in  Holland  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  than  in  London  and  Manchester;  in  most 
places  they  were  lying  a  dead  weight  without  any  sale 
at  all ;  and  either  no  returns  whatever  were  receiTed, 
or  pounds  came  back  for  thousands  that  had  gone  forth. 
The  great  speculators  broke;  the  middling  ones  lingered 
out  a  precarious  existence,  deprived  of  all  means  of  con- 
tinuing their  dealings  either  at  homeor  abroad;  the  poor- 
er dupes  of  the  delusion  had  lost  their  little  hoards,  and 
went  upon  the  parish  the  next  mishap  that  bcfel  them; 
but  the  result  of  the  whole  has  been  much  commercial 
distress — a  caution  now  absolutely  necessary  in  trying 
newadventures — a  prodigious  diminution  in  the  demand 
for  manufactures,  and  indirectly  a  serious  defalcation  in 
the  effectual  demand  for  the  produce  of  land. 

The  peace  with  America  has  produced  somewhat  of 
a  similar  effect,  though  I  am  very  far  from  placing  the 
vast  exports  whidh  it  occasioned  upon  the  same  footing 
with  those  to  the  European  market  the  year  before ; 
both  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will  pay,  which 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  Continent  renders  very  unr 
likely ;  and  because  it  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a 
loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut,  to 
stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  manufactures  in  the 
United  States,  which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence 
contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  the  enormous  amount  of,  I  believe,  eighteen 
millions  worth  of  goods  were  exported  to  North  Ame- 
rica in  one  year ;  I  am  informed  nearly  sixteen  millions 
went  throu^  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  part  of  this,  no  returns  have  been  received, 
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while  still  more  of  it  must  have  been  seUiog  at  a  very 
scanty  profit.  The  immediate  effect  has  been  a  sensible 
increase  of  the  difficulties  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  flowing  from  the  unexpected  opening  of  the 
European  market  in  the  impoverished  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  Continent. 

And  DOW  it  was,  when  a  general  commercial  distress 
b^;an  to  prevail,  that  the  consequences  of  our  paper 
drculation,  and  the  banking  operations  connected  with 
it,  not  gradually  as  had  been  expected,  but  almost  in- 
stantaneously developed  themselves.  Whether  the 
change  of  measures,  which  I  am  about  to  mention  as 
one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  very  first  cause  of  our 
present  sufferings,  began  with  the  country  banks,  or  the 
bank  of  England ;  whether  it  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  which  were  pressing  upon 
trade,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  it  mightily  iucreased,  or 
was  the  chief  cause  of  those  difficulties ;  whether  or 
not  blame  is  imputable  to  any  persons,  or  bodies  cor- 
porate, I  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  for  it  is  wholly  im- 
material to  the  present  investigation ;  and  when  I  men- 
tion certain  known  &cts  in  one  order  rather  than  an- 
other, I  do  so  without  intending  to  assert  that  they 
were  connected  together.  The  bank  of  England  not 
very  slowly  limited  its  discounts,  and  diminished  its 
issues  of  paper  about  three  millions.  At  one  period, 
indeed,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  had  exceeded 
that  to  which  they  were  now  reduced,  by  six  millions ; 
but  the  average  had  been  for  some  time  about  three 
miUions  higher.  The  country  banks  acting  less  upon 
system,  and  more  imder  the  influence  of  alann,  lessened 
their  discounts  in  a  much  greater  degree.  A  single 
failure  would  stop  all  such  transactions  over  a  whole 
district,  and  I  could  mention  one  large  stoppage  which 
made  it  difficult,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  discount  a  bill 
anywhere  in  three  or  four  counties.     The  persons  who 
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felt  this  change  most  severely  were  of  course  those  who 
had  been  speculating  in  any  way,  but  above  all  others, 
gpecnktors  in  land ;  those  who  had  either  purchased 
or  improved  beyond  their  actual  means,  upon  the  ex- 
pectation of  that  credit  and  accommodation  being  con- 
tinued, which  had  enabled  them  to  commence  their 
operations.  Ordinary  traders  have  much  greater  faci-  . 
lities  in  the  money  market ;  and  their  speculations  are 
much  more  speedily  terminated.  The  improver  of  land 
has  to  deal  with  property  not  easily  convertible  into 
money,  and  his  adventures  extend  necessarily  over  a 
long  course  of  years.  Persons  in  this  situation  soon 
found  their  borrowed  capital  withdrawn ;  when  the  fell 
of  produce  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  pay  the  inter- 
est, they  were  suddenly  called  upon  for  the  principal ; 
they  had  gotten  into  a  atuation  which  no  prudence 
could  have  enabled  them  to  avoid,  because  it  was  the 
result  of  events  which  no  sagacity  could  have  foreseen ; 
they  had  for  many  years  been  tempted  to  speculate  by 
a  fecility  of  obtaining  capita)  or  credit,  which  in  a  month 
or  two  was  utterly  withdrawn ;  and  before  the  least 
warning  had  been  g^ven,  either  by  the  course  of  events, 
or  by  the  dealers  in  money  and  accommodation,  a  sup- 
port was  removed,  which  the  most  cautious  of  men  might 
well  have  expected  to  be  continued  indeBnitely,  or  at 
any  rate  to  be  gradually  removed.  I  beg  leave  in  illus- 
tration of  this  matter,  to  remind  the  Committee  how 
those  undertakings  have  been  carried  on,  which  I  be- 
fore described  as  extending  so  greatly  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  A  man  of  small  fortune,  or  a  &rmer 
making  considerable  profits  by  the  high  prices  of  the 
period  I  have  so  often  alluded  to,  saw  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  desirable  purchase,  upon  an  enclosure,  or  a 
sale  in  his  ne^hbourhood.  He  had  scraped  together 
a  couple  of  thousand  pounds,  perhaps ;  but  the  sum 
required  for  buying,  and  then  improving  the  land,  was 
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four  or  five.  The  banker  supplied  this  difference,  and 
bj  his  accommodations  enabled  some  middleman,  trad- 
ing in  credit,  to  supply  it,  and  the  cultivator  had  every 
reason  to  hope  he  should,  in  a  few  years,  be  able  to 
repay  it,  by  the  continued  prosperity  of  farming  con- 
cerns. At  any  rate  he  reckoned  upon  paying  the  in- 
terest and  not  being  called  upon  for  the  principal,  in 
security  of  which  he  probably  deposited  the  title-deeds 
of  his  purchase  as  a  pledge.  The  extension  of  cultiva^ 
tion  caused  by  these  very  operations,  together  with  the 
other  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  rapidly 
lowers  the  price  of  all  produce ;  the  alarm  of  money 
dealers  begins  to  spread ;  hardly  able  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest, which  is  in  reality  a  fourth  more  than  it  was 
while  the  currency  was  depreciated  26  per  cent.,  he  is 
called  upon  to  pay  up  the  principal  itself;  destitute  of 
any  thing  that  can  be  turned  into  money,  he  is  fadn  to 
abandon  his  purchase,  with  all  the  improvements  which 
his  savings  and  his  toil  have  made  upon  it ;  and  the 
lender  finds  himself  in  hardly  a  better  situation,  with- 
out the  means  of  obtaining  payment,  and  with  title- 
deeds  in  his  hand,  which  he  can  turn  to  no  account, 
unless  he  brings  the  land  into  the  market.  Now,  the 
certainty  of  such  a  measure  lowering  its  price  prevents 
this  step  from  being  taken ;  and  accordingly,  great  as 
the  distress  has  been,  very  little  land  has  been  actually 
sold ;  not  so  much  as  ought  to  have  been,  is  thrown 
out  of  cultivation ;  good  money,  to  use  the  common 
expression,  is  thrown  after  bad ;  the  money-dealer  be- 
comes, from  necessity,  a  land-jobber ;  and  the  distress 
continues  pushing  its  shoots  in  all  directions,  round 
the  whole  circle  of  trade,  until,  by  re-action,  the  £ir- 
iner  suflfers  again  indirectly,  and  the  total  amount  of 
suffering  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  ai^;mented  by  its  uni- 
versality, and  the  connexion  of  its  parts.  Nor  shonld 
I  be  at  all  surprised,  if  things  were  to  grow  worse  be- 
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fcre  they  got  better ;  at  least  I  am  very  certiun  that 
the  price  of  land  will  be  lower  before  it  is  higher,  from 
the  undoubted  &ct  of  many  sales  that  must  take  place 
having  been  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  the  necesKty  being  evaded. 

In  referring  to  the  state  of  credit  and  circulation,  I 
have  purposely  avoided  dwelling  upon  the  great  evils 
that  have  resulted  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  not  because  I  underrate  them,  but  be- 
cause they  only  affect  one  class  of  sufferers  from  the 
present  distress,  I  mean  those  who  have  made  bargmits 
or  formed  calculations  for  time ;  such  as  persons  taking 
long  leases,  or  borrowing  money  at  a  fixed  rate  of  in- 
terest, or  speculating  upon  making  sales  at  a  future 
period.  Of  these  classes  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  by- 
and-bye.  But  there  is  a  circumstance  affecting  all 
classes,  and  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance,  in  accounting  for  the  changes  that  have 
recently  afflicted  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom — I 
mean  the  state  of  our  finances,  the  complete  revolution 
which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  effected  in  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country. 

During  that  period  our  revenue  has  increased  from 
fifteen  to  about  sixty-six  millions ;  our  expenditure  in 
one  year  exceeded  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lions ;  this  year  of  peace  it  is  to  be  above  seventy-two 
millions,  and  no  hopes  are  held  out  of  its  being  perma- 
nently below  sixty-five.  That  such  a  prodigious  change 
could  be  wrought  in  the  system  of  taxation  and  of  pub- 
lic credit,  without  seriously  affecting  the  landed  inte- 
rest, from  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  taxes  is 
drawn,  no  man  will  for  a  moment  suppose.  But  I 
believe  few  have  formed  to  themselves  distinct  ideas  of 
the  manner  in  which  excessive  taxation  has  been  ope- 
rating on  agriculture,  and  very  inadequate  notions  are, 
I  am  sure,  entertained  of  the  amount  of  that  operation. 
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It  is  Dot,  indeed,  very  easy  to  trace  it ;  and  to  estimate 
precisely  how  much  of  the  pressure  falls  exclusively 
upon  the  cultivator  would  be  impossible.  But  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you  such  means  of 
approximation  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  aware  of 
the  justice  of  tm  observation  made  this  night  by  the 
member  for  Surrey,*  that  by  coimnunicating  fieely  the 
ideas  which  have  struck  each  of  us  upon  this  great  ques- 
tion, we  may  hope  for  mutual  correction  and  instruction. 
I  shall  suppose  a  farm  of  400  acres  of  fair  good 
land,  yielding  a  rent  of  from  L.500  to  L.600  a-year, 
managed  according  to  the  husbandry  practised  in  the 
northern  counties,  with  which  only  I  can  profess  any 
particular  acquaintance.  It  will  require  for  a  four  years' 
course,  200  acres  being  in  com,  100  £illow,  and  100 
in  hay  and  grass,  fourteen  plough  horses;  and  suppos- 
ing a  saddle  horse,  and  a  servant,  and  a  dog  to  be  paid 
for,  with  a  &rm-house  of  twelve  windows,  the  assessed 
taxes  will  amount  to  L.22,  8s.  a^-year.  This  is  a  clear 
addition  to  the  expenses  of  1702,  with  which  I  am 
making  the  comparison.  I  pass  over  the  income  tax, 
as  not  pecuhar  to  farmers,  though  it  has  been  pecu- 
liarly oppressive  to  them,  wherever  the  estimated  ex- 
ceeded the  real  profits.  But  the  principal  increase  of 
expense  has  been  upon  the  labour.  The  wages  of  the 
nine  regular  men  servants  who  must  be  employed, 
have  risen  since  1792,  from  L.30  to  L.50  each,  but  I 
will  put  the  rise  only  at  L.15,  making  in  the  whole 
L.135.  Beside  this,  we  must  allow  for  the  rise  in  the 
day  labour  required  in  spring  and  fall.  Upon  the  200 
acres  in  com,  this  will  amount  to  a  rise  from  10s.  an 
acre  to  Ids.,  or  L.50  in  all ;  upon  the  other  100  acres 
in  hay  and  grass,  the  rise  will  be  from  5s.  an  acre  to 
7s.  6d.,  and  the  same  upon  the  100  acres  of  &Jlow, 
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making  an  addition  of  L.26,  or  L.75  for  the  whole 
increase  upon  day  labour.  Two  women  servants  must 
be  allowed, — and  their  wages  are  more  increased  in 
proportion  than  those  of  men,  principally,  I  believe, 
from  the  unwillingness  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
to  work  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  more  flourishing 
times;  but  take  the  rise  on  this  head  only  at  L.10 — and 
we  have  the  total  increase  on  labour  L.220.  Black- 
smiths' and  carpenters'  bills  have  in  like  manner  been 
raised,  certainly  not  less  than  L.15  each  upon  snch  a 
farm  as  I  am  supposing;  and  the  rise  on  saddlers' 
bills  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  L.IO,  making 
upon  these  bills  a  rise  of  L.40,  which,  added  to  the  for- 
mer heads,  g^ves  the  total  increase  in  the  expenses  of 
cultivating  such  a  farm,  as  equal  to  L.282,  Ss.,  independ- 
ent of  the  great  rise  on  lime  and  all  sorts  of  manure. 

Now,  I  admit  that  we  have,  no  right  to  set  down  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this  lai^e  sum  to  the 
taxes  which  have  been  imposed  since  1792,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  manifestly  does  arise  from  those  taxes.  What- 
ever part  arises  from  the  increased  prices  of  grain  and 
other  provisions  may  be  deducted,  and  will  lall  again 
with  tliose  prices.  Whatever  remains  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  taxes  chiefly.  Above  L.22  of  the  sum  comes 
from  direct  taxation.  At  least  one-half  of  the  rise  on 
the  saddlers'  bills,  or  L.5  more,  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  grand 
item  of  labour  is  imputable  to  the  taxes  also.  For  let 
us  only  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  have 
been  imposed.  Many  of  them  affect  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  as  soap,  salt,  leather,  and  candles,  all  of  which 
are  ranked  among  necessaries  of  life  by  the  writers  on 
these  sutgects,  and,  what  is  a  better  authority,  are  felt 
to  be  such  by  the  consumers ;  taxes  upon  all  of  which 
are  allowed  by  those  writers  to  affect  directly  the  price 
of  labour.    Now  the  tax  on  leather  has  been  doubled 
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within  the  last  four  years,  being  raised  from  three 
balance,  at  which  it  stood  before  the  war — [Here 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  across  the  table, 
"  And  ever  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne"] — to  three- 
pence, the  present  duty.  The  duty  on  salt,  which  in 
1782,  and  I  believe  up  to  1702,  was  only  lOd.  a  bushel, 
had  been  raised  previous  to  1806,  to  15s.,  the  present 
duty.  And  candles  have  in  the  same  period  been 
taxed  considerably.  But  these  articles  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  may  be  reckoned  necessaries,  and  are 
subjected  to  additional  duties.  In  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land, beer  is  to  be  classed  in  this  list,  from  the  univer- 
sal custom  of  drinking  it  which  prevails,  and  the  duties 
upon  it  most  seriously  affect  the  farmer  as  a  consumer 
of  it,  besides  their  pernicious  tendency  ag^nst  his  in- 
terest as  a  grower.  The  duty  on  malt  has  been  raised 
from  10s.  7d.  per  quarter  to  34s.  8d.,  of  which  16s.  is 
war  duty ;  that  on  beer  since  1802  has  been  increased 
from  6s.  7id.  per  barrel  to  9s.  7id.,  or  about  4s.,  while 
that  on  spirits  has  been  raised  since  1792  from  7d.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  gallon,  or  Is.  2d.  additional.  The  total  re- 
venue collected  from  these  duties  is  L.12,360,000,  by 
which  the  land  suffers  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  amount,  and  indirectly  in  proportion  as  its  culti- 
vators are  consumers  of  the  manu&ctured  article.  But 
the  price  of  agricultural  labour  is  affected  likewise  by 
the  duties  of  custom  on  many  imported  goods,  which 
long  habit  has  rendered  scarcely  less  essential  than 
some  which  I  have  enumerated  as  articles  of  first  ne- 
cessity. Of  this  class  is  sugar,  upon  which  the  heaviest 
taxes  known  in  the  history  of  finance,  are  l^d.  I  be- 
lieve, indeed,  there  are  many  persons  whb  would  rather 
go  without  soap  than  sugar ;  and  this  is  now  subject  to 
a  duty  of  30s.  per  cwt.,  instead  of  15s.,  at  which  it 
was  taxed  before  1793.  It  must  also  be  observ- 
ed that  whatever  prohibiting  or  protecting  duties 
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have  been  Uud  upon  foreign  manufactures  of  ar- 
ticles used  in  clothii^,  these  fall  directly  upon  the 
labourer,  and  in  so  much  tend  to  raise  his  wages,  for 
the  benefit,  not  certiunly  of  the  farmer,  but  the  manu- 
&cturer.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  much  of  the 
augmentation  in  the  expense  of  working  a  larm,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sum  of  L^20,  which  I  have 
stated  to  have  been  added  since  1792  to  that  large 
Inranch  of  a  former's  expenditure,  is  chargeable  to  the 
taxes ;  and  a  portion  also  of  the  sum  of  LJS5,  the  part  of 
the  rise  in  the  carpenter's  and  other  bills  not  directly 
affected  by  taxes,  must  also  be  charged  to  tiie  same  ac- 
count. It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  the  total  amount  of  the  increase  of  taxation 
has  been  upon  these  items ;  but  that  it  must  have  been 
considerable,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt;  and  I  beg 
to  warn  geutlemen  against  underrating  it,  firom  the 
foil  in  the  rate  of  wages  that  has  lately  taken  place. 
Labour  has  indeed  come  down,  and  in  my  opinion,  a 
good  deal  more  than  was  to  be  wished,  I  mean  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  £U1  of  other  prices  justified.  This 
fall  must  have  resulted  from  ^e  general  distress  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  hands  in  consequence 
everywhere  thrown  out  of  employment ;  but  it  is  no 
sort  of  proof  that  the  present  is  the  natural  and  healthy 
state  of  wages ;  or  that  they  will  long  remain  so  low ; 
or  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions  has  perman- 
ently reduced  wi^es  to  their  level  before  the  war ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  kind  of  evidence  that  the  increase  in  the 
expense  of  cultivation  has  arisen  from  the  rise  in  prices 
alone,  and  not  also  from  the  increase  of  taxation. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  taxes  have  not  fallen 
exclusively  upon  the  fanner,  and  that  he  only  suffers 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  Now,  to  this 
I  shall  offer,  I  think,  the  most  satis&ctory  answers. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  part  of 
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the  taxes  fall  directly  and  exclusively  upon  the  landed 
interest. .  Some  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  enor- 
mous malt,  beer,  and  spirit  duties  are  clearly  of  this 
description.  But  next,  observe  how  differently  tixe 
farmer  is  circumstanced  in  these  times  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  community,  with  respect  to  the  rise  in 
wages,  produced  partly  by  the  taxes.  The  commodity 
in  which  he  deals  is  on  the  decline  in  point  of  price 
from  over-cultivation ;  be  cannot,  therefore,  throw  the 
tax  upon  the  consumer.  If  manu&ctured  goods  are 
in  high  demand,  the  customer  pays  the  duties  to  which 
the  maaufaeturer  may  be  subject,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  rise  in  wages  caused  by  those  taxes. 
If  those  goods  are  falling  in  price,  the  tax  presses  upon 
the  manu&cturer  himsel£  Now  this  is,  and  for  srane 
time  past  has  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  state  of 
the  fkrmer,  who  indeed  never  has  the  means  of  sud- 
denly accommodating  the  supply  of  his  commodity  to 
the  demand,  with  the  nicety  and  dispatch  observable 
in  the  operations  of  trade.  But,  a  still  more  material 
circumstance  distinguishes  the  dtuation  of  the  &rmeff 
from  that  of  the  manu&cturer,  relieving  the  latter  at 
the  expense  of  the  former.  I  allude  to  the  state  rf 
the  law,  which  throws  upon  the  land  the  whole  buT' 
then  of  maintaining  the  poor,  and  reduces  Uie  price  of 
all  labour  below  its  natural  level,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  cultivator.  It  is  well  known  to  the  committea 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
l^islature,  (and  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth is  sufficiently  plain,)  yet,  from  the  defect  in  the 
powers  of  the  act,  the  money  raised  for  the  su{^rt  of 
the  poor  is  pud  entirely  by  the  land.  Persons  in 
trade  only  pay  in  so  far  as  they  are  also  owners  of  real 
property.  Thus  a  manu&cturer  who  is  deriving  tea 
or  twelve  thousand  a^-year  from  his  trade,  is  rated  as 
if  he  only  had  a  large  building  worth  four  at  five 
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hundred  a-year  beside  his  dweUing-house,  while  hii 
neighbour,  who  possesses  a  &rm  of  the  same  yearly 
value  pays  as  much ;  that  is,  the  man  of  tea  thousand 
a-year  in  trade,  pays  no  more  than  the  man  of  five 
hundred  a^year  in  land.  Yet,  only  observe  the  differ- 
Mice  between  the  two  in  their  relation  to  labour  and  to 
the  poor.  The  iarmer  employs  a  few  hands — the 
manufacturer  a  whole  colony ;  the  farmer  causes  no 
m&terial  augmentation  in  the  number  of  paupers — ^the 
manufacturer  multiplies  paupers  by  wholesale;  the 
one  supports — ^the  other  makes  paupers,  manufacturing 
them  just  as  certainly,  and  in  somethii^  of  the  same 
proportion  as  he  manufactures  goods.  The  inequality 
of  this  distribution  is  plain  enough,  but  I  am  now 
speaking  of  it  in  its  relation  chiefly  to  the  sulgect  of 
wages.  From  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  it  has  be- 
come the  ^prevailing  practice  to  support  by  parish  re- 
lief not  merely  persons  who  are  disabled  from  work- 
ing by  disease  or  age,  but  those  wh<^  though  in  health, 
cannot  earn  enough  to  maintain  them ;  and,  by  a  sfaort- 
mghted  policy  wholly  unaccountable,  the  custom  has 
spread  very  widely  of  keeping  down  the  wages  of  la- 
bour by  the  application  of  the  poor-rates,  as  if  any 
thing  could  equal  the  folly  of  paying  rates  rather  than 
hire  ;  of  parting  with  the  disposition  of  your  own 
money,  and  of  paying  for  labour,  not  in  proportion  to 
your  own  demand  for  that  labour,  but  in  proportion  to 
some  general  average  of  the  district  you  chance  to  live 
in.  I  pass  over  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment in  raising  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  paid  for 
labour,  and  in  throwing  upon  one  farm  the  expenses  oi 
cultivating  another  less  &vourably  circumstuwed ;  it 
is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  Uie 
whole  effect  of  the  ^stem  is  to  make  ihs  land  pay  a 
sum  yearly,  levied  in  the  most  unequal  manner,  applied 
in  the  least  economical  way,  for  the  purpose  of  lowering 
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the  wages  generally,  and  lowering  the  wages  of  manu- 
facturing as  well  as  agricultural  labour.  From  this 
unquestiooable  portion  I  draw  two  inferences,  I  think 
equally  undeniable,  and  bearing  directly  upOn  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  inquiry ; — the  one  is,  that  the  efiecia 
of  taxation  in  rusing  the  price  of  labour  are  not  distri- 
buted equally  over  all  classes  of  the  conununity,  but 
&11  exclusively  upon  the  land,  the  land  paying  for  the 
rise  which  the  taxes  have  occasioned,  both  in  agricul- 
tural labour,  and  in  all  other  kinds  of  woik— the  other 
is,  that,  even  if  the  &M  in  the  price  of  provisions  should 
apparently  restore  wages  permanently  to  their  fonner 
level,  the  real  rate  of  wages  would  still  be  r^sed,  and 
the  real  cost  of  cultivation  be  augmented,  unless  the 
poor  rates  also  were  brought  back  to  their  former 
amount.  The  sum  now  levied  upon  the  land  for  this 
purpose,  exceeds  eight  millions.  Before  the  American 
war,  it  was  less  than  two.  I  think  I  hare  said  enough 
to  show  how  immediately,  how  severely,  how  exdu- 
sively,  the  rise  in  the  taxes  from  filteen  to  sixty-six 
milUons  has  i^essed  upon  agriculture ;  how  imposmble 
it  is  to  expect  substantial  relief  as  long  as  that  pressure 
continues. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  I  fear  at  a  very  unreasonaide  l^igtib, 
gone  through  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  co-ope- 
rated in  producing  our  present  distresses ;  and  I  CMne 
at  last  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  the 
evil  may  be  remedied,  or  at  least  rendered  supportable. 
In  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  feel  sensiUy 
the  delicacy  of  the  ground  I  am  going  to  tread.  No 
one  oug^t,  without  the  most  serious  examination  of  if^ 
to  venture  an  opinion  which  (from  the  respect  paid  to 
our  deliberations  in  this  place),  may  have  a  material 
influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  and,  at  any 
rate,  may  agitate  their  hopes  and  fears  in  a  crisis  of 
such  g^eral  solicitude.    I  wish,  therefore,  to  state  no- 
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■tiimg  that  has  not  been  suggested  to  my  mind  b;  very 
jmuture  and  anxious  deliberation ;  but,  whatever  maj 
appear  justified  by  such  research,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
pn^und,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  personal  con- 
eiderations,  or  to  the  preju^ces  that  may  prevail  in 
any  quarter. 

And,  first,  I  am  afraid  there  is  one  class  of  persons 
who  can  hardly  expect  effectual  relief  from  any  mea- 
sures, or  from  any  supposable  change  of  times ;  I  mean 
those  who  have  been  trading  largely  in  land  upon  bor- 
rowed coital.  They  have  speculated  upon  a  continu- 
ance of  extravagant  prices,  and  the  fimd  is,  in  all  like- 
lihood, gone  for  ever,  out  of  which  their  debts  were  to 
have  been  repaid.  The  &U  in  the  market  price  of 
bullion  is  of  itself  a  severe  loss  to  such  adventurer&; 
they  have  still  to  pay  in  money  as  before,  when  every 
hundred  pounds  is  really  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  they  have  to  pay  as  much  money  to  their  credit- 
ors as  formerly,  and  they  can  only  receive  three-fourUis 
as  much  from  their  customers.  I  would  fain  hope, 
however,  that  such  is  not  the  situation  of  the  great 
bulk  of  proprietors,  to  whom,  periiaps,  a  permanent  re- 
lief {and  even  to  the  speculator  a  palliative)  may  possi- 
bly be  found.  Those  who  have  been  expending  large 
sums  on  bad  land  are  in  the  worst  state,  and  I  fear  that 
a  good  deal  which  ought  never  to  have  been  cultivated 
at  alt,  must  be  abandoned,  and  much  grass  land  that 
should  not  have  been  broken  up,  must  be  laid  down 
agiun  as  well  as  circumstwces  will  permit,  unquestion- 
ably at  a  great  loss.  The  lowering  of  rents,  which  has 
pretty  generally  taken  place,  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
any  oonaderable  relief  if  other  circumstuices  rem^ 
the  same.  It  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  landlord,  a  loss 
which  he  sustains  alone  of  all  who  have  made  time  bar- 
giuns ;  for  no  one  hears  of  mortgagees  or  other  credit- 
ors giving  up  twenty-five  per  cent,  either  on  prindpal 
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or  interest,  because  the  value  of  money  has  risoi  io 
that  proportion ;  but  to  the  tenant  it  aflbrds  a  very 
inadequate  relief,  for  he  is  compltuning  of  a  &U  in  the 
price  of  his  gross  prodnce,  of  aboTe  three  pounds  an  acre, 
(supposmg  the  produce  to  be  three  quarters  of  wheat 
per  acre),  and  all  that  the  landlord  can  do  for  him  is  to 
take  offfive  shillings  an  acre,  leaving  him  to  struggle 
against  a  loss  of  fifty-five  shillings.  But  I  sh^  now 
beg  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  different 
measures  which  have  been  proposed,  and  in  discussing 
these,  as  well  as  in  submitting  others  to  your  consider- 
ation, I  shall  be  guided  by  the  view  which  I  have  taken 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  evil. 

The  first  of  these  remedies,  in  point  of  importance 
as  well  as  of  time,  is  the  Com  Bill  of  last  session.  Al- 
though that  measure  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion, yet  as  I  had  not  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  ^is 
house  either  when  my  Honourable  friend*  brought 
forward  the  bill  of  1804,  or  when  he  raised  the  im- 
portation price  last  year  from  63s.  6d.  to  80s.  I 
deem  it  more  fair  not  to  avoid  the  topic,  but  to  etaiti 
my  opinion  frankly  upon  its  merits,  the  more  especially 
as  it  has  been  the  object  of  very  strong  disapprobation 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  certainly  am  disposed 
to  think  favourably  of  it,  although  I  am  well  aware 
how  diffidently  it  becomes  us  to  speak  upon  a  measure 
which  has  divided  so  widely  the  ablest  men,  both  in 
parliament  and  out  of  doors,  marshalling  in  almost 
equally  formidable  array  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dispute,  the  statesmen  and  the  political  authcH*s,t  whose 
opinions  upon  such  a  subject  are  the  most  entitled  to 
respect.  As  it  is  impossible,  however,  upon  sudi  a 
controversy  not  to  oppose  great  authorities,  so  it  is 

■  Mr.  Weitern. 

■f  See  on  ihe  aiie  side,  Mr.  MalthuB's  excellent  irtcts— and,  on  tbe  ollicr, 
tile  t-eiy  able  difcimion  of  the  cum  bill  of  IS04,  bjr  Mr.  MU. 
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some  comfort  that,  &r  the  same  reason,  one  has  the 
support  also  of  eminent  names ;  and  this  emboldens  me 
in  statii^,  that  I  conceive  tiie  measure  to  be  politic,  at 
the  least,  as  a  palliative,  or  as  ^Rbrding  the  means  of 
carrying  the  country  through  difBculties,  the  greatest 
pressure  of  wliich  we  may  hope  will  only  prove  tempo* 
rary.  Bat  then,  I  can  by  no  means  excuse  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  deride  it  merely  because  it  is  tem- 
porary, or,  as  they  term  it,  an  expeiUent.  If  it  enables 
us  to  get  over  the  existing  evils,  ariang,  in  great  part, 
from  a  transition  to  a  new  state  of  things,  it  does  a 
great  permanent  good ;  it  saves  much  valuable  capital 
from  being  totally  lost,  much  skill  and  labour  already  ' 
bestowed,  from  being  thrown  away ;  and  it  may  tiius, 
even  where  it  tails  in  affording  entire  relief,  be  most 
important  as  preventing  entire  ruin.  A  measure  of 
this  description  is  only  in  name  one  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture ;  its  operation  is  solid  and  lasting.  I  pass  over  its 
tending  to  secure  a  constant  and  certain  supply  of  food 
to  the  conmiunity ;  I  am  speaking  of  it  merely  as  a 
measure  calculated  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests, and  of  all  the  branches  of  trade  immediately 
dependent  upon  them.  In  the  same  light  may  be  re- 
garded the  extension  of  the  measure  to  some  other 
kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  which  is  at  present  be-  ~ 
fore  parliament. 

But  I  own  I  view,  in  a  very  different  light,  my  H<m- 
tnirable  friend's  propositions  respecting  Bounties-  upon 
tiie  Exportation  of  com.  To  pass  over  every  other  ob- 
jection to  such  a  plan,  if  tiiere  be  any  truth  in  the 
positions  which  I  think  I  have  established,  that  the 
principal  causes  of  our  distresses  are  the  too  rapid  ex- 
tension of  cultivation,  and  the  intolerable  weight  of  the 
taxes ;  surely  it  follows  inevitably  that  to  force  expor- 
tation by  a  bounty,  would  only  perpetuate  the  one  of 
these  causes,  and  increase  the  other.     Indeed,  I  marvel 
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that  mj  Honourable  Mend  could  have  thou^t  of  such 
a  measure  in  times  like  the  present.  Why,  its  verj 
essence  is  taxation,  and  to  a  vast  amouDt — taxation 
upon  the  peofJe  of  this  country  to  make  us  sell  com 
cheap  to  foreigners — taxation  upon  the  land  already 
oppressed  with  burthens.  And  how  are  such  new 
sums  to  be  levied  ?  We  have  got  rid  of  the  income 
tax — ^tbat  is  some  relief  to  the  farmer.  Does  my  Hon* 
ourable  fiiend  wish  this  burthen  to  be  once  more  im- 
posed for  the  relief  of  agriculture?  Or,  does  he  per- 
adventure  desire  to  see  the  malt  tax  ag^  rused  from 
14s.  to  30s.  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of 
grain  ?  All  that  has  ever  been  paid  in  bounties  for- 
merly, is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  sums  which  this 
new  scheme  would  require.  In  1814,  for  instance,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  the  return,  the  whole  of 
the  bounties  paid  by  government  did  not  exceed 
L.206,800 — a  sum,  in  all  probability,  very  injudiciously 
bestowed,  but  still  not  very  ruinous  in  its  amount.  A 
eom  bounty,  when  wheat  is  selling,  perhaps  20s.  a 
quarter  higher  in  this  country  than  in  tlie  foreign  mar- 
kets, would  cost  a  million  for  every  million  of  quarters 
taken  out  of  the  home  market :  and  each  effect  pro-  - 
duced  by  this  forced  exportation,  in  nusing  the  [9*106  at 
home,  would  render  the  exportation  more  costly. 

But  nothing,  in  my  humble  opinion,  can  be  worm 
founded  than  another  remedy  suggested  by  my  Hon- 
ourable friend ;  I  mean  the  exclusion  of  foreign  com 
from  our  warehouses,  and  the  encouragement  to  store 
our  own  grain  in  the  public  repositories.  Have  farmers 
no  bam  yards  or  granaries  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
can  keep  their  com  until  the  market  is  &vourable? 
Are  the  crops  in  greater  danger  of  rats  there  than  in 
the  Iting's  warehouses  ?  But  it  is  pretended  that  fo- 
reign com  is  at  present  imported,  and  fills  the  pubhc 
granaries,  ready  to  be  poured  out  the  instant  that  the 
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Gazette  gives  the  dgoal,  b;  declaring  the  average  to  be 
80s.  for  the  last  six  weeks ;  and  my  Honourable  friend 
considers  that  if  the  permisaioii  thus  to  warehouse  fo- 
reign grain  were  wititdrawn,  no  sudi  effect  could  be 
jffoduced.  Now,  I  will  suffer  myself  to  be  devoured  by 
the  vermin  I  have  been  talking  o(  if  I  do  not,  in  a  few 
minutes,  shew  mj  Honourable  friend  himself,  the  fcdlacy 
of  this  argument.  Does  he  think  that  merchants  wait 
for  the  Grazette  to  learn  the  price  during  any  period  of 
nx  weeks  1  Are  thej  ignorant  of  the  weekly  and  daUjr 
state  of  the  mai^ets  ?  Do  they  not  know  at  any  mo- 
ment  of  any  six  weeks  how  the  prices  are  running,  and 
can  they  form  no  guess,  as  the  six  weeks  eb4>se,  of  the 
average  at  whi(^  the  Crazette  retuiu  is  likely  to  state 
them  ?  Why,  the  com  merchant  does  not  even  wfut 
until  a  harvest  is  ripe  before  he  commences  his  calcu- 
lations, in  order  to  form  his  plans  of  importation.  I 
happen  to  know  a  little  of  this  branch  of  trade,  and  I 
can  inform  my  Honourable  friend,  that  there  are  emis- 
saries sent  round  the  country  while  the  grain  is  in  the 
«ar,  to  collect  samples,  which  are  sifted  out  and  mea- 
«ared  and  weighed,  in  order  to  obtain  data  upon  which 
the  goodness  of  the  crop,  its  yield,  may  be  estimated, 
long  before  a  sickle  has  glanced  among  the  stalks. 
While  my  Honourable  Mend  is  sitting  in  his  study, 
forming  plans  upon  the  supposition  that  those  corn- 
merchants  will  wait  for  the  periodical  promulgation  of 
the  average  by  the  King's  printer,  they  are  actually'  in 
his  fields,  committing  an  innocent  trespass,  to  obtain 
the  earliest  information  of  the  next  crop  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  speculations ;  and  upon  this  knowledge 
they  speedily  begin  to  act.  If  the  permission  to  ware- 
house is  witUield,  they  still  must  act  upon  the  rise  of 
the  markets,  and  the  only  difference  will  be,  that,  in- 
stead of  collectii^  the  grwn  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
they  will  have  it  on  the  other,  to  the  benefit  of  foreign 
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merejuuits,  agente,  and  warehousemen,  but  just  as  ready 
to  be  poured  in  as  if  it  were  in  our  own  ports.  In- 
deed, an;  one  must  be  sensible,  af)«r  a  moment's  coO' 
sidOTation,  that  nothing  but  a  confident  expectation  of 
ibe  price  approaching  to  80s.  could  induce  merchants 
to  bring  over  their  cargoes  and  lodge  them  in  this 
country,  when  they  know,  that  until  it  reaches  that 
point,  all  the  expenses  of  the  importation  are  incurred 
for  nothing.  Whether  the  voyage  is  made  before  or 
after  the  day  on  whic^  the  Gazette  dedares  that  point 
to  have  been  attained,  must  obviously  be  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  which  the 
permission  or  prohibition  of  warehousing  can  eifect. 

The  alteration  su^e^ed  in  the  Laws  relating  to  Wool, 
appears  to  me  in  a  very  different  light.  I  had  the 
honour  of  broaching  this  important  subject  oa  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  and  every  thing  that  has  ance 
come  to  my  knowledge  confirms  the  opinion  I  thai 
ventured  to  express.  As  a  committee  has  been  lip- 
pointed  this  night  to  investigate  the  question,  at 
the  suggestion  of  my  Honourable  friend,*  who  has 
thrown  so  much  Kght  on  the  whole  matter  now 
under  discussion,  I  shall  abstain  from  going  into 
it  at  length;  but  X  must  beg  to  press  upon  your 
attention  how  greatly  ihe  agricultural  interests  are 
concerned  in  it.  The  most  important  relief  has  been 
afforded  to  many  parts  of  the  country  by  the  good 
prices  which  wool  has  borne  during  the  depresnon  of 
almost  all  other  produce :  I  allude  e^)edally  to  the 
long  coarse  wool,  the  ancient  xad  peculiar  staple  of 
this  island.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  from  0d.  to  Is.  the 
pound ;  now  it  is  21d.,  and  it  was  recently  as  high  as 
28.  This  article  is  the  growth,  and  has,  during  the  bad 
times,  formed  the  support  of  Lincolti^ire  and  the  mid- 
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land  counties.  Further  northwards  we  have  prind- 
pally  the  coa»e  wool  from  the  black-faced  sheep.  This 
is  grown  in  the  northern  counties,  and  as  far  as  Edin- 
burgh: it  used  to  be  7d.  or  8d.,  and  is  now  14d.  or 
15d.  the  pound.  The  relief  afforded  by  such  prices  is 
not  confined  to  the  wool-grower ;  it  extends  to  all 
other  agriculturists  in  his  neighbourhood ;  because 
whatever  saves  a  fanner  from  distress  or  ruin  upon  the 
general  balancii^  of  his  accounts,  keeps  him  from  glut- 
ting the  market  with  his  produce  or  stock,  and  pre- 
vents the  general  market  of  agricultural  produce  from 
being  depressed.  In  like  mtumer.flie  support  of  the  wool 
districts  has  extended  relief  to  the  other  districts,  and 
has  produced  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  whole  mar- 
kets of  the  country,  rendering  the  pressure  of  the  ge- 
neral distress  considerably  lighter  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  woolgrower  been  in  the  same  predica- 
ment wiUi  all  other  ^[riculturists.  There  is  every  rea- 
son, however,  to  apprehend,  that  this  article  also  is  on 
the  decline :  it  has  actually  fallen  within  the  last  three 
months,  and  would  certidnlj  fall  much  more  rapidly, 
but  for  the  large  orders  now  in  the  market  in  conse- 
quence of  extensive  contracts  for  clothing  foreign 
troops.  I  have  heard  of  one  contract  for  the  uniforms 
of  150,000  men,  which  must  r^se  the  demand  for  the 
wool  immediately  used  in  that  manu&cture.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  indeed  at  any  time,  it  seems 
to  be  a  most  unwise  policy,  as  fax  as  regards  our 
agriculture,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  wool.  The 
finer  sort  would  in  all  probability  find  no  market 
abroad,  and  a  permission  to  export  it  would  therefore 
have  no  effect  either  way ;  but  for  the  coarse,  especially 
the  long  wool,  there  must  always  be  a  great  demand, 
as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  certain  manu&etures, 
and  is  at  present  peculiar  to  this  i^and.  It  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  committee,  whether  the  pro- 
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hibiting  laws  should  not  be  repealed,  which  compel  the 
wool  grower  to  sell  his  commodity  at  home,  in  order 
that  the  manuiacturer  may  work  it,  and  the  consumer 
may  wear  it,  much  cheaper  than  they  would  if  the  for- 
mer had  the  choice  of  his  market.  The  establishment 
of  a  free  trade  would  not  raise  the  price  abore  its  pre- 
sent stand^d,  Dor  in  all  likelihood  would  it  prevent 
some  further  &11,  but  it  would  at  least  guard  us  against 
the  great  depression  which  may  now  be  apprehended. 
These  are  points,  however,  well  worthy  of  inquiry.  Mid 
I  look  to  the  labours  of  the  committee  appointed  to- 
mght,  for  much  information  upon  them. 

But  the  most  material  subject  for  our  consideration, 
consistently  with  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  pre- 
sentdistress,is  manifestly  the  burdens  peculiarly  aBecting 
land  ;  and  these  are  the  Tithes,  Parish  Itates,  and  Gene- 
ral Taxes.  Upon  the  subject  of  Tithes,  I  have  much  to 
submit  to  your  notice,  as  it  has  long  and  anxiously 
engaged  my  attention ;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  our  present  inquiry,  as  tithe  ra- 
ther aiFeets  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  improvements, 
and  this  is  certainly  not  the  predicament  of  almost  any 
I>erson  in  these  times.  I  am  desirous  therefore  of  de- 
ferring to  another  opportunity  the  observations  which 
I  have  to  make  on  the  plans  of  commutation  proposed 
by  diiferent  gentlemen,  particularly  by  my  Honour- 
able friend  the  member  for  Hertfordshire,*  as  well 
as  another  method  not  yet  suggested,  by  which  I 
feel  assured  an  arrangement  of  this  important  matter 
might  be  made  with  great  facility  and  safety.  The 
subject  of  the  Poor-rates,  however,  is  one  which,  in  an 
especial  manner,  presses  for  discussion ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  every  one  who  may  have  honoured  with  his 
attention  the  observations  which  I  have  submitted  to 
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you,  will  perceive  how  essential  some  reviuon  of  the 
system  is  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

It  is  clear  that  the  exclusive  pressure  of  parish  rates 
upon  the  land,  was  never  in  contemi^ation  of  the  l^:is- 
lature ;  but  as  the  43d  of  Elizabeth,  whatever  it  may 
enact  with  respect  to  the  persons  who  shall  pay,  fur- 
nishes no  means  of  obtaining  payment  in  proportion  to 
the  profits  of  trade  and  profes^ons,  the  law,  if  unalter- 
ed, must  continue  to  throw  the  whole  burthen  upon 
the  land-owner.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  to  support 
almost  all  the  public  works,  as  roads,  bridges,  and 
churches,  in  which  he  is  no  more  interested  than  the 
other  members  of  the  community.  They  are  made 
ori^nally  at  his  expense,  and  kept  in  repair  by  him ; 
and,  although  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  refunds  a  part  of 
the  money  originally  advanced,  yet,  every  one  knows, 
how  seldom  this  is  adequate  to  his  repayment — ^while 
the  repairs,  constantly  required,  are  a  certain  loss  to 
him.  At  present,  however,  I  am  speakii^  chiefly  of 
the  poor-rates.  The  deviation,  in  some  measure  neces- 
sary, irom  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  as  to 
the  class  who  shall  pay  them,  is  not  more  fatal  to  the 
interest  of  the  land-owner,  than  the  perversion  of  that 
law,  vnthout  any  such  excuse,  to  the  support  of  all 
poor  persons,  whether  capable  or  incapable  of  work, 
and  the  supply  of  money  to  those  who  earn  what  are 
deemed  inadequate  gains.  I  confess  that  I  sec  but  one 
radical  cure  for  the  state  into  which  this  last  abuse  has 
thrown  the  country,  and  which  is  daily  growing  worse, 
deranging  its  whole  economy,  debasing  its  national 
character.  The  inequality  of  the  system  may  be  reme- 
died; at  least,  I  would  fain  hope  that  some  method 
nught  be  devised,  without  having  recourse  to  the  odious 
machinery  of  the  income  tax,  for  making  the  other  pro- 
perty bear  its  share  with  the  land  in  defraying  the  ex- 
pense which  should  fall  equally  on  all  income,  if  it  is  to 
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be  compulsory  upon  any.  But  though  great  relief 
may  thus  be  obtaaned,  tiie  worst  vices  of  the  system  are 
deeper  seated,  and  admit,  I  fear,  but  of  one  cure.  As 
the  law  is  now  administered,  under  the  influ^ice  of  the 
habits  which  have  unfortunately  grown  up  with  the 
abuse  of  it,  the  lower  orders  look  to  parish  relief  do 
longer  with  dread  or  shame ;  but  they  r^ard  it  as  a 
fiiad  out  of  which  their  wants  may  at  all  times  be  sup- 
plied. To  say  nothing  of  the  effects  of  this  feeling 
upon  their  habits  of  industry  and  economy ;  to  pass 
over  its  fatal  influence  on  their  character,  and  especially 
on  their  spirit  of  independence ;  only  observe  how  it 
removes  all  check  upon  imprudent  marriages,  and 
tends  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  people  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence — that  is,  to  miUtiply  the  numbers 
of  the  poor.  A  young  couple  who  feel  inclined  to 
marry,  never  think,  now-a^ays,  of  waiting  until  they 
can  afford  it,  until  they  have  a  prospect  of  bemg  able 
to  support  a  family.  They  hardly  consider  whetlier 
they  are  able  to  support  themselves.  They  know  that 
whatever  deficit  may  arise  in  their  means,  tJie  parish 
must  make  up ;  and  they  take  into  then:  account  the 
relief  derivable  from  this  source,  as  confidently  and 
with  as  little  repugnance  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  their 
inheritance.  It  is  truly  painful  to  reflect,  that  our  pea- 
santry  who,  some  time  ago,  used  to  regard  such  a  sup- 
ply with  dread — used  to  couple  every  notion  of  ruin, 
misery,  and  even  degradation  with  the  thought  of 
coming  upon  the  pari^ —  should  now  be  accustcaning 
themselves  to  receive  relief  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  regular  part  of  their  wages.  I  can  see  hut  one 
effectual  remedy  for  this  great  and  gron'ing  evil ;  it  is  the 
one  which  follows  so  immediately  from  the  principles 
unfolded  in  Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated  work.  It  might  b« 
objectionable,  on  many  grounds,  to  withhold  relief  from 
the  future  issue  of  marriages  already  contracted ;  but 
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why  may  aot  sudi  relief  be  refused  to  the  children 
boni  of  marriages  to  be  contracted  afira:  a  certain  pe- 
riod ?  Ad  exception  might  perhaps  be  made  in  iavour 
of  those  who  are  incapable  of  working  from  age,  or 
other  infirmity,  thoi^b  I  know  not  that  it  would  be 
better  to  make  their  claims  a  matter  of  right  than  an 
appeal  to  charitable  assistance.  But  persons  able  to 
work,  and  the  issne  of  marries  had  after  the  law  is 
changed,  should  certainly  be  excluded.  This  change 
would  not  operate  an  immediate  reform  of  the  system, 
but  the  reform  would  be  a  perfectly  sure  one,  and  it 
would  commence  almost  as  soon  as  the  law  passed.  If 
uiy  gentleman  is  scared  at  so  great  ^i  innovation,  I 
will  only  ask  him  to  survey  the  enormous  amoxmt  and 
odious  nature  of  the  evil  compltuned  of^  and  to  make 
his  choice  between  the  expedient  suggested,  and  the 
mischief  so  severely  felt,  not,  indeed,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  but  in  the  still  greater  extent  towards  which  it 
is  dfuly  hastening. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  sh^  beg  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  is  the  means  of  relieving  the  land,  and 
indeed  the  country  in  general,  from  the  pressure  of  tax- 
ation, which  I  have  shown  to  have  so  great  a  share  in 
the  present  distresses.  That  such  rehef  is  within  our 
reach,  to  a  very  great  extent,  I  hold  to  be  perfectly 
manifest.  The  whole  sums  applicable  to  the  Sinking 
Fund  for  the  last  year  amount  to  L.16,627,000,  and  in- 
cluding the  Irish  debt,  L.16,928,000.  Of  this  the  fin- 
ancial operations  of  1808  and  1813,  have  approfHiated 
L.4,302,000;  there  remains  undisposed  of  L.12,626,000, 
and  tiie  sinking  fund  on  the  Austrian  and  Portu- 
guese loans  is  L.124,000,  which  makes  the  whole  im- 
^plied  fund  L.12,750,000.  Now,  of  this  large  revenue, 
L.6,478,000  arises  from  the  one  per  cent,  upon  all  loans 
contracted  since  1793.  It  may  be  thought  consistent 
with  good  faith  to  preserve  this  portion  of  the  fund 
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entire ;  and  before  such  a  plan  as  I  am  now  su^^festing 
could  begin  to  operate,  it  would  amount  to  about  six 
millions  and  a  hal£  The  remaining  part  of  tlie  fimd, 
including  tbe  annual  grants,  and  the  interest  of  the 
other  redeemed  stock,  amoimting  to  L.6,271,000,  or  at 
the  period  in  question,  to  about  L.3,300,000,  might,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  not  only  without  detriment,  but 
with  advantage  to  the  credit  of  tixe  country,  be  applied 
to  its  relief  in  the  r^nisston  of  the  most  oppressive 
taxes.  If  a  unking  fund  of  six  millions  and  a  half  is 
left,  operating  at  a  time  when  there  are  no  new  loans, 
it  will  produce  a  &r  greater  ef^t  in  the  stock  market 
than  the  whole  fund  has  ever  done  during  war,  when 
much  more  stock  was  constantly  poured  in  than  tbe 
comnussioners  could  redeemu  Indeed,  this  is  too  lai^ 
a  fund  to  remain  so  applied  in  time  of  peace,  and  could 
only  be  justified  by  the  notion  prevmling  in  some  most 
respectable  quarters,  that  good  feith  towards  Uie  lend- 
ers,  siiw%  1792,  requires  the  one  per  cent,  to  be  left 
untouched.  But  for  preserving  tbe  other  sax  millions 
and  a  quarter,  no  pretext  can  be  urged,  especially  aft^ 
the  inroads  already  made  upon  the  fund  during  war, 
wlu<^  have  destroyed  idl  idea  of  its  inviolability,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  held  it  sacred.  The  prospect  <^ 
the  vast  benefits  which  might  be  conferred  on  the  coun- 
try by  such  an  arrangement,  is  so  dazzUi^  that  I  am 
a&aid  to  trust  myself  with  painting  it.  Only  let  the 
Committee  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  taxes  which 
might  be  instantly  repealed,  supposing  always  that  our 
expenses  have  been  by  retrenchment  brought  within 
our  present  revenue.  The  taxes  that  press  most  upon 
agriculture — ^those  on  leather,  husbandry-horses,  and 
malt,  might  at  once  be  done  away.  The  most  oppres- 
^ve  of  the  assessed  taxes  might  also  be  repealed.  The 
bad  gains  of  the  lottery,  by  which  money  is  raised  di- 
rectly at  the  expense  of  public  morals,  might  be  ^Hm- 
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doned.  In  short,  we  should  have  the  pleasing  task, 
during  the  reminder  of  this  session,  of  inquiring  what 
taxes  pressed  most  severely  upon  the  people,  or  were 
most  pernicious  in  their  effects,  and  of  lightening  the 
burthen  to  the  extent  of  between  six  and  seven  millions. 
As  the  remaining  part  of  the  Sinking  Fund  increased, 
further  relief  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  afforded ; 
for  surely  it  never  could  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
any  one  who  understood  the  public  economy  of  the 
country,  in  its  tradii^  as  well  as  financial  concerns, 
that  the  whole  amoimt  of  the  taxes  required  by  the 
existing  debt  should  be  repealed  at  once,  and  the  tran- 
Mtion  made  suddenly  from  a  levy  of  forty-two  millions 
a-year  to  no  levy  at  ^1.  Nor  could  any  friend  to  the 
stabihty  of  the  Constitution  wish  to  see  the  executive 
government  for  any  period,  how  short  soever,  possessed 
c^  that  enormous  income  unappropriated  to  any  service. 
But  they  who  tell  us  that  the  Sinking  Fund  is  sacred, 
or  ra^er  that  it  has,  since  1813,  become  sacred — who 
will  not  hear  of  any  proposition  for  gradually  reducing 
it — ^whom  nothing  will  satisfy  but  a  rise  of  stocks  in  a 
few  months  to  par,  the  repayment  of  L.100  for  every 
L.60  or  L.55  that  we  have  borrowed,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  all  our  heavy  burthens  until  the  moment  when  - 
they  may  all  cease  together — ^those  persons  must  surely 
be  prepiu^  either  to  show  that  the  taxes  now  paying  for 
the  benefit  of  their  posterity,  are  unconnected  with  the 
distresses  of  the  present  age,  or  to  produce  ,some  other 
means  of  relieving  their  country.  The  question  is  now 
at  issue  between  the  stock-Jiolder  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  community,  and  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  say 
whether  they  will,  at  all  hazards  and  costs,  take  his 
part,  or  listen  to  the  only  ima^able  meui»  of  effectu- 
ally remedying  the  most  crying  of  tiie  evils  we  are  la- 
bouring under. 

Before  I  sat  down,  Sir,  I  must  advert  to  the  great 
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importaDce  of  keeping  a  most  watchftd  eye  over  the 
mercantile  and  manufitctnring  interests  of  the  kingdran. 
It  is  an  inexcusable  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  alone, 
which  can  ever  overlook  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween our- trading  and  our  agricultural  concerns;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  than  the  clamour 
frequently  raised  on  the  one  or  the  other  side,  as  if 
tiiose  two  great  branches  of  public  industry  could  have 
interests  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  sufferings 
of  ^e  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  hardly  less  se- 
vere in  these  times,  than  the  distresses  which  immedi- 
ately occupy  our  attention  in  this  Committee.  It  well 
becomes  us  to  see  that  they  do  not  increase  under  the 
pressure  of  foreign  competition,  since  the  restoration  of 
peace  on  the  Continent.  Whatever  measures  may  tend 
to  open  new  markets  to  our  industry,  the  government 
is  most  imperiously  called  upon  to  entertain.  A  more 
effectual  relief  can  hardly  be  given  to  agriculture  than 
such  a  support  extended  to  the  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. Let  me  in  this  light,  entreat  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  and  more  especially  of  His  Majesty's 
ministers,  to  the  trade  with  South  America.  Connected 
as  we  are  with  the  governments  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
by  every  tie  that  can  give  one  power  a  clium  to  favour 
from  another,  surely  we  may  hope  to  see  some  arrange- 
ments made  which  shall  0icilitate  our  intercourse  widi 
the  rich  markets  of  Mexico,  Braril,  and  Peru.  At  pre- 
sent, if  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  considerable  traffic  Ib 
driven  with  those  fertile  countries,  but  under  trammels 
that  render  it  irksome  and  precarious.  It  is  knows 
that  no  consuls  or  residents,  either  commercial  or  poli- 
tical, are  established  in  Spani^  America ;  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  trade  is  little  better  than  a  contrabiuid  car- 
ried on  under  a  certain  degree  of  connivance.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  thing  more  beneficial  to  our 
mercantile  interests,  than  the  establishment  of  a  regu- 
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lar  and  authorized  connexion  with  those  parts  of  the 
world.  The  subject  is  not  free  from  delicacy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  making  by  the  Spanish  colonies 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country — efforts, 
for  the  success  of  which  every  enlightened,  indeed,  every 
honest  man,  must  devoutly  pray.  But  wherever  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugu^e  governments 
extends,  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  footing  will  be  ob- 
tained for  our  merchants  by  negotiation,  while,  with 
respect  to  the  revolted  colonies,  I  trust  his  Majesty's 
ministers  will  beware  how  they  carry  their  delicacy  to- 
wards the  mother  country  too  far,  and  allow  other  na- 
tions to  pre-occupy  the  ground  which  our  own  country- 
men ought  to  have  their  share  of.  The  Americans  are 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  we  know  their  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity and  vast  commercial  resources ;  let  us  take  care, 
not  that  we  press  forward  to  exclude  them  from  the 
markets  in  question — ^that  is  impossible ;  but  that  we 
obtain  access  to  those  marts  for  oiu^ves.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  vast  extent  and  importance ;  I  abstain  from  en- 
teting  &]rther  into  it ;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  minister  who  shall  signalize  his  official  life  by 
establishing,  whether  in  the  old  or  the  new  world,  such 
a  system  as  may  open  to  his  country  the  commerce  of 
South  America,  will  render  a  greater  service  to  the 
state,  and  leave  to  posterity  a  more  enviable  lame,  than 
it  is  in  the  power  of  conquest  to  bestow. 

Sir,  I  have  to  thank  the  Committee  for  the  patient 
attention  with  whidi  they  have  honoured  me.  I  am 
conscious  that  I  owe  it  to  the  singular  importance  of 
the  subjects  I  have  been  handling ;  and  that,  too,  is  the 
only  apology  I  can  offer  for  having  so  long  trespassed 
upon  your  indulgence. 
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Sir, — When  I  consider  that  the  period  of  the  session  is 
well  nigh  passed,  in  which  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
this  House,  at  periods  of  great  public  distress,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  nation,  imd  yet  that  nothing 
has  been  done  to  bring  the  subject  before  us,  or  to 
testify,  on  our  part,  a  becoming  anxiety  concerning  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  I  feel  myself  supported  by  this 
reflection  imder  the  magnitude  of  the  vast  question 
which  I  have  presumed  to  huidle.  We  have,  in  truth, 
idlowed  the  accustomed  season  of  investigation  to 
ehipse,  without  doing  taij  thing  except  what,  with  aU 
possible  respect  for  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  I 
conceive  to  have  been  be^nning  at  the  wrong  end. 
Mistaking  the  symptom  for  the  malady,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  stifle  the  cries  of  the  people  in  their  ex- 
treme distress,  instead  of  seeking  the  cause  of  their 
sufferings,  and  endeavouring  to  apply  a  cure.  I  am, 
indeed,  aware  that  there  are  many  who  differ  with  me 
upon  this  subject,  who  deemed  the  late  measures  of 
l^slation  salutary  and  wise.  But  whatever  variety  of 
opinion  might  exist  upon  their  merits,  I  may  now  ap- 
peal to  all  who  hear  me,  to  those  who  joined  me  in 
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deprecatmg  and  resisting  the  suspension  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  those  who  viewed  this  fiightfiil  step  as 
justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  call  upon 
all  parties  alike  to  saj,  whether  the  moment  is  not  at 
length  come,  when  it  behoves  us  to  mount  from  the 
effect  to  the  cause  of  the  mischief;  and,  havii^  done 
so  much  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  whether  it  is 
not  our  duty  to  search  for  the  means  of  alleviating  the 
general  misery  by  which  alone  that  peace  has  been 
endangered.  My  very  sincere  anxiety  to  ^ve  the  Par- 
liament an  opportunity  of  discharging  this  duty,  has 
made  me  bold  to  bring  forward  the  present  question ; 
too  late,  I  admit,  for  attaining  all  the  objects  that 
might  once  have  been  within  our  reach,  but  early 
enough,  I  would  fun  hope,  to  efiect  some  good  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  nothing  so  injudicious  as  to 
begin  a  discussion  like  this,  by  hazarding  any  laige  and 
sanguine  predictions  of  its  probable  result.  Neverthe- 
less,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist  upon  particular  topics,  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  House  will  agree  in  holding,  that 
the  period  is  now  arrived  when,  the  war  beii^  closed, 
and  prodigious  changes  have  taken  place  almost  all 
over  the  world,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
ter upon  a  careful  but  fearless  revision  of  our  whole 
commercial  system,  that  we  may  be  enabled  safely,  yet 
promptly,  to  eradicate  those  vices  which  the  lapse  of 
time  has  occasioned  or  displayed ;  to  retrace  our  steps, 
where  we  shall  find  that  they  have  deviated  from  ^e 
line  of  true  policy ;  to  adjust  and  accommodate  our 
laws  to  the  alteration  of  circumstances ;  to  abandon 
many  prejudices,  alike  antiquated  and  senseless,  un- 
suited  to  the  advanced  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
unworthy  of  the  sound  judgment  of  the  nation. 

I  shall  b^in,  Sir,  by  entering  upon  the  fiindamental 
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braDch  of  the  inquiry,  which  I  am  solicitous  the  House 
should  institute — ^I  mean  the  present  aspect  of  our 
afl^irs.  Every  one  is  aware  that  there  exists  in  the 
country  a  great  and  universal  distress — a  distress 
wholly  without  parallel  in  any  former  period  of  its 
histoiy.  This,  indeed,  is  unhappily  matter  of  so  much 
notoriety,  that  I  should  hardly  think  it  required  any 
particular  proof  or  illustration,  were  it  not  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  the  subject,  the  extent  to  which  the 
evil  has  spread,  and  the  peculiar  shapes  which  it  has 
assumed,  must  be  examined,  before  we  can  probe  its 
sources  or  find  a  remedy.  The  House  will  speedily 
perceive  in  what  way  this  examination  of  the  faict  con- 
duces to  the  object  we  all  have  in  view,  and  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  give  me  credit  in  the  meantime,  for  not 
leading  them  into  superfluous  detiuls. 

To  demonstrato  tiie  general  proposition,  indeed,  I 
mig^t  bid  you  east  your  eyes  upon  the  petitions  that 
load  the  table,  from  all  parte  of  the  empire,  from  every 
description  of  its  inhabitants,  from  numbers  infinitely 
exceeding  those  that  ever  before  approached  us  in  the 
langfuage  of  compl^t.  It  is  in  vain  to  remind  us  of 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  them  have  been  prepared 
for  signature.  Does  any  man  believe,  that  a  trea-  ~ 
sury  manufactory  of  petitions,  distributing  the  article 
tlurough  the  country  with  all  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, could  procure  one  column  of  names  to  a  state- 
ment of  national  prosperity,  or  a  prayer  for  liberal 
taxation?  Nor  does  the  ineptness  of  the  remedies 
which  many  of  the  petitioners  si^;gest,  impeach  the 
correctness  of  their  tide  of  distress :  they  may  be  very 
incapable  of  devising  the  means  of  relief — they  are 
abimdantly  qualified  to  give  evidence  of  the  grievance. 

I  might  next  appeal  to  the  returns  from  the  Custom- 
House,  to  shew  the  declension  of  trade.  I  am  aware 
that  these  documente  ^ve  no  information  reacting 
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the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  by  &r  its  most 
important  branch ;  and  that  even  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign traffic,  nothing  can  be  more  &Uacious  than  argu- 
ments wholly  drawn  from  such  sources.  When  taken, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  other  evidence,  they  are 
not  altogether  to  be  disregarded.  Now,  it  is  shewn  by 
a  comparison  of  the  years  1815  and  1816,  that  there 
was  a  falling  off,  in  the  shipping  employed  during  the 
latter  year,  of  826,000  tons,  or  nearly  5000  vessels. 
This  fiict  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  we  were  at  war 
during  a  quarter  of  1815,  whereas  1816  was  the  first 
whole  year  of  peace.  These  returns  speak  of  the  ton- 
nage outwards  and  inwards ;  but  they  tell  nothing  of 
the  difference  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  either 
year.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a  much  more  con- 
siderable defalcation  will  be  found  in  the  importation 
of  last  year  than  the  mere  &lling  off  in  the  tonnage 
indicates.  I  am  well  aware,  that  many  millions  of 
goods  have  been  sent  abroad,  for  which  no  returns 
have  been  received,  and  which  never  will  produce  six- 
pence to  the  exporters.  Upon  this  point  no  Custom- 
House  papers  can  give  any  information.  They  cannot 
shew  what  proportion  of  the  cargoes  shipped  have 
found  a  market — what  parts  have  been  sold  under 
prime  cost — what  parts  remain  upon  hand  unsaleable 
at  any  price — and  what  parts  of  the  goods  imported 
are  in  a  ^ilar  ^tuation. 

We  have  known  former  times  of  great  national  suf- 
fering— most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  more 
than  one  period  of  severe  pubhc  calamity— but  no  man 
can  find  an  example  of  any  thing  like  the  present.  In 
1800  there  was  a  scarcity  much  greater  than  is  now 
felt,  but  no  distress  ensued  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
charity,  and  the  affliction  ended  with  the  bad  season ; 
for,  though  provisions  were  dear,  work  was  abundant, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  poor  were  enabled  to  sustiun  the 
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pressure  of  the  evil.  In  1812  there  was  a  much 
greater  distress — the  dearth  was  less,  indeed,  but  the 
rate  of  wi^;es  was  far  lower.  The  House  well  remem- 
bers the  panful  inquiries  in  which  it  was  then  my 
fortune  to  bear  a  considerable  part  We  were  accus- 
tomed to  describe  the  circumstances  in  which  we  found 
the  manu&cturing  population  of  the  country  as  wretch- 
ed beyond  all  former  example ;  and  the  expression  was 
strictly  justified  by  the  feet  Yet,  compared  with  the 
wide-spread  misery  under  which  the  same  classes  now 
labour,  the  year  1812  rises  into  a  period  of  actual 
pro^rity.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me,  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  grant  me  their  indulgence,  to  go  shortly 
into  some  particulars  touching  the  great  staple  manu- 
fectures  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  shew  how  unpar- 
alleled in  its  amount  and  how  various  in  its  kinds,  the 
^stress  is,  which  now  every  where  prevails. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  clothing,  a  branch  of  trade 
which,  Irom  accidental  circumstances,  is  not  so  depress- 
ed as  our  other  great  staples ;  and  for  this,  among  other 
reasons,  that  the  foreign  markets  do  not  happen  to  be 
overstocked  with  tlus  manuiacture,  while  some  consi- 
derable fore^  government  contracts  have  given  great 
assistance  to  several  of  the  clothing  districts.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  result  of  statements  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  principal  clothing  counties  of  York- 
shire— Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Halifex. 
Taking  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  branch 
which  sufiers  most,  the  cloth  dressing,  at  3,360  in  Au- 
gust last  there  were  then  927  in  full,  1385  in  partial 
employment  and  1048  wholly  out  of  work.  Calculat- 
ing upon  the  same  number,  there  are  now  only  757  in 
full,  and  1439  in  partial  work,  while  1164  are  entirely 
idle ;  that  is  to  say,  a  third  of  the  whole  are  idle,  and 
of  those  who  have  any  work,  only  one-third,  thait  is, 
two-ninths  of  the  whole,  or  two  men  in  nine,  have  full 
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employment.  The  distress  of  the  other  clothiers  in 
this  county  is  iar  from  being  so  considerable ;  but  ia 
the  West  of  England,  I  am  informed  by  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable evidence,  that  it  exceeds  any  thing  which 
can  easily  be  conceived. 

If  we  now  carry  our  view  towards  the  iron  trade,  a 
most  gloomy  picture  is  presented ;  and  I  may  take  the 
state  of  Birmingham  as  a  lair  frj^mptom  of  this  com- 
merce in  general,  intimately  connected  as  that  great 
town  is  with  the  neighbouring  counties  in  all  the 
branches  of  their  industry  and  commerce.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  84,000  souls,  about  27,500  receive  parish 
relief.  Of  the  work  people,  one-third  are  wholly  out 
of  employ,  and  the  rest  are  at  half  work.  The  poor- 
rates  have  risen  to  between  fifty  aod  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a^year,  a  siun  exceeding,  as  I  am  informed, 
what  the  inhabitants  paid  to  the  income-tax.  In  1812, 
when  the  House  was  so  greatly  touched  by  the  state  of 
this  place,  only  a  ninth  part  of  the  population  were 
paupers,  and  the  rates  did  not  exceed  L.27,000,  yet  we 
then  thought  the  public  distresses  had  ireached  their 
utmost  pitch. 

The  people  engaged  in  the  iron  trade  may  be  divided 
into  four  great  classes,  with  reference  to  my  present 
purpose— the  miners  and  others  employed  in  obtun- 
ing  the  raw  material — ^the  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facturing arms — ^the  nailers — and  the  common  arti- 
ficers. The  first  of  these  classes,  who  in  1810  received 
from  Ids.  upwards,  as  iar  as  two  guineas  ar-week,  get 
now  from  10s.  to  18s.— the  second,  who  received  still 
higher,  I  might  say  even  exorbitant  wages,  from  the 
demand  occasioned  by  the  war,  now  get  only  7s.  6d. 
when  they  are  employed  at  all — the  nailers,  who  are 
better  ofi*  than  most  classes,  yet  earn  no  more  than  Ss. 
or  9s.,  instead  of  12s.  or  15s. — while  the  common  arti- 
ficers are  working  at  a  shilling  a-day.    But  in  all  these 
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classes  the  women  and  children,  who  used  to  earn  so 
much  as  nearly  to  double  the  gains  of  the  able  work- 
men, are  now  wholly  unemployed.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish 
to  mingle  any  allusions  of  a  political  nature  with  the 
description  of  these  sad  scenes ;  but  I  feel  it  due  to  the 
character  and  the  sufferings  of  those  unhappy  persons, 
to  assert  (and  I  do  so  upon  the  authority  of  men  who 
differ  with  me  in  political  sentiments)  that  a  more 
loyal,  peaceful,  tranquil  set  of  people  are  not  to  be 
found  within  the  limits  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  think,  that,  severe  as  the  dis- 
tress is  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  I  have 
been  describing,  a  yet  more  melancholy  picture  pre- 
sents itself  when  we  turn  to  the  great  staple  of  the 
country,  the  cotton  manufacture.  This,  as  the  House 
is  well  aware,  consists  of  two  branches,  the  spinning 
and  weaving ;  but,  from  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
the  numbers  employed  in  weaving  are  beyond  all  com- 
parison greater  than  those  employed  in  spinning.  In 
Lancashire  alone,  and  the  borders  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  there  are  above  half  a  million  of  persons  who 
derive  their  support  from  the  former.  Taking  the 
average  gains  of  a  thousand  weavers,  of  all  ages  and 
classes,  their  rate  of  wages  was  13s.  3d.  a^-week  in 
May  1800.  In  1802  the  same  persons  received  the 
still  higher  sum  of  18s.  lOd.  In  1806  it  had  fallen  to 
10s.  6d. ;  and  in  1808,  after  it  had  pleased  the  wisdom 
of  government  to  "  retaliate"  as  they  phrased  it,  "  upon 
the  enemy  the  erils  of  his  own  injustice,"  and  to  inflict 
upon  ourselves  (as  the  event  proved  to  such  as  had 
not  the  sense  to  peirceive  it)  the  evils  of  our  own  im- 
policy— ^when  we  had  succeeded  in  quarrelling  with 
our  best  customers — ^tbose  wages  fell  as  low  as  Os.  7d. 
In  1812,  when  the  whole  virtues  of  our  system  had 
been  called  into  action,  and  had  bestowed  the  full 
measure  of  its  beneficence  upon  oiu"  trade,  the  wages 
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fell  to  6s.  4<1.  Id  1816,  the  third  year  of  peace,  and 
while  we  were  slowly  moving  through  that  transition 
of  which  we  have  heard  (thot^h  it  seems  something 
of  rather  a  permanent  than  a  passing  nature)  wages 
were  as  low  as  5s.  2d.  This  was  in  the  month  of  May ; 
and  in  January  last,  they  had  reached  the  feaifiil  point 
of  depression  at  which  they  now  stand,  of  4s.  31d. ; 
&om  which,  when  the  usual  expenses  paid  by  the 
work  people  for  the  loom  axe  deducted,  there  remans 
no  more  than  3s.  3d.  to  support  human  life  for  seven 
days.  By  another  calculation  it  appears,  that  437 
persons  have  to  provide  for  themselves  and  as  many 
more  out  of  5s.  a^week ;  making,  for  the  whole  sub- 
sistence and  expenditure  of  each  individual,  less  than 
4Jd.  a-day. 

When  I  paused  over  this  scene  of  misery,  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  civilized  times,  I  felt  natmrally  im- 
pelled to  demand,  how  it  was  possible  to  sustain 
existence  in  such  circumstances,  and  whether  it  were 
not  practicable  to  administer  charitable  ^d  ?  To  the 
first  question  I  received  for  answer  the  painful  intelli- 
gence, that  those  miserable  beings  could  barely  pur- 
chase, with  their  hard  and  scanty  earnings,  h^  a 
pound  of  oatmeal  daily,  which,  mixed  with  a  little  salt 
and  water,  constituted  their  whole  food.  My  other 
inquiry  had  been  anticipated  by  that  well-known 
spirit  of  kindness,  not  more  humane  than  poUtic,  by 
which  the  demeanour  of  the  master  manufecturers  in 
this  country  has  ever  been  regulated  towards  their 
workmen  in  the  seasons  of  their  conunon  distress. 
Projects  for  aflbrding  them  relief  had  been  canvassed ; 
but  it  was  found,  that  to  distribute  only  a  slender 
increase  of  nourishment,  an  addition  of  a  little  milk,  or 
beer,  or  a  morsel  of  meat,  to  the  oatmeal  and  water, 
no  less  a  sum  than  L.20,000  a>week  was  required,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  masters  were  hardly  receiving  any 
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profits  &om  their  trade.  To  talk  of  charity,  then,  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  the  case  lies  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  private  beneficence ;  and,  if  it  admits  of 
a  remedy  at  oH,  must  look  to  other  sources  of  relief. 

Now,  what  is  the  consequence  of  all  this,  and  whither 
does  it  inevitably  lead  ?  These  wretched  creatures  are 
compelled  first  to  part  for  their  sustenance  with  all 
their  trifling  property,  piecemeal,  from  the  little  furni- 
ture of  their  cottages  to  the  very  bedding  and  clothes 
that  used  to  cover  them  firom  the  weather.  They 
struggle  on  with  hunger,  and  go  to  sleep  at  night-iall, 
upon  the  calculation,  that,  if  they  worked  an  hour  or 
two  later,  they  might  indeed  earn  three-halfpence 
more,  one  of  which  must  be  paid  for  a  candle,  but  then 
the  clear  g^n  of  a  penny  would  be  too  dearly  bought, 
and  leave  them  less  able  to  work  the  next  day.  To 
such  a  fiightfiil  nicety  of  reckoning  are  human  beings 
reduced,  treating  themselves  like  mere  machines,  and 
balancing  the  produce  ^;ainst  the  tear  and  wear,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  maximum  that  their  physical  powers  can 
be  made  to  yield !  At  length,  however,  they  must 
succumb ;  the  workhouse  closes  their  dismal  prospect ; 
or,  with  a  reluctance  that  makes  their  lot  a  thousand 
times  more  pitiable,  they  submit  to  take  parish  relief; 
and,  to  sustiun  life,  part  with  the  independent  spirit, 
the  best  birthright  of  an  English  peasant. 

K  from  these  details  we  ascend  to  considerations  of 
a  more  general  nature,  and  observe  certain  symptoms, 
which,  l^oi^fa  less  striking  in  themselves,  are  perhaps 
the  safest  guides  in  such  an  inquiry,  we  shall  find,  that 
nothing  is  happening  around  us  on  any  side,  which  is 
not  indicated  by  these  signs  of  the  times.  The  first  of 
the  symptoms  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  the  great 
diminution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of 
luxuries  all  over  the  country.  This  is  attested  by  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  material  and 
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increasing  defalcation  in  the  produce  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise,  especiallj  of  the  latter,  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  those  dis- 
tricts suffered  first,  aJid  most  severely,  which  depended 
upon  the  manufacture  of  luxurious  articles.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  case  of  Spitalfields.  The  poor 
of  that  neighboiurhood,  after  having  exhausted  the 
whole  rates,  have  received  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, reflecting  the  highest  honour  upon  the  charitable 
and  liberal  character  of  the  metropolis  at  large,  sums, 
which,  added  to  the  rates,  exceed  the  whole  income  of 
the  parish  at  rack  rent.  In  like  manner  the  levies  of 
Coventry  and  its  neighbourhood  have  increased  beyond 
all  former  example.  It  appeared,  when  the  petition 
from  thence  was  presented,  that  one  estate  of  200 
acres  paid  L.400  in  rates.  A  angular  instance,  illus- 
trative of  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  country 
generally,  was  stated  by  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  that  city,*  and,  through  his  courte^,  I 
have  this  evening  seen  a  moire  minute  account  of 
it  than  he  then  gave.  A  person  belon^ng  to  the 
place  has  been  accustomed  for  many  years  to  travel 
over  a  great  part  of  England,  selling  watches.  He 
visits,  in  his  circuits,  283  cities  and  towns,  and  he  used 
commonly  to  dispose  of  about  600  watches.  Last 
year,  m^ing  precisely  the  same  round  as  usuiU,  he 
only  found  purchasers  for  forty-tliree.  Perhaps,  when 
we  consider  the  variety  of  classes  who  use  watches, 
and  the  extent  of  the  space  over  which  this  diminu- 
tion operated,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger 
symptom  of  the  decrease  in  demand  for  luxuries.  ITie 
watch  trade  in  London  has  suffered  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. The  statements  recently  published  show,  that 
there  are  3,000  journeymen  out  of  employment ;  that 
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those  who  are  In  work  have  been  eanuDg  for  the  last 
three  months  one-fourth  of  their  usual  gains ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  month  only  one-sixth ;  while  their  pro- 
perty has  been  pledged  to  the  amount  of  L.1,600,  in 
three-quarters  of  a  year.  If  I  am  not  nuanformed, 
other  trades  in  the  metropolis  suffer  in  a  like  propor- 
tion.  It  is  said  that  2,000  of  the  18,000  journeymen 
tailors  in  Westminster  are  wholly  destitute  of  work. 

I  take  the  great  discontent  excited  throughout  the 
country  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  to  be 
another  symptom,  and  a  most  unerring  one,  of  the 
present  distress.  Formerly  when  the  invention  of 
any  piece  of  mechanism  for  abridging  manual  labour 
occafdoned  an  alarm  among  the  working  people,  it  was 
partial  and  transient.  Those  who  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  speedily  found  other  channels  of  profitable 
occupation,  the  population  disengaged  by  the  new  ma^ 
chine  were  absorbed,  with  their  industry;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  traces  of  the  change  disappeared,  except 
that  its  beneficial  efiects  upon  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try soon  created  a  greater  demand  for  labour  than 
existed  before  the  invention.  But  now  the  case  is 
widely  different.  The  petitions,  which  night  alter 
night  are  presented  to  us  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  complaining  of  machinery,  testify,  that  when 
workmen  are  flung  out  of  one  employment  they  can 
no  longer  find  others  ready  to  receive  them ;  and  that 
the  capital  saved  by  the  abridgment  of  labour  can  no 
longer  produce  its  healing  effect  When  Sir  R.  Ark- 
right  invented  the  apparatus  which  has  proved  of  such 
benefit  to  this  country,  though  it  deprived  many  thou- 
sands of  their  livelihood  for  the  moment,  yet  no  par- 
ticidar  discontent  was  excited.  I  have  obtained  from 
two  of  the  greatest  cotton  spinners,  in  both  parts  of 
this  island,  an  estimate  of  the  saving  in  manual  labour 
effected  by  that  machinery ;  and  as  both  concurred  in 
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statiDg,  unknown  to  each  other,  that  by  means  of  it 
one  man  could  do  the  work  of  a  hundred,  I  may 
assume  the  calculation  as  pretty  near  the  truth.  So 
considerable  a  shock  to  the  labouring  population  pro- 
duced scarcely  any  discontent.  The  case  is  so  di^rent 
now,  when  the  smallest  improvelnent  is  made  in  the 
means  of  economi^ng  human  power,  that  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  rejoice  or  be  sorry  at  any  such  change. 
There  has  of  late  been  a  considerable  accession  of 
mechanical  power  in  the  weaving  trade ;  and  though 
it  cannot  operate  like  the  spinning  mills,  yet  it  bids 
fair  to  throw  nimibers  out  of  work,  and  destroy  even 
the  scanty  pittance  at  present  guned  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  wi"etched  individuals,  whose  hardships 
I  have  been  describing  to-night — ^I  allude  to  what  is 
called  the  Power  Loom,  by  which  one  child  is  enabled 
to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  men.  But  the  House 
will  hear  with  surprise  and  vexation,  that  mechanical 
improvement  has,  as  it  were,  reached  its  limit ;  an  un- 
expected impediment  has  started  up  to  check  its  far- 
ther progress.  It  is  now  found,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  so  low  are  wages  fallen,,  so 
great  is  the  pressure  of  distress,  that  manual  labour  is 
making  reprisals  on  machinery,  standing  a  successfiil 
competition  with  it,  beating  it  out  of  the  market,  and 
precluding  the  use  of  an  engine,  far  from  costly  in  it- 
self which  saves  three  labourers  in  four.  The  farther 
introduction  of  the  power  loom  is  actually  stopped  by 
the  low  rate  of  weaver's  wages  !  There  are,  however, 
other  branches  of  industry,  as  the  printing  and  lace 
trades,  which  have  been  lately  threatened,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  with  the  competition  of  new  mechanism,  and  of 
such  powers  as  not  even  the  miserable  wages  of  the 
day  can  be  expected  to  resist. 

The  last  symptom  of  distress  which  I  shall  mention, 
is  the  state  of  the  money  market.     I  am  vmae  that 
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there  are  some  who  view  this  subject  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light  I  know  not  if  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concurs  in  the  opinion 
recently  delivered  from  high  authority  in  another  place, 
no  less  than  that  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  country, 
and  the  person  at  the  head  of  its  finances.  That  noble 
lord  is  reported  to  have  drawn  the  most  favourable 
augury  from  the  late,  rise  of  the  funds,  which  he  as- 
cribed, by  some  process  of  reasoning  not  very  easily 
followed,  to  the  su^nsion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
However  injurious  this  measure  may  prove  to  the  Con- 
stitution, it  seems  we  are  to  regard  it  as  highly  favour- 
able to  trade.  Now,  suppose  I  were  minded  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  the  noble  lord,  and  bid  him  look  at 
the  still  greater  rise  of  the  stocks  after  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  contents  of 
^e  Green  Bag.  That  femous  document  first  unfolded 
the  existence  of  the  Spencean  plan,  and  was  calculated 
directly  to  bear  upon  the  funds ;  because,  according  to 
&e  true  feith  of  that  great  sect,  though  the  landholder 
is  bad  and  fit  to  be  despoiled,  the  fundholder  is  "a 
monster,  and  must  be  bunted  down."  So  says  the 
report,  yet  the  funds  rose  upon  its  appearance ;  from 
whence  I  might  argue,  if  I  chose  to  adopt  the  ground 
of  the  First  Minister  of  finance,  that  the  fimdholders  one 
and  all  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  the  plot.  I  will 
not,  however,  take  this  advantage  of  the  noble  lord,  by 
following  his  own  example.  I  am  satisfied  with  draw- 
ing, from  the  state  of  the  stocks  and  the  money  market 
generally,  inferences  more  naturally  connected  with  the 
subject,  and  in  favour  of  the  view  I  have  already  taken 
of  pubhc  affairs.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  exists  at 
present  a  &cility  of  obtaining  discounts  at  4  and  4}  per 
cent,  on  bills  of  short  dates,  which  even  a  year  ago 
were  not  to  be  procured  at  a  much  higher  premium. 
Stocks,  too,  have  risen;  they  are  10  per  cent,  higher 
VOL.  I.  2  o  ,  ^  I 
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oa  the  nominal  capital  than  they  were  ^  few  months 
since.  Exchequer  bills,  after  two  several  reductions  of 
interest,  leaving  the  income  upon  them  at  only  3^  per 
cent.,  still  bear  a  premium.  What  does  all  this  prove? 
If  I  saw  that  there  was  any  proportionate  facility  in 
obtaining  loans  upon  land  at  5  per  cent.,  that  is,  upon 
tiie  best  security  our  law  afFonk,  I  might  be  inclined 
to  pause  before  I  ascribed  the  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket to  a  glut  of  unemployed  capital.  But  hitherto 
none  of  this  capital  has  overflowed  upon  the  land ;  and 
&e  &ct  is  unquestionable,  that  there  is  much  money  in 
the  market  of  stocks,  floating  debt,  and  discounts,  only 
because  there  is  little  or  no  employment  for  it  in  trade, 
and  because  no  capitalist  chooses  to  put  his  money 
beyond  his  reach  for  more  than  a  few  months,  in  the 
expectation  that  commerce  will  revive.  The  want  of 
employment  at  home  has  a  tendency  to  drive  capital 
abroad;  and  signs  of  this  emigration  have  already 
manifested  themselves  in  the  negotiation  of  loans  with 
foreign  powers.  One  transaction  of  this  nature  has 
already  been  concluded  with  France ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  greater  part  of  the  money  to  be  advanced  in  the 
course  of  it  will  come  from  the  capitalists  of  this  coun- 
try. America  is  said  to  have  two  speculations  of  a 
similar  description  going  on  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  city.  Respecting  one  of  them  I  have  heard  some 
particulars ;  and  it  resolves  itself  into  a  stock  opera- 
ti6n,  the  object  of  which  is  the  application  of  British 
capital  to  the  support  of  the  American  funds.  How, 
indeed,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  capital  should  not 
find  its  way  abroad,  when,  on  the  oUier  »de  of  the 
channel,  it  fetches  in  the  public  stocks  nearly  double 
the  mterest  given  by  our  funds,  and  much  more  than 
double  the  interest  paid  by  our  floating  debt?  The 
state  of  foreign  exchanges  with  this  country  I  shall  at 
present  only  g^ce  at  cursorily,  because  I  venture  to 
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assure  the  House,  that,  before  I  sit  down,  if  I  do  not 
altogether  fiiil  in  stating  the  views  I  entert^n  of  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  able  to  demon- 
strate the  necessary  connexion  between  what  is  called 
a  favourable  rate  of  exchange  and  the  depression  of 
foreign  commerce.  That  rate  is  in  fact  only  another 
proof  of  the  unnatural  state  of  our  trade ;  it  is  the 
immediate  result  of  forced  exportations,  with  scarcely 
any  importation  in  return.  Thus  it  happens,  that  when 
goods  have  been  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Continent, 
from  whence  nothing  can  be  brought  back,  in  order  to 
remit  the  produce  of  the  sales,  there  is  a  demand  for 
bills;  but  there  being  no  transactions  endii^  in  this 
country,  and  no  real  bills,  fictitious  drawing  is  resorted 
to,  until  the  pound  sterling  is  raised  to  a  height  above 
par,  very  favourable  indeed  to  those  who  spend  money 
abroad,  but  wholly  useless  to  traders,  who  can  buy 
nothing  there  to  sell  again  in  this  country :  a  height, 
too,  which  it  cannot  retain  as  long  as  there  is  bullion 
to  send  over,  and  which,  when  properly  understood, 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  traffic  unnatural  and  neces- 
sarily short-lived — exportation  without  imports. 

Sir,  when  such  is  the  unparalleled  state  of  embar- 
rassment under  which  two  of  the  great  branches  oi 
national  industry,  commerce  and  mami&ctures,  labour, 
it  would  be  in  vtdn  to  expect  that  any  material  or  per- 
manent improvement  should  take  [4ace  in  Uiat  which 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  every  other  employment 
—I  mean  our  agricultural.  If  we  heax  less  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  the  distresses  of  the  landed  interest,  it 
can  only  be  because  the  coi^umption  of  the  foreign 
grain,  which  last  year  oppressed  the  markets,  and  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  l^^lature  to  shut  out  this 
competition,  have  been  mded  by  a  scanty  crc^,  and 
have  raised  the  pri<%  of  com.    Those  districts  where 
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the  harvest  has  been  tolerable  are  therefore  compara- 
tively well  ofF;  whereas  last  year  the  suffering  was 
universal;  but  wherever  the  crop  has  been  a  fiiiling 
one,  that  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  the 
high  price  is  by  no  means  a  compensation  for  the  defi- 
ciency and  the  poor-rates.  I  have  therefore  no  man- 
ner of  doubt,  that  the  land  is,  generally  speaking,  worse 
off  than  before.  It  is  indeed  a  vain  and  idle  thing  to 
take  distinctions  between  the  different  orders  of  the 
country,  and  to  speak  of  the  agricultural  and  mercan- 
tile classes  as  if  they  had  opposite  or  even  independent 
interests.  They  are  all  intimately  and  inseparably  con- 
nected by  the  eternal  nature  of  things ;  they  must  for 
ever  run  together  the  same  course,  whether  of  progress 
or  decline.  I  will  give  you,  on  this  matter,  the  words 
of  a  man  who,  having  by  his  honest  industry  become 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  one  order,  made  himself 
by  the  fruits  of  his  honourable  gains,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  other,  and  afterwards  rose,  by  his  saga- 
city and  experience,  to  adorn  also  the  literature  of  his 
age.  "  Trade  and  land,"  says  Mr.  Child,  "  are  knit 
each  to  other,  and  must  wax  and  wane  together ;  so 
that  it  shall  never  be  well  with  land  but  trade  must 
feel  it,  nor  ill  with  trade  but  land  must  fall." 

The  House  will  feel  how  much  less  difficult  it  is  to 
describe  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
tresses, than  to  trace  the  various  causes  which  have 
concurred  in  producing  them,  and  to  separate  those 
portions  of  the  evil,  which  arise  out  of  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, from  those  which  have  gone  on  increasing 
with  a  slower  growth,  deeply  rooted  in  the  system  of 
policy  that  has  been  established  amongst  us,  or  at  the 
least  closely  interwoven  with  it.  But  I  should  not  deal 
fairly  with  the  House,  if  I  did  not  thus  early  state  my 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  those  causes  general- 
ly :  it  is  founded  upon  the  universal  extent  and  the 
Cooglc 
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great  variety  of  the  distresses  which  I  have  been 
describing;  and  my  principal  reason  for  entering  so 
lai^ly  into  that  description  was,  not  certainly  because 
it  required  any  such  evidence  to  prove  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  country,  but  because,  from  the  univer- 
sahty  in  which  the  pressure  prevails,  I  deemed  the  in- 
ference to  be  unavoidable,  that  it  springs  &om  causes 
of  no  temporary  nature-  It  is  quite  true  that  a  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace  must  always  affect  several 
branches  of  public  wealth,  some  connected  with  foreign, 
but  a  greater  proportion  with  domestic  trade.  Thus 
two  departments  of  industry  have  suffered  severely  by 
the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  provision  trade  of  Ire- 
land, through  it  also,  the  cattle  market  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  manu&cture  of  arms  at  Birmingham.  The 
distress  arising  from  the  peace  in  those  branches  of  com- 
merce may  be  temporary ;  if  all  the  other  channels  of 
trade  unconnected  with  the  war  were  open,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  temporary.  But  when  we  find  the 
depression  general  in  all  lines  of  employment,  as  well 
in  those  uninfluenced  by  the  war  demand,  as  in  those 
wholly  dependent  upon  it ;  when  we  see  that  hands 
thrown  out  of  work  in  one  quarter  can  no  longer  be 
absorbed  into  the  other  parts  of  the  system ;  when 
there  pliunly  appears  to  be  a  choking  up  of  all  the 
channels  of  industry,  and  an  equal  exhaustion  in  all  the 
sources  of  wealth — we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  return  of  peace  accounts  at  the  utmost  only 
for  a  portion  of  the  sad  change  we  every  where  wit- 
ness, and  that  even  that  portion  may  become  perma- 
nent from  the  prevalence  of  the  evil  in  quarters  not 
liable  to  be  affected  by -the  termination  of  the  war.  I 
have  shewn  you,  that  the  cotton  trade,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  war,  is  more  depressed  than  the  iron 
trade  in  general,  and  to  the  full  as  much  depressed  as 
ihc  very  gun  manufactory  at  Birmingham.     I  am  en- 
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titled  to  conclude,  first,  that  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace  has  not  produced  all  the  mischief;  and  next, 
that  the  mischief  which  it  has  produced  might  have 
been  got  over,  as  in  former  times,  if  it  had  been  the 
only  one  which  oppressed  us.  Sir,  we  must  once  for 
all  look  our  situation  in  the  &c$,  and  firmly  take  a 
view  of  the  extent  of  our  disease.  It  is  not  of  a  par- 
tial description ;  it  is  of  general  prevalence ;  it  is  of  a 
searching  nature  ;  there  is  no  channel  of  our  whole  cir- 
culation into  which  it  has  not  worked  its  way ;  no  fibre 
or  filament  of  our  whole  economical  system  that  does 
not  feel  its  deadening  influence ;  not  one  limb  has  been 
hurt,  but  the  whole  body  is  impaired  in  the  exercise 
of  all  its  functions.  Can  we  expect  it  all  to  heat  and 
revive  of  itself;  and  in  a  short  time  ?  I  need  hardly 
remind  you,  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  fourth 
year  of  "  transition,"  and  still  no  relief^  no  mitigation ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  experience  an  increase  of  our  cala- 
mity ;  whilst  every  one  knows,  that  in  less  than  half 
the  time,  from  the  end  of  all  former  wars,  a  complete 
recovery  was  effected.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to 
describe  what,  after  all  the  attention  that  I  have  been 
able  to  give  the  subject,  appear  to  me  the  real  causes 
of  the  unnatural  state  in  which  every  man  must  admit 
the  country  is  placed. 

I  must  entreat  the  House  impartially  to  fix  their  eye 
upon  the  line  of  policy,  which  for  many  years  past  has 
been  adopted  by  the  public  councils  of  the  country. 
In  refering  to  it,  I  shall  as  much  as  possible  avoid  the 
more  debateable  grounds  of  the  commencement  and 
continuance  of  war,  and  keep  to  points  upon  which  I  be- 
lieve a  very  little  explanation  will  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  considerable  difl'ercncein  opinion.  Itshould 
seem  that  those  who  style  themselves  the  practical  poli- 
ticians of  this  country  (because  they  are  the  dupes  of 
a  theory  as  visionary  as  it  is  absurd)  have  long  been 
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surrounded  by  a  class  of  men,  who,  blending  with  what 
is  termed  true  mercantile  knowledge,  much  narrow- 
minded,  violent,  national  prejudice,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
genuine  British  feeling,  assume  to  themselves  the  style 
and  title  of  the  "  sound  statesmen,"  aod  certainly  do  in 
good  earnest  exert  a  real  and  practical  influence  over 
the  afi^irs  of  the  nation.  With  these  sage  instructors 
of  almost  every  administration  (and  they  are  generally 
found  united  in  place  with  their  pupils,  and  knit  to 
them  by  the  endearing  reciprocity  of  good  offices),  it  is 
a  maxim  equally  sacred  and  profound,  that  too  much 
can  hardly  be  done  to  discourage  importations  of  all 
kinds  and  from  all  countries.  The  old  mercantile  sys- 
tem has  long  been  exploded ;  but  these  wise  person- 
ages, having  been  bom  and  bred  up  in  it,  seem  to  have 
caught  hold  of  its  last  plank,  to  which  they  still  cling 
with  all  their  might,  perpetually  conning  over  its  grand 
motto—"  All  trade,  and  no  barter,  all  selling,  and  no 
buying ;  all  for  money,  and  nothing  for  goods."  To 
support  the  remnants  of  a  doctrine  universally  aban- 
doned in  every  enlightened  country,  all  means  are  re- 
sorted to,  fair  and  foul ;  for  in  defence  of  their  favourite 
creed,  these  sound  advisers  betray  a  morality  iar  from 
rigid  or  scrupulous.  The  theory  itself  is  repudiated, 
and  its  very  name  disowned  by  all  who  have  received 
a  liberal  education.  No  man  is  to  be  found  hardy 
enough,  no  one  so  careless  of  his  reputation  for  com- 
mon sense,  as  even  to  use  its  language.  How  long  is 
it  since  the  "  soundest"  politician  among  us  has  ven- 
tured to  speak,  in  public  at  least,  the  jargon  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  ?  Yet,  marvelloiis  to  relate,  the  practi- 
cal results  of  this  extirpated  heresy  are  interwoven 
with  our  whole  commercial  policy ;  and,  though  the 
nonsense,  and  even  the  dialect  of  its  tenets  are  re- 
jected of  all  men,  they  are  disguised  in  legal  phrasecJo- 
gy,   embodied  in  efScient  regulations,  and  may  be 
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traced  in  broad  characters  through  every  volume  of 
the  statute  book  down  to  the  last.  Year  after  year 
we  have  proceeded  under  the  auspices  of  our  whole- 
some, practical,  sound,  national  stateanen,  until  we 
now  find  ourselves,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  de- 
prived of  most  of  the  great  staples  of  foreign  commerce. 
In  mentioning  a  few  instances  of  our  obligations  to 
these  sagacious  councillors,  I  must  say  a  single  word 
upon  the  corn  bill,  which,  strictly  speaking,  comes 
within  the  class  of  measures  I  am  alluding  to.  To 
the  opinion,  which  I  ori^nally  entertained  upon  that 
law,  I  still  adhere.  I  feel  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  its 
first  effects  are  injurious,  by  cutting  off  a  great  article 
of  foreign  trade ;  but  I  look  for  an  ample  compensa- 
tion of  that  injury  in  advantages  of  a  higher  nature ; 
the  ensuring  a  regular,  a  safe,  and  ultimately  a  cheap 
supply  of  the  great  necessary  of  life,  which  no  chuige 
of  foreign  policy,  no  caprice  of  hostile  governments, 
can  impede  or  disturb.  It  may  also  be  admitted  by 
those  who  disapproved  of  the  measure  as  a  permanent 
branch  of  our  policy,  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  justified  its  adoption  as  a  temporary  resource. 
At  any  rate,  we  resorted  to  it,  not  as  the  only  prohibi- 
tory law  in  our  commercial  code,  but  while  almost 
every  branch  of  trade  was  struggling  in  the  fetters  of 
the  restrictive  system.  We  approved  of  it  for  special 
reasons,  many  of  them  temporary  in  their  nature ;  and 
regarded  it  as  an  exception  justified  by  those  reasons, 
and  by  the  unnatural  state  of  oiu*  whole  polity.  The 
doctors  of  the  mercantile  school  jtunped  at  it  as  a  part 
of  their  scheme,  and  as  coinciding  with  the  numberless 
trammels  which  they  had  devised  for  commerce  in  all 
its  departments,  and  the  removal  of  which  might  very 
possibly  alter  our  whole  opinion  upon  the  com  bill. 
Let  us  only  cast  our  eye  over  a  few  of  those  regula- 
tions. 
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I  shall  first  request  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  exploits  of  these  sages  in  the  Baltic  trade.  That 
branch  of  commerce  has  always  been  deemed  highly 
important,  both  to  our  shipping  and  our  mercantile  in- 
terest ;  both  with  a  view  to  defence  and  to  gain.  Its 
short  voyages  make  it  an  excellent  nursery  for  seamen ; 
its  quick  returns  are  highly  favourable  to  profit  Cir- 
cumstances, which  I  need  not  enumerate,  render  it  a 
peculiarly  secure  and  steady  kind  of  traffic.  Yet,  of 
the  four  great  staples  of  the  Baltic  trade,  two,  includ- 
ing the  greatest  of  the  whole,  have  been  cut  off".  We 
still  receive  hemp  and  tallow ;  but  we  have  prohibited 
the  importation  of  iron  and  timber.  And  to  what 
views  have  we  sacrificed  this  important  market  for  our 
own  goods  ?  To  encourage  ruinous  speculations  in  this 
country,  we  imposed  a  duty  upon  foreign  iron  amount- 
ing to  a  prohibition ;  while,  to  force  the  importation  of 
inferior  timber  from  our  North  American  colonies, 
that  is,  to  gratify  the  Canada  and  shipping  interests, 
always  highly  &voured  by  the  school  of  the  practical 
and  fiight  Honourable  gentleman  opposite,*  we  exclud- 
ed the  greatest  staple  of  the  Baltic.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  adventurers  in  mines  to  their  fate,  suffering  them 
to  thrive  if  they  could  by  their  natural  resources,  we 
encouraged  them,  by  extraordinary  stimulants,  in  a 
pursuit,  which  sound  policy  would  rather  have  dis- 
couraged ;  a  precarious,  gambling,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  losing  concern  to  the  country.  Mark  the  conse- 
quences of  this  system.  We  used  to  export  L. 400,000 
or  L.600,000  of  our  manufectures  annuidly  to  Norway ; 
that  vent,  I  understand,  has  now  ceased,  Norway  having 
no  other  means  of  making  payment  but  the  iron  and 
the  timber,  which  our  modem  practitioners  of  anti- 
quated wisdom  have  seen  good  to  exclude  altc^ether. 
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Canada,  for  whose  sake  the  sacrifice  was  partly  made, 
DO  doubt,  still  remains  ours,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  we 
took  to  lose  it ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  this  country  at 
present  so  distressed  as  the  mining  districts  of  Wales. 
A  similar  prohibition  of  foreign  copper  has  cut  us  off 
from  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  South  American 
produce. 

It  is  not  many  days  since  some  conversation  took 
place  respecting  an  Act  of  last  session,  which  imposed 
protecting  duties  on  foreign  butter  and  cheese.  I  then 
expressed  my  repugnance  to  any  extension  of  that  pro- 
tection ;  and  I  will  now  mention  a  fact  within  my 
knowledge,  both  to  show  how  dangerous  this  sort  of 
legislative  interference  is  in  a  vast,  complicated,  and 
delicate  commercial  system,  and  also  to  demonstrate 
how  little  a  high  rate  of  exchange  indicates  a  thriving 
trade.  The  instant  that  those  duties  were  imposed,  as 
true  as  the  pulse  keeps  time  with  the  stroke  of  the 
heart,  foreign  exchange  rose,  as  it  is  called,  in  our 
fevour  two  or  three  per  cent.  A  branch  of  our  im- 
portation was  lopped  off;  it  became  more  difScuIt  to 
remit  from  abroad,  in  the  first  instance,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  become  proportionably  more  difl[i- 
cult  to  send  goods  thither  immediately  after;  our 
whole  foreign  trade  was  sensibly  diminished,  and  by 
the  very  operation  which  r^sed  the  exchange,  and  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  rise.  So  much  for  the  quick 
effects  of  the  operations  in  which  these  sound  person- 
ages delight ;  so  much  for  the  accuracy  of  the  symptom 
which  they  consult  as  in&Uible  in  pronouncing  upon 
the  state  of  commerce  ! 

The  same  perverse  views  have  long  regulated  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  France.  Partly  from 
mercantile  views,  partly  from  feelings  of  a  political, 
and  almost  a  reli^ous  nature,  there  are  many  amongst 
us,  who  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  from  whence 
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they  hold  it  nearly  impious  to  depart,  that  as  little 
wine  as  possible  must  be  taken  from  France.  Al- 
though that  fine  country  is  our  nearest  market,  and 
ought  to  be  our  best  customer ;  although  the  vine  is 
its  chief  produce,  and  its  wines  are  allowed  by  all  to 
be  the  best,  by  some  considered  as  the  only  ones  drink- 
able :  yet  their  importation  is  to  be  avoided  because 
France  is  our  natural  enemy,  and  Portugal  our  dear, 
and  indeed  costly  fiiend.  In  the  true  spirit  of  this 
creed,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  some  time  ago 
laid  a  new  duty  upon  claret,  not  with  any  view  to 
revenue,  but,  as  he  himself  declared,  in  the  technical 
language  of  his  sect,  with  the  hope  of  discouraging 
the  use  of  French  wines,  upon  principles  of  a  political 
nature.  It  may,  for  any  thing  I  know,  be  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  class  of  statesmen,  a  mark  of  com- 
prehensive policy  in  a  manufacturing  country  to  refuse 
those  articles  which  it  wants  the  most  and  likes  the 
best,  and  which  alone  enable  a  trade  with  its  best  cus- 
tomer to  be  kept  up.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  a  trader,  availing  myself  of  the  flattering 
compliment  bestowed  upon  me  last  night  by  the  wor- 
thy Alderman,*  and  to  proceed  on  the  su^;estions  of 
common  sense,  I  should  regard  such  conduct,  not  as 
the  result  of  sound  policy,  or  of  any  policy  at  all,  but 
as  dictated  by  prejudices  bordering  on  insanity. 

But  it  is  somewhat  melancholy  to  think  that  worse 
blunders  remain  untold.  The  conduct  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  linen  trade  very  considerably  surpasses 
all  that  I  have  mentioned ;  for  it  has  been  as  directly 
in  hostility  to  the  favourite  principles  of  the  mercan- 
tile school  as  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Hat 
school  has  always  patronised  the  carrying  trade  in  an 
especial  manner ;  and  I  believe  I  may  assert,  that  no 
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branch  of  it  was  ever  more  productive  than  the  transit 
of  foreign  linens ;  yet  upon  this  we  began,  and  never 
stopped  until  we  had  imposed  a  duty  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  upon  all  linens  imported  and  re-exported.  If  I 
am  asked  to  explain  why  we  did  so,  I  cannot ;  for  here 
the  wit  of  man  would  in  vain  search  for  any  thing  like 
a  reason.  But  I  can  tell  what  the  Ministers  thought 
they  were  doing  all  the  while.  The  fact  is,  that  many 
nations  prefer  foreign  linens  to  our  own ;  and  they 
use  to  buy  those  linens  here.  We  saw  this,  and  said 
they  should  not  have  them ;  so  to  le^late  we  went ; 
resolved,  that  an  act  of  Parliament  should  pass  the  two 
Houses,  and  should  then  receive  the  royal  assent,  as 
requisite  to  make  it  binding  upon  the  taste  of  foreign 
countries,  which  we  expected  would  be  changed  to 
please  us  the  instant  that  the  solemnities  of  legislation 
were  completed,  and  the  accustomed  words  from  the 
Crown  pronounced.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
Those  nations  who  formerly  repaired  to  British  mar- 
kets, laid  in  their  investment  of  foreign  linens,  and  at 
the  same  time  completed  their  assortment  in  British 
goods,  {the  foreign  linen  operating  as  a  kind  of  decoy, 
irom  the  convenience  of  finding  £dl  their  cargo  in  the 
same  place)  all  at  once  ceased  to  visit  our  ports. 
They  were  unmannerly  enough  to  disregard  our  law, 
although  it  had  been  passed  with  every  one  of  the 
accustomed  formalities ;  they  took  their  course  to 
Hambui^h,  Amsterdam,  and  Copenhagen,  where  they 
could  get  the  foreign  linens  somewhat  cheaper  than 
we  ever  sold  them.  This  latter  advantage  they  had 
always  disregarded,  considering  the  opportunity  of 
conveniently  completing  their  assortments  of  British 
articles  as  a  compensation  for  it ;  but  the  transit  duty 
was  much  greater  than  the  trade  could  bear ;  it  proved, 
as  indeed  it  was  meant,  a  prohibition ;  only  that  the 
contrivers  of  it,  who  did  not  mean  to  drive  the  piur- 
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chaser  to  a  foreign  market,  forgot  that  they  had  no 
means  of  keeping  him  in  one  where  they  would  not 
sell  him  what  he  wanted.  They  forgot,  too,  that  his 
departure  not  only  destroyed  the  transit  trade,  but  the 
trade  in  British  goods  connected  with  it  and  now 
transferred  to  foreign  countries.  The  House,  no  doubt, 
must  be  prepared  to  hear,  that  this  scheme  of  perVerse 
and  short-sighted  folly  is  nOt  of  yesterday.  It  betokens 
so  slow  a  state  of  infonnation,  so  gross  an  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  so  senseless  a  disregard  of  the  most 
obvious  principles,  that  every  one  will  readily  conjec- 
ture its  origin  to  be  lost  in  antiquity.  At  all  events, 
it  must  have  been  invented  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
mercantile  system,  itself  now  exploded ;  for  nothing 
can  more  clash  with  the  doctrine  of  promoting  the 
carrying  trade.  Then  what  will  the  House  say,  if  it  is 
less  than  A  century  and  a  half  since  this  notable  law 
passed  ?  What  if,  after  ages  of  experience,  after  the 
full  knowledge  imparted  by  the  multiplicity  of  events 
and  changes  crowded  into  the  last  twenty  years — what 
if  this  statute  was  deliberately  passed  not  longer  ago 
that  the  year  1810,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
Ministers !  What  il^  no  farther  back  than  last  year. 
Parliament  were  induced  by  them  to  decline  revising 
this  piece  of  nonsense,  and  expun^ng  it  from  the 
book !  Sir,  these  are  indeed  things,  which  it  requires 
the  evidence  of  all  our  senses  to  make  us  believe.  But 
if  such  be  the  groundwork  of  our  commercial  system, 
there  can  be  little  difficulty. in  comprehending  the  mis- 
chiefs that  raust  sooner  or  later  flow  from  it. 

There  are  numberless  other  instances  of  the  same 
policy,  which  I  might  detail  to  the  House.  I  might 
speak  of  the  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  coal,  amount- 
ing at  ordinary  prices,  to  seventy  per  cent. ;  but  for 
which,  that  article  might  find  a  ready  nuirket  in  France, 
provided  we  agreed  to  take  French  goods  in  return. 
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Here,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  act  coosistentl; ;  for, 
when  we  refuse  to  receive  the  produce  of  a  country, 
it  seems  natural  enough,  though  perhaps  it  is  super- 
fluous, to  prevent  ours  firom  going  thither.  We  are 
not,  however,  so  consistent  in  all  the  branches  of  this 
system.  While  we  protect  agriculture  in  some  re- 
spects, we  allow  the  importation  and  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  wool.  This  deviation  from  the  general  rule  is 
professedly  to  encoura^  manufactures,  by  denying  to 
foreigners  the  use  of  the  raw  produce ;  yet  cotton  twist 
is  allowed  to  go  abroad,  though  it  is  in  the  first  stage 
of  manufacture ;  and  one  should  think  it  full  as  easy 
for  the  Continent  to  grow  long  wool  as  to  erect  spin- 
ning mills.  The  arrangement  of  the  silk  duties  affords 
matter  of  similar  observation ;  but  I  abstain  from 
leading  the  House  into  farther  details.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assert,  that,  taking  all  things  into  the  ac- 
count, the  time  is  now  arrived,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  our  situation  im[>eriously  demand  a  full  and 
unsparing  review  of  the  whole  commercial  [wlicy  of 
this  country ;  and  not  only  the  branch  of  legislation 
which  bears  a  more  immediate  reference  to  trade,  but 
the  navigation  law  itself  requires  the  same  prompt  and 
accurate  revision. 

Whether  I  consider  that  system  with  a  view  to 
national  defence,  or  to  commercial  wealth,  I  feel  per- 
suaded, that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  at  least  relaxing 
the  rigour  of  its  provisions.  Many  speculative  writers 
have  maintained,  that  it  was  from  the  first  a  sacrifice 
of  wealth  to  security ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  admit, 
that  it  was  originally  calculated  to  promote  both  these 
objects.  I  think  it  may  &irly  be  allowed  to  have  has- 
tened, by  half  a  century,  an  event  which  must  sooner 
or  later  have  happened, — the  transference  from  the 
United  Provinces  to  this  country  of  a  large  portion  <rf 
trade,  which,  though  naturally  belon^ng  to  us,  had 
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been  attracted  by  the  peculiar  advantages  which  en- 
abled the  Hollanders  to  possess  themselves  of  the  com- 
merce of  all  other  nations.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  good  policy  of  the  navigation  law,  I  am  quite 
clear,  that  we  have  adhered  to  its  strict  enactments  a 
century  after  the  circumstances  which  alone  justified 
its  adoption  had  ceased  to  exist.  What  is  now  passing 
in  the  coloniea  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  its  im- 
policy in  the  present  times.  Whether  in  consequence 
of  orders  firom  home,  or  of  the  views  entertained  by 
the  local  governments,  the  navigation  law  is  enforced, 
it  seems,  with  unusual  strictness,  a  stop  being  put 
to  the  licences  granted  under  the  intercourse  act 
for  importii^  provisions  in  foreign  bottoms.  What 
course  does  America  pursue  to  meet  this  protecting 
measure  ?  She  says,  as  you  will  not  sufier  us  to  supply 
your  settlements,  in  any  vessels  but  your  own,  with 
those  articles  of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need, 
that  they  may  starve  for  want  of  them ;  we  "  retaliating 
on  your  head  the  mischiefe  of  your  own  policy,"  forth- 
with shut  our  ports  against  all  vessels  coming  from 
ports  from  whence  you  exclude  ours.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a  bill  lately  before  Congress,  now  passed  into 
a  law.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  it,  which  has  just 
arrived ;  and  I  know  that  the  greatest  alarm  has  been 
excited  by  it  in  our  West  India  colonies,  as  well  as 
among  all  who  are  connected  with  our  North  American 
fisheries.  Here  is  a  striking  specimen  of  that  obstinate, 
perverse  system,  that  refiises  to  vary  with  the  altera^ 
tion  of  cucumstances ;  that  will  not  accommodate  itself 
tq  the  progress  of  events,  or  follow  the  course  of  times 
and  seasons,  but  clings  superstitiously  to  what  is  now 
inapplicable,  though  it  may  once  have  been  important ; 
as  if  time  were  standing  still,  and  history  were  not  the 
record  of  unceasing  change. 

Surveying,  then,  the  derangement  which  pervades 
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every  branch  of  the  public  economy ;  seeing  how  our 
trade  is  cramped  by  the  short-sighted  operations  of  an 
unenlightened  and  senseless  policy ;  finding  what  tiifling 
reheC  and  that  little  accompanied  with  serious  obstruc- 
tions, it  has  derived  from  the  prosperous  conditi<m  of 
our  foreign  affiurs;  we  may  assuredly  affirm,  that  there 
never  was  a  period  in  the  vicissitudes  of  our  fortunes, 
when  British  conunerce  might,  with  so  much  truth,  be 
said  to  labour  for  its  existence.  Casting  our  eye  over 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  scarce  able  to  descry 
any  from  which  a  solitary  ray  of  comfort  or  of  hope 
breaks  in,  it  is  natural  for  this  House,  to  whose  hands 
the  sum  of  a^irs  is  committed — for  our  unfortunate 
brethren,  suffering  under  distresses  that  baffle  descrip- 
tion, after  bearing  us,  by  their  industry  and  their  pa- 
tience, through  the  late  eventful  struggle — ^for  the 
whole  population  of  the  empire,  exhausted  by  the  drains 
of  a  protracted  warfare,  weighed  down  by  the  pressure 
of  the  intolerable  public  burthens  which  it  has  accumu- 
lated, and  now  cut  off  from  the  temporary  relief  which 
the  unnatural  monopoly  of  that  war  afforded — it  is,  I 
will  say,  but  natural  and  reasonable  for  us  all  to  direct 
our  expectations  towards  any  untried  resources,  any 
new  opening  that  may  present  itself  to  the  industry  of 
the  community.  There  can  be  no  field  of  enterprise 
so  magnificent  in  promise,  so  well  calculated  to  r^se 
sanguine  hopes,  so  congenial  to  the  most  generous  sym- 
pathies, so  consistent  with  the  best  and  the  highest  in- 
terests of  England,  as  the  vast  Continent  of  South 
America.  He  must  indeed  be  more  than  temperate, 
he  must  be  a  cold  reasoner,  who  can  glance  at  those 
regions,  and  not  grow  warm.  The  illustrious  his- 
torian* who  has  described  the  course  of  their  rude 
invaders,  relates,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  when,  after  un- 
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paralleled  dangers,  amid  privations  almost  insupport- 
able, through  a  struggle  with  sufferings  beyond  endur- 
ance— weary,  hungry,  exhausted  with  the  toil,  seared 
at  the  perils  of  their  march,  they  reached  at  length  the 
lofty  sumioits  so  long  the  object  of  their  anxious  enter- 
prise, they  stood  at  once  motionless,  in  gratitude  for 
their  success,  in  silent  amazement  at  the  boundless 
ocean  stretched  out  before  them,  and  the  immeasurable 
dominion  spread  beneath  their  feet,  the  scene  of  all 
their  fond  expectations. — And  now  the  people  of  this 
country,  after  their  long  and  dreary  pilgrimage,  after 
all  the  dangers  they  have  braved,  the  difficulties  they 
have  overcome,  the  hardships  they  have  survived,  in 
something  like  the  same  state  of  suffering  and  exhaus- 
tion, have  that  very  prospect  opened  to  their  view  !  If 
any  sense  of  justice  towards  them,  any  regard  for  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  policy,  any  reverence  for  the  real  wisdom 
of  past  ages,  has  influence  over  our  councils,  they  must 
be  enabled  and  invited  to  approach  that  hemisphere, 
and  partake  in  the  numberless  benefits  which  flow  from 
such  an  intercourse.  Upon  our  good  pleasure  it  de- 
pends to  command  the  vii^in  resources  of  that  mighty 
expanse  of  territory — variegated  with  every  species  of 
soil — exposed  to  all  the  gradations  of  climate — rich 
from  the  fallow  of  centuries — sufficientlypeopled  to  raise 
every  variety  of  the  produce  we  want,  yet  too  thinly 
inhabited  to  threaten  our  own  industry  with  any  rivalry 
— watered  in  all  directions  by  seas  rather  than  rivers- 
studded  with  harbours  through  which  to  distribute  its 
wealth  over  the  Old  World — and  the  native  country  of 
that  wherewith  the  sect  of  practical  politicians  are  best 
pleased,  and  their  patron  saint  propitiated,  gold  and 
silver  mines,  already  fruitful,  but  capable  of  yielding 
inflnitely  larger  returns  under  the  management  of  Eu- 
ropean skill.  Such  is  the  prospect  which  those  vast 
regions  unfold ;   a  prospect  sufficient  to  compensate 
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every  loss  you  have  sustained ;  an  adequate  outlet  for 
your  mercantile  enterprise,  though  Europe  were  once 
inorehermeticallysealedagaiD6tyou;thoughBuonaparte 
were  restored,  and  his  continental  system  (as"  indeed  it 
is)  revived :  even  though  Europe  itself  were,  for  ocon- 
mereial  purposes,  blotted  from  the  map  of  the  world. 
Nor  let  any  man  suppose,  that  all  this  is  the  indulgence 
of  a  heated  fancy :  I  rest  my  expectations  upon  a  care- 
ful examination  of  facts,  derived  from  authority  alto- 
gether unquestionable.  Some  of  these  I  shall  state, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Honourable  gentlemen  opposite ; 
because  I  well  know,  that  some  folks  will  listen  to  no- 
thing which  does  not  come  in  the  shape  of  a  detail. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  America  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  eighteen  millions  sterling  in  yearly  value. 
Humboldt,  the  justly  celebrated  traveller,  states  them 
at  thirteen  and  a  half  millions,  &om  the  custom-house 
returns  in  Old  Spain :  he  reckons  the  exports  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  at  L.800,000  of  that  sum,  whereas,  on  the 
spot,  they  are  reckoned  at  L.1,150,000 ;  we  may  there- 
fore assume  that  there  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  the 
other  sums  indicated  by  those  documents,  which  would 
make  the  whole  exportation  worth  eighteen  millions, 
and  one-third  of  it  is  from  Mexico.  It  appears  from 
official  returns,  indeed,  that  Cadiz  imported  from  South 
America,  in  the  year  1802,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
and  a  quarter  millions,  of  which  twelve  and  a  quarter 
millions  were  in  bullion,  a  trade  pleasing  even  to  the 
gentlemen  opposite ;  though  I  must  confess  the  remain- 
ing six  millions  were  only  composed  of  goods,  and  I 
therefore  ought  to  mention  this  sum  with  considerable 
^ffidence.  Before  the  late  troubles,  the  annual  coinage 
of  Spanish  America  was  nine  and  a  half  millions  ster- 
ling, and  it  had  trebled  in  half  a  century.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  about  seventeen  millions,  in- 
cluding all  classes ;  and  it  is  estimated,  that  only  one 
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person  in  three  wears  foreign  manufactures.  This  is 
probably  considerably  above  the  truth ;  for  of  the  seven 
millions  who  inhabit  Mexico,  only  one  is  understood  to 
wear  those  goods ;  the  rest  using  a  wretched  stuff  of 
home  manufacture,  only  recommended  by  its  cheapness ; 
for,  according  to  the  remark  of  a  native  writer,  England 
is  there  held  to  have  tai^ht  them  by  her  wars  how  to 
make  their  own  clothes.  What  an  opening  does  such 
a  country  afford  for  our  goods  !  There  exists  no  want 
of  me^s  to  buy  them,  if  the  trade  is  so  far  facilitated 
as  to  afford  them  at  reasonable  prices;  and  if  any 
proof  were  wanting  how  far  the  taste  for  using  them 
might  be  introduced  by  opening  the  ports,  the  specula^ 
tions  at  Buenos  Ayres  abundantly  supplies  it;  for, 
though  injurious  to  the  projectors,  that  traffic  has  cer- 
tainly had  the  effect  of  difliiEdng  amoi^  the  natives  an 
inclination  to  use  British  manu&ctures.  If  the  south- 
em  continent  generally  were  opened,  it  would  infallibly 
take,  not  only  a  larger  quantity  of  them  than  has  ever 
yet  been  sent  thither,  but  a  swiftly  and  r^^ularly  in- 
creasing quantity,  which  would  in  a  short  time  leave 
the  im^nation  behind  that  should  try  to  calculate  it. 
With  scenes  such  as  these  inviting  our  approach ; 
with  all  the  prepossessions  of  the  natives  in  our  favour ; 
calling  upon  us  to  sacrifice  no  principle  or  propriety  of 
conduct,  but  only  to  bless  them  with  commerce  and 
with  the  light  of  our  superior  civilization,  in  return  for 
the  treasures  which  they  are  ready  to  pour  into  our 
lap :  whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that,  in  a  season  of  such 
pressure  in  all  other  quarters,  .thb  splendid  theatre  of 
exertion  has  been  overlooked  or  avoided?  It  is  the 
new-fangled,  the  execrable  doctrine  of  lepiimaa/,  the 
love  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  that  has  cut  England 
off  from  her  natural  connexion  with  South  America. 
In  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need  we  have  sacrificed  the 
certainty  of  relief,  nay  the  brightest  prospects  of  new 
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prosperity,  to  the  antiquated  prejudice  against  coloniid 
independence,  the  political  caprice  ctf  Hiakiog  common 
cause  with  the  mother  country  in  her  endeavours  to 
extinguish  the  new-bom  liberties  of  settlements,  now, 
thank  God,  in  spite  of  Old  Spain  and  of  ourselves,  al- 
most severed  from  her  tyrannical  dominion.  But  for 
these  humours,  so  senselessly  gratified,  our  flag  might 
have  floated  in  every  part  of  that  immense  contineat. 
We  have  chosen  to  be  supplanted  by  a  nearer  power ; 
a  power  as  active  and  skiliul  in  speculation  as  our- 
selves, and  wholly  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  those 
political  attachments  and  antipathies,  which  so  lament- 
ably fetter  our  commercial  enterprise.  Only  see  the 
course  into  which  these  doctrines,  or  prejudices,  have 
driven  us.  In  1800,  we  concluded  what  is  com- 
monly termed  Admiral  Apodaca's  Treaty,  acknow- 
ledging the  dominion  of  Sp^n  over  the  Indies,  in 
terms  which  seem  even  to  imply  a  guarantee  of  her 
dominion.  An  article  was  added,  which  bound  the  par- 
ties, as  speedily  as  possible,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
commerce ;  but  nothing  whatever  has  since  been  done 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  this  stipulation.  In  1814, 
after  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  had  called  forth,  not 
certainty  the  applause  of  all  enlightened  minds  in  all 
countries,  it  pleased  our  Government  to  make  a  con- 
vention with  him,  binding  this  country  to  every  thing 
short  of  guarantee,  and  expressive  of  deep  anxiety  for 
the  subjugation  of  those  whom  I  call  the  independents, 
but  whom  the  treaty  stigmatised  as  revolted  subjects  of 
our  dear  ally.  In  vwn  have  the  various  provinces  of 
South  America,  successively,  as  they  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  courted  our  notice,  and  offered  us  the  highest 
commercial  advantages  in  -  return.  As  often  as  the 
popular  party  obtained  the  advantage  in  any  place,  the 
ports  were  thrown  open  to  our  toade,  the  rendence  of 
Englishmen  protected,  all  intercourse  with  them  che- 
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lished.  If  ever  the  patriots  were  unhappily  defeated, 
if  the  "  anxious  wishes"  were  gratified,  which  the  con- 
vention expresses,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  tyranny,  straightway  the 
ports  were  shut  against  us,  and  our  countrymen  could 
no  longer  trade,  or  remain  under  the  dominion  of  our 
favourite  ally.  We  were  offered  by  the  revolted,  as  we 
call  them,  in  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada,  an  exclusive 
trade  for  twenty  years ;  and  their  Congress,  believing 
(I  use  their  own  words)  "  that  it  is  the  characteristic 
disposition  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  and  assist  op- 
pressed people,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity," 
vainly  fancied  their  cause  might  be  favourably  viewed 
by  xis.  The  legitimate  lieutenant  of  the  Crown,  Mont- 
alvo,  subdued  them  for  a  while,  and  instantly  proclaim- 
ed what  he  called  "  the  wise  and  salutary  regulations 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,"  recited  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Philippine  Company  to  trade  (of  allthings), 
and  restored  its  exclusive  monopoly,  to  be  enforeed 
with  additional  rigour.  In  1816,  General  Bolivar  made 
offers  of  the  most  advantageous  nature,  when  on  his 
way  to  battle  for  the  independence  of  the  Caraccas, 
which  I  trust  in  God  he  has  before  tbis  time  achieved. 
All  such  propositions  were  rejected — seldom  honoured 
with  an  answer — always  treated  with  contempt  or  aver- 
sion. We  were  for  the  party  of  the  oppressor — ^we 
wished  ill  to  freedom  for  its  own  sake,  and  out  of  the 
love  we  bore  its  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  advanta- 
ges we  might  reap  from  doing  our  duty,  and  helping 
its  stru^les.  But  even  this  bad  policy  has  been  pur- 
sued in  a  wavering,  irresolute,  and  inconsistent  mui- 
ner.  We  have  sent  a  consul  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
he  did  not  present  his  credentials  until  the  patriots  had 
succeeded ;  he  now  resides  in  his  public  capacity,  trans- 
acting business  with  the  independent  government.  But 
no  one  other  commercial  or  diplomatic  agent  has  been 
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sent  to  any  part  of  Spanish  America,  and  even  at  Bue- 
nos Ajres,  the  blockade  unposed  by  tiie  royalists  of 
Monte  Video,  a  few  years  ago,  was  enforced  by  a  Bri- 
tish man-of-war.  The  long-established  contraband 
trade  with  the  Main  is  still  encouraged,  at  least  pro- 
tected, in  Jamaica.  In  Trinidad  every  impediment  is 
thrown  in  its  way ;  the  councils  of  the  goremment  are 
influenced  by  an  assessor,  who  retired  thither  after  the 
massacre  of  the  independents  in  Caraccas,  where  he  had 
been  a  principal  adviser;  proclamations  are  issued,  pro- 
hibiting, und^  the  highest  penalties,  the  sending,  not 
only  of  arms,  but  of  money,  to  the  continent ;  and  se- 
vere measures  have  been  adopted  towards  the  refugees 
of  the  independent  party,  lliese  measures  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  effect ;  and  I  understand  that  the 
principal  articles  of  importation  firom  the  Spanish  Main 
have  almost  doubled  in  price. 

I  entreat  the  House  &rther  to  recollect,  that  the 
same  treaty  which  bound  our  Government  to  prevent 
all  succour  from  being  given  to  the  patriots,  bound 
Ferdinand  to  abolish  the  Slave  Trade.  We  have  more 
than  performed  our  part  of  the  compact — he  neither 
has  taken,  nor  has  the  slightest  intention  of  taking,  any 
one  step  towards  fulfilling  his  part.  I  do  not  contend 
that  we  ought  to  make  war  upon  him  for  the  feilure ; 
but  I  think  we  have  some  right  to  have  it  explained ; 
and  I  am  clear,  that,  if  he  persists  in  his  departure  from 
the  stipulation,  we  are  set  free  from  our  part  of  the 
contract.  That  we  shoiUd  ever  desire  to  recede  from 
it  is  more  than  I  can  expect;  for  hitherto  we  have  done 
much  more  than  we  bargained  in  his  behalf  and  against 
the  patriots.  So  bigotted  are  we  to  his  cause,  that  I 
have  read  a  memorial,  presented  to  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment by  three  respectable  merchantf^  who,  having 
come  to  this  country  from  Buenos  Ayres  upon  commer- 
cial business,  and  having  finished  their  arrangements, 
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were  ready  to  saU  on  their  return  homeward,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  an  order  from  one  of  the  under 
Secretaries  of  State,  refiising  them  leave  to  proceed, 
until  they  should  also  obtain  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
leave !  Here  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  blessed  measure 
the  Alien  Act ;  and  a  striking  proof  how  soundly  those 
reasoned  against  it,  who  ui^ed  that  it  would  be  used 
as  a  political  engine  for  gratifying  the  caprices  of  fo- 
reign courts.  The  treaty,  you  will  observe,  only  binds 
us  to  give  no  amistance  to  the  patriots  in  warlike  stores. 
The  Trinidad  proclamation  threatens  with  banishment, 
confiscation,  and  imprisonment,  all  who  shall  send  mo- 
ney. The  direct  stipulations  only  engage  for  neutral- 
ity ;  the  preamble  expresses  the  warmest  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  tyrant,  while  it  insults  the  patriots 
with  the  name  of  revolters.  But,  as  if  we  were  re- 
solved to  go  beyond  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
this  convention,  to  testify,  by  every  possible  means,  our 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  our 
anxiety  to  extinguish  their  rising  liberties,  the  British 
Minister  to  the  United  States  has  been  chai^d,  in 
Congress,  with  a  formal  interference  to  prevent  Ame- 
rican citizens  from  sending  arms  and  ammunition  to 
the  patriots ;  and  no  denial  whatever  has  been  given 
to  the  statement.  Z  ask  the  Conmions  of  England,  if 
they  are  prepared  to  patronise  councils  so  repugnant 
at  once  to  the  character  and  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try as  those  which,  having  excluded  our  trade  from  the 
marts  of  the  Old  World,  deny  it  a  vent  in  the  New,  for 
fear  such  an  intercourse  might  aid  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  and  give  umbrage  to  the  contemptible  tyrant 
of  Spain? 

It  has  often  been  sdd,  and  I  have  hitherto  assumed 
it  as  unquestionable,  that  the  excessive  load  of  taxation 
is  one  chief  cause  of  the  depression  under  which  our 
commerce  now  labours.    The  House,  I  am  persuaded, 
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will  give  me  credit  for  entertaining  do  disposition  to 
mix  this  question  with  popular  clamour  against  bur- 
thens which  must  be  borne.  But  I  wish  to  remove 
some  misconceptions  of  an  oppodte  nature,  which  have 
too  frequently  influenced  such  discussions ;  and  to  shew 
in  what  manner  relief  might  be  given  to  the  public 
without  material  injury  to  the  revenue.  Some  persons, 
whose  general  opinions  I  profess  to  hold  in  great  re- 
spect, have  lately  supported  a  position  which  I  take 
leave  to  think  a  mere  fallacy ;  they  have  maintained, 
that  the  amount  of  the  imposts  laid  upon  goods,  or 
upon  whatever  affects  the  price  of  goods  destined  for 
the  foreign  market,  can  be  no  obstacle  to  their  sale ; 
and  they  attempt  to  prove  this  strange  paradox  by  the 
consideration,  that,  as  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  propor- 
tionably  higher  price  for  those  commodities  which  we 
take  in  return,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether  the 
foreigner  buys  cheap  or  dear  of  us.  A  single  word 
overthrows  tius  reasoning  at  once.  Admitting,  for  a 
moment,  that  prices  are  thus  regulated ;  the  foreigner 
who  has  goods  to  buy,  will  go  to  those  who  sell 
cheaper  than  we  can  do ;  and  the  foreigner  who  has 
goods  to  sell  will  come  to  us,  who  can  give  the  best 
prices.  To  suppose  that  those  who  cannot  ajQford  to  sell 
as  cheap  as  others,  will  have  the  power  of  regulating 
the  market  for  their  own  commodities,  is  as  absurd  as 
to  suppose,  that  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  dearer 
than  others,  will  pay  higher  than  is  necessary.  There 
is  another  fallacy,  much  more  prevalent,  as  to  the 
e£fects  of  taxation  within  the  country.  The  money 
thus  raised,  we  are  told,  is  spent  by  the  govermneot ; 
and  the  same  consumption  is  mtuntained  as  if  it  were 
expended  by  the  individuals  who  paid  it.  Thus,  to 
take  the  principal  example,  it  is  contended,  that  if  we 
raise  forty-four  millions  to  pay  the  interest  and  charges 
of  the  debt,  that  sum  is  spent  in  the  country  by  the 
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stockholders,  instead  of  being  spent  hy  the  payers  of 
taxes.  But  first  of  all,  xt  should  be  recollected,  that 
those  sums  are  levied  in  one  part  of  the  system,  and 
generally  expended  in  another,  so  that  the  expenditure 
affords  no  relief  in  the  quarter  where  the  levy  of  the 
impost  was  principally  felt.  Thus,  when  the  duty  on 
sugar  was  rsused,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  from 
14s.  to  27s.  a  cwt.,  that  sum  was  neither  returned  to 
the  planter  nor  the  consumer;  it  neither  went  to  cre- 
ate a  new  demand  for  the  article  enhanced,  nor  to  aid 
those  who  paid  dearer  for  it ;  it  went  to  support  other 
industry  than  that  of  the  grower,  and  other  resources 
than  those  of  the  consumer.  Next  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  revenue  paid  to  the  stockholder  repre- 
sents capital,  which  has  been  sunk  and  in  great  part 
destroyed  by  war— capital  which  has  been  taken  away 
from  profitable  to  unprofitable  employment.  Nor  is 
there  any  fairness  in  the  argument,  that  the  commu- 
nity is  not  injured  by  a  mere  transference  of  wealth, 
though  none  should  disappear;  for  the  taking  from 
one  class  to  bestow  upon  another,  injures  the  one 
more  than  it  benefits  the  other,  even  if  we  had  any  right 
to  strike  such  unjust  balances ;  and  how  much  more 
does  this  apply  to  the  case  of  taking  frt>m  an  existing 
class,  to  supply  one  which  we  create,  or  at  least  aug- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing  the  other !  But 
the  truth  is,  that  all  taxes  go  to  support,  either  those 
whose  labour  is  so  much  dead  loss  to  the  community, 
or  much  less  productive  than  it  might  have  been ; 
whose  numbers  therefore  ought  never  to  exceed  the 
lowest  possible  amount.  The  immense  sums  now  raised, 
either  feed  those  employed  thus  unproductively,  or  pay 
those  whose  capital  has  been  spent  in  the  same  way ; 
they  are  a  constant  drain  upon  the  fund  destined  to 
support  productive  labour ;  they  not  only  prevent  ac- 
cumulation, but  create  a  destruction  of  capital ;  they 
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necessarily  diminish,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  enor- 
mous amount,  the  fund  which  creates  the  effective  de- 
mand for  all  articles  of  consumption.  The  operation, 
too,  of  taxes,  in  driving  abroad  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry, is  unquestionable.  They  give  advantages  to 
foreigners  in  many  points  of  view.  Take,  for  instance, 
our  duties  on  silk.  The  raw  pays  5s.  6d.,  the  or- 
ganized 15s.  the  pound ;  while  in  France  there  is  but 
one  duty  on  both,  and  that  only  2s.  6d.  The  French 
silk  weaver,  then,  gets  the  article,  in  the  first  stage  of 
manufacture,  for  less  than  h^f  what  our's  pays  for  the 
raw  material,  as  &r  as  duty  is  concerned.  Sometinies 
foreigners  are  discontented  by  a  tax  beyond  its  mere 
amount ;  the  increase  ot,  I  think,  only  half  a  crown 
upon  the  policy  stamp,  drove  t^em  away  from  Lloyd's, 
and  created  several  insurance  offices  at  Hambui^h  uid 
in  America.  Sometimes  a  branch  of  trade  is  irretriev- 
ably destroyed  by  an  injudicious  tax,  or  receives  a 
shock  from  which,  even  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
it  never  recovers.  I  am  informed  that  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  watch  trade ;  and  the  present  appear- 
ances are  quite  con^tent  with  this  supposition. 

1  purpose  now  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  of  the 
effects  which  taxation  produces  upon  consumption,  by 
a  reference  to  facts;  and  I  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  that  the  revenue  does 
not  gain  all  the  trade  loses.  On  the  contrary,  I  sus- 
pect we  have  been,  in  many  instances,  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs ;  and  I  greatly  deceive  my- 
self if  the  Eight  Honourable  gentleman  opposite*,  will 
not  soon  be  aware,  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Dean 
Switl's  remark,  that  "  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  Customs 
two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four." 


■   The  Chancrllor  of  rbe  Eicbciiuer. 
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I  shall  begin  with  the  duties  on  sugar,  one  of  the 
widest  fields  of  modern  finance.  They  were  in  a  short 
time  raised  firom  I4s.  to  27s. ;  and  if  the  price  reaches 
40s.  then  to  30s.  the  cwt.  In  three  years,  from  1803 
to  1806,  the  former  duties  were  increased  about  50 
per  cent.  Now  the  average  produce  of  the  old  duties, 
fijr  three  years  before  that  rise,  was  L.2,778,000.  The 
produce  of  1804,  after  they  had  been  raised  20  per 
cent,  was  not  L.3,330,000,  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
had  the  consumption  remained  the  same,  but  only 
L.2,537,000 ;  and  the  average  produce  of  1806  and 
1807,  after  the  whole  50  per  cent,  was  added,  only 
gave  L.3,133,000,  instead  of  L.4,167,000,  which  they 
should  have  yielded,  had  the  consumption  not  fallen  off 
since  the  firet  rise  of  duty  began;  or  L.3,805,000, 
which  they  should  have  yielded,  had  there  been  no 
falling  ofi*  smee  1804.  Vius  both  trade  and  revenue 
suffered  by  the  great  increase  of  duty  in  1803;  and 
trade  suffered  severely  by  the  subsequent  augmenta- 
tions, while  revenue  giuned  in  a  very  small  proportion. 
The  duties  on  glass  were  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years ; 
the  produce  of  those  duties  has  not  sensibly  increased 
at  all.  Here  then  is  a  destruction  of  the  glass  trade, 
to  the  amount  of  one-haif  its  whole  bulk,  without  any 
direct  gain  to  the  revenue,  and  with  a  very  certain  loss 
to  it  in  other  branches  connected  with  the  diminished 
consumption.  In  this  case  two  and  two  were  not 
foimd  to  make  four. 

We  have  recently  had  before  us  the  history  of  the 
wine  trade,  in  a  very  excellent  petition  presented  by 
my  Honourable  friend  below  me,*  and  well  illustrated 
m  the  course  of  his  remarks.  The  duties  on  wine 
have  been  trebled  Isince  1792;  the  deficiency  in  the 
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port  of  London  alone  was  L.338,329  last  year,  as  ccHn- 
pared  with  1815.  The  average  consumption  of  three 
years,  ending  1814,  was  above  3,000  pipes  less  than 
the  average  of  three  years,  euding  1808.  In  1804  the 
duty  on  port  wine  was  increased  one-ninth ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duty  that  year  fell  off  nearly  one-fourth, 
instead  of  increasing  a  ninth ;  and  in  1805  it  had  by 
no  means  increased  a  ninth  above  its  amount  before  die 
rise.  Here  then  was  a  diminution  of  trade,  ao  abridg- 
ment of  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  an  injury  to 
the  revenue,  first  directly  and  afterwards  indirectly. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  illustrate  by  example  the  cmi- 
verse  of  the  proposition  ;  for,  unhappily,  the  instances 
arc  rare  in  which  taxes  have  been  taken  off  or  iHmi- 
nished :  yet  all  the  cases  where  this  policy  has  been 
pursued  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  for 
which  I  contend.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  wise  and  poli- 
tic measure,  in  the  year  1784,  lowered  the  duty  on  tea 
from  50  to  12  per  cent.,  the  revenue  rose  oonsiderabfy. 
The  consumption  could  hardly  have  been  increased  six- 
fold, but  smugging  was  prevented  to  an  ertent  which, 
with  the  increased  consumption,  made  the  revenue  up- 
on the  whole  a  gainer.  When  in  1787,  the  duty  on 
wine  and  spirits  was  lowered  50  per  cent.,  the  revenue 
was  improved ;  the  trade  must  therefore  have  doubled, 
the  comforts  of  the  people  been  materially  increased, 
and  the  other  sources  of  revenue  have  benefitted  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  the  progress  of  the  duties 
and  revenue  upon  coffee  illustrates  every  part  of  the 
question  in  a  manner  peculiarly  striking.  In  1806 
they  were  raised  one-third,  and  that  year  their  pro- 
duce felt  off  an  eighth,  instead  of  increasing  a  third ; 
in  1806  they  had  increased  but  only  a  sixteenth ;  so 
that  the  consumption  had  diminished  above  a  fourth. 
But  it  was  at  length  found,  that  this  tax  had  been  over- 
done, and  it  was  lowered  from  2s.  to  7d.  the  cwt. 
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Mark  the  immediate  effects  of  this  step.  The  average 
produce  of  the  high  duty,  for  the  three  years  before  it 
was  altered,  was  L.166,000 ;  the  average  of  the  low 
duty,  for  three  years  after  the  alteration,  was L.l&5,000 ; 
so  that,  as  addition  has  the  effect  sometimes  of  dimin- 
ishing, subtraction  seems  to  increase  the  sura,  in  the 
arithmetic  of  finance.  The  augmentation  here  shewed 
an  increase  of  consumption  between  four  and  fivefold  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  I  Snd,  that  it  increased  tenfold.  It  is 
not,  then,  on  mere  speculative  groimds  that  I  recom- 
mend the  finance  ministers  to  retrace  Uieir  steps,  and 
to  turn  their  attention  from  devising  ways  of  augment- 
ing the  ta:ies  (an  object,  by  the  by,  which  they  may 
pore  over  as  long  as  they  please,  and  will  never  be 
able  to  accomplish)  to  discover  the  best  means  of  lessen- 
ing the  public  burthens.  I  have  shewn  from  &cts,  that 
taxes  may  be  repealed  with  positive  and  immediate 
benefit  to  the  revenue ;  I  think  no  man  hardy  enough 
to  deny,  that  the  diminution  would  contribute  mainly 
towards  restoring  our  commerce  to  its  healthy  state, 
and  re-establishing  general  comfort  and  prosperity. 

The  very  collection  of  our  present  enormous  revenue 
occafflons  evils  of  a  serious  nature  to  every  class  of  the 
people.  All  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  inconve- 
niences of  ordinary  occurrence ;  but  few  are  aware  how 
severely  they  press  upon  trade.  To  the  difficulties  of 
collecting  such  a  revenue  are  principally  owing  the  mo- 
nc^olies  of  the  dock  companies,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  West  Indian  commerce,  and  several  of  the  other 
great  branches  of  trade  are  subjected  to  heavy  duties, 
and  irksome  delays.  Our  merchants  complain  of  much 
dilatory  and  troublesome  proceeding  at  the  custom- 
house ;  they  must  wait  for  a  person  who  has  more  to 
do  than  he  can  manage ;  they  must,  on  every  trifling 
difference,  apply  to  the  board ;  a  variety  of  annoying 
steps  must  be  gone  through ;  bonds,  with  all  the  costs 
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incident  to  them,  are  needlessly  multiplied;  and,  in 
short,  everj  thing  begpins  in  plague,  and  ends  in  ex- 
pense. It  is  very  true,  that  better  arrangement 
might  remove  some  portion  of  these  hardships,  but 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  essential  to  the  system. 
You  cannot  multiply  indefinitely  officers  and  boards, 
in  whom  so  large  a  confidence  is  of  necessity  reposed ; 
you  cannot,  in  a  word,  collect  such  a  revenue  as  ours, 
without  infinite  vexation  and  delay,  beyond  the  actual 
burthen  of  the  impost.  Such  prodi^ous  levies,  with 
their  direct  effects,  huoper  and  distress  our  trade  in 
various  ways,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
in  money. 

Sir,  1  have  trespassed  beyond  all  bounds,  I  fear,  u[^ 
on  the  patience  of  the  House ;  but  I  cannot  prevail  on 
myself  to  sit  down  without  soliciting  your  attebticm  to 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  I  have  as  yet  only 
glanced  at  slightly.  The  House,  I  doubt  not,  have  .al- 
ready perceived  that  I  refer  to  the  entire  abandonment 
of  all  care  for  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country 
in  the  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs.  After  a 
war  of  unexampled  suifering  and  exertion  has  been 
crowned  with  success  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation, and  lifted  the  name  and  the  influence  of  the 
nation  to  a  height  without  any  parallel  in  the  proudest 
eras  of  its  past  history,  we  naturally  ask,  how  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  glorious  peace  which  our  efforts  have 
purchased  comes  without  restoring  our  foreign  trade ; 
that  we  are  still  shut  out  from  most  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, as  if  war  was  still  waged  against  our  commerce ; 
and  that,  day  after  day,  fresh  obstacles  spring  up  to  it 
in  the  quarters  where  it  ought  to  meet  the  kindest 
encouragement?  It  is  not  in  France  merely,  where 
we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  return  of 
jealousy,  that  our  intercourse  enjoys  no  iacilities.  In 
what  comer  of  Europe  does  it  possess  them  ?    Is  it  not 
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plain,  that  with  those  very  allies  for  whom  we  have 
fought  and  conquered — for  whose  cause  we  hare  been 
lavish  of  our  treasure  and  prodigal  of  our  best  blood — 
from  whom  neither  dominioa  nor  indemnity  has  ever 
been  asked  in  return — even  with  those  allies  we  have 
never  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  advantage  or 
the  convenience  of  one  single  custom-house  regulation 
in  our  favour  1  Has  any  thing  been  done  by  these 
men,  with  all  their  influence  over  the  councils  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Has  any  thing  been  attempted  by  them  1  I  am 
aware  that  Russia  has  reduced  her  tariff  in  many  ar- 
ticles since  the  termination  of  the  war;  but  I  also 
know,  that,  generally  speaking,  our  commerce  labours 
imder  duties  so  nearly  amounting  to  a  prohibition,  as 
to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  contraband  traders,  and 
exclude  the  fair  and  honourable  dealing  of  the  British 
merchant.  I  know,  that,  from  Memel  to  the  southern- 
most part  of  Poland,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Russian 
fivntier,  the  traffic  is  driven  by  means  of  Jews  and 
other  anu^lers,  as  it  used  to  be  under  Buonaparte's 
continental  system :  that  now,  as  formerly,  they  have 
their  great  entrepot  at  Brody,  and  were  the  purchasers 
of  almost  all  the  hills  drawn  last  simimer  for  the  sales 
of  wheat  exported  through  Odessa  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Russia,  however,  is  more  favourable  to  our  com- 
merce than  any  of  our  other  allies,  and  some  improve- 
ment might  be  hoped  for  in  that  quarter,  were  we  not, 
exactly  in  that  quarter,  met  most  adversely  by  the 
other  branch  of  our  policy,  of  which  I  have  already 
swd  so  much,  the  prohibitory  scheme  of  our  own  laws, 
by  which  we  are  prevented  from  taking  in  exchange 
most  of  the  articles  of  Russian  produce.  But  Prusaa, 
with  whom  we  made  common  cause — who  owes  to  our 
efforts,  next  to  those  of  her  gallant  people,  the  restora- 
tion of  her  independence—almost  directly  excludes 
us  from  all  intercourse  with  her  dominions.    Duties 
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amounting  to  a  prohibition  are  laid  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  our  goods :  and  for  such  as  are  carried  through 
the  territory  to  be  sold  elsewhere,  there  are  only  two 
ports  of  landing  assigned,  and  a  transit  payment  of  8j 
per  cent,  imposed.  How  then  does  the  matter  stand 
in  Spain— in  that  country  which  our  gigantic  exertions 
have  saved — whose  defence,  in  money  alone,  beside 
subsidies,  and  beside  expenses  incurred  elsewhere,  has 
left  a  sum  of  accounts  still  unaudited,  amounting,  as  we 
heard  the  other  day,  to  above  fifty  millions  ?  Why,  in 
return  for  this  it  appears,  that  with  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid  we  possess  just  no  interest  whatsoever,  either 
commercial  or  political !  This  is  a  picture  of  ingrati- 
tude on  the  one  hand,  and  imbecility  on  the  other,  dis- 
gusting as  it  r^ards  Spain — humiliating  to  our  own 
government — provoking  to  the  country. 

The  sense  of  the  Spanish  nation  was,  with  more  or 
less  correctness,  represented  by  the  Cortes ;  while  its 
authority  continued,  a  free  intercourse  with  us  was 
studiously  promoted.  The  Cortes  was  put  down,  free- 
dom extinguished,  and  the  beloved  usurper  restored. 
Instantly  old  monopolies  were  revived  and  enforced,  and 
enlarged  with  new  powers,  all  strictly  hostile  to  British 
interests.  Additional  obstruction  was  given  to  our  trade, 
notwithstanding  Apodaca's  treaty  had,  on  our  part,  al- 
most guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions, and,  on  theirs,  promised  a  speedy  commercial 
arrangement.  Nay,  after  our  Ministers  had,  in  support 
of  Ferdinand,  gone  &rther  than  was  lawiiil  for  the  rulers 
of  a  free  and  honourable  nation  like  England ;  after 
they  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  indecent  subserviency 
to  his  criminal  views,  abandoned  the  high  tone  they 
used  to  assume  with  France  while  fighting  his  battle, 
looked  on  with  perfect  indifference  at  his  iniquities, 
stooped  to  become  the  parasites  of  bis  caprices,  and 
pander  for  him  the  degradation  of  his  country  and  the 
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daveiy  of  his  unfortunate  subjects,  our  own  gallant 
companions  in  arms — how  were  they  requited  for  those 
labours  in  tiie  humiliation  of  the  English  name  ?  In 
a  "little  month"  after  the  ognature  of  the  second 
treaty,  an  edict  was  issued  extending  the  monopoly  oi 
the  Philippine  Comi^ny,  so  as  to  exclude  all  British 
cottons ;  aad  we  had  hardly  sent  out  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  to  our  dly,  when,  in  return  of  the  courtesy,  this 
Decree  was  backed  and  enforced  by  new  regulations ; 
and  the  commercial  privileges  of  Biscay,  so  faTourable 
to  all  foreign  trade,  were,  by  im  act  of  mere  Tiolence 
upon  its  andent  constitution,  annulled!  Beside  the 
rigtvous  prohibition  of  cottons,  woollens  pay  26  and 
43  per  cent,  for  the  two  finer  qualities,  and  as  high  as 
130  for  the  second,  a  burthen  which  the  fair-trader 
cannot  bear.  It  thus  happens,  that  our  commerce 
with  Spain  is  in  a  worse  condition  than  with  almost 
any  other  foreign  state,  and  condgned,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  to  contrabuid  traders.  Not  fifteen  parts  in 
the  hundred  <^  our  goods  consumed  in  that  country 
are  calculated  to  pay  the  duties  imposed ;  the  re- 
mjuning  seventy-five  parts  are  smu^led;  and  about 
L.200,000  are  paid  yearly  to  Portugal  for  duties  upon 
the  goods  sent  thither  in  order  to  be  covertly  intro- 
duced into  Spain. 

If  we  turn  our  atteotion  to  Austria,  again  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  prohibition.  Since  the  peace,  for  which 
we  fought  side  by  side  with  her,  and  conquered  more 
for  her  than  ourselves,  she  has  either  excluded,  or 
loaded  almost  to  the  point  of  exclusion,  all  the  articles 
in  which  we  can  trade  with  her  fine  dominions.  Our 
manu&ctures  generally  are  forbidden;  so  are  cotton 
yams  below  a  certain  fineness;  and  it  is  not  much 
above  half  a  year  since  the  duties  upon  all  finer  yams 
were  suddenly  doubled.  It  should  seem  as  i£,  from  all 
our  exertions  to  serve  the  Continental  powers,  whether 
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looking  after  honour  or  pro6t,  we  were  iated  to  reap 
nothing  but  loss  and  di^;race. 

I  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  noble  lord  in 
the  blue  ribbon,*  to  some  things  which,  though  within 
his  department,  it  is  very  pos^ble  he  may  not  be  aware 
of;  because  it  is  quite  possible,  that  those  military  gen- 
tlemen, whom  he  has  planted  as  ministers  and  consuls 
in  different  places,  how  skilled  soever  in  their  own 
profession,  may  have  failed  to  make  any  reports  upon 
commercial  arrangements,  as  things  very  much  out  of 
their  line,  if  not  below  their  notice.  Does  the  noble 
lord  now  hear,  for  the  first  time,  and  if  he  does,  I  am 
sure  it  should  make  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  punishment  has  so  swiftly  followed  guilt  ?  Does 
he  for  the  first  time  hear,  that  the  fruits  have  already 
been  gathered  of  the  two  worst  acts  in  that  system  of 
nicked  policy,  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  the  advocate 
in  this  House,  as  he  was  the  adviser  elsewhere, — that 
the  very  persons,  m  whose  behalf  those  deeds  were 
done,  have  even  now  set  themselves  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  interests  of  this  country.  If  he  has  not  before 
heard  this,  it  may  prove  a  useful  lesson  to  him,  and,  at 
all  events,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon 
pubUc  men  generally,  if  I  make  known  how  those  very 
individuals,  for  whose  sake  the  noble  lord  sacrificed  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  abandoned  its  soundest 
policy  towards  foreign  states ;  those  with  whom,  after 
pulling  down  the  usurper,  he  plunged  into  the  deepest 
of  all  the  public  crimes  that  stained  his  course,  and 
gave  the  ground  for  resisting  him— that  they  now 
execrate  or  contemn  the  man  who  made  himself  the 
accomplice  of  their  in&mous  projects.  I  suspect  the 
noble  lord's  conscience  already  whispers  to  what  I 
allude.    I  guess  he  is  aware,  that  I  am  going  to 
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name  Ragusa  and  Genoa — Ragusa  and  Genoa !  where 
the  name  of  England  received  a  stain  that  alt  the 
victories  of  Lord  Wellington  cannot  wipe  away,  nor 
the  services  of  the  longest  life  of  the  greatest  min- 
ister that  ever  lived  could  atone  for.  I  will  speak 
of  Ragusa  first :  it  is  the  smaller  state,  and  for  that 
reason  I  dwell  upon  it  the  most;  because,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  political  morality,  and  political 
justice — if  those  words  have  any  sense — they  can 
only  mean,  that  the  rights  and  Uie  liberties  of  the 
weaker  states  are  to  be  protected  by  the  more  power- 
ful ;  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  public  crime, 
the  offence  of  one  nation  agfunst  another,  must  always 
consist  of  the  strong  trampling  down  the  feeble. 
Therefore,  if  the  spot  in  question  were  San  Marino,  in- 
stead of  Ragusa,  I  should  the  rather  cite  the  example, 
and  deem  the  oppression  of  that  smaller  community  a 
still  more  flagrant  outrage  upon  justice — a  baser  dere- 
liction of  public  principle.  Ragusa  had  flourished  for 
centuries  under  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  nominally,  at  least,  under  its  dominion.  The 
Forte  was  the  ally  of  England.  Often  had  we  blazon- 
ed Buonaparte's  attack  upon  E^ypt  as  among  the  worst 
of  his  atrocities,  because  France  was  in  amity  with  the 
Turk,  and  there  could  be  no  motive  for  the  enterprise 
but  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  lust  of  power.  Nay,  his 
sent&g  Sebastian!  to  £^ypt  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
was  one  of  the  principal  grounds  alleged  by  us  for  so 
suddenly  renewing  the  war.  Then,  I  demand,  were  we 
at  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  during  the  black  trans- 
actions of  Vienna?  Were  we  not  in  friendship  and 
alliance  with  it?  Did  we  once  consult  it  about  the  cesaon 
of  Ragusa  to  Austria  ?  What  is  more  important,  did 
we  ever  consult  the  Ragusana  upon  that  cession  ? 
Have  we  not,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  r^hts  of  a 
free  people,  parcelled  out  their  coimtry  at  our  own  dis- 
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cretion ;  and  from  the  liberty  tiiey  were  enjoying  and 
the  independence  they  were  proud  of,  delivered  them 
Over  to  what  they  deemed  subjugation  and  tyranny  ? 
Had  they,  the  Ragusans,  the  people  of  Ragusa,  the 
smallest  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  famous  Cou' 
gress  ?  They  had  no  minister  there — ^they  hod  made  no 
Communication  to  the  assembled  negotiators — they  had 
received  none  from  thence.  Their  existence  was  hard- 
ly known,  except  by  the  gallant  example  they  had  set 
of  shaking  off,  without  any  ^d,  the  hated  empire  of 
France.  And  how  did  we  requite -them  for  this  noble 
effort,  nay,  this  brilliant  service  in  what  we  cautingly 
termed  "the  common  cause  of  nations?"  We,  who 
had  sounded  to  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth  the 
alarum  of  Buonaparte's  ambition — we  who,  in  the 
name  of  freedom  and  independence,  had  called  on  the 
people  of  the  whole  globe,  and  on  the  Ragusans  among 
the  rest,  (and  they  at  least  had  answered  the  summons,) 
to  rise  up  against  him  and  overthrow  his  usurped  do- 
minion— ^we  requited  them  by  handing  them  over,  in 
the  way  of  barter,  as  slaves,  to  a  power  of  which  they 
detested  the  yoke !  But  let  the  noble  lord,  and  let  this 
House,  and  let  the  world,  mark  the  retribution  which 
has  followed  this  flagitious  act.  Austria,  extending 
her  commercial  regulations  to  all  her  new  acquisitions, 
has  absolutely  shut  our  trade  out  of  that  very  Ragusa 
which  we  had  betrayed  into  her  hands !  and  thus  has 
the  noble  lord  received  his  punishment  upon  the  sjpot 
on  which  he  had  so  shamefully  sacrificed  the  honour  of 
his  country ! 

Sir,  if  any  page  in  the  history  of  the  late  Congress  be 
blacker  than  another,  it  is  that  which  records  the  deeds 
of  the  noble  lord  against  Genoa.  When  I  iqiproaeh 
this  subject,  and  reflect  on  the  powerful  oratory,  the  ' 
force  of  argument  as  well  as  of  language,  backed  by  the 
high  authority  of  virtue,  a  sanction  ever  deeply  felt  in 
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this  House,  once  displayed  in  the  cause  of  that  ill-fated 
republic,  hy  tongues  now  silent,  but  which  used  to  be 
eyer  eloquent  where  public  justice  was  to  be  asserted, 
or  useful  truth  fearlessly  inculcated,  I  feel  hardly  capa> 
ble  of  going  on.  My  lasting  sorrow  for  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  is  made  deeper  by  the  r^ret,  that  those 
lamented  friends*  lived  not  to  witness  the  punishment 
of  that  foul  conduct  which  they  solemnly  denounced. 
The  petty  tyrant  to  whom  the  noble  lord  delivered  over 
that  ancient  and  gallant  people  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had,  at  his  call,  joined  the  standard  of  national  inde- 
pendence, has  fflnce  subjected  them  to  the  most  rigor- 
ous provisions  of  his  absurd  code — a  code  directed 
especially  against  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and 
actually  less  un&voiurable  to  France. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  that  after  all,  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private — in  state-  a£^urs  as  in  the  concerns 
of  the  most  humble  individuals,  the  old  maxim  cannot 
safely  be  forgotten,  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
In  vain  did  the  noble  lord  flatter  himself  that  his  subser- 
viency to  the  unrighteous  system  of  the  Congress  would 
secure  him  the  atUierence  of  the  courts  whom  he  made 
his  idols.  If  he  had  abandoned  that  false,  foreign  sys- 
tem— if  he  bad  acted  upon  the  principles  of  the  nation 
whom  he  represented,  and  stood  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  the  people — ^the  people  would  have 
been  grateful.  He  preierred  the  interests  and  the 
wishes  of  the  coiurts,  and  by  the  courts  he  is  treated 
with  their  wonted  neglect  To  his  crimes  against  the 
people  alt  over  Europe — to  his  invariable  surrender  of 
their  cause — to  his  steady  refua^f  of  the  protection 
which  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  they  did 
expect,  from  the  manly  and  generous  character  of  Kng- 
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land — ^it  is  owii^,  that  if,  at  this  moment,  you  traverse 
the  Continent  in  any  direction  whatever,  you  may  trace 
the  noble  lord's  career,  in  the  curses  of  Uie  nations 
whom  he  has  betrayed,  and  the  mockery  of  the  courts 
who  have  inveigled  him  to  be  their  dupe.  It  is  in  viun 
we  attempt  to  deceive  ourselves.  No  truth  can  be 
more  evident  than  this,  that  if,  instead  of  patronizii]^ 
abuse,  tyranny,  and  plunder,  we  had  exhibited  a  noble, 
gallant,  English  spirit  in  behalf  of  popular  rights  and 
national  independence — if,  instead  of  chiming  in  with 
and  aping  their  narrow,  wretched  principles,  we  had 
done  our  utmost  to  enlighten  the  poUcy  of  foreign 
courts — we  should  have  had  to  treat  with  a  number  of 
constitutional  governments,  directed  by  sound  views  of 
policy,  and  disposed  to  adopt  arrangements  generally 
beneficial,  instead  of  the  capricious  and  spiteful  regula- 
tions which  now  annoy  us  in  every  quarter. 

Only  compare  the  conduct  of  America  towards  us 
with  that  of  the  Kbg  of  Sardinia,  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  From  America  we  had 
no  right  to  expect  peculiar  favour.  Her  stru^le  for 
independence  we  had  treated  as  a  rebellion.  It  was 
successfiil ;  and  we  never  altogetiier  forgave  it,  but  en- 
tertained towards  her  feelings  approaching  sometimes 
to  contempt,  sometimes  to  hatred.  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  the  Americans  untainted  by  similar  prejudices. 
They  have  perhaps  been  foolish  enough  to  dierish  a 
little  spite  in  return  for  ours.  Nor  do  I  ^ve  their 
government  aredit  for  being  wholly  above  tiie  in6uence 
of  this  animosity ;  but  experience  has  shewn,  tiiat,  in 
all  popular  govermq^nts,  the  true  interests  of  the  com- 
munity must  in  the  main  be  consulted,  and  in  the  great 
bulk  of  cases  supersede  every  lesser  consideration.  Now, 
we  can  never,  as  a  trading  nation,  desire  more  than  that 
all  other  countries  should  adopt  the  line  of  commercial 
policy  best  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  body  of  the 
Cookie 
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people  in  each.  The  American  govemment  has,  not 
from  regard  for  us,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  own  subjects, 
pursued  a  course  &vourable  to  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  the  two  states.  It  is  allowing  the  manufactories 
created  by  oiur  absurd  system  gradually  to  decline,  be~ 
cause  industry  can  there  be  more  ben^cially  employed 
in  other  pursuits.  With  a  few  very  trifling  exceptions, 
the  market  of  the  United  States  will,  in  a  few  months, 
agaia  be  completely  restored  to  us,  as  far  as  the  com- 
petition of  the  American  manu&cture  is  concerned,  and 
it  is  plainly  tiie  only  con»derable  relief  which  we  can 
expect  for  a  long  time  to  come.  In  France  we  might 
have  obtained  something  like  the  same  advantages. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  feelings  of  the  people  ran 
strongly  in  our  favour ;  but,  instead  of  cultivating  such 
dispo^tions,  we  have  adopted  a  pohcy  destructive  of 
every  kindly  impression,  and  calculated  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  all  who  ret^n  the  slightest  regard  for 
national  honour.  I  may  appeal  to  any  one  who  has 
been  in  France  ^ce  the  war,  I  will  even  aak  the  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  if  they  have  not  observed  a  most  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  commercial  and  the  poli- 
tical prejudices  which  now  prevail  agunst  us  ?  Talk  to 
them  of  a  commercial  treaty,  or  generally  of  trade  with 
us,  imd  their  answer  is,  nor  can  we  marvel  at  it,  *'  While 
you  keep  130,000  men  in  arms  quartered  upon  our  ter- 
ritory, we  will  not  treat  with  you  at  all.  While  you 
rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  you  diall  get  no  gold  firom 
us  by  trading.  While  you  exact  tribute  directly  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  you  must  not  hope  to  obtfun  it 
circuitously  through  the  channels  of  traffic."  These 
feelings  are  not  peculiar  to  France ;  depend  upon  it,  as 
long  as  the  same  fatal  policy  is  pursued,  British  com- 
merce will  be  excluded  from  the  Continent — excluded 
more  effectually  than  by  Buonaparte's  decrees  and  his 
armies,  because  now,  for  the  first  time,  its  ports  are 
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sealed  ag^nst  us  by  the  govenunents,  with  the  cordial 
assent  of  the  people. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  country  may,  before  it  is 
too  late,  retrace  the  steps  which  it  has  been  taking  to- 
wards destruction,  under  the  guidance  of  the  noblo  ' 
lord.  I  pray  that  we  may  live  to  see  England  once 
more  holding  her  steady  course  in  the  direction  of  a 
liberal,  a  manly,  an  honest,  an  English  policy.  May 
the  salu^ury  change  be  wrought,  because  our  honour 
and  hme  demand  it ;  but  if  no  higher  considerations 
can  influence  our  eoimcUs — if  all  worthier  motives  have 
lost  their  force— may  we  at  tiie  least  consult  our  safety; 
adhere  to  that  which  is  right,  because  it  is  shewn  to  be 
beneficial ;  and  abandon  the  path  of  dishonour,  because 
it  is  leading  us  to  ruin.    I  move  you.  Sir,  to  resolve — 

"  1.  That  the  Trade  and  Manu&ctures  of  the  country 
are  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  unexampled  difficulty  as 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  this  House. 

"  2.  That  those  difficulties  are  materially  increased 
by  the  policy  pursued  with  respect  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  a  revision  of  this  system  ought  forth- 
with to  be  undertaken  by  the  House. 

"  3.  That  4^6  continuance  of  these  diffioxdties  is  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  severe  pressure  of  taxation 
under  which  the  country  labours,  and  which  ought,  by 
every  practicable  means,  to  be  lightened. 

"4,  That  the  system  of  foreign  policy  pursued  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  has  not  been  such  as  to  obtiun 
for  the  people  of  this  country  those  commercial  advan- 
tages which  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  foreign 
courts  f^rly  entitled  them  to  expect." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IMPOKTANCE  ATTACHED  TO  DEBATES  ON  THE  ARMY 
ESTIHATEB. 

The  subject  of  the  Army  Estimates  used  at  all  periods 
of  the  war  to  bring  od  one  of  the  most  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  debates  of  the  Session.  It 
was  in  fact  like  a  State  of  the  Nation,  and  some  of  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  greatest,  speeches  that 
have  ever  been  delivered  in  Parliament,  were  made 
upon  those  occa^ons.  The  conduct  of  the  war  formed 
of  course  the  main  topic  of  such  debates,  although 
whatever  else  in  the  state  of  public  al^rs  bore  upon 
the  existing  hostilities,  naturally  came  into  the  dis- 
cusaon. 

In  1816  the  war  was  at  an  end;  but  the  Arm; 
Estimates  continued  to  afibrd  a  subject  of  much  ani- 
mated'debate,  because  they  raised  the  whole  question 
of  the  Peace  Establishment,  and  were  in  fact  a  State  of 
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the  Nation.  The  following  speech,  delivered  on  that 
occasion,  was  most  imperfectly  reported,  as  in  those 
days  generally  happened  to  speeches  made  in  Com- 
mittees of  the  Whole  House.  It  has  been  revised  from 
notes  made  at  the  time;  but  the  passage  respecting 
tiie  punishment  of  Jacobinism  is  given  from  memory, 
and  is  believed  to  be  much  less  full  than  the  oiigin&l 
was.  The  speech  had  a  greater  success  than  any 
other  made  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  Parliament ;  of  which 
a  memorial  is  preserved  in  the  accounts  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  which  mention  that  it  was  "  loudly 
cheered  from  all  sides  of  the  House  "  at  its  conclufdon 
— a  thing  of  very  ordinary  occurrence,  indeed  of  d^y 
occurrence  now-a-days,  but  which  hardly  ever  hap- 
pened in  former  times. 
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SPEECH. 


Mb.  Brogdbn, — Although  I  on  a  former  occasioo  de- 
livered my  opinion  generally  upon  these  Estimates,  yet 
I  am  anxious  now  to  state  my  sentiments  in  more  de- 
tail upon  a  subject  of  such  great  importance,  and  the 
rather  because  of  the  defiances  flung  out  &om  the  other 
side  to  all  of  us,  to  go  into  the  examination  of  it.  I 
stand  fonrard  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  has  thus 
been  thrown  down ;  and  I  affirm  that  the  more  mi- 
nutely you  scrutinize  the  several  items  of  this  bill 
brought  in  agaiost  the  country,  the  more  objectionable 
you  will  find  them.  I  object,  in  the  first  place,  alto- 
gether to  the  lai^  force  of  Guards  which  it  is  intended 
to  keep  up ;  and  I  even  protest,  though  that  is  a  trifle 
in  comparison,  but  I  do  protest  against  the  new-fangled 
French  name  of  Household  Troops,  imder  which  they 
are  designated, — a  name  borrowed  from  countries 
where  this  portion  of  the  national  force  is  exclusively 
allotted  to  protect  the  Prince  agiunst  a  people  in  whom 
he  cannot  trust — is  the  appointed  means  g^ren  him  to 
mfuntfun  his  arbitrary  power — is  the  very  weapon  put 
into  his  hands  to  arm  him  ag^nst  the  Hberties  of  his 
country.  However  appropriate  the  appellation  may  be 
there,  it  cannot  be  endured  in  this  nation,  where  the 
Sovereign  ought  never  to  have  any  reason  for  distrust- 
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ing  his  subjects,  and  never  can  be  entrusted  with  any 
force  except  that  which  the  defence  of  his  people  re- 
quires. But  the  name  is  of  far  less  importance  than 
the  thing.  Has  the  noble  ZiOrd*  made  out  any 
thing  like  a  case  for  raising  the  amount  of  this 
force  to  more  than  double  of  what  it  was  in  1791?  If 
any  such  proof  had  been  given,  I  should  not  have  been 
found  among  the  opposers  of  the  proposition.  But 
the  truth  is,  that,  with  ail  the  professed  anxiety  of  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  friends  to  go  through  the  estimates, 
item  by  item ;  with  all  their  pretended  readiness  and 
even  desire  to  com^  full  investigation;  with  all  the 
bluster  of  their  defiance  to  us,  and  the  bravado  more 
than  once  used,  that  we  durst  not  grapple  with  the 
question  in  detiul ;  they  have  themselves  wholly  shrunk 
from  the  inquiry,  fled  frxnn  all  particulars,  and  aban- 
doned all  attempts  at  shewing,  in  any  one  instance, 
from  any  one  conclusion,  with  a  view  to  any  single 
circumstance  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
that  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  groimd  for  this  increase 
of  force.  We  had  the  subject  debated  generally  in- 
deed, but  at  great  length,  a  few  days  ago,  on  brining 
up  the  report ;  and  it  had  been  repeatedly  before  the 
House  on  former  occasions.  We  have  now  renewed 
the  discussion  on  the  motion  for  going  into  this  Com- 
mittee. We  have  been  in  the  Committee  for  some 
hours.  At  this  very  advanced  stage  of  the  debate  have 
we  arrived,  and,  though  all  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  addressed  themselves  to  the  question,  many 
of  them  once  and  again,  yet  I  defy  any  one  to  point  out 
a  single  &ct  that  has  been  stated,  a  sin^e  aigument 
urged,  a  angle  topic  used,  to  prove  the  necessity  which 
alone  can  justify  the  scale  these  estimates  are  framed 
upon.    It  has  indeed  been  s^d  that  2400  of  the  Guards 
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are  destined  for  France,  where  I  suppose  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation is  required  ia  order  to  demonstrate  how  tranquil 
our  £iinous  negotiators  have  left  the  whole  Continent — 
how  perfectly  successfiil — how  absolutely  final — the 
grand  settlement  of  all  Europe  is,  upon  which  we  so  great- 
ly plume  ourselves,  and  upon  which,  above  all,  the  politi- 
cal reputation  of  the  noble  Lord  is  built.  But  suppose 
I  pasa  over  this,  and  do  not  stop  to  ask  what  reason  there 
can  be  for  these  2400  men  being  Guards,  and  not  simply 
troops  of  the  Uno— those  troops  required  to  maintain 
our  final  and  conclusive  settlement,  and  enforce  the  pro- 
found tranquillity  in  which  Europe  is  every  where  en- 
wrapt;  suppose  I  admit,  for  argiunent  sake,  and  in 
my  haste  to  get  at  the  main  question,  that  these 
2400  Guards  may  be  necessary — what  is  to  be  said 
of  all  the  rest?  There  remain  no  less  than  7600 
to  accoxmt  for.  What  reason  has  been  assigned,  what 
attempt  ever  made,  by  the  noble  Lord  to  assign  a  reason 
why  3600  more  Guards  should  be  wanted  more  than 
in  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  establishment  of  1792  ?  I  de- 
are,  however,  to  have  this  explained — I  demMid  tiie 
ground  for  this  enormous  augmentation  of  what  you 
call  your  "  household  force" — I  have  a  right  to  know 
why  this  increase  is  called  for — I  call  for  the  reason  of 
it,  and  the  reason  I  will  have.  Deduct  all  you  re- 
quire, or  say  you  require,  for  France ;  what  has 
happened  ance  Mr.  Pitt's  time  to  justify  you  in  nearly 
doubling  the  number  of  the  Guards  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  must  be  answered  to  Parliament  and  to 
the  country — aiiswered,  not  by  vague  generalities — by 
aflfected  anxiety  for  discussion, — by  shallow  pretences 
of  desire  to  have  the  fullest  investigation, — by  blustering 
defiances  to  us — and  swaggering  taunts  that  we  dare 
not  .investigate.  We  do  investigate — we  do  advance  to 
the  conflict — we  do  go  into  the  det^s — we  do  enter 
upon  the  items  one  by  one ;  and  the  first  that  meets  us 
VOL.  I.  2  R      ^^         , 
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OD  the  wry  tlureshold,  and  as  eocm  as  ve  have  planted 
a  foot  upon  it,  !&  this  doubling  of  the  Guards.  Then 
faov  do  you  defend  thtU  f  Where  is  the  grouDd  fbi*  H  ? 
What  is  there  to  excuse  it  or  to  explain !  Mr.  PHt 
fbnnd  4000  enot^  in  1792— tJien  what  is  there  to 
make  7600  wanting  now?  Look  at  home — ^IJa  ibe 
country  less  peaceable  now  than  it  was  tiien  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  was  l^en  disturbed ;  it  is  now  pro- 
foundly quiet.  Then,  altiiougb  there  was  no  in^- 
rection,  nov  any  thi^  that  oould  be  called  by  such 
a  Dame,  unless  by  those  who  sought  a  pretext  for  vio- 
lating the  Constitntion,  s^d  by  suspending  its  powers 
securing  tiieir  own,  yet  still  no  man  could  call  &e 
state  of  the  country  truiquil — univ^s^  discont^it 
prevailed,  here  and  there  iaDountingtodisaKk;tion,fuad 
even  breddng  out  into  local  disorders ; — ^rumours  of 
plots  floated  every  where  about ;— whilst  meetings  were 
held  r— uuDoeaguted  liuiguage  was  used ;— wild  schemes 
were  broached ; — dangerous  aasociations  were  formed. 
Though  no  man  had  a  right  to  aay  that  the  government 
was  entitled  to  pursue  unconstitutional  courses  for  meet- 
ing those  evils,  ev^  man  felt  obliged  to  admit  liiat 
there  was  reason  for  much  anxiety — ^that  the  aspect  of 
things  was  lowering — ^that  alarm  was  a  natural  feeling 
—that  the  duty  of  the  executive  was  to  be  vigilant 
uid  to  be  prepared.  The  fears  of  men  whose  loyalty 
was  unquestioned,  though  tiieir  wisdont  might  b« 
doubted,  led  them  a  good  deal  fartiier  than  tlmt. 
Meetings  were  encouraged  to  address  the  caxiwn,  aztd 
testify  the  resolution  to  support  its  prerogativeEi.  Bon^ 
were  entered  into  for  defending  the  Constitution,  be- 
lieved to  be  threatened.  Fledges  of  life  and  fortime 
were  given  to  stand  by  the  established  order  of  thingit 
and  resist  to  the  dealji  all  violence  that  3a%tat  be  di- 
rected agEunst  it.  Parliament  was  not  alone  in  ooun- 
tenancii^  these  measures,  proceeding  from  alarm.  Both 
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Houses  addressed  the  throne ;  both  joined  in  assert- 
ing the  existence  of  great  peril  to  the  Constitution ; 
both  declared  that  the  public  peace  was  in  danger 
from  the  designs  of  the  eVil-disposed.  To  read  the 
language  of  those  times,  both  in  public  meetings  and 
their  addresses,  and  in  Parliamentary  debates,  and 
resolutions  of  the  two  Houses,  any  one  would  have 
thought  that  a  wide-spreading  disaffection  had  shot 
through  the  land ;  that  the  materials  of  a  vast  rebel- 
lion were  every  where  collected ;  and  that  the  moment 
was  tremblingly  expected  when  some  spark  lighting  on 
the  mass,  should  kindle  the  whole  into  a  flame,  and 
wrap  the  country  in  destruction.  Yet  in  that  state  of 
things,  and  wi^  these  testimonies  to  its  menacing 
aspect,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  patron- 
ising the  doctrines  of  t^e  alarmists,  encouraging  their 
movements,  and  doing  all  he  could  to  increase  rather 
than  allay  their  fears ;  when  he  was  grounding  on  the 
panic  that  prevailed,  those  measures  out  of  which  his 
junction  with  a  part  of  the  Whigs  arose,  whereby  he 
succeeded  in  splitting  that  formidable  party — ^yet  never 
dreamt  of  such  a  for(%  as  we  are  now  told  is  neces- 
sary for  preserving  the  public  peace.  He  proposed  no 
more  than  4000  Guards ;  and  held  that  amount  to  be 
suflicient 

Wearecballenged  to  gointo  particulars;  we  are  defied 
to  grapple  with  the  question  in  detail.  Then  I  ccmie 
to  particulars  and  detmls  with  the  noble  Lord.  The 
main  duty  of  the  Guards  is  the  London  service ;  that 
is  the  district  to  which  their  force  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable. To  keep  the  peace  of  this  great  metropolis  is 
their  especial  province ;  and  I  grant  the  high  import- 
ance of  such  fimctions.  Then  I  ask  when  London  was 
ever  more  quiet  than  at  this  moment  ?  When  were 
its  numerous  inhabitants  ever  more  contented,  more 
obedient  to  the  laws,  more  disinclined  to  any  thing 
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like  resistance  ?  At  what  period  of  our  history  was 
the  vast  mass  of  the  people  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded, ever  more  peaceably  disposed,  more  unlikely 
to  engage  in  any  thing  approaching  to  tumult,  than 
now  ?  Why,  they  have  even  ^ven  over  going  to  pub- 
lic meetings ;  the  very  trade  of  the  libeller  languishes, 
if  it  be  not  at  end,  in  the  general  tranquillity  and  stag- 
nation of  these  quiet  times.  All  is  silence,  and  indif- 
ference, and  dtdlness,  and  inertness,  and  assuredly 
inaction.  To  the  unnatural  and  costly  excitement  of 
war,  has  succeeded  a  state  of  collapse,  perhaps  from 
exhaustion,  but  possibly  from  contrast  alone.  The 
mighty  events  of  the  latter  days,  when  the  materials 
for  the  history  of  a  country  were  crowded  into  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  have  left  the  public  mind  list- 
less and  vacant.  The  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and 
change  has  had  its  accustomed  sedative  influence. 
They  who  had  been  gazing  till  their  eyes  ached,  imd 
they  doubted  if  they  were  awake,  upon  the  most  pro- 
digious sights  ever  presented  in  the  political  and  the 
moral  world, — upon  empires  broken  up  and  formed 
anew, — dynasties  extinguished  or  springing  up, — the 
chains  cast  off  by  not  merely  a  people,  but  a  he- 
misphere,— and  half  the  globe  suddenly  covered  with 
free  and  independent  states, — wars  waged,  battles 
fought,  compared  to  which  the  heroes  of  old  had  only 
been  engaged  in  skirmishes  and  sallies — treaties  made 
which  disposed  of  whole  continents,  and  span  the  late 
of  millions  of  men, — could  hardly  fail  to  find  the  con- 
templation of  peace  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  The 
eye  that  had  been  in  vain  attempting  to  follow  the 
swifr  march  of  such  gigantic  events,  could  not  dwell 
with  touch  interest  upon  the  natural  course  of  afl^rs, 
so  slow  in  its  motion  as  to  appear  at  rest.  And  hence, 
if  ever  there  was  a  time  of  utter  inaction,  of  absolute 
rest  to  the  public  mind,  it  is  the  hotnr  now  chosen  for 
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supposing  that  there  exists  some  danger  which  requires 
defensive  preparations,  and  the  increase  of  tbegarnson 
with  which  the  listless  and  motionless  mass  of  the 
London  population  may  be  overawed.  Why,  my  Hon- 
ourable and  Learned  Mend*  has  bad  nobody  to  pro- 
secute for  some  years  past.  It  is  above  two  years  since 
he  has  filed  an  ex-offido  Information,  unless  in  the  Ex- 
chequer ag^Dst  smu^lers.  Jacobinism,  the  bugbear  of 
1702,  has  for  the  past  six  years  ^d  more  never  been 
even  named.  I  doubt  if  allusion  to  it  has  beeu  made  in 
this  House,  even  in  a  debate  upon  a  King's  speech,  dnce 
Mr.  Pitt's  death.  And  to  produce  a  Jacobin,  or  a  speci- 
men of  any  other  kindred  tribe,  would,  I  verily  believe, 
at  this  time  of  day,  baffle  the  skill  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  most  indusl^ous  and  most  zealous  collector  of 
political  curiosities,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
What,  then,  is  the  danger, — what  the  speculation  upon 
some  possible  and  expected,  but  non-existii^  risk — ■ 
which  makes  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  augment  the 
force  applied  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  metropolis  ? 
But  I  fear  there  are  far  other  designs  in  this  measure, 
than  merely  to  preserve  a  peace  which  no  man  living 
can  have  the  boldness  to  contend  is  in  any  danger  of 
being  broken,  and  no  man  living  can  have  the  weak- 
ness really  to  be  apprehensive  about.  Empty  show, 
vain  parade,  will  account  for  the  array  being  accept- 
able in  some  high  quarters ;  in  others,  the  force  may 
be  recommended  by  its  tending  to  increase  the  powers 
of  the  executive  government,  and  extend  the  influence 
of  the  prerogative.  In  either  light,  it  is  most  disgust- 
fid,  most  hateful  to  the  eye  of  every  fiiend  of  his 
country,  and  every  one  who  loves  the  Constitution, — 
all  who  have  any  regard  for  public  liberty,  and  all  who 
reflect  on  the  burthens  imposed  upon  the  people. 
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But  if  the  internal  state  of  the  country  offers  not  the 
diadow  of  justification  for  this  increase  of  force,  what 
diall  we  say  of  the  state  of  foreign  afi^rs  ?  Above 
all,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  comparison  between  tho 
&ce  of  those  alSuis  now,  and  ita  aspect  in  1792  ?  That 
was  really  a  period  of  external  danger.  Never  was 
there  greater  room  for  anxiety ;  never  had  the  statoi- 
men,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europe,  more 
cause  for  apprehensic^n  and  alarm, — ^more  occasion  for 
wakefulness  to  passing  events,— ^more  ground  for  bdng 
prepared  at  every  point.  A  prodigious  revolution  had 
unch^ned  twenty-six  milHons  <^  men  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  gallant,  inventive,  enterprising,  pasaooately 
fond  of  military  glory,  blindly  following  the  phantom 
of  national  renown.  Unchained  from  the  fetters  that 
had  for  ages  bound  them  to  their  monarchs,  they  were 
qwedily  found  to  be  alike  disentangled  irom  the  obli- 
gations of  peacefiil  conduct  towards  their  neighbours. 
But  they  stopped  not  here.  Confoxmding  the  abuses  in 
their  poUticaJ  institutions  with  the  benefits,  they  had 
swept  away  every  vestige  of  their  former  polity ;  and, 
disgusted  with  the  rank  growth  of  corruption  to  which 
religion  had  afforded  a  shelter,  they  tore  up  the  sacred 
tree  itself,  under  whose  shade  France  had  so  long 
adored  and  slept.  To  the  fierceness  of  their  war&re 
against  aH  authority  civil  and  religious  at  home,  was 
added  the  fiery  zeal  of  proselytism  abroad,  and  they 
had  rushed  into  a  crusade  against  all  existing  go- 
vernments, and  on  behalf  of  all  nations  throughout 
Europe,  proclaiming  themselves  the  redressers  of  every 
grievance,  and  the  allies  of  each  people  that  chose 
to  rebel  agiunst  their  rulers.  The  imiform  triumph 
of  these  principles  at  home,  in  each  successive  strug- 
gle for  supremacy,  had  been  followed  by  success  almoet 
as  signal  against  the  first  attempts  to  overpower  them 
'from  without, — and  all  the  thrones  of  the  Continent 
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abook  before  the  blast  whieh  bad  bTeaUbed  Ma  and 
spirit  into  all  the  cUscontwted  md;gect»  of  ev^  of 
their  trranbliiig  possesson.  This  was  the  state  «f 
tlungs  in  17&2,  when  Hr.  Pitt  adnunistered  the 
tSms  of  a  nation,  certainly  fiur  lees  espoeed  either 
to  the  fbroe  or  to  the  blandirfimentg  of  the  x&vchtf 
tionary  people,  but  still  veiy  far  from  being  remored 
above  the  danger  of  either  their  arts  or  their  arms ; 
And  the  existence  of  peril  in  both  kinds,  the  fear  of 
France  menacing  the  independaace  <tf  her  neighbours, 
the  risk  to  our  domestic  tranquillity  fivm  a  party 
at  lumie  itron^y  sympatbiring  with  her  sentiioents, 
were  the  toiacs  upon  whieh  both  he  and  his  adhw- 
eots  were  most  prone  to  dwell  in  all  their  discourses 
of  state  a£^rs — Yet  in  these  dreumstances,  the  country 
thus  beset  with  danger,  and  the  peace  thus  menaced, 
both  from  within  and  &om  withotU;,  Mr.  Pitt  was  con- 
tent with  half  the  estatdishment  we  are  now  required 
to  vote '.  But  see  only  how  vast  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  aspect  of  aSiirs  aod  that  which  I 
have  been  feebly  attempting  to  sketdi  &om  the  records 
of  recent  history,  no  page  of  which  any  of  us  can  have 
forgotten !  Tbe  groimd  and  cause  <^  all  peril  is  ezp 
hanstedr— the  diyect  of  all  the  alarais  thM  b^et  us 
in  1792  is  no  more— France  no  \onget  menaces  the  in- 
dependence of  the  wrarld,  or  troid)lesi|>s  repose.  By  a 
memorable  revise,  not  (^  fortune,  but  of  divine  ji^- 
meiUs,  meting  out  punidluDient  to  aggresaoo,  Fnuice, 
OTerrun,  reduced,  humbled,  has  become  a  sut^ect  of 
caiQ  and  protection,  instead  of  aknn  luid  dismay-  Ja- 
coUniem  itself,  arrested  by  Uie  Directwy,  puaudbed  by 
the  Consuls,  redaimed  t^  the  Emperor,  has  become 
ftttadied  to  the  cause  of  good  order,  uid  made  to  serve 
it  witii  the  zeal,  the  resourees,  aod  the  address  of  a 
malefiKtor  engaged  by  the  p<^ce  after  the  term  of  his 
sentence  had  expired.    AU  is  now,  universally  over  the 
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&ce  of  the  world,  wrapt  in  profound  repose.  Exhausts 
ed  with  such  ^gautic  exertions  as  man  never  made  be- 
fore, either  on  the  same  scale  or  with  the  like  energy, 
nations  and  their  rulers  have  all  sunk  to  rest  The 
general  slumber  of  the  times  is  OTei;  where  unbro- 
ken ;  and  if  ever  a  striking  contrast  was  offered  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer  by  tiie  aspect  of  the  world  at 
two  different  ages,  it  is  that  which  the  present  posture 
of  Europe  presents  to  its  attitude  in  Mr.  Pitt's  lame, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  foreign 
enemies  and  domestic  treason  vying  together  for  the 
'  mastery,  and  alt  pointed  against  the  public  peace,  he 
considered  a  military  establishment  of  half  the  amount 
now  demanded,  to  be  sufficient  for  keeping  the  country 
quiet,  and  repelling  foreign  aggres^on,  as  well  as  sub- 
duing domestic  revolt. 

Driven  from  the  argmhent  of  necessity,  as  the  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  feel  assured  he  should  be  the  moment 
any  one  examined  the  case,  he  skilfiilly  prepared  for 
his  retreat  to  another  position,  somewhat  less  exposed, 
perhaps,  but  fai  enough  from  bebg  impregnable.  You 
cannot,  he  said,  disband  troops  who  have  so  distingiu^- 
ed  themselves  in  the  late  glorious  campaigns.  This 
topic  he  urged  for  keeping  up  the  Guards.  But,  I  ask, 
which  of  our  troops  ^d  not  equally  distinguish  them- 
selves? What  regiment  engaged  in  the  wars  fiuled  to 
cover  itself  with  their  glories  ?  This  argument,  if  it  has 
smy  force  at  all,  may  be  used  against  disbanding  a  sin- 
gle re^ment,  or  discharging  a  single  soldier.  Nay,  even 
those  who  by  the  chances  of  war  had  no  opportimity  of 
displaying  their  courage,  their  discipline,  and  their  zeal, 
would  be  extremely  ill  treated,  if  they  were  now  to  be 
dismdssed  the  service,  merely  because  it  was  theur  mis- 
fortune not  to  have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  with 
others  in  happier  circumstances,  of  sharing  in  the  re- 
nown of  our  victories.  It  is  enough  to  have  been  de- 
Coo'jlc 
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prived  of  the  laurels  which  no  one  doubts  they  would 
equally  have  won  had  they  been  called  into  iJie  field. 
Surely,  surely,  they  might  justly  complain  if  to  this  dis- 
appointment were  added  the  being  turned  out  of  the 
service,  which  no  act  of  theirs  had  dishonoured.  I  am 
now  speaking  the  language  <^  the  noble  Lord's  argu- 
ment, and  not  of  my  own.  He  holds  it  to  be  im&ir 
towards  the  Guards  that  they  should  be  reduced,  after 
eminently  meritorious  service — he  connecte  merit  with 
tiie  military  state — di^;race,  or  at  least  slight,  with  the 
loss  of  this  station.  He  holds  the  soldier  to  be  prefer- 
red, rewarded,  and  distinguished,  who  is  retained  in  the 
army — him  to  be  neglected  or  ill-used,  if  not  stigma^ 
tized,  who  is  dischai^ed.  His  view  of  the  Constitution 
is,  that  the  capacity  of  the  soldier  is  more  honourable, 
and  more  excellent  than  that  of  the  citizen.  According 
to  his  view,  therefore,  the  whole  army  has  the  same 
right  to  complun  with  the  Guards.  But  his  view  is 
not  my  view;  it  is  not  the  view  of  the  Constitution  ;  it 
is  not  the  view  which  I  can  erer  consent  to  assume  as 
just,  and  to  inculcate  into  the  army  by  acting  as  if  it 
were  just.  I  never  will  suffer  it  to  be  held  out  as  the 
principle  of  our  free  and  popular  government,  that  a 
man  is  exalted  by  being  made  a  soldier,  and  degraded 
by  being  restored  to  Uie  rank  of  a  dtizen.  I  never 
will  allow  it  to  be  s^d,  that  in  a  country  blessed 
by  having  a  ciril  and  not  a  military  government,  by 
enjoying  the  exalted  station  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  not  being  d^;raded  to  that  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism,  there  is  any  pre-enunence  whatever  in 
the  class  of  citizens  which  bears  arms,  over  the  class 
which  cultivates  the  arts  of  pe^e.  When  it  suits  the 
purpose  of  some  ailment  in  behalf  of  a  soldiery  who 
have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  law  in  attacking  some 
assembled  force  of  the  people,  how  often  are  we  told 
from  that  bench  of  office,  from  the  Crown  ade  of  the 
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Bar.nay,  finm  UieBendiof justiceite^that  bybeooming 
soldiers,  men  cease  not  to  be  dtizens,  and  that  this  is  aglo- 
rious  peculiaril7  of  our  free  Constitution  ?  Tben  what 
righteanUie  noble  Lord  have  to  consderthatthe  retainiiig 
men  under  arms  andinthepajof  the  state,  isanexfUtatifm 
and  a  distinction,  which  Uiey  CMse  to  enyyy  if  restored 
to  the  status  of  ordinary  citizens?  IieadtheConstatu- 
tion  in  the  very  opponte  smse  to  the  noble  Lord's  ^^j>&e. 
I  have  not  snjourned  m  congreasee  with  the  military 
representatives  c^militaiypowers,^-'IhaTe  not  frequoat- 
ed  the  courts,  any  more  tiian  I  hare  followed  tiie  camps 
of  these  potentates, — I  hare  not  lived  in  tiie  compai^ 
of  crowned  soldiers,  all  whose  ideas  are  fiuibioned  upon 
the  rules  of  the  drill  and  the  article  of  the  fifteen  ma- 
noeuTres, — all  whose  estimates  of  a  country's  valae  are 
framed  onthenumberof  troops  it  willnuae — and  who  can 
no  more  sever  ihe  idea  of  a  subject  from  that  of  a  soldier, 
than  if  men  were  bom  into  this  worid  ia  eomplete  ar- 
mour, as  Minerva  started  from  Jupiter's  head.  My  idi^s 
are  more  humble  and  mare  civic,  and  the  only  language 
I  know,  or  can  speak,  or  can  understand  in  tbis  House, 
is  the  mother  ttnigue  of  the  old  F^^gligb  Constituti<m. 
I  will  speak  none  other — I  will  suSer  none  other  to  be 
spoken  in  my  presence.  Addressing  the  soldiw  in  that 
language^-which  alone  above  all  other  men  in  the 
country  he  ought  to  know, — to  which  alone  it  peculi- 
arly behoves  us  that  he,  the  armed  man.  should  be  ac- 
customed,— I  tell  him,  "  You  hare  distingui^ed  your- 
self—all that  the  noble  Lord  says  of  you  is  true— n^, 
under  the  truth — ^you  have  crowned  yourself  with  the 
glories  of  the  war.  But  chiefly  you,  ibe  Guards,  you 
have  out^ne  all  others,  and  won  for  yourselves  a 
deathless  fome.  Now,  then,  advance  and  receive  your 
reward.  Partake  of  tiie  benefits  you  have  secured  for 
your  grateful  country.  None  are  better  tban  you  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  blessii^  the  inestimaUe  bleaoi^ 
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of  peace — ^than  you  whose  valour  has  conquered  it  for  us. 
Go  back  then  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  which,  for  a  sea- 
son, you  quitted  at  the  call  of  your  coimtry.  Exalt  her 
glory  in  peace,  whom  you  served  in  war ;  and  enjoy  the 
rich  recompense  of  all  your  toils  in  the  tranquU  retreat 
from  dangers,  which  her  gratitude  bestows  i^wn  you." — 
I  know  this  to  be  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and 
time  was  when  none  o^er  could  be  spoken,  or  would 
have  been  understood  in  this  House.  I  still  hope  that 
no  one  wiU  dare  use  any  other  in  the  country ;  and  least 
of  all  can  any  other  be  endured  as  addressed  to  the  sol- 
diery in  arms,  treating  them  as  if  they  were  the  hired 
partisans  of  the  Prince,  a  caste  set  apart  for  his  service, 
and  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
not  a  class  of  the  people  devoting  themselves  for  a  sea- 
son to  carry  arms  in  defence  of  the  nation,  and  when 
their  services  are  wanted  no  more,  retiring  naturally  to 
mix  with  and  be  lost  in  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citi- 

But  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  injustice  and  ingra- 
titude in  the  country  turning  adriil  her  defenders  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  ended,  and  we  are  tauntingly  asked, 
"  Is  this  the  return  you  make  to  the  men  who  have 
fought  your  battles  ¥  When  the  peace  comes  which 
they  have  conquered,  do  you  wish  to  starve  them  or  send 
them  off  to  sweep  the  streets?"  I  wish  no  such  thing ; 
I  do  not  desire  that  they  should  go  unrequited  for  their 
servioes.  But  I  cannot  allow  that  the  only,  or  the  best, 
or  even  a  lawfiil  mode  of  recompenang  them,  is  to  keep 
on  foot  durii^  peace  the  army  which  they  compose, 
still  less  that  it  is  any  hardship  whatever  for  a  soldier 
to  return  into  the  ruik  of  citizens  when  the  necessity 
is  at  an  end,  whi<^  alone  justified  his  leaving  those 
ranks.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  it  is  a  rational  way  of 
showing  our  gratitude  towards  the  army,  whose  only 
valiuible  s^vice  has  been  to  gain  us  an  honourable 
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peace,  to  maintain  an  establishmeut  for  their  behoof, 
which  must  deprive  the  peace  of  all  its  value,  and  neu- 
tralize the  benefits  which  they  have  conferred  upon  ns. 

See,  too,  the  gross  inconsistency  of  this  ai^wnent 
with  your  whole  conduct.  How  do  you  treat  the  com- 
mon sailors  who  compose  our  invincible  Navy  ?  All  are 
at  once  dismissed.  The  Victory,  which  carried  Nelson's 
flag  to  his  invariable  and  undying  triumphs,  is  actually 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  her  crew  disbanded  to  seek  a 
precarious  subsistence  where  some  hard  fortune  may 
drive  them.  Who  will  have  the  front  to  contend  that 
the  followers  of  Nelson  are  less  the  gtory  and  the  sa- 
viours of  their  country  than  the  soldiers  of  the  Guards  ? 
Yet  who  is  there  candid  enough  to  say  one  word  in 
their  behali^  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  injustice  of 
disbanding  our  army  after  its  victories  ?  Who  has 
ever  complained  of  that  being  done  to  the  seamen, 
which  is  said  to  be  impossible  in  the  soldier's  case  ?  But 
where  is  the  difference  ?  Simply  this :  That  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace,  never  can  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  like  the  keeping 
up  a  Standing  Army ;  and  that  a  naval  force  g^ves  no 
gratification  to  the  miserable,  paltry  love  of  shew  which 
rages  in  some  quiu1«rs,  and  is  to  be  consulted  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  our  affeirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
higher  and  worthier  consideration. 

Ailer  the  great  constitutional  question  to  which  I 
have  been  directing  your  attention,  you  will  hardly 
bear  with  me  while  I  examine  these  Estimates  in  any 
detail.  This,  however,  I  must  say,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  scandalous  than  the  extravagance  of  maintainii^ 
the  establishment  of  the  Guards  at  the  expense  of 
troops  of  the  line,  which  cost  the  country  so  much 
less.  Compare  the  charge  of  2000  Guards  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  line,  and  you  will  find  the  difler- 
encc  of  the  two  amounts  to  above  L.10,000  a-year.    It 
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is  true  that  this  sum  is  not  very  kuge,  and,  compared 
with  our  whole  expenditure,  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
But  in  a  state  burthened  as  ours  is,  theire  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  small  saving;  the  people  had  far  rather 
see  millions  spent  upon  necessary  objects,  than  thou- 
sands squandered  unnecessaiily,  and  upon  matters  of 
mere  superfluity ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  insulting 
to  their  feelings,  and  less  bearable  by  them,  than  to  see 
us  here  underrating  the  importance  even  of  the  most 
inconsiderable  sum  that  can  be  added  to,  or  taken  from 
the  intolerable  burthens  under  which  they  labour. 

As  for  the  pretext  set  up  to-night,  that  the  question 
IB  concluded  by  the  vote  of  last  Friday,  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous.  This  House  never  can  be  so  bound. 
If  it  could,  then  may  it  any  hour  be  made  the  victim 
of  surprise,  and  the  utmost  encouragement  is  held  out 
to  tricks  and  manoeuvres.  If  you  voted  too  many  men 
before,  you  can  now  make  that  vote  harmless  and  in- 
operative, by  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  for 
keeping  those  men  on  foot.  As  well  may  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  House  is  precluded  from  throwing  out 
a  bill  on  the  third  reading,  because  it  affirmed  the 
principle  by  its  vote  on  the  second,  and  sanctioned  the 
details,  by  receiving  the  committee's  report 

The  Estimate  before  you  is  L.385,000,  for  the  sup- 
port of  8100  Guards.  Adopt  my  Honourable  friend's 
amendment,*  and  you  reduce  them  to  about  4000, 
which  is  still  somewhat  above  their  number  in  the  last 
peace. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  the 
country — I  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Minis- 
ters to  discuss  tbe  question — I  have  met  them  fiurly,  and 
grappled  with  the  body  of  the  argument.  I  may  very 
pos»bly  have  failed  to  convince  the  House  that  this 
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ratablisfament  is  enormous  and  uojustifiable,  vhether 
we  r^ard  the  burthened  condition  <tf  the  coontr^r,  or 
the  tranquil  state  of  its  a£&iTs  at  home,  or  the  uniTer~ 
sal  repose  in  which  the  world  is  lulled,  or  the  experi- 
ence of  former  times,  or  the  misc^evous  tendenc7  of 
large  standing  armies  in  ft  constitutional  point  of  view, 
or  the  dangerous  nature  o(  the  arguments  m:ged  in 
their  support  upon  the  present  occasion.  All  this  I  feel 
very  deeply ;  and  I  am  also  very  sendble  how  likelj  it 
is  that  on  taldng  another  view  you  diould  come  to  an 
opposite  determination.  Be  it  so — I  have  done  my 
duty — I  hare  entered  my  protest.  It  cannot  be  laid  to 
my  charge  that  a  force  is  to  be  maintuned  in  profound 
and  general  peace,  twice  as  great  as  was  formerly  deem- 
ed sufficient  when  all  Europe  was  involved  in  domestic 
troubles,  and  war  raged  in  some  parts  and  was  about  to 
^read  over  the  whole.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  p^oe 
will  have  returned  without  its  accustomed  bla^g»-— 
that  our  burthens  are  to  remtdn  imdiminished — that 
our  liberties  are  to  be  menaced  by  a  standing  army, 
without  the  pretence  of  necesutf  in  any  quarter  to 
justify  its  continuance.  The  blame  is  not  mine  that  a 
brilliant  and  costly  army  of  Household  Troops,  of  un- 
precedented numbers,  is  allowed  to  the  Crown,  without 
the  shadow  of  use,  unless  it  be  to  pamper  a  vicious 
^petite  for  military  show,  to  gratify  a  passion  for 
parade,  childish  and  contemptible,  unless,  indeed,  that 
nothing  can  be  an  object  of  contempt  which  is  at  once 
dangerous  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  bur- 
thensome  to  the  resources  of  the  people.  I  shall  fiir- 
ther  record  my  reastance  to  this  system  by  my  vote ; 
and  never  did  I  give  my  voice  to  any  propCHsition  with 
more  hearty  satisfection  than  I  now  do  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  Honourable  fiiend. 
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HOLY  ALLIANCE — ^ESIPEROB  ALEXANDER — LOBD 
CA8TLERBA0H — MR.  HORNER. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  affiurs  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  three  sovereigns  who  had  borne 
the  prindpal  partin  the  military  operations  by  which  the 
war  was  closed,  entered  into  certain  engagements  with 
each  other  by  a  Convention,  the  olgect  of  which  they  as- 
serted to  be  the  preservationof  the  peace  just  concluded. 
They  named  this  the  "Christian  Treaty"  and  their  alli- 
ancethe  "Christian  AUmnce;"  butitsooncametobecalled 
by  the  world,  as  well  as  by  the  parties  themselves,  the 
"Hoiy  Alliance"  It  bore  date  at  Paris,  the  26th  Septem- 
ber 1815 ;  and  is  certd^dy  a  document  of  a  very  singu- 
lar description,  and  of  a  most  sospicious  character.  The 
contracting  parties,  the  two  Emperors  and  the  Prussian 
King,  begin  by  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  Hea- 
ven for  their  late  deliverance,  and  stating  that  the  in- 
ference drawn  by  them  from  thence,  is  the  necesaty  of 
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rulers  forming  their  conduct  upon  the  "sublime  truths" 
which  "the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour  teaches;"  and 
they  further  declare,  that  they  have  no  other  object  in 
this  treaty  than  to  proclaim  before  the  world  their  re- 
solution to  take  for  their  guide  the  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion — namely  justice,  charity,  and  peace. 
The  articles  of  the  Treaty  are  three.  In  the  first,  the 
parties  bind  themselves  to  remjun  united  as  brethren 
in  the  "  bonds  of  true  and  indissoluble  firatemity,"  "  to 
lend  each  other  aid  and  assistance  as  fellow-country- 
men, on  alt  occasions  and  in  all  places,  and  conductiDg 
themselves  towards  their  armies  and  subjects  as  fiithers 
of  families,  to  lead  them  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternity 
to  protect  religion,  peace,  and  justice." — The  second 
article  declares  the  only  principle  in  force  between 
the  three  Governments  to  be,  "  doing  each  other  reci- 
procal service  and  testifying  mutual  good-will ;"  and 
it  avows  that  they  all  form  branches  of  "  one  &jDily, 
one  Christian  nation,  having  in  reality  no  other  sove. 
reign  than  him  in  whom  alone  are  found  all  the  trea- 
sures of  lore,  science,  and  infinite  wisdom ;  that  is  to 
say,  God  our  Divine  Saviour,  the  word  of  the  Most 
High,  the  word  of  life."  The  article  concludes  with 
earnestly  recommending  to  their  people  the  "  strength- 
ening themselves  more  and  more  every  day  in  the 
principles  and  the  exercise  of  the  duties  which  the 
Divine  Saviour  has  taught  mankind." — ^The  third  article 
announces,  that  whatever  Powers  shall  "solemnly  avow 
the  same  sacred  principles,  and  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  the  above  truths  being  suffered  to  exercise 
full  influence  over  the  destinies  of  mankind,  will  be 
received  with  equal  ardour  and  affection  into  this 
C  "iconic 
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Holy  Alliance."  CoD^ary  to  all  the  accustomed  fbnns 
of  diplomacy,  the  treaty  was  only  signed  by  the  three 
monarchs  themselves,  without  any  mention  whatever 
being  made  of  ambassadors,  minifdiers,  or  other  .repre- 
sentatives, as  engaged  in  the  negotiation. 

When  this  extraordinary  transaction  came  to  be 
known,  it  naturally  excited  great  attention,  and  gave 
birth  to  many  suspicions.  That  these  powerful  mon- 
archs should  make  a  treaty  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  avow  their  religious  fervour,  and  preach  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  and 
should  form  an  alliance,  having  no  other  object  than 
to  profess  t(^ther  those  doctrines,  and  in  concert  to 
practice  them,  seemed  altogether  unaccountable.  Tim, 
of  itself  would  have  been  suffident  to  awaken  grave 
suspicicms  that  much  more  was  meant  by  this  confede- 
racy than  met  the  eye.  But  to  this  was  to  be  added 
the  previous  relations  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
fflve,  which  had  subsisted  between  the  same  princes, 
and  fax  from  ending  in  sermons  upon  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  man,  had  brought  into  tiie  field  of  battle 
above  half  a  million  of  Chiistian  men  in  full  armour. 
There  were  indeed  some  parte  of  this  curious  docu- 
ment itself  which  pointed  pretty  pl^nly  at  c^t^iatioos 
of  the  flesh  rather  than  the  spirit,  and  gave  indications 
sufficiently  manifest  of  the  design  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, or  at  any  rate  of  the  proceedings  to  which  it 
might  lead.  The  first  and  fundameatal  article  bound 
the  parties  to  lead  their  armies  in  the  spirit  of  fraternity, 
ibr  the  protection  <^  religion,  peace,  and  justice.  New, 
under  a  description  so  very  vague  and  large  as  tlus, 
almost  any  objects  might  be  comprehended  ;  and  men 
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did  not  &il  to  remark,  that  there  had  hardly  ever  been 
a  war  of  the  most  unjust  aggres»OD  begun  without 
lavish  professions  that  its  only  design  was  to  see  jus- 
tice done,  and  obtain  a  secure  and  honourable  peace. 

Agmnst  these  very  natural  suspicions,  nothing  could 
be  set  except  the  pious  language  of  the  treaty,  which 
of  course  went  for  little,  and  llie  peculiar  character  of 
the  Kmperor  Alexander,  its  chief  promoter,  which 
went  for  not  much  more.  This  Prince  was  sfud  to 
have  lately  become  a  convert  to  some  sect  of  religious 
enthusiasts,  a  distinguished  Professor  among  whom 
was  a  certain  Madame  Knidener,  one  of  those  mys- 
tical devotees,  half  evangelical,  half  metaphysical,  with 
which  Germany  abounds.  The  Alliance  was  repre- 
sented as  the  result  of  this  holy  female's  inspirations, 
and  the  first  fruits  of  her  influence  over  the  Autocratic 
neophyte.  The  phrase  was,  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
when  questioned  in  Parliament,  gave  the  matter  this 
turn,  that  the  whole  was  a  mere  innocent  act,  an 
amiable  fancy  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  in  which  Eng- 
land  and  France  were  enly  prevented  from  joining,  by 
the  forms  of  their  diplomacy  excluding  direct  negotia- 
tion and  treating  by  the  Sovereign,  but  which,  as  it 
could  not  possibly  lead  to  any  practical  consequences, 
was  not  worth  objecting  to,  or  commenting  upon. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  upon  whose  individual 
nature,  habits,  or  caprices,  this  explanation  and  de- 
fence turned,  was,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  by  far  tiie 
most  distinguished  Prince  in  Europe,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  magnitude  of  the  afl^irs  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  the  extraordinary  fortune  that  had  attended 
his  arts  rather  than  his  arms,  or  the  vast  empire  over 
Google 
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which  he  despotically  ruled.  But  although  by  ho  means 
an  ordinary  man,  and  still  less  an  ordinary  monarch, 
he  owed  his  influence  and  his  name  very  much  more 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  his  position,  and 
to  the  errors  committed  by  Napoleon,  first  in  Spain, 
then  in  the  North,  than  either  to  any  very  admirable 
personal  qualities  received  from  nature,  or  to  any 
considerable  accomplishments  derived  from  education. 
His  preceptor.  Colonel  La  Harpe,  though  a  very  worthy 
and  intelligent  man,  was  distinguished  neither  by 
profound  genius,  nor  great  scientific  acquirements ;  and 
from  his  instructions  the  Imperial  pupil  could  not  be 
said  to  have  profited  greatly.  His  knowledge  was 
exceedingly  superficial ;  and  never  relying  on  his  own 
resoxurces,  he  adopted  the  Royal  plan  of  previously 
ascertaining  what  were  the  pursuits  of  those  he  would 
converse  with,  and  picking  up  at  second-hand  a  few 
common-places  with  which  to  regale  his  guests,  who, 
expecting  little  from  an  Emperor,  and  interdicted  fi^m 
anything  like  discussion  by  the  etiquette  of  a  court, 
were  sure  to  leave  the  presence  deeply  impressed  with 
his  information  and  his  powers.  If  he  was  superficial 
in  general  knowledge,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  any 
great  capacity  either  for  civil  or  military  aifeu^  To 
tell  that  he  constantly  pursued  the -Russian  policy,  of 
invariably  gwning  some  accession  of  territoiy,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  in  whatever  war  he  might  be  engaged, 
and  that  his  treaties  of  peace  never  formed  any  excep- 
tion to  this  Muscovite  rule,  is  only  to  say  that  he  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  all  his  predecessors  from  Peter  the 
First  downwards.  Placed  in  circumstances  of  unpre- 
cedented peril,  no  passf^  of  his  life  can  be  referred  to 
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in  proof  of  any  resources  being  displayed  by  him,  which 
the  most  ordinaiy  of  Princes  would  not  have  shewn 
himself  possessed  of.  Stimulated  by  the  exigencies  of 
so  many  great  emergencies,  he  never  rose  with  the 
occasion,  and  unlike  any  one  with  pretensions  to  emi- 
nence,  was  generally  found  most  wanting  when  the 
crisis  was  the  most  trying.  At  his  accession,  he  found 
the  armed  neutrality  of  the  North  discomfited  by  the 
battle  of  Ck)penhagen ;  and  he  at  once  yielded  all  the 
points  for  which  his  father,  a  far  superior  though  an 
eccentric  man,  had  contended,  unawed  by  smj  difficul- 
ties, and  unsubdued  by  any  reverses.  Joining  the 
third  coalition  against  France,  but  possessing  no  Gene- 
ral who  like  Suwarrow  could  lead  his  armies  to  victory, 
he  sustained  one  of  the  most  m^norable  overthrows 
recorded  in  history,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase 
peace,  and  escape  inva^on,  by  abandoning  the  alliance 
into  which  he  had  voluntarily  entered.  Stricken  to 
llie  heart  with  the  fear  of  France,  and  hardly  knowing 
whe^er  to  seek  for  safety  in  redstance  or  in  submission 
to  her  dictation,  he  agun  had  recourse  to  war,  for  which 
he  had  no  kind  of  genius.  Again  defeated  in  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  decisive  battles  of  modem  times, 
he  formed  the  closest  alliance  with  his  victorious  ene- 
my, who  soon  found  it  easy  to  mould  which  way  soever 
be  pleased  a  person  quite  as  vain  and  as  diallow  as  he 
was  nimble  and  plausible.  At  length  came  the  great 
crisis  both  of  Alexander's  &te  and  of  the  world's.  Na- 
poleon, obstinately  bent  on  subduing  the  Penio^ila, 
while  he  continued  to  make  war  in  the  North,  was 
worsted  repeatedly  by  the  En^ish  arms ;  pushed  his 
forces  in  unextunpled  numbers  through  Germany,  to 
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attack  the  Rusoan  Empire ;  and  penetrated  to  its 
ancient  capital^  after  many  bloody  engagements,  and 
an  immense  loss  sustained  on  either  ffide.  The  savage 
determination  of  Rostopsehin  prevented,  by  burning  the 
city,  a  renewal  on  the  Moskwa  of  the  scenes  five  years 
before  enacted  on  the  Niemen.  Alexander  was  pre- 
vented from  making  peace  and  tendering  submisstoo, 
by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  ttiat  barbarous  chie^  and 
the  prompt  decision  and  resolute  determination  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson.  The  inclemency  of  an  unusually  early 
and  severe  northern  winter  did  all  the  rest,  and  Eu- 
rope was  saved  by  the  physical  powers  brought  hap- 
pily to  bear  upcm  and  to  destroy  the  greatest  army 
ever  sent  into  the  field*  No  trait  of  military  genius 
— no  passage  of  civil  capacity — no  instance  of  shining 
public  virtue — can  be  cited  as  displayed  by  him  dur- 
ing a  struggle  so  singularly  calculated  to  draw  forth 
men's  powers,  to  fire  them  with  generous  ardour,  to 
nerve  their  arms  with  new  vigour,  to  kindle  the  sparits 
of  latent  genius  until  it  blazed  out  to  enlighten  and  to 
save  a  world. 

When  the  struggle  was  over,  and  his  empire  re- 
stored to  peace,  he  shewed  no  magnanimous  gratitude 


*  There  axe  few  things  moie  finely  imugliied  iban  n  pus^age  wrilleii  by  ibu 
Ute  eloqueDt  and  ingenioiu  Mr.  Jobn  Scott  upon  this  great  ev«ni.  After  de- 
icribing  the  vaat  bustle  and  painful  efTecti  of  the  mililary  preparalions  and  ex. 
•rtiou,  which  left  the  whole  sfisir  undecidtd,  he  iiotea  the  mighty  coiitrMt 
presented  by  (he  «till  and  sublime  cnei^es  of  nature — KUlces  ot'ii  white  nib- 
stance,  during  H  few  houn,  fall  through  the  air  in  deep  silence,  and  all  is  settled 
forenr. 

Hi  niotaa  tnimoium,  atque  btec  certamina  tantu 
Pulveria  eiigui  jactu  eonipreMa  C|uie>ciuit 

This  is  the  same  gentleman  who  wrote  (he  paper  on  Military  Funis hmcnts,  Cot 
which  the  Hunts  and  Mr.  Drakard  were  prosecuted. 
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to  the  brave  people  who  had  generously  made  such 
unparalleled  sacrifices,  and  had  cheerfully  suffered  sudi 
cruel  miseries  for  the  defence  of  his  crown.  He  joined 
his  royal  associates  in  breaking  all  the  prconises  that 
had  been  made  during  the  perils  of  the  war ;  and  in 
imitating  the  very  worst  part  of  his  conduct  whom, 
with  the  words  of  justice,  peace,  and  right  on  their 
lips,  they  had,  with  the  'aid  of  their  gallant  subjects, 
overthrown.  His  shallow  vanity  was  displayed  during 
the  visit  of  the  Princes  to  England.  When,  among 
other  party  leaders,  IjOrd  Grenville  was  presented  to 
him,  he  thought  it  was  hitting  on  an  excellent  im- 
provement in  the  conduct  of  party  concerns,  to  recom- 
mend that,  instead  of  urging  objections  in  Parliament 
to  the  Ministerial  measures,  the  Opposition  should 
seek  private  audiences  of  their  adversaries  from  time 
to.  time,  and  confidentially  offer  their  objections,  or 
propose  their  amendments.  Nor  was  this  vain  and 
superficial  Prince  made  at  all  sensible  of  the  folly  he 
had  conmiitted,  by  the  somewhat  peremptory  nega- 
tive which  a  few  characteristic  words  and  gestures 
of  the  veteran  party  man  suddenly  put  upon  his  shal- 
low and  ignorant  scheme.  Although  the  Emperor 
repeatedly  testified  a  somewhat  marked  disrespect  for 
our  Regent,  he  yet  suffered  himself  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  Carlton  House  emissaries,  and  avoided  the 
ordinary  civility  of  visiting  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
then,  as  always,  the  object  of  her  royal  husband's  un- 
cea^ng  persecutions.  The  English  people  drew  from 
thence  a  conclusion  highly  unfavourable  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  character,  as  well  as  to  the  kindliness 
of  his  nature ;  and  he  made  quite  as  little  impresdmi 
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u|>on  them  as  his  more  unpretending,  though  cer- 
tunly  not  much  less  distinguished  brother  of  Prussia. 
His  reputation  for  honesty  stood  extremely  low, 
«Tea  among  persons  of  his  pre-eminent  station.  Na- 
poleon, who  knew  his  imperial  brother  thoroughly, 
t^plied  to  him  the  uncourtly,  and  indeed  ratiier  un- 
ceremonious description  of  "fau^,Jin,  et  /ourbe,comme 
im  Grec  du  bos  empire"  It  would  be  highly  imjust  to 
tax  him  with  any  participation  in  his  Other's  murder ; 
nor  would  the  certainty,  if  it  existed,  of  his  privity  to 
it,  be  any  stain  upon  his  character,  unless  we  were 
also  assured,  contrary  to  all  probability,  that  he  had 
wiy  power  whatever  to  prevent  it.  But  he  was  cer- 
tainly bound  in  common  decency  to  discountenance, 
if  he  dared  not  punish,  the  men  whose  daggers  had 
opened  for  him  the  way  to  a  throne ;  and  more  vm- 
thinking  folly,  greater  indecoirum,  worse  judgment  in 
€very  way,  can  hardly  be  imagined,  than  his  referring 
to  the  blood  shed  in  palaces,  when  he  issued,  with  his 
confederates,  the  Manifesto  against  Spain,  alluded  to 
in  the  following  speech.  His  course  was  marked  by  no 
■displays  either  of  princely  or  of  private  virtues, — of 
munificence,  of  magnanimity,  of  self-denial,  of  plun- 
■dealing.  Nor  did  the  extraordinary  pretences  to  re- 
ligion, which  marked  his  latter  years,  succeed  in  de- 
ceiving any  one,  but  such  as  were,  either  from  the 
adulation  of  the  Court,  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Con- 
venticle, willing  and  even  anxious  to  be  deluded. 
Among  such  dupes,  he  passed  for  somewhat  more 
pious  than  his  royal  compeers;  but  few  were,  even 
in  that  class,  found  so  charitable  as  to  believe  in  his 
honesty,  or  to  suppose  that  under  the  professions  of 
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the  Christian  treaty,  there  lurked  no  hidden  designs  of 
a  purely  sectdar  and  strictly  royal  description.* 

The  denial  first,  the  explanation  afterwards,  finally 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  devolved  upon  one 
who  had  been  the  associate  of  the  three  Sovereigns  in 
that  distribution  of  European  dominion,  which  their 
imlooked  for  good  fortune,  arising  principally  from  a 
severe  winter  and  Napoleon's  obstinate  ambition,  had 
thrown  into  their  hands.  Lord  Castlereagh  seemed 
still  less  intended  by  nature  to  bear  the  part  which 
fell  to  his  share  in  such  mighty  transactions,  than  the 
Allied  Princes  themselves.  That  we  should  have  lived 
to  see,  twice  over,  the  march  to  Paris,  which  fi>r  so 
many  years  had  been  the  bye-word  for  a  military  im- 
possibility, and  long  after  events  seemed  to  have  ren- 
dered the  idea  still  more  absurd  than  when  its  first 
promu^tion  clothed  the  propounder  in  never-dying 
ridicule,  was  indeed  sufficiently  marvellous.  But  it 
appeared,  if  possible,  yet  more  incredible,  that  we 
should  witness  Lord  Castlereagh  entering  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  resuming  amidst  universal  shouts 
of  applause,  the  seat  which  he  had  quitted  for  a  sea- 
son to  attend  as  a  chief  actor  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  Continental  territory,  the  restoration  of  old 
monarchies  and  the  creation  of  new,  when  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Windham,  had  never  even 
aspired  to  more  than  rescuing  their  own  country  from 
the  war  without  positive  di^;race,  and  even  Mr.  Burke 
had  only  looked  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 


■  The  selection  of  such  eminent  diploniHlic  (aleiiti  as  adorn  mnI  dhtii^iih 
tbe  Lievens  iriil  the  Fuzum,  appeara  ta.bBvi;  Uecn  hia  grearett  pndw. 
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throne  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  themselves,  and 
had  been  treated  as  a  visionary  for  induing  in  80 
wild  a  hope. 

Few  men  of  more  limited  capacity,  or  more  meagre 
acquirements  than  Lord  Gasttereagb  possessed,  had 
before  his  time  ever  risen  to  any  station  of  emin- 
ence in  our  free  country ;  fewer  still  have  long  re- 
tained it  in  a  State,  where  mere  Court  intrigue  and 
princely  favour  have  so  little  to  do  with  men's  ad- 
vancement. But  we  have  lived  to  see  persons  of  more 
obscure  merit  than  Lord  Castlereagh  rise  to  equal  sta- 
tion in  this  country.  Of  sober  odA  industrious  habits, 
and  become  possessed  of  bu^ness-like  talents  by  long 
experience,  he  was  a  person  of  the  most  common- 
place abihties.  He  bad  a  reasonable  quickness  of 
apprehendon  and  clearness  of  understanding,  but 
nothing  brilliant  or  in  any  way  admirable  marked 
either  his  conceptions  or  bis  elocution.  Nay,  to 
judge  of  his  intellect  by  his  eloquence,  we  should 
certainly  have  formed  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  its 
perspicacity.  For,  though  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
underrate  its  extent  or  comprehensiveness,  it  was 
very  far  from  being  confused  and  perplexed  in  the 
proportion  of  his  sentences ;  and  the  listener  who 
knew  how  distinctly  the  speaker  could  form  his  plans, 
and  how  clearly  his  ideas  were  known  to  himseU^ 
might,  comparing  small  things  with  great,  be  remind- 
ed of  the  prodigious  contrast  between  the  distinctness 
of  OKver  Cromwell's  understanding,  and  the  hopeless 
confuaon  and  obscurity  of  bis  speech.  No  man,  be- 
sides, ever  atbuncd  the  station  of  a  regular  debater  in 
our  Parliament  with  such  an  entire  want  of  all  classi- 
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cal  accomplishment,  or  indeed  of  all  literary  proviaoQ 
whatsoever.  While  he  never  shewed  the  least  symp- 
toms of  an  information  extending  beyond  the  more  re- 
cent volumes  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  or  pos^bly 
the  files  of  the  newspapers  only,  his  diction  set  all  imi- 
tation, perhaps  all  description,  at  defiance.  It  was  with 
some  an  amusement  to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  of  their 
unavoidable  attendance  upon  the  poor,  tawdry,  ravel- 
led thread  of  his  sorry  discourse,  to  collect  a  kind 
of  ana  from  the  fragments  of  mixed,  incongruous,  and 
disjointed  images  that  frequently  appeared  in  it.  "  The 
features  of  the  clause" — "  the  ignorant  impatience  of 
the  relaxation  of  taxation"-^—"  sets  of  circumstances 
coming  up  and  circumstances  going  down" — "men 
turning  their  backs  upon  themselves" — "  the  honoura^ 
ble  and  learned  gentlemen's  wedge  getting  into  the 
loyal  feelings  of  the  manufacturing  classes" — "the 
constitutional  principle  wound  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
monarchical  principle" — "the  Herculean  labour  of  the 
honourable  and  teamed  member,  who  will  find  himself 
quite  disappointed  when  he  has  at  last  brought  forth 
his  Hercules" — (by  a  slight  confounding  of  the  mo- 
ther's labour,  who  produced  that  hero,  with  his  own 
exploits  n'bich  gained  him  immortality) — these  are 
but  a  few,  and  not  the  richest  samples,  by  any  means, 
of  a  rhetoric  which  often  baffled  alike  the  gnt- 
vity  of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the  art  of  the  Re- 
porter, and  left  the  wondering  audience  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  how  any  one  could  ever  exist,  endowed 
with  humbler  pretensions  to  the  name  of  orator. 
Wherefore,  when  the  Tory  party  "having  a  devil," 
preferred  hkn  to  Mr.  Cajining  for  their  leader,  all  men 
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Baturally  expected  that  he  would  entirely  fail  to  com- 
mand even  the  attendance  of  the  House  while  he  ad- 
dressed it ;  and  that  the  benches,  empty  during  his  time, 
would  ooly  be  replenished  when  his  highly  gifted  com- 
petitor rose.  They  were  greatly  deceived ;  they  un- 
derrated the  effect  of  place  and  power ;  they  forgot 
that  the  representative  of  a  government  speaks  "  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  But  they 
also  forgot  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  some  qualities 
well-fitted  to  conciliate  &.vour,  and  even  to  provoke 
admiration,  in  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  elo- 
quence. He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  man ;  the  very 
courage  with  which  he  exposed  himself  unabashed  to 
the  most  critical  audience  in  the  world,  while  incapa- 
ble of  uttering  two  sentences  of  any  thing  but  the 
meanest  matter,  in  the  most  wretched  language ;  the 
gallantry  with  which  he  faced  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  a  question ;  the  unflinching  perseverance  with  which 
he  went  through  a  whole  subject,  leaving  untouched 
not  one  of  its  points,  whether  he  could  grapple  with 
it  or  no,  and  not  one  of  the  adverse  arguments,  how- 
ever forcibly  and  felicitously  they  had  been  urged, 
neither  daunted  by  recollecting  the  impression  just 
made  by  his  ant^onist's  brilliant  display,  nor  damped 
by  consciousness  of  the  very  rags  in  which  he  now 
presented  himself— all  this  made  him  upon  the  whole 
rather  a  favourite  with  the  audience  whose  patience 
he  was  taxing  mercilessly,  and  whose  gravity  he  ever 
and  anon  put  to  a  very  severe  trial.  Nor  can  any 
one  have  forgotten  the  kind  of  pride  that  mantled  on 
the  &onts  of  the  Tory  phalanx,  when,  after  being 
overwhelmed  with  the  powerful   fire  of  the   Whig 
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o[^)06ition,  or  galled  by  tiie  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
Mounts,  or  harassed  by  the  splendid  di^lays  of  Mr. 
Canning,  their  chosen  leader  stood  forth,  and  present- 
ing the  graces  of  his  eminently  patrician  figure,  flung 
open  his  coat,  displayed  an  azure  ribbon  traversing  a 
snow  white  chest,  and  declared  "  his  high  satisfaction 
that  he  coidd  now  meet  the  charges  against  him  face 
to  face,  and  repel  with  indignation  aJl  that  his  adver- 
saries had  been  bold  and  rash  enough  to  advance." 

Such  he  was  in  debate ;  in  council  he  certiunly  had 
far  more  resources.  He  possessed  a  condderable  fund 
of  plain  sense,  not  to  be  misled  hy  any  refinement  of 
speculation,  or  clouded  by  any  &nctful  notions.  He 
went  straight  to  his  point ; — he  was  brave  politically 
as  well  as  personally.  Of  this,  his  conduct  on  the  Irish 
Union  had  given  abundant  proof;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  just  than  the  rebuke  which,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  topic  of  personal  courage,  we  may  recol- 
lect his  administering  to  a  great  man  who  had  pass- 
ed the  limits  of  Parliamentary  courtesy — "  Every  one 
must  be  sensible,"  he  said,  "  that  if  any  personal  quar- 
rel were  desired,  any  insulting  language  used  pub- 
licly, where  it  could  not  be  met  as  it  deserved. 
Was  the  way  to  prevent  and  not  to  produce  such 
a  rencounter." — Ko  one  after  that  treated  him  with 
disrespect.  The  complaints  made  of  his  Irish  ad- 
ministration were  perfectly  well  grounded  as  r^[arded 
the  corruption  of  the  Parliament  by  which  he  accom- 
[Jished  the  Union ;  but  they  were  entirely  unfounded 
as  regarded  the  cruelties  practised  during  and  after  the 
Rebellion.  Far  from  partaking  in  these  atrocities,  he 
uniformly  and  strenuously  set  his  face  against  them. 
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He  was  of  a  cold  temperament  and  determined  charac- 
ter, but  not  of  a  cruet  disposition ;  and  to  him,  more 
than  perhaps  to  any  one  else,  was  owing  the  termina- 
tion of  the  system  stained  with  blood. 

His  foreign  administration  was  as  destitute  of  all 
merit  as  possible.  No  enlarged  views  guided  his  con- 
duct ;  no  liberal  principles  claimed  his  regard ;  no  ge- 
nerous sympathies,  no  grateful  feelii^  for  the  people 
whose  suftrings  and  whose  valour  had  accomplished 
the  restoration  of  their  national  independence,  prompted 
his  tongue,  when  he  carried  forth  from  the  land  of  li- 
berty that  influence  which  she  had  a  right  to  exercise, 
— she  who  had  made  such  vast  sacrifices,  and  wa« 
never  in  return  to  reap  any  the  least  selfish  advantage. 
The  representative  of  England  among  those  I'owers 
whom  her  treasure  and  her  arms  had  done  so  much  to 
save,  he  ought  to  have  held  the  language  becoming  a 
free  state,  and  claimed  for  justice  and  for  liberty  the 
recognition  which  we  had  the  better  right  to  demand, 
that  we  gained  nothing  for  ourselves  after  all  our  suf- 
ferings, and  all  our  expenditure  of  blood  as  well  as 
money.  Instead  of  this,  he  flung  himself  at  once  and 
for  ever  into  the  arms  of  the  sovereigns — seemed  to 
take  a  vulgar  pride  in  being  suffered  to  become  their 
associate — appeared  desirous,  vrith  the  vanity  of  an  up- 
start elevated  unexpectedly  into  higher  circles,  of  for- 
getting what  he  had  been,  and  qualifying  hunself  for 
the  company  he  now  kept,  by  assuming  their  habits, — 
and  never  pronounced  any  of  those  words  so  familiar 
with  the  English  nation  and  with  English  statesmen, 
in  the  mother  tongue  of  a  limited  monarchy,  for  fear 
they  might  be  deemed  low-bred,  and  unsuited  to  the 
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society  of  crowned  heads,  in  which  he  was  livii^  and 
to  which  they  might  prove  as  distasteftil  as  they  were 
unaccustomed. 

It  is  little  to  he  wondered  at,  that  those  poten- 
tates foand  him  ready  enough  with  bis  defence 
of  their  Holy  Alliance.  When  it  was  attacked  in 
1816,  he  b^;an  by  denying  that  it  meant  anything 
at  all.  He  afterwards  explained  it  away  as  a  mere 
pledge  of  pacific  intentions,  and  a  new  security  for  the 
stability  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Finally,  when  he  was  compelled  to  depart  trom 
the  monstrous  principles  of  systematic  interference  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  and  to  establish  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended,  he  made  so  tardy,  so  cold,  so  reluc- 
tant a  protest  against  the  general  doctrine  of  the  allies, 
that  the  influence  of  England  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  exerted  at  all  in  behalf  of  national  independence, 
even  if  the  protest  had  been  unaccompanied  with  a 
carte  Manche  to  the  Alhes  for  all  the  injuries  they  were 
offering  to  particular  states  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
system  protested  against  The  allies  issued  from  Trop- 
pau  one  manifesto,  from  Leybach  another,  against  thefr«e 
constitution  which  had  just  been  established  at  Naples 
by  a  military  force  co-operating  with  a  movemeat  of 
the  people.  On  the  eve  of  the  Parliament  meeting 
(19th  Jan.  1821,)  Lord  Castlereagh  delivered  a  note 
to  the  Holy  Allies,  expresdng  in  feeble  and  measured 
terms  a  very  meagre  dissent  from  the  principle  of  in- 
terference ;  but  adding  a  peremptory  disapproval  of 
the  means  by  which  the  Neapolitan  revolution  had 
been  effected,  and  indicating  very  pitunty  that  England 
would  allow  whatever  they  chose  to  do  for  the  purpose 
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of  puttii^  down  the  new  goTenunent  and  restoring  the 
old.  It  is  certtun  that  this  kind  of  Revolution  is  of  all 
others  the  very  worst,  and  to  liberty  the  most  unpro* 
pitious.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  people  of  Naples 
knew  not  what  they  sought ;  nay,  when  they  pro- 
claimed the  Spanish  Ck)nstitution,  it  is  said  there  was 
no  copyof  it  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  Nevertheless 
the  same  kind  of  military  movement  had  produced  the 
destruction  of  the  same  constitution  in  Spain,  and  re- 
stored the  power  Mid  prerogative  of  Ferdinand ;  and 
no  exception  had  been  ever  taken  to  jt,  in  that  instance, 
either  by  the  Holy  Allies  or  by  England.  There  could 
therefore  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  this  mode  of  ef- 
fecting changes  in  a  government  was  only  displeasing 
to  those  parties  when  the  change  happened  to  be  of  a 
popular  kind,  and  that  a  military  revolution  to  restore 
or  to  found  a  despotic  government,  was  a  thing  per- 
fectly to  their  liking.  Thus  fiuntly  dissented  from  as 
to  the  principle,  and  not  even  fiuntly  opposed  as  to  the 
particular  instance,  the  three  sovereigns  deputed  one  of 
their  number  to  march,  and  the  Austrian  troops  ended, 
in  a  few  days,  all  that  the  Neapolitan  army  had  done 
in  as  many  hours. 

But  lato  in  1822,  Spain,  or  rather  Madrid,  again  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  revolutionary  movement ;  and  the 
people  obtained  once  more  a  free  form  of  government. 
Again  the  Holy  Allies  were  at  work  ;  and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, their  manifestos  were  directed  to  arm  France 
with  the  authority  of  the  League.  First,  an  army  was 
assembled  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  under  the  stale  pre- 
text of  some  infectious  disorder  requiring  a  sanatory 
cordon ;  the  same  pretext  on  which  the  predecessor  of 
VOL.  I.  2  T 
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the  Holy  Allies  had  in  former  times  surrouncl^d  un- 
happy Poland  with  their  armed  hordes — the  only  dif- 
ference being,  that  an  epidemic  was  in  that  instance  said 
t»  be  ragiiig  among  the  cattle,  and  now  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  plague  among  men.  A  great  change  had, 
however,  now  taken  place  in  the  British  department  of 
Foreign  afl&irs.  Lord  Castlereagh's  sudden  death  had 
changed  Mr.  Canning's  Indian  destination,  and  placed 
him  both  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  in  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  His  views  were  widely 
different  firom  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  justly 
jealous  of  the  whole  principles  and  policy  of  the  Holy 
Alliance ;  he  was  di^usted  with  the  courtly  language 
of  the  crafty  and  cruel  despots  who,  imder  the  mask  of 
religious  zeal,  were  enslaving  Europe ;  he  was  indignant 
at  the  subservient  part  in  those  designs  which  England 
had  been  playing ;  and  he  was  resolved  that  this  obse- 
quiousness should  no  longer  disgrace  his  country.  In 
America,  he  was  determined  that  the  colonies  of  Spain 
should  be  recognised  as  clothed  with  the  independence 
which  they  had  purchased  by  their  valour ;  in  Eiu-ope, 
he  was  fixed  in  the  design  of  unchaining  England  firom 
the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Holy  Allies.  "When  Par- 
liament met,  the  speech  ixcon  the  Throne  contained 
some  indications  of  these  principles ;  and  more  were 
.given  by  the  ministerial  speakers  who  began  the  debate 
on  the  address.  The  following  speech  was  delivered 
on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had,  almost 
unsupported,  seven  years  before,  denounced  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  moved  for  the  production  of  the  Christian 
Treaty  of  September  1815,  which  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  pretences  already  described,  had  refused. 
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Although  on  that  earlier  occasion  he  had  met  with 
hardly  any  support  from  the  regular  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party,  he  had  yet  obtained  the  coxmtenance,  to 
him  of  all  others  the  most  grateful,  of  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  and  Mr.  Homer.  Of  the  former,  opportunity 
has  already  been  given  to  speak;  it  is  fit  something 
should  here  be  said  of  the  latter,  upon  an  occasion 
certainly  connected  with  that  on  which  he  made  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  displays  that  won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the 
sorrow  for  a  loss,  as  premature  as  it  was  irreparable, 
the  more  lastiag. 

Mr.  Homer  having  entered  public  life  witiiout  any 
•  advantage  of  rank  or  fortune,  had  in  a  very  short  time 
raised  himself  to  a  high  place  among  the  members  of  ' 
the  Whig  party,  (to  which  he  was  attached  alike  from 
sincere  conviction,  and  from  private  friendship  with 
its  chiefe,)  by  the  effect  of  a  most  honourable  and  vir- 
tuous character  in  private  life,  a  steady  adherence  to 
moderate  opinions  in  politics,  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  information  at  once  accurate  and  extensive 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  state  afl^rs.  Not 
that  his  studies  had  been  confined  to  these ;  lor  his 
education,  chiefly  at  Edinbui^h,  had  been  most  liberal, 
and  had  put  him  in  possession  of  far  more  knowledge 
upon  the  subjects  of  general  philosophy,  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  English  statesmen.  All  the  depart- 
ments of  moral  science  he  had  cultivated  in  an  especial 
manner;  and  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  exacter 
sciences,  although  he  had  not  pursued  these  with  the 
same  assiduity.  The  profession  of  the  law,  which  he 
followed,  rather  disciplined  his  mind  than  distracted  it 
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irom  the  more  attractive  and  client  pursuits  of  lite- 
rary leisure ;  and  his  taste,  the  g;uide  and  controul  of 
eloquence,  was  manly  and  chaste,  erring  on  the  safer 
side  of  fiistidiousness.  Accordingly,  when  he  joined  his 
party  in  Parliament,  his  oratory  was  of  a  kind  which 
never  ^led  to  produce  a  very  great  effect,  and  he  only 
did  not  reach  the  highest  place  among  debaters,  be- 
cause he  was  cut  ofT  prematurely,  while  steadily 
advancing  upon  the  former  successes  of  his  career. 
For  although  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  never 
given  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  had  rather  con- 
fined himself  to  powerful  argument  and  luminous 
statement  than  indulged  in  declamation,  ihey  who 
knew  him,  and  had  heard  him  in  other  debates,  were  • 
aware  of  his  powers  as  a  declaimer,  and  expected  the 
day  which  should  see  him  shining  in  the  more  orna- 
mental parts  of  oratory.  The  great  question  of  the 
Currency  had  been  thoroughly  studied  by  him  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  when  the  writings  of  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton  and  Lord  King  first  opened  men's  eyes  to  the 
depreciation  which  Mr.  Pitt's  ill-starred  policy  had  oc- 
casioned. With  the  former  he  had  partaken  of  the 
doubts  by  which  his  work  left  the  question  overcast  in 
1802;  the  admirable  and  indeed  decisive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  next  year,  entirely  removed 
those  doubts ;  and  Mr.  Homer,  following  up  the  able 
p^r  upon  the  subject,  which  he  had  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  Redeu'  at  its  first  appearance,  with  a 
second  upon  Lord  Kill's  work,  avowed  his  conversion, 
and  joined  most  powerfully  with  those  who  asserted 
that  the  currency  had  been  depreciated,  and  the  metal- 
lic money  displaced  by  the  inconvertible  Bank  paper. 
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In  1810,  he  moved  for  that  &nious  Bulliou  Coiumittee, 
whose  labours  left  no  doubt  upon  the  matter  in  the 
minds  of  any  rational  person  endowed  with  even  a 
tolerable  cleaniess  of  understanding;  and  the  two 
^teeches  which  he  made,  upon  moving  hia  resolutions 
the  year  after,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  finished 
models  of  eloquence  applied  to  such  subjects.  The 
&me  which  they  acquired  for  him  was  great,  solid, 
lasting;  and  though  they  might  be  surpassed,  they 
were  certainly  not  eclipsed,  by  the  wonderfid  resources 
of  close  argument,  profound  knowledge,  and  brilliant 
oratory,  which  Mr.  Canning  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question,  and  of  which  no  one  more  constantly  than 
Mr.  Homer  acknowledged  the  transcendent  merits. 

When  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Brougham,  early  in  the  session  of  1810, 
Mr.  Homer,  who  had  greatly  distinguisiied  himself  on 
all  the  questions  connected  with  what  the  Ministers 
pleasantly  called  "  the  final  settlement  of  Europe," 
during  the  absence  of  the  former  from  Parliament,  was 
now  found  honestly  standing  by  his  friend,  and  almost 
alone  of  the  regular  Whig  party  declared  his  belief  in 
the  deep-laid  conspiracy,  which  the  hypocritical  phrases 
and  specious  pretences  of  the  Allies  were  spread  out  to 
cover.  The  part  he  took  upon  the  debate  to  which 
the  treaties  gave  rise,  shewed  that  there  was  no  jwrtion 
of  the  iamous  arrangements  made  at  Vienna,  to  whidi 
he  had  not  sedulously  and  successfully  directed  his  at- 
tention. His  speech  on  that  occasion  was  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  best  ever  delivered  in  Parliament ;  and 
it  was  truly  refi^hing  to  hear  questions  of  Foreign 
Policy,  usually  discussed  with   the  superficial  knuw- 
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ledge,  the  narrow  and  confused  views  to  be  expected  ib 
the  productions  of  ephemeral  pen^  now  treated  with  a 
depth  of  cahn  reflection,  an  enlarged  perception  of 
relations,  and  a  provident  forethought  of  consequences, 
only  exceeded  hy  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  justice  which 
animated  the  whole  discourse,  and  the  luminous  clear- 
ness of  statement  which  made  its  drift  pUun  to  every 
hearer. 

But  this  able,  accomplished,  and  excellent  person 
was  now  appToaching  the  term  assigned  to  his  use- 
ful and  honourable  course  by  the  mysterious  dispen- 
sations under  which  the  world  is  ruled.  A  compli- 
cation of  extraordinary  maladies  soon  afterwards  pre- 
cluded all  further  exertion,  and,  first  confining  his 
attention  to  the  care  of  his  health,  before  a  year  was 
over  from  the  date  of  his  hist  brilliant  display,  brought 
him  deeply  and  universally  lamented  to  an  imtimely 
grave.* 

"  Ostendent  terris  huno  taotum  lata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  eineat.     Nimiuni  vobia  Bomana  propago 
Visa  potens,  Superi,  propria  faiec  si  dona  fuisseitt  T 

When  the  new  writ  was  moved,  on  his  decease,  for 
the  burgh  of  St.  Mawes,  which  he  represented,  Lord 
Morpethf  gave  a  striking  sketch  of  his  character.    Mr. 


'  It  deserves  to  be  noted,  as  a  muvetloua  inatuice  of  thai  tmlf  learned  con- 
jecture hj  which  the  ak\\\  of  Dr.  Baillie  was  diatinguuhed,  that  after  many 
other  phjrsidans  had  te-rtaXXj  fiven  their  opinion!  on  (he  nature  of  Mr.  Hor- 
ner's hidden  complaints.  Dr.  Baillie  Bt  once  decided  against  all  those  theotie* ; 
but,  when  he  came  to  propose  his  oinii  avowed  the  extreme  unnrtaiDty  in 
which  BO  obscure  and  difficult  s  ease  had  left  hioi.  However,  he  said  that  he 
guessed  it  was  one  or  the  olber  of  two  maladies  so  rare  that  he  had  only  seen 
a  case  or  two  of  the  one,  and  (he  other  never  but  in  a  lUuseutn  of  morlw)  ana- 
tomy. When  the  body  was  opened  by  Vacca  at  Pisa.  where  he  died,  it  was 
found  iliut  both  those  rare  disusies  existed. 

t  Now  Lord  Caitblv. 
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Canning,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  W.  £lliott,  and  others, 
joined  in  the  conversation,  and  Mr.  H.  Lascelles*  ob- 
served, with  umversal  assent,  that  if  the  form  of  the 
proceeding  could  have  admitted  of  a  question  being 
put  upon  Mr.  Homer's  merits,  there  would  not  have 
been  heard  one  dissentient  voice. 

*  Now  Lord  HoKwood' 
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DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
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I  BI8E  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  made  to  every 
member  of  the  House  by  the  gallant  officer*  who 
has  just  sat  down,  to  declare  my  sentiments:  I  an- 
swer that  appeal,  which  does  credit  to  the  honour, 
to  the  English  feeling  of  that  gallant  officer  ;  and 
I  join  with  him,  and  with  every  man  who  deserves 
the  name  of  Briton,  in  unqualified  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  the  audacious  interference  to  which 
he  has  alluded  ;  or  if  that  execration  is  at  all  quali- 
fied, it  can  only  be  by  contempt  and  disgust  at  the 
canting  hypocrisy  of  the  languid  in  which  the  loath- 
some principles  of  the  tyrants  are  promulgated  to  the 
world.  I  have  risen  to  make  this  declaration,  called 
upon  as  I  am  in  conunon  with  every  member ;  but  I 
should  ill  dischai^  my  duty,  if  I  did  not  mark  my 
sense  of  the  candour  of  the  two  Honourable  gentlemen 
whohave'moved  and  seconded  the  address,  and  express 
my  satisfaction  at  what,  in  the  House,  however  divided 
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upon  other  points,  will  be  almost,  and  certainly  in  the 
country  will  be  quite  unanimously  felt  to  be,  the 
sound  and  liberal  view  which  they  have  taken  of 
this  great  afl^.  Indeed,  I  know  not,  circumstanced 
as  they  were,  that  they  could  go  ferther ;  or  even  that 
His  M^esty's  Ministers,  in  the  present  state  of  this  very 
delicate  question,  o\^ht  to  have  gone  beyond  the  com- 
munication of  to-day.  That  conununication,  coupled 
with  the  commentary  of  the  Honourable  mover,  will  be 
the  tidings  of  joy,  ami  the  signal  for  exultation  to  Eng- 
land— it  will  spread  gladness  and  exultation  over  Sp^n 
— will  be  a  source  of  comfort  to  all  other  free  states — 
and  will  bring  confusion  and  dismay  to  the  allies,  who, 
with  a  pretended  respect,  but  a  real  mockeiy  of  religion 
and  morality,  make  war  upon  liberty  in  the  abstract ; 
endeavour  to  crush  national  independence  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found ;  and  are  now  preparing,  with  their 
armed  hordes,  to  carry  into  execution  their  frightful 
projects.  That  Sp^  will  take  comfort  &om  the  prin- 
ciples avowed  in  the  House  this  evening,  I  am  certain ; 
and  I  am  not  less  clear,  that  the  handUd  of  men  at 
present  surrounding  the  throne  of  our  nearest  and 
most  interesting  neighbour,  (who,  by  the  way,  has  some- 
how or  other  been  induced  to  swerve  from  the  prudent 
councils  which  had  till  of  late  guided  his  course)  will 
feel  astonished  and  dismayed  with  the  proceedings  of 
this  day,  in  proportion  as  others  are  encouraged 
Cheering,  however,  as  is  the  prevalence  of  such  senti- 
ments ;  h^hly  as  they  raise  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  much  as  may  be  augured  from  their  eflfect8,-^ill  I 
think  no  man  can  deny,  that  the  country  is  at  present 
approaching  to  a  crisis  such  as  has  not  occurred  per- 
haps for  above  a  century,  certainly  not  since  the  French 
revolution.  /  Whether  we  view  the  internal  condition  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  severe  distress  which  presses  up- 
on that  most  important  and  most  useful  branch  of  the 
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community,  tho  farmers ;  or  cast  our  eyes  upon  our  fo- 
reign rolation^-^ur  circumstances  must  appear,  to  the 
mind  of  every  tUnkii^  man,  critical  and  alarming. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  soon  wear  a  better  aspect,  and  we 
may  escape  the  calamities  of  war ;  but  he  must  be  a 
bold  and  posfflbly  a  rash  man,  certainly  not  a  very 
thoughtful  one,  who  can  take  upon  him  to  foretell  that 
so  happy  a  fortune  shall  be  ourg]} 

It  is  the  deep  consideration  of  these  things  which  in- 
duces me  to  come  forward  and  make  a  declaration  of  my 
principles ;  and  to  state  that,  with  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  most  ri^d  economy  in  every  department,  the 
reduction  of  establishments  which  I  am  at  all  times,  if 
not  the  first,  at  least  among  the  foremost,  to  support, 
and  which  is  so  necessary,  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  must  now  be  recommended, 
with  a  certain  modification,  in  order  to  adapt  our  po- 
Hey  to  the  present  emei^ncy.  I  am  guilty  of  no  in- 
consistency whatever,  in  thus  qualifying  the  doctrine  of 
un^Huing  retrenchment ;  indeed,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  some  extraordinary  demand  upon  our  resources, 
from  the  aspect  of  a^rs  abroad,  the  more  imperi- 
ous is  the  necessity  of  sparing  every  particle  of  expense 
not  absolutely  requisite.  Economy  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, I  still  recommend  as  politic,  and  urge  as  due  to 
the  people  of  right ;  and  every  expense  is  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  more  inexcusable  than  ever,  both  because  the 
country  is  suffering  more  severely,  and  because  it  may 
become  necessary  soon  to  increase  some  parts  of  our 
establishment.  I  say  I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to 
propose,  or  to  suffer,  as  far  as  my  voice  goes,  any  the 
least  reduction  of  our  Naval  force,  to  the  extent  even 
of  a  single  ship  or  seaman ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fear  the 
time  may  not  be  distant  when  its  increase  will  be  re- 
quired. Any  such  augmentation  of  the  array,  I  can- 
not conceive  to  be  justifiable  in  almost  any  drcum- 
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stances ;  for,  happen  what  may,  a  war  on  our  part,  car- 
ried OD  with  the  wasteful  and  sc&ndalous  profusion  of 
the  last,  and  upon  the  same  vast  scale,  or  any  tiiii^ 
like  it,  is  wholly  out  of  the  quesdon. 

[Mr.  Brougham  entered  at  some  length  into  the  in- 
ternal state  of  the  coimtry — the  indications  of  <hstres6 
at  the  various  meetings — ^the  inconsistency  of  the  vio- 
lent attacks  made  upon  the  Norfolk  petition  by  those 
who  had  passed  the  Gold  Coin  Bill  of  1811,  which 
enacted  the  parts  of  the  Norfolk  plan  most  liable  to 
objection — the  inadequacy  of  any  relief  to  be  obtained 
from  repeal  of  taxes  that  only  affected  small  districts — 
the  absolute  necessity  of  repealing  a  iax^  amotmt  of 
the  taxes  presEdng  generally  on  all  classes — and,  for 
this  purpose,  he  ui^ed  the  necessity  of  a  saving  wher- 
ever it  could  be  effected  with  safety ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
of  giriog  up  the  Sinking  Fund.    He  then  proceeded:] 

I  think,  then,  that  if  war  were  once  commenced,  we 
should  soon  be  compelled  to  take  some  part  in  it,  one 
way  or  other,  and  that  for  such  an  emergency,  every 
shilling  which  can  be  saved  by  the  most  rigid  economy, 
ehould  be  reserved.  Z  think  our  intervention  in  some 
shape  will  become  unavoidable.  We  are  bound,  for  in- 
stance, to  assist  one  party,  our  old  ally  Portugal,  if  die 
should  be  attacked ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  she  can 
remain  neuter,  if  the  present  hateful  conspiracy  against 
Spain  shall  end  in  open  hostility.  It  is  in  this  view  of 
the  question  that  I  differ  from  the  gallant  officer*  who 
last  spoke ;  and  I  am  glad  that  I  could  not  collect 
from  the  Honourable  mover  or  seconder,  the  omin- 
ous words  "strict  neutrality"  as  applied  to  this  couitry, 
in  the  threatened  contest.  A  state  of  declared  neut- 
rality on  our  part  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  practical 
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admis^on  of  those  principles  which  we  all  loudly  con- 
demn, fuid  a  license  to  the  commissioD  of  all  the  atro- 
cities which  we  are  unanimous  in  deprecating.  I  will 
say,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's 
Ministers,  (with  whom  I  should  rejoice  in  co-operating 
on  the  occaaoD — and  so,  I  amcerbtin,  would  every  one. 
who  DOW  hears  me,  waving  for  a  season  all  differences 
of  opinion  on  lesser  matters)  to  adopt  and  to  announce 
the  resolution,  that  when  certain  things  shall  take 
plaoe  on  the  Continent,  they  will  be  ready  to  assist  die 
Spaniards — a  measure  necessary  to  avert  evils,  which 
even  those  the  least  prone  to  war  (of  which  I  avow 
myself  one)  must  admit  to  be  inevitable,  should^  war 
vering  or  pusillanimous  course  be  pursue(^l4)ur  as- 
fflstance  will  be  necessary  to  resist  the  wicked  enforce- 
ment of  principles  contrary  t«  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
repugnant  to  every  idea  of  National  Independence 

To  judge  of  the  principles  now  shfunelessly  promul- 
gated, let  any  man  read  patiently,  if  he  can,  the  decla- 
rations in  the  Notes  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ; 
and,  with  all  due  respect  to  those  high  authorities,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  to  produce  any  thing  more  preposter- 
ous, more  absurd,  more  extravagant,  better  calculated  to 
excite  a  mingled  feeling  of  di^ust  and  deriaon,  would 
baffle  any  chancery  or  state-paper  office  in  Europe.  I 
shall  not  drag  the  House  throu§^  the  whole  nauseous  de- 
tails ;  I' will  only  select  a  few  passages,  by  way  of  sample, 
from  those  notable  productions  of  Legitimate  genius. 

In  the  communication  from  the  Minister  of  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  the  Constitution  of  1812,  restored  in  1820, 
and  now  established,  is  described  as  a  system  which — 
''confounding  all  elements,  and  all  power,  and  assum- 
ing only  the  single  principle  of  a  permanent  and  legal 
opposition  against  the  Government,  necessarily  de- 
^roys  that  central  and  tutelary  authority  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  monarchical  system."    Thus 
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far  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  terms  which,  to  say  the 
least,  a^rded  some  proof  of  the  writer's  knowlet^  of 
the  monarchical  system,  and  of  the  contrast  which,  in 
,  it  exhibited  to  the  present  Government  of 
^  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  terms  not  less 
.strong,  ^alls  the  Constitutional  Government  of  the 
Cortes,  "  that  which  the  public  reason  of  Europe, 
enlightened  by  the  exp&ience  of  aU  ages,  stamps  with 
its  dis^probation ;"  and  complains  of  its  wanting 
the  "  conservative  prinwple  of  social  orderT^  Where, 
in  the  conservative  character  of  Keeper  of  the  Peace  of 
Europe,  does  his  Imperial  Majesty  discover  that  the 
Constitution  of  Spain  had  been  stamped  with  the  dls- 
I^)probation  of  the  public  reason  of  Europe  ?  Let  the 
House  observe,  that  the  "  public  reason  of  Eurc^>e, 
enlightened  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,"  ha4>pens  to 
be  that  of  his  Imperial  M^esty  himself  for  the  last  ten 
years  exactly,  and  no  more ;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  the  "  experience  of  all  ages"  before  his  eyes, 
he  did,  in  the  year  1812,  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
Spfun,  with  the  same  Cortes,  under  the  same  Constitu- 
tion, not  one  ic^  of  which  had  been  changed  up  to  that 
very  hour."^!!  that  treaty,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  tdl  the  Russias,  speaking  of  the  then 
government,  did  use  the  very  word  by  which  he  and 
his  allies  would  themselves  be  designated — the  word, 
by  the  abuse  of  which  they  are  known — he  did  call 
the  Spanish  Government  of  the  Cortes  "a  kgUimtUe 
Government,"  that  very  Groveriunent — ^that  very  Consti- 
tution— of  which  the  Spaniards  have  not  changed  (me 
word ;  and  God  forbid  they  should  change  even  a  let- 
ter of  it,  while  they  have  the  bayonet  of  the  foreign 
soldier  at  their  breast !  I  hope,  if  it  has  faults — and 
some  faults  it  may  have — that  when  the  hour  of  un- 
disturbed tranquillity  arrive  the  Spaniards  theniselve» 
will  correct  them.    If  they  will  listen  to  the  ardent  wish 
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<^  their  best  friends — of  those  who  have  marked  their 
progress,  aod  gloried  in  the  strides  they  have  made  to* 
wards  freedom  and  faappiaese — of  those  who  would  go  to 
the  world's  end  to  serve  them  in  their  illustrious  struggle 
——of  those,  above  all,  who  would  not  have  them  yield 
an  hair's  breadth  to  force, — my  counsel  would  be  to 
disarm  the  reasonable  objections  of  their  friends,  but 
not  to  give  up  anything  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemie&l 
I  shall  not  go  more  into  detail  at  the  present  moment^ 
for  ample  opportunities  will  occur  of  discussing  this 
subject ;  but  I  will  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  more  inconsistent,  thatl 
that  Spain  should  now  be  repudiated  as  ill^timate  by 
those,  some  of  whom  have,  in  treaties  with  her,  de- 
scribed her  Grovemment  in  its  present  shape,  by  the 
very  term,  "Intimate  Government?"  In  the  treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Alliance,  concluded  in  1812,  between 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  ^nish  Cortes, 
Ferdinand  being  then  a  close  prisoner  in  France,  his 
Im[>erial  Majesty^  by  the  third  article,  acknowle<%es  in 
express  terms,  the  Cktrtes,  "  and  the  constitution 
sanctioned  and  decreed  by  it."  This  article  I  cite  from 
the  Collection  <rf  Treaties  by  Martens,  a  wdl  known 
Crermaoic,  and  therefore  a  laborious  and  accurate,  com- 
piler. 

Bitt  not  only  is  the  conduct  of  the  AUies  towards 
Spain  inocmsistent  with  the  treaties  of  mme  among 
them  with  ^>ain, — I  will  shew  that  their  principle  of 
interference,  in  any  manner  of  way,  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  treaties  recently  made  amongst  them- 
selves. I  will  prove,  that  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  late  treaty  is  decidedly  of^K)Bed  to  any  dis- 
cussion whatever  amongst  them,  respecting  the  internal 
situation  oi  that  country.  By  the  4th  article-  of  the 
Treaty  of  AixJa-Chapelle,  November  1818,  it  is  laid 
down,  that  a  ^>ecial  Congress  n»y  be  held,  from  time 
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to  time,  on  the  affiiirs  t^  Europe.  Using  the  word% 
and  borrowing  the  hypocritical  cant  of  their  prede- 
cessors, the  same  three  Powers  who  basely  partitioned 
Poland — ^who,  while  they  de^miled  a  helpless  nation 
of  its  independence,  kept  preaching  about  the  quiet  of 
Europe,  the  integrity  of  its  states,  and  the  morality 
and  happiness  of  their  people — ^talking  daily  about 
titeir  de^re  of  calm  repose,  the  atmosphere,  I  well 
know,  in  which  despotism  loves  to  breathe,  but  which 
an  ancient  writer  eloquently  painted,  when  he  said. 
that  tyrants  mistake  for  peace  Uie  stillness  of  deso- 
lation— ^following  the  vile  cant  of  then-  ancestors,— the 
Allies  declared,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  that  their  object 
was  to  secure  the  tranquillity,  the  peace,  which  I, 
giving  them  credit  for  sincerity,  read  the  desoiation,  of 
Europe,  and  that  their  lundamental  princi^e  should 
be,  never  to  depart  from  a  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of 
nations.  "  Faithful  to  these  principles,"  (continued 
this  half-sermon,  half-romance,  and  half-state-paper) 
"they  will  only  study  the  happiness  of  their  people, 
the  progress  of  tlie  peaceful  arts,  and  attend  carefully 
to  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  of  late  years 
unhappily  too  much  neglected" — here,  again,  following 
the  example  of  the  Autocratrix  Catherine— the  ^iler 
of  Poland, — who,  having  wasted  and  pillaged  it,  province 
after  province,  poured  in  hordes  of  her  barbarians, 
which  hewed  their  way  to  the  capital  through  myriads 
(^  Poles,  and  ther^  for  one  whole  day,  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  to  the  going  down  thereof  butchered  its 
unoffending  inhabitants,  unarmed  men,  and  women, 
and  in&nts ;  and  not  content  with  this  work  of  undis- 
tinguishing  slau^ter,  after  the  pause  of  the  night  had 
ffyen  time  for  cooling,  rose  on  the  morrow,  and  re- 
newed the  carnage,  and  continued  it  throughout  ihat 
endless  day ;  and  after  this,  a  Te  Deum  was  sung,  to 
return  tiianks  for  her  success  over  the  enemies,  that  i^ 
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tiie  natives,  of  Poland.  That  mild  and  gentle  Sove- 
reign, in  the  midst  of  these  most  horrible  outrages 
upon  eveiy  feeiii^  of  human  nature,  issued  a  proclam- 
ation, in  whi(^  she  assured  the  Poles,  (I  mean  to  give 
her  very  words)  that  she  felt  towards  them,  "  the 
solicitude  of  a  tender  mother,  whose  heart  is  only 
filled  with  aentimenta  of  kindness  for  all  her  children." 
Who  can,  or  who  dares  doubt  that  she  was  all  she 
described  hers^f  ?  and  who  can,  after  the  experience 
of  the  last  year,  dispute  the  legitimate  descent  of  the 
Allied  powers,  and  the  purity  of  their  intentions  to- 
wards Spain  ?  But  along  with  this  declaration  of  the 
object  of  future  Coi^^sses,  came  the  article  which  I 
should  like  to  see  some  German  statist, — some  man 
versed  in  the  manufacture  of  state-papers — compare 
with,  and  reconcile  (if  it  only  may  be  done  within 
a  moderate  compass)  to  the  notes  feshioned  at  Ve- 
rona, not  unlikely  by  the  very  hands  which  produced 
the  treaty  of  Aix-lar<Dhapelle.  The  article  is  this : — 
"  Special  Ck>ngresses  concerning  the  af^rs  of  states 
not  parties  to  this  Alliance,  shall  not  take  place, 
except"  (and  here  I  should  like  to  know  how  Spain, 
which  was  no  party  to  the  alliance,  has  brought  herself 
within  the  exception) — "  earc^  in  consequence  of  a  for- 
mal invitation  from  such  States ;"  "  and  |.heir  ambassa- 
dors shall  assist  at  such  congresses."  ^How  will  any 
German  commentator  reconcile  these  contradictions? 
Here  the  interference  in  the  internal  afi&irs  of  Spain  is 
not  only  not  "  by  special  invitation"  from,  but  is  in 
downri^t  opposition  to,  the  will  of  ^>ain.  Thus  stands 
the  conduct  of  those  Holy  Allies  diametrically  opposed 
to  their  own  professions  and  ei^iagements,  and  by  such  , 
means  is  the  attempt  now  made  to  crush  the  independ- 
ence of  a  brave  people. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  case-  of  Sptun  alone  that  the 
consideration  of  these  papers  is  important — they  fiir- 
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niBh  grounds  erf'  rational  fear  to  all  independent  £»• 
Teramenta;  for  I  should  be  glad  to  leam  what  ca«e 
it  is  (upon  the  doctrines  now  adronced)  to  which 
this  principle  of  interference  maj  not  be  extend- 
ed?— or  what  ctnntitutjon  or  what  act  of  state  it  is 
on  which  the  anthorit;  to  conunent,  criticnse,  and  dio 
late,  may  not  be  assumed  ?  The  House  is  not  awtUre 
of  the  latitude  to  which  the  interference  of  those  arm- 
ed legislators  tnay  be,  nay  actually  is,  extended.  The 
rerolt  of  tiie  colonies  is  distinctly  stated  as  one  ground 
of  interposition !  The  allies  kindly  offer  their  "  inter- 
TOntion"  to  restote  this  great  branch  of  "  the  strei^^ 
of  Spain."  There  is  no  end  of  Uie  occasions  for  inter- 
ferii^  which  they  take.  One  is  rather  farming — the 
accident  of  a  sovereign  havii^  weak  or  bad  ministers. 
Bussia,  forsooth,  was  anxious  to  see  Ferdinand  sur- 
rounded with  *'  the  most  enlightened — most  fiuthfid  of 
his  subjects" — men  "  of  tried  integrity  and  superior  ta*- 
lents" — men,  in  a  word,  who  ^ould  be  every  way  wor* 
thy  of  himsel£  So  that,  according  to  these  wise  men 
of  Verona,  (and  this  is  a  connderation  which  ^ould  be 
looked  to  in  scHue  other  countries,  as  well  as  Spf^n)  the 
exiatence  of  an  inefficient  or  ui^rincipled  adminia1xa» 
tion,  would  be  of  itself  a  just  ground  of  interfereocA 
l^e  principle  does  not  stop  here.  "  Ruinous  loans" 
form  another  ground,  and  "  contributions  unceasingly 
renewed ;"  "  taxes  which,  for  year  after  year,  exhausted 
the  public  treasures  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals" — 
these  are  instances,  in  which  the  principle  of  interfer' 
ence  may  apply  to  other  powers  beedde  ^>ain ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  ^lat  when  the  same  doctrines  art 
extaided  to  certain  countries,  the  preparatory  mani' 
foeto  will  make  mention  of  agricultural  disttiess,  finaiH 
cial  embarrassment,  and  the  Sinking  Fund^  But,  to 
complete  all  the  chains  against  Spun,  &e  Russian 
Emperor  finishes  his  invective  with  the  awfiil  a«^^ 
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tion,  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  *'  blood  was  Been  to 
flow  Id  the  palace  of  the  King,  and  a  civil  war  raged 
throi^out  the  Peninsula."  It  is  true  that  a  revolt 
had  been  excited  in  some  of  the  provinces.  But  by 
whom  ?  An  ally.  It  was  produced  by  those  cordons 
of  troops,  which  were  posted  on  the  Sjpanish  frontier, 
armed  with  gold  and  with  steel,  and  affording  shelter 
and  asdstance  by  force,  to  those  in  whose  minds 
disaffection  had  been  excited  by  bribery.  It  is  also 
true  that  blood  has  been  shed.  But  would  it  not  be 
supposed,  by  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  fact, 
and  who  only  read  the  statement  in  the  manifesto,  that 
this  was  blood  ^ed  ui  an  attempt  to  dethrone  Ferdi- 
nand, and  introduce  some  new  and  unheard-of  form  of 
government^  At  any  rate,  does  not  this  statement 
plainly  intend  it  to  he  supposed,  that  the  Constitutional 
party  had  made  the  onset,  and  shed  royalist,  if  not  royal 
Wood  ?  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  A  few  persons  were 
killed  who  had  first  attacked  the  constitutionalists,  in 
other  words,  mutinied  agaiost  the  established  govern- 
ment— the  government  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
himself  recognised  as  legitimate  in  1812;  aad  this  he 
has  now  the  audacity  to  call  the  shedding  Of  blood  by 
Spaniards  in  the  palace  of  the  King ! — As  well  might 
he  accuse  the  People,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Crown 
(rf  England,  of  causing  "  blood  to  flow  in  the  palace  of 
the  king,"  for  ordering  their  sentinels  to  fire  on  scsne 
person  whom  they  foimd  attempting  to  assassinate  the 
sovereign,  as  accuse  the  Spaniards  of  such  a  crime,  for 
the  events  which  happened  in  July  1822. 

I  diall  pass  over  many  other  heavy  chaiges  levelled 
at  the  Spaniards,  in  phrWs  of  terrible  import — as  har- 
bouring a  "  diaoi^:anized  philosophy," — "indulg^g  in 
dreams  of  fallacious  liberty," — and  the  want  of  "  vene- 
rable and  sacred  rights,"  with  which  the  Pmsdan  note 
is  loaded  to  repletion :  and  shall  proceed  to  the  Rus- 
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sian,  which  objects  to  the  Spaniards  their  want  of  the 
"  true  conservative  prindple  of  social  order"— or,  in 
other  words,  of  despotic  power,  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  for  his  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  aJl  mankind 
besides ;  and  to  their  not  falling  within  the  scope  of 
those  "  grand  truths,"  which,  though  they  were  ever  in 
their  mouths,  were  no  where  explained  by  any  one  of 
the  three  sovereigns.  The  Aiistrian  note  discourses 
lar^Iy  of  "the  solid  and  venerable  claims"  which  the 
Spanish  nation  has  upon  the  rest  of  Europe :  prays  it 
to  adopt  a  better  form  of  government  than  it  has  at 
present ;  and  calls  upon  it  to  reject  a  system  which  is 
at  once  "  powerful  and  paralysed."  It  would  be  dis- 
gusting to  enter  at  any  length  into  papers,  at  once  so 
despicable  in  their  execiftion,  and  in  their  plan  so  abo- 
minably iniquitous.  There  is  but  one  sentiment  held 
regarding  them  out  of  the  House;  and  ray  excuse  for 
taking  notice  of  them  now,  is  my  desire  to  call  forth  a 
fflmilar  expression  of  feeling  from  the  House  itself. 
Monstrous,  and  insolent,  and  utterly  unbearable,  as  all 
of  them  are,  I  consider  that  of  Russia  to  be  more  mon- 
strous, more  insolent,  and  more  prodigiously  beyond  all 
endurance,  than  -the  rest. ,'  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  most  to  admire— the  marvellous  incongruity  of 
her  language  and  conduct  now,  with  her  former  most 
solemn  treaties— or  the  incredible  presumption  of  her 
standing  forward  to  lead  the  aggression  uponlbe  inde- 
pendence of  all  free  and  polished  state^lTuracious 
God!  Russia! — Russia! — a  power  that  isHinly  half 
civilized — which,  with  all  her  colossal  mass  of  physical 
strength,  is  still  quite  as  much  Asiatic  as  European — 
whose  principles  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  are 
completely  despotic,  and  whose  practices  are  almost  al- 
together oriental  and  barbaroufT\  In  all  these  precious 
documents,  there  is,  with  a  mighty  number  of  general 
remarks,  mixed  up  a  wondrous  aflbctation  of  honest 
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principles — a  great  many  words  covering  ideas  that  are 
not  altogether  clear  and  intelligible ;  or,  if  they  happen 
to  be  so,  only  placing  their  own  deformity  in  a  more 
hideous  and  detestable  light:  but,  forai^^ument,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  there  is  none  to  be  found  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  them.  They  reason  not,  but  speak 
one  phun  language  to  Spain  and  to  Europe,  and  this  is 
its  sum  and  substance : — "  We  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hired  mercenaries,  and  we  will  not  stoop  to 
reason  with  those  whom  we  would  insult  and  enslave." 
I  admire  the  equal  frankness  with  which  this  haughty 
language  had  been  met  by  the  Spanish  Government  : 
the  papers  which  it  had  sent  forth  are  plain  and  laco- 
nic ;  and  borrowing  for  liberty,  the  ancient  privilege  of 
tyrants — to  let  their  will  stand  in  the  place  of  argument 
— they  bluntly  speak  this  language ; — "  We  are  millions 
of  freemen,  and  will  not  stoop  to  reason  with  those  who 
threaten  to  enslave  us." ,  They  hurl  back  the  menace 
upon  the  head  firom  which  it  issued,  little  caring 
whether  it  came  from  Goth,  or  Hun,  or  Calmuck ;  with 
a  frankness-  that  outwitted  the  craft  of  the  Bohemian, 
and  a  spirit  that  defied  the  ferocity  of  the  Tartar,  and 
a  firmness  that  mocks  the  obstinacy  of  the  Vandal. 
K  they  find  leagued  against  them  tiae  tyrants  by  whom 
the  world  is  infested,  they  may  console  themselves  with 
this  reflection,  that  wherever  there  is  an  Englishman, 
either  of  the  old  world  or  of  the  new — wherever  there 
is  a  Frenchman,  with  the  miserable  exception  of  that 
little  band  which  now,  for  a  moment,  sways  the  desti- 
nies of  France  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  its  gallant  and  liberal  people — a  people  which,  after 
enduring  the  miseries  of  the  Revolution,  and  wading 
through  its  long  and  bloody  wars,  are  entitled,  Heaven 
knows,  if  ever  any  people  were,  to  a  long  enjoyment  of 
peace  and  liberty,  so  dearly  wid  so  honourably  piu-- 
chased— 'Wherever  there  br^thes  an  Englishman  or  a 
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true-born  Freachman — ^wherever  there  heais  a  &ee 
heart  or  exists  a  virtuous  miad,  there  Spun  has  a  na- 
tural ally,  and  an  inalienable  friend.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  mixture  of  6nnness  and 
forbearance  which  the  Goremment  of  Spaiit  has  exhi- 
bited. When  Uie  Allied  Momuvhs  were  pleaaed  to 
adopt  a  system  of  interference  with  the  internal  policy 
of  Spain — ^when  they  thought  fit  to  deal  in  minute 
and  paltry  criticisms  upon  the  whole  eoune  of  its  do- 
mestic administration — ^when  each  sentraica  in  their 
manifestoes  was  a  direct  personal  insult  to  ^e  goveni'- 
ment,  nay,  to  every  individual  Spaniard — and  when  the 
most'  glaring  attempts  were  made  in  all  th^  State 
papers  to  excite  rebellion  in  the  country,  and  to  stir 
up  one  class  of  the  community  ^;ain8t  the  other — it 
would  not  have  surprised  me,  i^  in  the  replies  of  the 
Spanii^  Groremment,  some  alluuon  had  been  made  to 
the  domestic  policy  of  the  Allied  Sov^eigns;  or  if 
some  of  the  allegations  which  had  been  so  lavishly  cast 
upon  it,  had  been  scornfully  retorted  upon  those  who 
had  so  &]sely  and  so  insolently  called  them  forth. 
What  could  have  been  more  {wi^onable,  nay,  what 
more  natural,  than  for  the  Spanish  Government  to 
have  besought  his  Prussian  Majesty,  who  was  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  the  welfere  and  good  government 
of  Spain — who  had  shewn  himself  so  minute  a  critic  on 
its  laws  and  institutions,  and  who  seemed  so  well  versed 
in  its  reoent  history — to  remember  the  promises  which 
he  made  some  years  ago  to  his  own  people,  by  whose 
gaUtmt  exertions,  on  the  faith  of  those  promises,  he 
had  regained  his  lost  crown  ?  What  would  have  been 
more  natural  than  to  have  sug^fested,  that  it  would  be 
better,  aye,  and  safer  too  in  the  end,  to  keep  those  pro- 
mises, than  to  maintain,  at  his  people's  cost,  and  almost 
to  their  ruin,  a  prodigious  army,  only  safely  employed 
when  in  the  act  of  ravaging  the  territories,  or  putting 
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down  the  liberties,  of  his  Qelghbours  ?  The  GovernmeQt 
of  Spain  would  have  had  a  right  to  make  such  repre- 
8entati<His,  for  his  PruBsian  M^esty  owed  much,  very 
muoh,  to  its  exertions ;  indeed,  the  gallant  reastance 
which  it  made  to  the  invasion  of  Buon^tarte  had  alone 
enabled  Frus«a  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Spaniards  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  brave  and  honest  people  of  Prussia  for  beginning 
the  resistance  to  Buonaparte  in  the  north.  Could  uiy 
thiug,  I  will  also  ask,  have  been  more  natural  for  the 
Spanish  Giovemment,  than  to  have  asked  the  Emperor 
of  Austtia,  whether  he,  who  now  pretended  to  be  so 
scrupulously  fond  of  strict  justice  in  Ferdinand's  case. 
when  it  cost  him  nothii^,  or  must  prove  a  gain,  had 
always  acted  with  equal  justice  towards  others,  when 
he  was  himself  concerned?  Could  any  thing  have  be@a 
more  natural,  than  suggesting  to  him,  that  before  he 
was  generous  to  King  Ferdinand,  he  might  as  well  be 
just  to  King  George ;  that  he  had  better  not  rob  the 
on«  to  pay  the  other — nay,  that  he  ought  to  return  him 
the  whole,  or  at  any  rate,  some  part  of  the  millions, 
principal  and  interest,  which  he  owed  him  ? — a  debt 
which,  remaining  unpaid,  wastes  the  resources  of  a 
fiuthful  ally  of  Spain,  and  tends  mightily  to  cripple  his 
exertions  in  her  behalf  I  wish  likewise  to  know  what 
could  have  been  more  natural — nay,  if  the  doctrine  of 
interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  oeighbouring 
nations  be  at  all  admitted — ^what  could  have  been  more 
rightfbl,  in  a  free  people,  than  to  have  asked  him  how 
it  happened  that  his  dungeons  were  filled  with  all  that 
was  noble,  and  accomi^hed,  and  virtuous,  and  pa- 
triotic in  the  Milanese? — to  have  called  on  him  to 
account  for  the  innocent  blood  which  he  had  shed  in 
the  north  of  Italy  ? — to  have  required  at  his  hands 
satisfeotion  for  the  tortures  inflicted  in  the  vaults  and 
cavens  where  the  flower  of  his  Italian  subjects  were 
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now  lai^fuishlDg  ? — ^to  have  demanded  of  him  some  ex- 
plauation  of  that  iron  policy  which  has  conagned 
iathers  of  families,  the  most  virtuous  and  exalted  io 
Europe,  not  to  the  relief  of  exile  or  death,  but  to  a 
merciless  imprisonment  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years,  nay,  even  for  life,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
charge  ^ain.5t  them,  or  the  crime  for  which  they  are 
punished?  Even  the  Emperor  Alexander  himeetf,  ten- 
der and  sensitive  as  he  is  at  the  ngfat  of  blood  flowing 
-within  the  precincts  of  a  royal  palace, — a  sight  so  mon- 
strous, that  if  his  language  could  be  credited,  it  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  Uie  history  of  the  world, — 
might  have  been  reminded  of  passages  in  that  history, 
calculated  to  lessen  his  astonishment  at  least,  if  not  to 
soothe  his  feelings ;  for  the  Emperor  Alexander,  if  the 
annals  of  Russian  story  may  be  trusted,  however  pure 
in  himself,  and  however  happy  in  always  havir^  agents 
equally  innocent,  is  nevertheless  descended  from  an 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  who  have,  with  exemplaiy 
uniformity,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  slau^tered, 
husbands,  brothers,  and  children.  Not  that  I  can 
dream  of  imputing  those  enormities  to  the  parents,  or 
asters,  or  consorts ;  but  it  does  happen  that  those  ex- 
alted aiid  near  relations  had  never  failed  to  reap  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  atrocities,  and  had  ever  &iled  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  In  these  circum- 
stances, if  I  had  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  Majesty  of  all  the  Rusaas,  I  should  have 
been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  counsel  my  Impe- 
rial Master  to  touch  upon  so  tender  a  topic — I  should 
himibly  have  besought  him  to  think  twice  or  thrice, 
nay,  even  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  before  he  ventured 
to  allude  to  so  delicate  a  subject — I  should,  with  all 
imaginable  deference,  have  requested  him  to  meddle 
with  any  other  topic — I  should  have  directed  him  by 
preference  to  every  other  point  of  the  compaas — ^I 
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should  have  implored  bim  rather  to  try  what  he  could 
say  about  Turkey,  or  Greece,  or  even  Minorca,  on 
which  he  has  of  late  beeu  casting  many  an  amorous 
glance — ^in  short,  any  thing  and  erery  thing,  before  he 
approached  the  subject  of  "  blood  flowing  within  the 
precincts  of  a  royal  palace,"  and  placed  his  allusion  to 
it,  like  an  artful  rhetorician,  upon  the  uppermost  step 
of  his  climax.  I  find,  likewise,  in  these  self-same  docu- 
ments, a  topic  for  which  the  Spanish  Government,  had 
it  been  so  inclined,  might  have  administered  to  the 
Holy  Alliance  another  severe  lecture ;  I  allude  to  the 
glib  manner  in  which  the  three  Potentates  now  talk  of 
an  individual,  who,  let  his  fulings  or  even  his  crimes 
be  what  they  may,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  great 
and  a  resplendent  character — ^who,  because  he  was  now 
DO  longer  either  upon  a  throne  or  at  liberty,  or  even  in 
life,  is  described  by  them,  not  merely  as  an  ambitious 
ruler,  not  merely  as  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  but  as  an  up- 
start and  an  usurper.  This  is  not  the  language  which 
t^ose  Potentates  formerly  employed,  nor  is  it  the  lan- 
guage which  they  were  now  entitled  to  use  regarding 
this  astonishing  individual.  Whatever  epithets  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  or  Spain,  may  have  a  right  to  apply 
to  his  conduct,  the  mouths  of  the  allies  at  least  are 
stopped  :  they  can  have  no  right  to  call  him  usurper — 
they  who,  in  his  usurpations,  had  been  either  most 
greedy  accomplices  or  most  willing  tools.  What  en- 
titles the  King  of  Prussia  to  hold  such  language  now  'i 
— ^he  who  followed  his  fortunes  with  the  most  shameless 
subserviency,  after  the  thorough  beating  he  received 
from  him,  when  trampled  upon  and  trodden  down  in 
the  year  1806?  Before  he  had  risen  again  and  reco- 
vered the  upright  attitude  of  a  man,  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  still  crouching  before  him  who  had  made 
him  a^wl  in  the  dust,  kissed  the  blood-stained  hand  of 
Napoleon  for  leave  to  keep  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
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foreign  dominions,  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  which 
the  FFusaan  had  snatched  hold  of  while  at  peaoe  witii 
England.  So  the  Emperor  Alexander,  ailer  he  had 
also  undergcMie  the  like  previous  cerranony,  did  not 
disdain  to  lick  up  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  table 
<rf  his  more  successful  rival  in  usurpation.  Little,  it  is 
true,  was  left  by  the  edge  of  Gr^c  aj^tite ;  but  rather 
than  have  nothing — rather  than  desert  the  true  Rus- 
tian  principle  of  getting  something  on  every  occasioii, 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  {uid  of  late  years  they 
had  even  l^d  claim  to  an  almost  indefinite  naval  do- 
minion in  America) — rather  t^ian  forego  the  Calmuck 
policy  for  the  last  eeatury  and  a  hali^  of  always  adding 
something,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  what  was  already 
acquired,  be  it  ever  so  great — he  CMidesoended  to  re- 
ceive from  the  hand  of  Buonaparte  a  few  square  leagues 
of  territory,  with  au  additional  population  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand  serSs.  The  object  was  trifling  in- 
deed, but  it  served  to  keep^aUve  the  principle.  The 
tender  heart  of  the  father,  overflowing,  as  his  Imperial 
grandmother  had  phrased  it,  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  for  all  his  children,  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out receiving  a  further  addition  to  their  niunbers ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising,  that  on  the  next  occa»on 
he  should  be  ready  to  seize,  in  more  efiectual  exempli- 
fication of  the  principle,  a  share  of  the  booty,  large  in 
proportion  as  his  former  one  had  been  small.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  too,  who  had  ent«^  before  the 
others  into  the  race  for  plmider,  and  never  weary  in  ill- 
doing,  had  oontinued  in  it  till  the  very  end — he  who,  if 
not  an  aecomplioe  with  the  Jacoliuns  of  Fnuice  in  tlie 
spoliation  of  Venice,  was  at  least  a  receiver  of  the 
stolen  property — a  felony,  of  which  it  was  well  aaid  at 
the  time  in  the  House,  tAiat  the  receiver  was  as  bad  as 
the  thief— that  magnaabnous  Prinoe,  who,  after  twenty 
years  alternation  of  truckling  and  vapouring — now  the 
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feeble  enemy  of  Bnodaparte,  now  his  willing  accom- 
plice—const^rtty  punished  for  his  resistance,  by  the 
discipline  inrariably  applied  to  those  mighty  Princes  in 
the  tenderest  places,  their  capitals,  from  which  they 
Were  successively  driven — as  constantly,  after  puni^- 
tnent,  joining  the  persecutor,  like  the  rest  of  thran,  in 
attacking  and  plundering  his  allies — ended,  by  craving 
the  honour  of  giving  Buonaparte  his  favourite  daughter 
in  marriage.  Nay,  after  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  had 
fallen  under  the  still  more  powerful  restlessness  of  his 
ambition— when  the  star  of  his  destiny  had  waned, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  Allies  was  triumphant,  through 
the  roused  enei^es  of  their  gallant  people,  the  se-- 
verity  of  the  elements,  his  own  turbulent  passions^ 
and  that  without  which  the  storms  of  popular  fer- 
ment, and  Russian  winter,  and  his  own  ambition, 
would -have  raged  in  vain,  the  aid  of  English  arms^ 
and  skill,  and  gallantry— strange  to  tell,  these  very 
men  were  the  first  to  imitate  that  policy  against 
which  they  had  inveighed  and  struggled,  and  to  carry 
it  &rther  than  the  enemy  himself  in  all  its  most  de- 
testable points.  I  maintun  that  it  is  so ;  for  not  even 
by  his  bitter^  slanderers  was  Buonaparte  ever  accused 
of  actions  so  atrocious  as  was  the  spoliation  of  Nor- 
way, the  partition  of  Saxony,  the  transfer  of  Genoa, 
and  the  cession  of  lU^fusa,  perpetrated  by  those  in 
whose  mouths  no  sound  had  been  heard  for  years  but 
that  of  lamentation  over  the  Freioch  attacks  upon 
national  independence.  Zt  is  too  much,  after  such 
deeds  as  tiiese — it  is  too  much,  aftier  the  Allies  had 
submitted  to  a  long  course  of  crouching  before  Buonft* 
parte,  accompanied  by  every  aggravation  of  di^race — 
it  is  too  much  (ca  them  now  to  come  forHi,  and  calum* 
niate  his  memory  for  transactions,  in  the  benefits  of 
which  they  participated  at  the  time,  vs  his  accomplices, 
Mid  the  infamy  of  wliidi  they  have  since  suipaased 
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with  the  usuaI  exaggeration  of  imitiriKHu  I  rejoice 
that  the  Spaniards  have  only  such  men  as  these  to 
contend  with.  I  know  that  there  are  fearfiil  odds 
when  battalions  are  arrayed  against  principles.  I  may 
feel  solicitous  about  the  issue  of  such  a  contest.  But 
it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  those  embodied 
hosts  are  not  ^ded  by  the  merits  of  their  chiefs,  and 
that  all  the  weight  of  character  is  happily  on  one  side. 
It  gives  me,  however,  some  pain  to  find  that  a  m<Miarch 
so  enl^tened  as  the  King  of  France  has  shewn  him- 
self on  various  occasions,  should  have  yielded  obedi- 
ence, even  for  an  instant,  to  the  wbitrary  mandates  of 
Uiis  tyrannic  Junto.  I  trust  that  it  will  only  prove  a 
l^mporaiy  aberration  from  the  sounder  principles  on 
which  he  has  hitherto  acted :  I  hope  that  the  men, 
who  appear  to  have  gained  his  confidence  only  to  abuse 
it,  will  soon  be  dismissed  fix>m  his  coundls ;  or  if  not, 
that  the  voice  of  the  country,  whose  interests  they  are 
sacrificing  to  their  wretched  personal  views,  and  whose 
rising  liberties  they  seem  anxious  to  destroy,  in  grati- 
fication of  their  hatred  and  b^;otry,  will  compel  them 
to  pursue  a  more  manly  and  more  liberal  policy. 
Indeed,  the  King  of  France  has  been  persuaded  by  the 
parasites  who  at  present  surround  him,  to  go  even  be- 
yond the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  He  has 
been  induced  to  tell  the  world,  that  it  is  from  the 
hands  of  a  tyrant  alone  that  a  free  people  can  hold  a 
Constitution.  That  accomplished  Prince — and  all  Eu- 
rope acknowledges  him  to  be,  amongst  other  things,  a 
finished  scholar, — cannot  be  but  aware  that  the  wise 
and  good  men  of  former  times  held  far  other  opinions 
upon  this  subject ;  luid  if  I  venture  to  remind  him  of 
a  passf^  in  a  recently  recovered  work  of  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  his  Majesty  will  consider  it  with  all  the 
attention  that  is  due  to  such  high  authority.    !niat 
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great  man  said,  "Nod  in  uUa  civitate,  nia  in  qua 
stunma  potestas  populi  est,  ullum  domicilium  libertas 
habet."  I  recommend  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
the  reflection,  that  this  lesson  came  not  only  from 
the  wisdom  of  so  great  a  philosopher,  but  also  from 
the  experience  of  so  great  a  statesman.  I  would 
have  him  remember  that,  like  himself,  he  lived  in 
times  of  great  difficulty  and  of  great  danger — that 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  most  formidable  con- 
spiracy to  which  the  life,  property,  and  liberty  of 
the  citizen  had  ever  been  exposed — that,  to  defeat 
it,  he  had  recourse  only  to  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution— threw  himself  on  the  good  will  of  his  patri- 
otic countrymen— and  only  put  forth  the  powers  of 
his  own  genius,  and  only  used  the  wholesome  vigour 
of  the  law.  He  never  thought  of  calling  to  his  assist- 
ance the  Allobroges,  or  the  Teutones,  or  the  Scythians 
of  his  day  ;  and  I  now  say,  that  if  Louis  XVIII.  shall 
call  upon  the  modem  Teutones  or  Scythians  to  assist 
him  in  this  unholy  war,  the  day  their  hordes  move 
towards  the  Rhine,  judgment  will  go  forth  against 
him,  and  his  family,  and  his  councillors ;  and  the 
dvn^y  of  Gaul  has  ceased  to  reign. 
y  pVnSt,  I  ask,  are  the  grounds  on  which  the  necessity  of 
tn^  war  is  defendedJJIt  is  s^d  to  be  undertaken  because 
an  insurrection  has  broken  out  with  success  at  Madrid. 
I  deny  this  to  be  the  fact.  What  is  called  an  insurrection, 
was  an  attempt  to  restore  the  lawful  Constitution  of  the 
country — a  Constitution  which  was  its  established  govern- 
ment, till  Ferdinand  overthrew  it  by  means  of  a  mutiny 
in  the  army ;  and  therefore,  when  a  military  movement 
enabled  the  friends  of  liberty  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost,  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  language  to  call  this  re- 
covery, this  restoration,  by  the  name  of  insurrection, — 
an  insidious  confusion  of  terms,  which  can  only  be  in- 
tended to  blind  the  reason,  or  play  upon  the  prejudices, 
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of  l^e  honest  part  of  inaiikiDdr^]Xei  the  pretext,  how- 
ever, for  the  war,  be  what  it  may,  the  retU  cause  of  it 
is  not  hard  to  conjecture.  It  is  not  irom  hatred  to  Spun 
or  to  Portugal  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  ftn*  march- 
iug  their  swarms  of  barbari^is  into  the  Peninsula — it 
is  not  against  freedom  on  the  Ebro,  or  freedom  on  the 
Mincio,  they  make  warX  No,  it  is  against  Jreedom ! — 
against  freedom  wherever  it  is  to  be  found — ^freedom 
hy  whomsoever  enjoyed — freedom  by  whatever  means 
achieved,  by  whatever  institutions  secured.  Freedom 
is  the  object  of  their  implacable  hate.  Pot  its  destruc- 
tion, they  are  ready  to  exhaust  every  resource  of  force 
and  fi^ud.  All  the  blessings  which  it  bestows, — all  the 
establishments  in  which  it  is  embodied,  the  monuments 
that  are  raised  to  it,  and  the  miracles  that  are  wrou^t 
by  it, — ^they  hate  with  the  malignity  of  demons,  who 
tremble  while  they  are  compelled  to  adore ;  for  they 
quiver  by  instinct  at  the  sound  of  its  nameH  And  let 
us  not  deceive  oureelves  ;  these  despots  can  have  but 
little  liking  toward  this  nation  uid  its  institutions,  more 
especially  our  Parliament  and  our  Press.  As  long  as 
England  remmns  unenslaved ;  as  long  as  the  Parliament 
continues  a  free  and  open  tribunal,  to  which  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations  under  heaven  can  appeal  agiunst 
their  oppressors,  however  m^ty  uid  exalted — and 
with  all  its  abuses,  (and  no  man  can  lamenb-them  more 
than  I  do,  becaiise  no  man.  is  more  sensible  of  its  in- 
trinsdc  value,  which  those  abuses  dimini^),  witili  all  its 
imperfections,  (and  no  man  can  be  more  anxious  to  re- 
move them,  because  none  wi^es  more  heartily,  by  re- 
storing its  original  purity,  to  make  it  entirely  worthy 
of  the  countiys  love),— it  is  still  fer  too  pure  and  too 
free  to  please  the  taste  of  the  continentiU  despots — so 
long  would  England  be  the  object  of  their  hatred,  and  ' 
of  machinations,  sometimes  carried  on  covertly,  srane- 
times  openly,  but  always  pursued  with  the  same  onre- 
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mittiog  activity,  and  pointed  to  the  same  endJ — But  it 
is  not  free  states  alone  that  have  to  dread  tltls  system 
of  interference ;  this  plan  of  marching  armies  to  improve 
the  political  condition  of  foreign  nations.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  those  armed  critics  will  confine  their  ob- 
jections to  the  internal  policy  of  popular  governments. 
Can  any  one  imagine,  that,  if  there  be  a  portion  of  ter- 
ritory in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  views,  he  will  not  soon  be  able 
to  discover  some  fault,  to  spy  out  some  flaw  in  its  poli- 
tical institutions-  requiring  his  intervention,  however 
little  these  may  savour  of  democracy,  supposing  it  even 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Government  itself?  If 
his  Imperial  Majesty  be  present  in  council  with  his 
consistory  of  jurists  and  diplomatists,  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  in  vain  for  the  Ulemah,  to  send  a  deputation  of 
learned  Muftis,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  Turk- 
ish institutions.  These  sages  of  the  law  may  contend 
that  the  Ottoman  government  is  of  the  most  "  venera- 
ble description" — ^that  it  has  "  antiquity  in  its  iavour" 
— that  it  is  in  full  possession  of  "  the  conservative  prin- 
ciple of  social  order"  in  its  purest  form — that  it  is  re- 
plete with  "  grand  truths ;" — a  system  "  powerful  and 
paralysed" — that  it  has  never  lent  an  ear  to  the  doc- 
trines of  a  "  disoi^anized  philosophy" — never  indulged 
in  "  vain  theories,"  nor  been  visited  by  such  things  as 
"  dreams  of  fallacious  liberty."  All  this  the  learned  and 
reverend  deputies  of  the  Ulemah  may  ui^e,  and  may 
maintain  to  be  true  as  holy  Koran :  still  "  The  Three 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  I  fear,  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
(W-gument,  and  set  about  prying  for  some  imperfection  in 
the  "  pure  and  venerable  system" — some  avenue  by 
which  to  enter  the  territory  ;  and,  if  they  cannot  find  a 
way,  will  probably  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  mak- 
ing one.  The  windings  of  the  path  may  be  hard  to  trace, 
but  the  result  of  the  operation  will  be  plain  enough. 
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In  atwut  three  monttts  from  the  thne  of  detlberation, 
the  Knaperor  Alexander  will  be  foond  one  morning  at 
ConstamtinopV^— or  if  it  suit  him,  at  Minorcaf— for  he 
hfts  long*  sl^ewn  a  desire  to  have  some  footing  in  what 
he  pleasantly  termed  the  "  western  provinces"  cfT  Ea- 
Ttfpe;  which,  m  the  Muscovite  tongue,  signifies  the  petty- 
territories  of  France  and  Spain,  while  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia VfiM  be  invited  to  look  for  an  indemnity  elsewhere ; 
the  lat*er,  as  formerly,  taking  whatever  the  King  of 
England  may  have  on  the  Continent.  The  principles 
OJT  which  this  band  of  confederated  despots  have  shewn 
therr  readiness  to  act,  are  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
not  only  Co  free  states,  (and  to  those  to  wUch  do  liber- 
ty can  be  imputed),  but  also  to  the  states  over  which 
the  vei^  members  of  this  unholy  leagire  preside.  Re- 
sistacce  to  them  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  aJl  nations,  and 
the  duty  of  this  country  is  especially  plain;  It  be- 
hoves us,  however,  to  take  care  that  we  rush  not  blind- 
ly iwlo  a  war.  An  appeal  to-  arms  is  the  last  alterfia- 
tive  we'  should  try,  but  still  rt  ought  never  to  be  so  ft>- 
reign  to  our  thoughts  as  to  be  deemed  very  distant, 
much  less  impossible ;  or  so  foreign  from  our  councils 
as  to  leave  us  unprepared.  Already,  if  there  is  any 
force  in  language,  or  any  validity  in  public  engage- 
ments,  we  are  committed  by  the  defensive  treaties  into 
which  we  have  entered.  We  are  bound  by  various 
ties  to  prevent  Portugal  from  being  overrun  by  an 
enemy.  If  (which  Heaven  avert !)  Spain  were  overrun 
by  foreign  invaders,  what  would  be  the  situaticm  of 
Portugal? — Her  frontier  on  the  side  of  Spwn  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  existence ;  there  is  no  de- 
fending it  anywhere ;  and  it  is  in  many  places  a  mere 
imaginary  line,  that  can  only  be  traced  on  the  page  of 
^e  geographer ;  her  real  frontier  is  in  the  Pyrenees ; 
her  real  defence  is  in  their  fastnesses  and  in  the  de- 
fence of  Spain;   whenever  those  passes  are  crosserf, 
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the  daogerjivhieb  hm  reached  Spain  wiU  hang  over 
Portugal.  £jf  we  ad^uowledge  the  iorce  of  treaties,  and 
really  mean  that  to  be  performed  for  which  we  en- 
gaged, though  wie  may  not  he  hound  to  send  an  army 
1^  observation  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  by 
land,  because  that  would  be  far  from  the  surest  way  of 
providing  for  the  integrity  of  our  ally,  at  least  we  are 
bound  to  send  a  naval  armament;  to  aid  with  arms 
and  stores ;  to  have  at  all  times  the  earliest  informa- 
tion ;  and  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  give  effectual 
assistance  to  our  ancient  ally,  t  Above  all  things,  we  , 
ought  to  do  that  which  of  itself  will  be  a  powerful 
British  armament  by  sea  and  by  land — repeal  without  I 
delay  the  Foreign  Enlistinent  Bill — a  measure  which, 
in  my  opinion,  we  ought  never  to  have  enacted,  for  it 
does  little  credit  to  us  either  in  policy  or  justice.  I 
will  not,  however,  look  backward  toxaeasures  on  the 
nature  of  which  all  may  not  agreWTwill  much  rather 
look  forward,  to  avoid  every  matter  of  vituperation, 
reserving  all  blame  for  the  fore^  tyrants  whose  pro- 
fligate conduct  makes  this  nation  hate  them  with  one 
heart  and  soul,  and  my  co-o[»eration  for  any  Mthfiil 
servant  of  the  Crown,  who  shall,  in  performing  hb 
duty  to  his  country,  to  freedom,  and  to  the  world, 
apeak  a  language  that  is  truly  British — pursue  a  policy 
■that  is  truly  free — and  look  to  free  states  as  our  best 
and  most  natiuul  allies  against  all  enemies  whatsoever ; 
allies  upon  principle,  but  whose  friendship  was  also 
closely  connected  with  our  highest  interests ; — quar- 
relling with  none,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  their 
government,  for  that  would  be  copyii^  the  faults  we 
condemn ; — ^keeping  peace  wherever  we  could,  but  not 
leaving  ourselves  a  moment  unprepared  for  war ; — not 
courting  hostiUties  from  any  quarter,  but  not  fearing 
the  issue,  and  calmly  resolved  to  brave  it  at  all  hazards, 
should  it  involve  us  in  the  affray  with  them  alt ; — de- 
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